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SEPTEMBER,    1889. 


THE  LOST  LEADER. 

It  is  now  nineteen  years  since  I  landed  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  There  was  then  a  bitter  feeling  against  England  in 
the  United  States,  threatening  serious  estrangement  between  the 
two  countries,  if  nothing  worse.  The  attitude  of  England  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  especially  the  escape  and  subsequent  career  of 
the  "Alabama,"  were  the  cause  of  this  resentment,  which  was  all 
the  more  vivid  because  of  the  near  blood-relationship  of  the  two 
nations.  Mr.  Lowell  condenses  and  expresses  the  mind  of  his 
countrymen  in  his  "  Jonathan  to  John  " : 

"  We  know  we've  got  a  cause,  John, 
That's  honest,  just,  and  true  : 
We  thought  'twould  win  applause,  John, 
If  nowheres  else,  from  you." 

But  in  1870,  in  spite  of  this  bitterness  against  my  country,  I 
was  personally  welcomed  with  a  cordiality  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  embarrassing — almost  painful.  I  had  been  one 
of  the  Englishmen  outside  Parliament  who,  with  Mr.  Mill  and 
Mr.  Groldwin  Smith  for  leaders,  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
North  in  England  in  1861  and  1862.  For  this.  American  hearts 
and  houses  were  thrown  open  to  me,  and,  amongst  other  honors, 
I  was  invited  to  give  an  address  in  the  Music  Hall  at  Boston.  I 
consented,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  our 
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conduct  during  the  war  from  an  English  standpoint,  and  as  this 
w;i.  poke  on  the  text  of  ••John  to  Jonathan."     I  am 

not  vain  enough  to  think  that  my  address  had  any  great  influ- 
ence, but  I  do  know  that  it  cleared  up  some  misunderstanding, 
and  modified  the  judgment  of  some  of  those  who  were  present. 

Since  that  time  my  ties  to  America  have  multiplied  in  other 
ways,  and  half  of  my  nearest  of  kin  have  become  American  citi- 
zens. Any  estrangement,  therefore,  or  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  far  more  painful  to  me  than  in  1870, 
and  I  see  just  now  a  serious  danger  to  our  international  relations. 
It  is  our  Constitution  now  which  is  in  peril,  our  people  who  are 
as  sharply  divided  into  Unionists  and  Disunionists  in  1889  as 
you  were  in  1861  into  a  national  and  anti-national  party; 
••  those  who  are  against  revolution  on  the  one  side,  and  those 
who,  at  various  rates  and  on  different  lines,  are  driving  to  it "  on 
the  other.  You  have  gone  through  such  a  crisis;  you  know 
what  is  involved  in  it;  you  have  shown  that  no  sacrifice  of  sons 
or  wealth  is  to  be  weighed  for  a  moment  against  national  life. 
And  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  weight  of  your  public 
opinion,  if  not  of  your  government,  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
of  home  rule  for  Ireland.  I  do  not  undervalue  that  influence, 
and  so  am  glad  to  have  once  more  the  chance  of  appealing  to  the 
fairness  and  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  of  pleading 
the  cause  of  "John  to  Jonathan,"  not  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall, 
but  in  the  pages  of  the  Forim. 

It  would  be  useless  to  think  of  dealing  with  the  whole  case, 
and  all  I  shall  attempt  will  be  to  consider  the  argument  which  I 
am  told  is  having  most  weight  on  your  side,  and  converting  some 
even  of  your  serious  and  careful  students  of  politics.  This  argu- 
ment depends  upon  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  our  late 
Premier  as  a  political  leader.  With  you,  I  am  assured,  as  with 
us,  there  is  what  I  may  call  a  Gladstonian  cult,  which  gathers  in 
numbers,  especially  amongst  the  young,  of  religiously-minded 
and  enthusiastic  persons.  They  point  to  the  high  ground 
which  Mr.  Gladstone,  they  believe,  has  always  taken  as  a  politi- 
cal leader;  they  cite  his  words  as  to  the  "union  of  hearts" 
which  his  home-rule  policy  is  to  bring  about,  not  only  between 
English  and  Irish,  but  between  Papist  and  Orangeman,  and  ac- 
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cept  them  as  needing  no  further  proof.  So  they  set  him  up  as  a 
sort  of  inspired  seer,  who  has  authority  to  guide,  even  if  he  may 
not  be  said  actually  to  be,  the  conscience  of  his  country. 

I  propose  to  dispute  this  creed ;    and  to  show  from  his  own 
words  what  sort  of  leading  the  nation  has  been  getting  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  this  question,  the  most  momentous  which  has  ever ' 
been,  or  can  ever  be,  before  it,  seeing  that  it  goes  to  the  very 
roots  of  national  life  and  national  morals. 

And  first  I  will  shortly  state  my  own  relations  as  an  English 
politician  with  the  late  leader  of  the  united  Liberal  Party.  I  sat 
in  Parliament  from  1865  to  1874,  and  came  in  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Lambeth,  then  one  of  our  largest  and  most  Liberal  con- 
stituencies. I  was  elected  as  an  independent  member,  without 
any  communication  with,  or  assistance  from,  the  party  organiza- 
tion. For  the  party,  under  Lord  Palmerston,  had  been  for  years 
giving  the  cold  shoulder  to  reform,  and  I,  as  a  vice-president  of 
the  Eeform  League,  had  serious  doubts  whether  the  leaders  of 
cabinet  rank  were  in  earnest  on  this  subject.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  lately  dead,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  left  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Liberal  side.  I  was  of 
course  aware  of  his  brilliant  career  as  chancelor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, of  his  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  great  gifts  as  a 
speaker,  but  was  by  no  means  satisfied  as  to  his  political  record. 
He  had  entered  public  life  in  1832  as  an  opponent  of  reform, 
sitting  as  a  Tory  for  the  borough  of  Newark,  then  practically  in 
the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  (as  his  schoolfellow, 
Archdeacon  Dennison,  shrewdly  remarked)  made  the  best  speech 
against  the  first  Reform  Bill,  "arguing  against  it  on  Liberal 
grounds."  That  speech  brought  him  to  the  front ;  and  so  in  1834, 
when  Sir  R.  Peel's  short-lived  government  was  formed,  he  be- 
came at  once  junior  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  later  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies,  and  distinguished  himself  in  defense 
of  the  "temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church,"  on  which  that  gov- 
ernment was  defeated.  On  the  question  of  emancipation,  a  test 
in  those  days,  though  he  advocated  gradual  emancipation  founded 
on  the  education  of  the  Negro,  he  contended  strongly  that  "  Negro 
labor  had  a  marketable  value,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
those  who  had  the  right  in  it  to  deprive  them  of  it."     Again,  in 
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1>i:>.  when  Sir  K.  Peel  proposed  to  increase  the  Maynooth  grant, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  resigned,  but,  when  the  bill  came  before  the 
House,  spoke  warmly  iii  support  of  it,  and  rejoined  the  govern- 
ment, accepting  the  colonial  secretaryship. 

Folio*  B.  Peel  in  his  free-trade  policy,  he  had  to  leave 

ark,  and  then  began  his  long  connection,  as  member,  with 
the  University  of  Oxford,  which  he  owed  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  connection  of  church  and  state. 
Bishop  Wilherforce  was  his  mainstay  there,  and  wrote  at  the 
time:  "Gladstone  leans  to  a  Conservative  alliance.  The  Con- 
servative is  the  best  chance  for  the  church  side."  I  need  not 
follow  further  his  career  after  Peel's  death,  when  he,  with  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Cardwell,  and  the  other 
able  lieutenants,  instead  of  returning  to  Conservatism,  joined 
Lord  Aberdeen's  old  Whig  cabinet,  and  gravitated  more  and 
more  to  the  Liberal  side.  "I  cannot  make  out  Gladstone;  he 
seems  to  me  a  dark  horse,"  Lord  Malmesbury  wrote  in  1852, 
when  he  refused  to  join  Lord  Derby's  government.  By  this 
time,  however,  when  I  became  an  active  politician,  his  action 
and  speech  as  Lord  Palmerston's  colleague  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  increased  my  admiration  of  his  talents  and  character, 
and  had  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  my  earlier  doubts,  when  at 
the  most  critical  moment  in  your  war,  though  Lord  Russell,  as 
foreign  minister,  had  resisted  all  pressure,  French  and  English  as 
well  as  American,  for  recognition  of  the  South,  in  wise  if  cold 
words — "Should  the  Confederate  States  of  America  win  a  place 
among  nations,  it  may  be  right  for  other  nations  justly  to  ac- 
knowledge an  independence  achieved  by  victory;  that  time, 
however,  has  not  arrived  " — Mr.  Gladstone,  on  October  8,  1862, 
astounded  us  by  declaring  at  Newcastle :  "  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
southern  leaders  have  made  an  army ;  they  are  making,  it  appears, 
a  navy ;  and  have  made  wThat  is  more  than  either — they  have  made 
a  nation."  Surely  no  American  will  wonder  that  the  independent 
English  Liberals  of  1865  looked  on  him  as  the  possible  leader  of 
their  party  with  grave  doubts,  and  were  cautious  in  saying  any- 
thing which  should  pledge  them  to  follow  him  in  the  new  House. 
How  well  I  remember  the  clearing  away  of  these  doubts  in  a  few 
weeks,  like  morning  mists  when  the  sun  gets  above  the  hill  tops. 
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First  came  his  rejection  at  Oxford.  Upon  this  he  turned  to 
his  native  county,  and  his  first  speech  at  Manchester  opened 
with : 

"  At  last,  my  friends,  I  am  come  to  you,  and,  to  use  an  expression  which 
has  become  famous,  I  am  come  among  you  'unmuzzled.'  " 

On  the  same  evening,  at  Liverpool,  he  said : 

"  I  have  honestly.  I  have  earnestly  striven  to  unite  in  my  insignificant 
person  that  which  is  represented  by  Oxford  and  that  which  is  represented 
by  Lancashire.  My  desire  is  that  they  should  know  and  love  one  another. 
If  I  have  clung  to  the  representation  of  the  University  with  desperate 
fondness,  it  was  because  I  would  not  desert  the  post  in  which  I  was  placed. 
I  have  not  abandoned  it.  I  have  been  dismissed  from  it,  not  by  academical, 
but  by  political  agencies.  I  don't  complain  of  those  political  influences. 
The  free,  constitutional  spirit  of  the  country  requires  that  the  voice  of  the 
majority  should  prevail.  I  hope  the  voice  of  the  majority  will  prevail  in 
South  Lancashire." 

"  Unmuzzled  at  last !  "  The  words  ran  through  the  independent 
Liberal  ranks  with  a  welcome  shock,  which  was  increased  on  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  when  he  brought  in  his  Reform  Bill  and 
answered  the  taunts  of  the  Tories  as  to  the  admission  of  work- 
men with  his  famous  "Are  they  not  our  own  flesh  and  blood?  " 
Then  came  the  night  when  Mr.  Disraeli  quoted  his  speeches  at 
the  Oxford  Union  on  reform.  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  heard  it.  As  he  stood  at  the  table 
and  poured  out  those  vigorous  sentences,  the  most  insolent  Tory 
benches  were  hushed,  and  some  on  them  even  joined  in  the  cheers 
that  rang  out  and  carried  him  on. 

"When  he  [Mr.  Disraeli]  caught  one  who,  thirty-six  years  ago,  just 
emerged  from  boyhood,  and  still  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  had  expressed 
an  opinion  adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1833,  of  which  he  had  so  long  and 
bitterly  repented,  then  the  right  honorable  gentleman  couldn't  resist  the 
temptation.  He,  a  parliamentary  leader  of  twenty  j'ears1  standing,  is  so 
ignorant  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  positively  thinks  he  can  get  a 
parliamentary  advantage  by  exhibiting  me  as  an  opponent  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  As  the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  exhibited  me,  let  me 
exhibit  myself." 

Then  came  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Canning  and  Burke,  under 
whose  influence,  he  said, 

"I  had  conceived  that  fear  and  alarm  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  in  the  days  of 
my  undergraduate  career  at  Oxford  which  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
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now  feels  ;  and  the  only  difference  between  us  is  this— 1  thank  him  for  bring- 
ing it  out—  tl i:tt,  having  those  views,  I  moved  the  Oxford  Union  to  express 
them  dearly,  plainly,  forcibly,  in  downright  English,  and  that  he  is  obliged 
to  skulk  under  the  cover  of  the  amendment  of  the  noble  Lord.  I  envy  him 
not  one  particle  of  the  polemical  advantage  he  has  gained  by  his  reference 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Oxford  Union  in  1831.  My  position,  Sir,  in  regard 
to  the  Liberal  Party  is  in  all  points  the  opposite  of  Earl  Russell's  [then 
prime  minister].  I  have  none  of  the  claims  he  possesses.  I  came  among 
you  an  outcast  from  those  with  whom  I  had  associated;  driven  from  them, 
I  admit,  by  no  arbitrary  act,  but  by  the  slow  and  resistless  forces  of  convic- 
tion. I  came  among  you  in  forma  pauperis.  I  had  nothing  to  offer  but 
faithful  and  honorable  services.  You  received  me  with  kindness,  indulgence, 
generosity,  and  I  may  even  say  with  some  measure  of  confidence;  and  the 
relation  between  us  has  thus  assumed  such  a  form  that  you  can  never  be 
my  debtors,  but  that  I  must  forever  be  in  your  debt." 

And  later: 

"  You  may  drive  us  from  our  seats;  you  may  bury  the  bill  we  have 
introduced;  but  we  will  write  on  its  gravestone  this  line  with  certain  confi- 
dence in  its  fulfilment: 

'  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor. ' 
You  cannot  fight  against  the  future;  time  is  on  our  side." 

As  I  walked  home  that  night  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  a  more  loyal  supporter  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  my  loyalty  continued  to  grow  and  strengthen, 
especially  on  the  Irish  question.  Kecognizing  this  as  the  crux  of 
our  politics,  I  made  efforts  to  get  into  relations  with  Irish  members 
of  Parliament,  and  to  try  to  understand  what  they  really  did  mean 
and  want.  With  this  view  I  attended  their  dinner  on  St.  Patrick's 
day  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  wore  a  sprig  of  shamrock  in  my 
button-hole,  and  did  my  best  to  cultivate  intimacy  with  several 
of  Mr.  Butt's  followers.  All  in  vain.  Either  they  seemed  to  me 
not  to  know  themselves,  or  to  want  what  England  could  never 
give.  In  this  bewildered  state  of  mind  Mr.  Gladstone's  replies 
to  Mr.  Butt's  yearly  challenges  were  to  me  thoroughly  to  the 
point,  and  unanswerable.     For  instance,  in  1871 : 

"  '  Well  now,'  we  shall  say  to  this  learned  gentleman  [Mr.  Butt],  '  why  is 
Parliament  to  be  broken  up  ?  Has  Ireland  great  grievances  ?  "What  is  it  that 
Ireland  has  demanded  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  has  refused?'  It  will  not  do  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  vague 
and  shadowy  assertions.  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  setting  forth  of  any 
practical  policy  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  not  equal  to  deal  with,  or 
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which  it  refuses  to  deal  with  and  which  is  to  be  brought  about  by  home 
rule.  You  would  expect,  when  it  is  said  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  be 
broken  up,  that  at  least  a  case  should  be  made  out  showing-  that  there  were 
gi-eat  subjects  of  policy,  and  great  demands  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  which  representatives  of  Ireland  had  united  to  ask  and  which  the 
representatives  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  had  united  to  refuse.  There 
is  no  such  grievance.  There  is  nothing  that  Ireland  has  asked  and  which 
this  country  and  this  Parliament  have  refused.  This  Parliament  has  done 
for  Ireland  what  it  would  have  scrupled  to  do  for  England  and  Scotland." 

Or  again : 

"  Can  any  rational  man  suppose  that  at  this  time  of  day,  in  this  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  we  are  going  to  disintegrate  the  great  capital  institutions 
of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight 
of  mankind,  and  crippling  any  power  we  possess  for  bestowing  benefits  by 
legislation  on  the  country  to  which  we  belong?  .  .  .  We  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  higher  law  to  govern  the  actions  of  Parliament  than 
the  law  of  conciliation,  good  as  that  law  may  be.  We  desire  to  conciliate 
Ireland.  We  desire  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  and  painful  recollections 
of  her  people.  We  desire  to  attach  her  to  this  island  in  the  silken  cords  of 
love.  But  there  was  a  higher  and  a  paramount  aim  in  the  measures  that 
Parliament  has  passed,  and  that  was  that  it  should  do  its  duty.  It  was  to 
set  itself  right  with  the  national  conscience,  with  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  principles  of  justice;  and  when  that  is  done,  I  say  fearlessly 
that,  whether  conciliation  be  at  once  realized  or  not,  the  position  of  this 
country  is  firm  and  invulnerable." 

What,  then,  were  the  measures  to  which  he  refers?  First, 
there  was  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  was 
his  first  great  effort  at  conciliation,  and  proved  to  his  old  Oxford 
friends  how  completely  and  finally  he  had  broken  with  his  past. 
Its  story  is  as  follows :  In  1865,  upon  a  general  Irish  motion,  in 
which  the  question  of  the  church  establishment  was  brought  up, 
he  had  made  the  speech  which  really  lost  him  his  Oxford  seat, 
declaring  that  though  the  position  of  the  Irish  Church  was  false, 
the  question  "belonged  to  the  future,"  "was  lying  at  a  distance 
he  could  not  measure,  and  out  of  the  bearing  of  practical  poli- 
tics." On  this  ground  only  he  did  not  vote"  in  the  division. 
But  now,  when  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1868  had  been  passed  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  time  which  had  seemed  so  remote  came  at  once. 
He  brought  in  resolutions  condemning  the  establishment;  de- 
feated the  government  upon  them ;  Parliament  was  dissolved 
and  a  Liberal  majority  returned.  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once  resigned, 
and  on    succeeding  him  as  premier,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  re- 
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deemed  the  pledge  implied  in  his  resolutions,  and  carried  the 
Disestablishment  Bill  in  bis  first  year  of  power.  Even  his  ene- 
mies allowed  that  a  very  difficult  piece  of  work  had  been  splen- 
didly clone.      Early  in  the  struggle  he  said: 

■•  What  we  have  to  do,  is  to  consider  well  and  deeply  before  we  take  the 
first  step  iu  an  engagement  such  as  this  ;  but  having  entered  into  the  con- 
troversy, there  and  then  to  acquit  ourselves  like  men,  and  to  use  every 
i  to  remove  what  still  remains  of  the  scandals  and  calamities  in  the 

relations  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  make  our  best  efforts  to  fill  up 
with  the  cement  of  human  concord  the  noble  fabric  of  the  British  empire." 

Following  up  this  policy  in  the  next  year,  lie  brought  in  his 
land  bill,  declaring  his  own  belief  that  it  would  be  the  death 
blow  of  Fenianism.  It  was  put  through  with  the  same  vigor  and 
thoroughness.     On  the  third  reading  he  said: 

"What  we  desire  is  that  the  work  of  this  bill  should  be  like  the  work 
of  nature.  Its  operations  we  believe  will  be  quiet  and  gradual.  We  wish 
to  harm  no  one.  What  we  wish  is  that  where  there  has  been  despondency 
there  shall  be  hope;  where  mistrust,  confidence;  wdiere  alienation  and  hate, 
there  shall,  however  gradually,  be  woven  the  ties  of  strong  attachment  be- 
tween man  and  man." 

Thus  in  two  years  had  fallen  the  two  main  branches,  as  they 
were  called,  of  the  "  Irish  upas  tree."  No  wonder  that  the 
author  of  these  great  reforms  was  able  to  answer  Mr.  Butt  in 
1871  in  the  firm  and  hopeful  language  quoted  above.  Alas  for 
the  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and  men!  Fenianism  did  not  disap- 
pear, and  in  1871  the  prospect  was  as  dark  as  ever. 

Bitter  were  the  gibes  of  Mr.  Disraeli : 

"It  is  true  that  murder  is  perpetrated  with  impunity,  that  life  is  not 
secure,  that  property  has  no  enjoyment,  scarcely  any  existence.  .  .  .  We 
have  grudged  him  neither  time,  labor,  nor  devotion.  Under  his  influence 
and  at  his  instance  we  have  legalized  confiscation,  consecrated  sacrilege,  and 
condoned  high  treason ;  we  have  destroyed  churches,  shaken  property  to 
its  foundations,  and  emptied  jails;  and  now  he  cannot  govern  the  country 
without  coming  to  a  parliamentary  committee." 

I  can  well  recall  our  indignation  at  these  cynical  and  outra- 
geous criticisms  on  our  leader,  which  we  felt  as  personal  insults; 
and  they  were  resented  all  the  more  keenly  because  we  could 
not  but  feel  that  so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned  our  government 
had  not  improved  matters,  and  that  its  unexampled  activity  was 
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lessening  its  popularity.  Besides  these  radical  Irish  measures, 
Mr.  Forster  had  carried  his  great  Education  Act,  steered  with 
consummate  tact  and  fairness,  but  which  had  roused  and  baffled 
the  bigotry  of  churchmen,  dissenters,  and  freethinkers.  Purchase 
in  the  army  had  been  struck  down  by  an  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  when  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  pass  the  mea- 
sure sent  up  to  them — a  course  which  alienated  not  only  the 
Upper  House,  who  looked  on  it  as  an  insult,  and  a  sign  that 
they  would  be  the  next  institution  overhauled,  but  the  old  Whig 
Party.  I  must  own,  too,  that  it  startled  some  of  us  Liberal  inde- 
pendents in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  myself,  after  the  first 
shock,  came  to  be  rather  pleased  with  this  proof  of  high-handed- 
ness. In  our  time,  alas !  we  can  never  hope  for  "  a  strong,  still 
man  in  a  blatant  land  " ;  but  at  last  it  seemed  we  had  found,  at  any 
rate,  a  strong  man,  "who  can  rule,  and  dare  not  lie."  For,  in 
spite  of  the  gathering  clouds  visible  all  round  the  political  hori- 
zon, Mr.  Gladstone  wrent  on  to  deal  with  the  higher  education  in 
Ireland.  He  was  defeated  on  his  bill  in  March,  1874,  and  though 
his  government  remained  in  till  the  end  of  the  session  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli refusing  to  take  office),  it  was  weakened  still  further  by  the 
rejection  of  several  government  bills  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
in  the  election  which  followed  the  Conservatives  were  returned 
in  a  majority,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  became  premier. 

I  believe  that  the  offer  which  in  this  contest  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  in  his  address,  of  the  total  repeal  of  the  income  tax  if  he 
should  be  sent  back  with  a  majority,  and  the  apparent  caprice 
and  unmanliness  of  his  conduct  in  deserting  his  post  as  leader, 
and  yet  again  and  again  coming  back  into  the  House  and  super- 
seding Lord  Hartington,  who  was  doing  his  abandoned  work  of 
rallying  and  re-invigorating  the  broken  party,  tried  the  faith  of 
many  other  Liberals,  as  they  certainly  did  mine.  I  had  often 
contrasted  the  public  character  and  methods  of  the  two  leaders, 
and  maintained  that  while  Mr.  Disraeli  had  a  fine  instinct  for 
men's  weaknesses  and  meannesses,  and  governed  for  the  most 
part  by  appeals  to  these,  Mr.  Gladstone  always  appealed  to  their 
sense  of  duty  and  strove  to  introduce  a  higher  moral  standard 
into  public  life.  In  the  next  three  or  four  years  (looking  from 
outside,  for  I  had  not  been  returned  to  the  1875  Parliament!  I 
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could  no  longer  plead  this  contrast  with  any  confidence.  Both 
leaden  and  their  fallowings  seemed  to  he  more  and  more  allow- 
ing politics  to  drift  into  a  series  of  faction  fights,  in  which  the 
triumphs  of  party,  not  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  were  the 
prize  to  be  aimed  at. 

These  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone  were  increased  by  his 
famous  "  Midlothian  campaign,"  when,  by  pamphlets  and  inflam- 
matory speeches  delivered  in  many  centers,  he  roused  the  mind 
and  heart  of  England  to  sympathy  with  Bosnians  and  Herze- 
govinians,  and  that  "  band  of  heroes  such  as  the  world  has  rarely 
seen,  who  from  the  rocks  of  Montenegro  stand  ready  now,  as 
they  have  ever  been  during  400  years  of  exile  from  their  fertile 
plains,  to  sweep  down  from  their  fastnesses  and  meet  the  Turk." 
Such  unprecedented  action  on  the  part  of  an  ex -premier  gave 
rise  to  severe  censure  in  the  Conservative  press  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  met  his  accusers  and  justified  his  conduct  by 
the  exceptional  dangers  of  the  European  crisis,  in  which  the  whole 
weight  of  England  was  being  thrown  into  the  wrong  scale  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield.      In  defending  his  course  he  said : 

"  To  my  own  great  pain  and  with  infinite  reluctance,  but  under  the  full 
and  strong  conviction  of  political  old  age,  I  may  be  said  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  to  have  played  the  part  of  an  agitator.  My  purpose  has  been  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  day  and  night,  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  to 
counterwork  what  I  believe  to  be  the  purposes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield." 

No  doubt,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  the  Midlothian  campaign 
was  fully  justified,  as  it  brought  back  the  Liberals  to  power  with 
a  great  majority  in  the  spring  of  1880. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  had  con- 
tented himself  with  hurling  his  rival  from  office,  and  had  now 
retired  from  public  life,  as  he  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  do. 
He,  however,  chose  to  take  the  helm  again  and  became  prime 
minister.  He  found  the  Irish  question  in  a  far  more  dangerous 
condition  than  he  had  left  it  in  six  vears  before.  Mr.  Butt  had 
given  place  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  a  darker  shadow  was  cast  across 
the  unhappy  island.  The  constitutional  movement,  with  the 
yearly  motion  and  discussion,  had  been  superseded  by  the 
methods  of  the  Land  League,  boycotting,  and  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign, with  the  outrages  which  were  their  invariable  accompani- 
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ment.  The  land-hunger  had  been  whetted  by  legislation,  which 
had  already  given  the  tenant  not  only  security  in  his  holding 
and  compensation  for  all  outlay  of  his  own  upon  it,  but  in  many 
cases  a  slice  of  his  landlord's  property  without  payment.  Not 
only  the  landlords,  but  the  educated  classes  throughout  Ireland, 
seemed  to  be  either  cowed,  or  so  hopeless  as  not  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  make  a  stand  against  the  reign  of  lawlessness  and 
terror  which  had  set  in.  Their  listlessness  is  perhaps  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  one  remembers  that  both  the  English 
political  parties  were  already  more  or  less  openly  angling  for  the 
Irish  vote,  and  therefore  inclined  to  give  them  the  cold  shoulder. 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  made  no  provision  in  his  last  year  of  office  for 
renewing  the  Crimes  Act,  though  the  state  of  three-fom-ths  of 
Ireland  required  it  urgently.  The  Tories  had  thus  craftily  left 
it  for  their  successors  to  ask  once  more  for  powers  which  would 
be  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Parnellites,  and  which  always  must  in 
England  bring  a  certain  amount  of  weakness  and  unpopular- 
ity on  those  who  require  them. 

The  Gladstone  government  declined  to  encounter  this  unpop- 
ularity at  first,  but  nothing  could  be  more  clear  and  resolute 
than  our  leader's  attitude  toward  the  Parnellites.  Again  and  again 
he  denounced  them  and  their  doings  in  language  which  left  law- 
abiding  people  nothing  to  wish  for.  Thus,  in  January,  1881,  he 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  What  has  been  the  relation 
of  the  movement  of  crime  to  the  movements  of  the  Land 
League?  "  and  after  showing  the  increase  in  agrarian  crimes  in 
1880  as  the  Land  League  meetings  multiplied,  till  in  the  last 
quarter  they  had  risen  from  354  to  1671,  concluded :  "  so  that 
with  fatal  and  painful  precision  the  steps  of  crime  have  dogged 
the  steps  of  the  Land  League."  Again,  in  October,  1881 :  "  For 
nearly  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Christendom  a  body — a 
small  body — of  men  has  arisen,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  preach 
in  Ireland  the  doctrine  of  public  plunder";  and  after  denounc- 
ing Mr.  Parnell  by  name  as  the  representative  of  these  opinions, 
he  went  on : 

"He  is  very  copious  in  his  references  to  America;  he  has  said  that 
America  is  the  only  friend  of  Ireland  ;  but  in  all  his  references  to  America 
he  has  never  found  time  to  utter  one  word  of  disapproval  of,  or  misgiving 
about,  what  is  known  as  the  assassination  literature  of  that  country — not 
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Americas  literature,  no;  there  is  not  an  American  who  does  not  spurn  and 
loath.-  it  as  you  do  ;  but  there  are,  it,  is  sad  to  say.  a  knot  of  Irishmen  not 
aahamed  to  point  out  in  the  press  they  maintain,  how  the  ships  of  her 
Majesty's  navy  ought  to  be  blown  into  the  air,  and  how  individuals  they 
are  pleased  to  select  ought  to  be  made  the  object  of  the  knife  of  the  assassin, 
and  deprived  of  life,  because  they  ilo  not  conform  to  the  new  Irish  gospel." 

Again,  iu  October,  1881: 

'•  Rapine  is  the  first  object ;  but  rapine  is  not  the  only  object.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  these  gentlemen  wish  to  march  through  rapine  to  the  dis- 
integration and  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  even 
to  the  placing  of  different  parts  of  it  in  hostility  to  each  other.  That  is 
the  issue  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Our  opponents  are  not  the  people  of 
Ireland.  We  are  endeavoring  to  relieve  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the 
weight  of  a  tyrannical  yoke." 

Once  more  in  the  same  month  he  said: 

"I  take  as  the  representative  of  the  opinions  I  denounce  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  ability,  Mr.  Parnell,  the  member  for  Cork  ;  but  while  I  admit 
that  he  is  a  man  of  ability,  I  say  his  doctrines  are  not  such  as  require  any 
very  considerable  ability  to  recommend  them.  If  you  go  forth  upon  a 
mission  to  demoralize  a  people  by  teaching  them  to  make  the  property  of 
their  neighbors  the  object  of  their  covetous  desires,  it  does  not  need  super- 
human gifts  to  find  a  certain  number  of  followers  for  a  doctrine  like  that." 

"While  using  this  plain  and  stern  language,  he  nevertheless 
went  on  to  pass  another  land  bill,  which  gave  Irish  tenants  a 
more  secure  and  favorable  tenure  of  their  holdings,  not  only 
than  English  and  Scotch  farmers,  but  than  tenants  in  any  other 
country  in  Christendom.  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that 
the  alternative  had  to  be  adopted  once  again.  After  a  short 
attempt  to  rule  without  it,  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  passed 
the  most  stringent  act  known  to  this  generation,  giving  the  Irish 
executive  power  to  arrest  and  imprison  without  trial,  persons 
who  were  fomenting  agitation  and  defying  the  law.  One  of  the 
strongest  and  most  just  statesmen  of  our  day,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
was  Irish  secretary.  He  had  always  been  a  stanch  friend  of 
Ireland,  having  thirty  years  before,  in  very  early  manhood, 
promoted  and  administered  the  relief  in  the  great  famine ;  but  he 
was  not  the  man  to  tamper  with  revolution,  and  in  the  early 
months  of  1882  Mr.  Parnell  and  all  the  most  dangerous  of  his 
followers  were  in  Kilmainham  and  other  Irish  jails.  It  is  useless 
to  speculate  on  what  might  have  happened  had  Mr.  Forster  been 
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allowed  to  work  out  his  policy  by  his  colleagues.  But  at  Easter 
he  retired  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  government,  and  Mr.  Parnell  was 
let  out  of  Kilmainham. 

Independent  Liberals  had  been  sorely  tried  by  the  scope  of 
the  last  Act.  Probably  many  of  us  accepted  it  without  public 
protest  only  because  of  the  extreme  danger  of  the  crisis  and 
the  trust  we  had  in  Mr.  Forster.  What  could  be  the  meaning 
of  this  volte-face }.  Why  had  he  resigned,  or  Parnell  been  let  out? 
The  late  Secretary  maintained  a  stern  silence,  while  Mr.  Glad- 
stone declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that: 

"  There  was  no  negotiation,  promise,  or  engagement  whatever  with  the 
suspects.  I  repeat,  there  never  was  the  slightest  understanding  of  any  kind 
between  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  honorable  member  for  Cork. 
The  honorable  member  has  asked  nothing  and  got  nothing  from  us.  and  we 
on  our  side  asked  nothing  and  got  nothing  from  him." 

Nothing  could  be  more  straightforward,  nothing  more  satis- 
factory. But  the  opposition  would  not  be  satisfied,  and  night 
after  night  pressed  the  government  with  questions ;  till  bit  by 
bit  the  first  positive  denial  was  modified.  Mr.  Gladstone  (to 
give  one  instance)  admitted  that: 

"My  reason  for  saying  there  was  no  negotiation,  was  that  while  we  wel- 
comed all  information  as  to  his  intentions,  nothing  whatever  passed  from 
us  to  the  honorable  member  for  Cork." 

To  cut  a  miserable  story  short,  it  came  out  by  degrees  that 
Captain  O'Shea,  member  of  Parliament  for  Clare,  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr.  Parnell,  was  allowed  by  him  to  write,  on 
April  13,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  intimating  that  if  a  bill  was  brought 
in  dealing  with  arrears  of  rent,  his  personal  influence  would  be 
used  in  maintaining  order  in  Ireland ;  that  this  letter  was  shown 
to  and  commented  on  favorably  by  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  that  a  second 
"confidential"  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Captain 
O'Shea,  sa}-ing  that  if  a  full  arrears  bill  were  passed,  "  it  would 
enable  us  to  cooperate  cordially  with  the  Liberal  Party  in  for- 
warding Liberal  business";  that  this  letter  was  shown  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Forster;  that  the  latter 
had  had  an  interview  with  O'Shea,  at  which  he  merelv  under- 
took  to  tell  his  colleagues  what  O'Shea  told  him  (being  himself 
still  against  the  release  unless  Parnell  would  undertake  to  obey 
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14  that  the  cabinet  re- 

*  £ft  in  Mr.  »T~  ",  ceased  to  exist  for  other 
o  the  most  trustworthy  of  ^™\  u  stiU  te  eonstramed  to 
od  Liberals  as  it  did  for  «•  J*  *  ™  1  carrying  a  firm  ami  con- 
Mlow  him,  as  the  best  hope  even  yet  ^^  tieaty  and 

ci  -Xry  policy  in  Ireland,  m  ^°^       d       of  mystery  and 

doubt  his  utterance  as  to  the  ™thods  Interropted 

penally  -  *  hoyco tung,  w    e^s ^  ^  la. 

by  Mr.  Dillon  m  ^  **»*  o       turned  on  him  at  once  with. 

tion,  "  exclusive  dealing,    he  na  That  has  nothing  to  do 

driving  men  to  do  J***Jto  the  hon0rable  gentleman. 

the  illegality  recommended  by  ^  ^  heart. 

Thus  the  -r-a^S^ffiS-j, 

S  the  Franchise  Bill  !-*£*  *£*  to  probaUhty  of  the 
eve  of  the  electtons  of  1885,  m  v  Mr  Gladstone 

return  of  eighty  home-rule >  member  f  ^  danger  0£ 

at  Edinburgh  solemnly  warned * ^co  J  ^  ^  be  ^ 


^.tX5M==K'-'i 
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Ominous  words !  In  spite  of  the  appeal,  he  found  himself  in  just 
such  a  minority  as  the  result  of  the  elections,  and  at  once  surren- 
dered to  the  home-rule  cry,  and  met  the  new  House  with  his 
bills  for  giving  Ireland  an  independent  Parliament  and  executive, 
though  the  plan  of  campaign  and  boycotting  were  as  rife  as  ever. 
At  the  same  time  it  became  known  that  prominent  Tories  also 
were  intriguing  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  notably  Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  angry  dismay  of  many 
of  us  at  this  crisis.  It  seemed  as  though  our  nation  was  falling 
into  the  condition  summed  up  in  the  terrible  words  of  Jeremiah : 
"A  wonderful  and  horrible  thing  is  committed  in  the  land.  The 
prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their 
means,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so ;  and  what  will  ye  do  in 
the  end  thereof?  " 

But  England  had  not  sunk  so  low.  After  the  first  shock, 
half  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  refused  to  follow  him,  and  the 
Liberal  Party  was  broken  up.  Let  Americans  look  at  the  names 
of  the  seceding  Liberals :  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Mr.  Bright, 
the  only  two  men  left  in  Parliament  who  had  been  prominent 
supporters  of  the  North  in  1861-62 ;  Lord  Selbourne,  the  trusted 
Liberal  lord  chancelor  who  had  been  Mr.  Gladstone's  intimate 
friend  since  Oxford  days;  Lord  Hartington,  who  had  led  the 
Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Mr.  Gladstone  left 
them  in  1874;  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Goschen,  perhaps  the  two 
ablest  and  most  trusted  of  the  moderate  Liberals ;  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, the  representative  in  the  government  of  the  Radical  wing 
of  the  party.  These  men  of  cabinet  rank,  and  behind  them  Sir 
Henry  James,  the  late  attorney-general,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney, 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  and  a  host  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  the 
younger  Liberals.  I  will  not  speak  of  those  who  followed  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Many  of  them  are  old  friends  and  men  of  high 
standing  and  character,  and  no  unnecessary  word  of  mine  shall 
add  to  the  bitterness  of  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  bills  were  rejected.  A  dissolution  followed, 
and  the  Unionists  were  returned  in  a  large  majority.  For  three 
years  Lord  Salisbury,  supported  by  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and 
with  one  of  them,  Mr.  Goschen,  as  his  chancelor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, has  been  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country  in 
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16  ♦  >itt«and  factions  wHcli  haa 

,„.    - «•-;::::  STZSK  «»■'■*  •;:;,:;:;:« 

En(,feh  l«ri-i»",'n,;U'-'.,a         „,„b,ncd  intimidation  by  the  fear  of 
™Lrf  "boycotting"  as    com,' "  murder  which  is  not  to 

;:;;:;:,  Jn*+*  »*  *££  co—  ,,■«■  back  ** 

Z  denounced";  who  m  t be  "°u,f  J    sive  deaUng,"  is  actually 

Sorn  Mr.  Dillon's  ^  «*  what  Primrose  Dames 

Containing  now  that  fcg?**"  ,  »°  g.  statesman  who  urged 

im.  doing  i"  England  wuh  .my  d  League  wlth  fatal 

iu  1881  that  "  crime  dogged  tl    s  eps  ^  ^  walttng 

and  painful  preosion,   and |  ^'^membermentof  theemptre,  ■ 
nomavelUloongbvapmeto  bee.s  ^  ^  who 

now,  as  leader  of  tbeopposmo^-g  rf  campaign,   „ 

liave  not  abandoned  boycotnng  o        JP^  mi  o{ 

«  eonsp.euonsly  mode  ate      and  fo  my  mind        ,      t 

a  nation"  (J*"^.1**     better  than  any  one  the  fearfully 

the  man  who  should  k^STiM"  ^ch  ^"'^  "t 
trving  and   dangerous  condttmns  ^  former  (       t 

ol,ce  uphold  the  law  »  »  ^  mere    ^ols 

It  them  of  his  own  W— *  atter  with  secretly  promottng 
of  a  Tory  government,  and  the  to  Q , 

the   outrages   they    are   rutoag »  even  oJ  the  keen- 

And,  forgetful  of  all  the  ^T^peate  confuted  charges 
est  political  warfare  m ^  England,  P  who  h  d  h 

again  and  again,  till  ^-*  iven  t0  puhlish  a  formal 
£,v(,  behind  ^"b  "  eXeman,  the  bailiff,  who  had  no 
apology;  ^m^tof  Georg c  o{  ^  ]une5i ,  e  has 

lawyer  behind  '""h  but  only    he  ^  ^ 

had*  confess  that  Ins  k«°^fJt,ldraw  the  charge  of  wdlful 
feet,  though  be  wlU  not  <°™fJJ  mindB  seemed  to  impute. 
.nurder,  which  hie  language  to  ordmary  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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parliament  and  a  government  in  Ireland,  which  at  least  a  third 
of  Irishmen,  including  all  Protestants,  rich  and  poor,  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  (except  Roman- 
ists), and  of  the  employers  of  labor,  and  educated  men,  repudiate 
absolutely,  and  which  the  best-informed  Irishmen  hold  will  in- 
evitably end  in  civil  war,  that  the  legislatures  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  have  memoralized  our  Parliament,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval it  would  seem  of  a  large  section  of  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  eastern  States. 

I  cannot  but  warn  you  that  you  are  deceived ;  and  that  while 
you  are  meaning  only  to  express  admiration  for  and  confidence 
in  a  statesman  with  whose  career  you  are  not  familiar,  you  are  in 
reality  doing  what  in  you  lies  to  palliate  crime,  and  to  set  aside 
the  old  commandments,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,"  "Thou 
shalt  not  covet. 

Thomas  Hughes. 
2 


CAN  OUR  SOCIAL  ILLS  BE  REMEDIED? 

A  short  and  easy  method  of  dealing,  with  this  question  is 

A  biiom  anu  easy  troubles  of  the  time, 

to  deny  that  there  are  any  social  ills,     lne  trououa,  , 

-  11  •        •   „„r      Tl.prp  are  no  true  causes  of  com- 

best  attainable.     If  there  are  ev«s  they  are  the  fro. ;  rfo£ 
ktermeddling;  let  us  take  oft  our  hauds  and  all  will  go  well 
\ I  t hat "if  "  '  Eveu  the  stauchest  champious  of  the  status  qm> 
come  round,  at  last,  to  the  admission  that  -me  things  are  not  as 
thev  should  be.     Ills  there  are,  as  they  confess,  and  they  an 
nolee  L  remedy;  it  consists  in  the  undoing  of  what  has  been 
mistakenly  done;  even  so  it  is  a  remedy,  and  an  acknowledg- 
Zlfof  existing  ills.    The  most  inveterate  .**"*«-£  * 
„ore  the  social  discontent  and  cannot  maintain  that  it  .  all  un 
reasonable.    If  his  panacea  is  tariff-reform,  that  is  prescr  bed  as 
a   ure  for  injustice.     If  he  urges  upon  plutocrats  a  hberal  »  of 
heir  surplus  wealth  for  popular  education  it is  because  hes 
the  tendency  of  wealth  to  congestion,  and  the  need  of  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  it.      In  fact,  there  >  no  student  o 
social  questions,  no  matter  what  his  social  or  economic  theories 
may  be!  who  does  not  quickly  imply,  when  he  begins  to  discuss 
the  present  condition  of  society,  that  there  arc  social  ills,  and 
that  some  of  them  may,  to  some  extent  at  least,  be  remedied 
Probably  there  are  few  readers  of  the  Forum  whose  optimism  is 
so  serene  that  they  can  discern  no  evils,  whose  pessimism  is 
so  hopeless  that  they  have  no  faith  in  remedies,  or  whose  fatal- 
ism is  so  perverse  that  they  will  not  believe  that  human  intelli- 
gence can  mitigate  the  woes  under  which  humanity  is    at.or.ng_ 
Most  of  us  believe,  with  Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  that    the  future  of 
human  society  is  in  its  own  hands,"  and  that  "a  great  and  rapid 
progress  can 'be  artificially  attained  through  clear  and  accurate 
scientific  foresight  of  the  necessary  effect  of  present  human  modi- 
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fications."  *  Assuming,  then,  that  there  are  social  ills,  let  us  ask 
what  are  some  of  them. 

The  phenomenon  which  first  appears,  and  on  which  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  continually  rest,  is  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  world's  increasing  wealth.  The  capitalistic  classes  and  those 
economically  affiliated  with  them  are  getting  more  than  an  equi- 
table share  of  the  wealth  annually  produced.  The  laboring 
classes  and  those  affiliated  with  them  are  getting  less  than  an 
equitable  share.  This  is  not  denying  that  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  class  is  improving;  it  is  only  saying  that  it  does  not 
improve  so  rapidly  as  it  should.  The  chasm  between  the  two 
classes  is  growing  wider  and  deeper.  Workmen  now  enjoy  in 
their  homes  comforts  that  once  they  could  not  command;  but 
the  contrast  between  the  home  of  the  working-man  and  the  home 
of  his  employer  is  far  greater  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  I 
suspect  that  it  is  true,  also,  that  the  proportion  of  working-men 
who  are  hopelessly  in  debt  is  much  larger  than  formerly.  The 
higher  standard  of  living  is  maintained,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, at  the  expense  of  the  trading  class — at  the  expense,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  community  at  large;  for  the  trader  must  make 
reckoning  of  his  bad  debts  when  he  fixes  his  rate  of  profits,  and 
all  our  goods  cost  us  more  because  some  of  our  neighbors, 
through  misfortune  or  profligacy,  make  bills  which  they  are 
never  able  to  pay.  In  this  back-handed  way  something  is  done 
to  equalize  the  distribution  of  wealth,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  moral  or  the  social  welfare  of  the  community  is  improved  by 
this  process.  The  fact  remains,  that  the  working  classes  are  get- 
ting less  than  their  proportionate  share  of  the  enormous  gains  of 
modern  civilization. 

But  the  fact  is  often  challenged.  "  No  such  inequality  ex- 
ists," some  men  say;  "all  industrial  classes  are  sharing  equitably 
in  the  world's  growing  wealth."  Mr.  Atkinson  insists  that  the 
working-men  get  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  annual  product. 
Dr.  Griffen  and  Mr.  Mulhall  and  Mr.  Mallock  figure  up  a  rapid 
gain  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  working  classes,  making 
out  that  they  are  advancing  much  more  swiftly  than  the  capital- 
istic classes.  Some  of  these  demonstrations  are  quite  too  over- 
*  "Dynamic  Sociology,"  I.,  137. 
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whelming ;  we  are  constantly  forced  to  the  reflection  that  though 
the  clay  of  miracles  is  past,  the  clay  of  the  statistical  prestidigi- 
tator is  just  dawning.  There  is  no  space  here  for  the  refutation 
of  these  lightning  calculators.  That  has  been  effectually  done 
elsewhere.  But  one  or  two  tolerably  familiar  considerations 
may  well  be  called  to  mind. 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  growth  of  giant  monopo- 
lies. Great  railway  combinations,  with  parasites  that  suck  the 
life  out  of  commerce ;  corporations  that  c6ntrol  courts  and  man- 
ipulate legislatures ;  enormous  trusts  that  get  possession  of  whole 
industries  and  exact  tribute  from  the  entire  population — these 
are  springing  up  on  every  side.  The  skillful  and  daring  man- 
agers of  these  monopolies  are  making  enormous  fortunes.  That 
this  tendency  is  becoming  oppressive  and  dangerous,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted.  It  is  true  that  a  few  genial  optimists  rise 
up  to  insist  that  the  trusts  can  do  no  wrong ;  that  they  are  sure 
to  use  the  tremendous  power  which  they  have  seized  for  the 
public  benefit.  Such  faith  in  human  nature  is  cheering  indeed ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  keep  our  eyes  open.  The  object  of  the 
trust  is,  confessedly,  to  control  the  entire  output  of  the  product 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  The  sugar  trust  aims  to  control  the 
sugar  market.  If  it  does  not  bring  in  all  the  refineries,  it  in- 
cludes so  many  of  them  that  it  can  easily  kill  off  the  rest  when 
they  refuse  to  adopt  its  price  list.  It  does  not  intend  to  permit 
any  effective  competition.  Having  secured  this  tremendous 
power,  the  price  of  sugar  will  be  determined  by  the  will  of  the 
managers  of  the  sugar  trust.  Supply  and  demand  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  competition  is  practically  excluded ;  the  price  list 
of  the  sugar  trust  is  fixed  by  a  legislative  act  of  the  managers  of 
the  trust,  who  have  undertaken  to  determine  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  how  much  sugar  they  shall  eat,  and  what  they 
shall  pay  for  it. 

Every  trust,  I  say,  aims  to  do  exactly  this;  and  some  of 
them,  as  is  evident,  are  coming  close  to  their  aim.  When  they 
reach  it — in  the  degree  in  which  they  attain  unto  it — they  con- 
trol by  a  method  purely  legislative  the  expenditure  of  the 
people  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  sumptuary  legislation 
of  the  most  sweeping  character,  a  kind  of  legislation  that  for 
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many  a  day  no  civilized  people  has  tolerated.     And  it  naturally 
occurs  to  some  of  us  to  inquire  who  these  people  are  that  are  ex- 
ercising such  intimate  and  rigorous  supervision  of  our  manner 
of  life,  and  who  gave  them  this  authority.     We  are  greatly  reas- 
sured, of  course,  to  be  told  that  they  are  always  good  people; 
that  they  have  undertaken  this  regulation  of  our  expenses  for 
our  benefit;  that  their  whole  object  is  to  give  us  good  goods  at 
low  prices ;  that  they  would  never  think  of  making  themselves 
rich  by  taxing  us  too  heavily.  And  the  words  of  those  who  bring 
us  these  good  tidings  are  "as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath 
a  pleasant  voice  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument";  all  the 
same  we  are  bound  to  watch  out.     Certain  it  is  that  the  people 
at   large   have  grave   suspicions  that   such   despotisms  are  not 
always  purely  benevolent;  they  see  many  evidences  that  these 
monopolies  are  enriching  their  managers  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.     This  is  the  popular  impression  to-day.     There  are  few 
persons,  outside  the  monopolies,  who  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  pernicious  and  oppressive.     Economists  and  political  philoso- 
phers are  discussing  the  problem  with  solicitude ;  legislators  are 
groping  after  methods  of  restricting  and  controlling  these  greedy 
combinations.     And  why?     Simply  because  they  are  getting  an 
inequitable  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.    The  widespread 
anxiety  and    indignation  aroused    by  the  operations  of    these 
monopolies  is  the  expression  of  the  popular  belief  that  capital  is 
getting  more  and  labor  less  than  its  rightful  share  of  the  product 
of  industry.      There  is   reason  for   this  anxiety.      The   alarm 
which  good  citizens  feel  at  the  growth  of  these  combinations  is 
not  groundless.     The  attempts  to  bring  them  under  governmen- 
tal supervision — such  as  we  witness  in  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  and  in  various  legislative  devices  for  the  regulation 
of  trusts — are  reasonable  in  their  aims,  whether  or  not  they  are 
all  wise  in  their  adaptation. 

There  is,  then,  a  social  question;  "the  working-man,"  as  Mr. 
Chauncey  Depew  alleges,  "  has  a  grievance."  It  is  a  mistake  to 
say  that  he  does  not  know  what  it  is ;  he  does  know.  He  knows 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  system  which  permits  so 
many  monojwlies  by  which  industry  is  taxed  to  build  up  pluto- 
cratic fortunes. 
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Out  of  this  sullen  conviction  arises  the  growing  feud  of  rich 
and  poor;  bitterness,  jealousy,  and  alienation  which  augur  ill  for 
the  future.  These  antipathetic  tempers  are  one  of  the  ominous 
signs  of  the  times.  The  labor  troubles  are  largely  sentimental. 
Grudges  and  resentments  are  apt  to  enter  into  them.  The  master 
has  a  spite  against  the  men  or  the  men  against  the  master,  which 
is  the  legacy  of  former  feuds ;  the  employer  is  incensed  when  the 
walking  delegate  refuses  to  permit  him  to  negotiate  with  his  own 
help;  the  working-men  are  wrathful  when  their  employer  seems 
bent  on  crippling  the  trade  union  in  which,  as  they  believe,  is 
their  only  hope  of  salvation.  The  cause  of  some  troubles  and 
the  aggravation  of  many  others  may  be  traced  to  such  jealousies. 
It  is  not  always,  as  Cobden  said,  purely  a  "  knife-and-fork  ques- 
tion " ;  it  is  often  an  affair  in  which  the  amour  propre  is  touched 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Besides,  the  growing  disparity  of 
fortune  and  social  condition  between  the  master  and  his  men 
results  in  personal  alienations  and  enmities. 

Another  of  our  social  ills  is  the  increase  of  our  social  parasites. 
The  paupers  and  the  criminals  and  the  gamblers  of  all  grades  con- 
stitute the  parasitic  classes.  The  paupers  and  the  criminals  make 
up  what  Prof.  William  Graham  calls  "the  social  residuum," 
which  he  thus  describes : 

"  The  class  that  constitutes  the  shame  and  sorrow  and  danger  of  society 
and  civilization ;  the  class,  if  class  it  can  be  called,  that  has  no  common 
distinction  save  that  it  possesses  nothing ;  the  great  lowest  stratum  of 
society  underneath  the  lowest-paid  laboring  classes  ;  without  land,  with- 
out money,  without  goods,  without  houses,  sometimes  without  house- 
shelter,  for  the  most  part  without  honest  art  or  handicraft  or  ways  of  ob- 
taining any  of  these  things  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  must  accordingly 
either  beg  or  steal  or  receive  public  charity,  or  contrive  by  various  mys- 
terious arts  which  necessity  teaches,  but  which  science  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated, to  get  from  others  the  necessary  means  of  life." 

This  class  entails  upon  the  community  not  only  moral  con- 
tamination and  physical  peril,  but  also  great  economic  injury; 
its  support  must  come,  in  one  way  or  another,  from  the  labor  of 
the  industrious  and  productive  classes.  The  gamblers — those 
who  depend  on  gambling  for  their  livelihood,  whether  they  gam- 
ble in  the  Stock  Exchange  or  at  the  faro  bank,  whether  they  are 
margin-speculators  or  bunko-steerers — all  belong  to  this  class. 
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The  physical  evils  with  which  they  threaten  society  may  be  less 
than  those  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the  tramp  and  the 
burglar ;  but  the  moral  contamination  is  far  greater,  and  the  eco- 
nomic injury  infinitely  worse.  They  are  getting  enormous 
amounts  of  money  for  their  own  purposes,  which  are  not  always 
the  purest ;  and  they  are  giving  society  in  return  for  it  nothing 
but  the  deadliest  injury,  poisoning  industry  and  trade  in  their 
very  sources,  and  infecting  all  our  social  life  with  an  unsocial 
virus.  The  burden  of  this  parasitic  class — the  paupers,  the  lack- 
alls,  the  criminals,  the  gamblers — is  steadily  increasing ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  grievous  of  our  social  ills. 

Doubtless  many  other  such  ills  might  be  enumerated;  but 
we  will  confine  our  thought  to  those  now  mentioned.  We  have 
agreed  that  all  social  ills  are  remediable ;  what  are  the  remedies 
of  these?  How  can  we  cure  the  growing  inequalities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  the  growing  enmities  of  rich  and  poor,  the 
growing  parasitism  of  beggars  and  thieves  and  gamblers? 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  congestion  of  wealth?  Is  it  the 
laws?  To  some  extent,  doubtless.  But  who  makes  the  laws? 
The  working  classes,  who  are  the  sufferers  from  these  inequali- 
ties, have  the  political  power  in  their  own  hands.  They,  and 
those  naturally  affiliated  with  them,  constitute  a  numerical 
majority  of  the  voting  population.  Why  do  they  not  apply  the 
remedy?  If  these  inequalities  arise  in  part  from  oppressive  tax- 
ation, either  direct  or  indirect,  or  from  privileges  extended  to 
combined  capital  by  legislation,  or  from  any  other  political 
causes,  the  people  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them  promptly 
and  effectively.  They  choose  the  legislators;  the  judges  are 
their  representatives ;  there  are  no  wrongs  whose  source  is  politi- 
cal that  they  cannot  correct  if  they  possess  the  requisite  intelli- 
gence. Here,  of  course,  is  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  These  ine- 
qualities are,  in  part,  due  to  political  causes.  Bad  laws,  unjust 
systems  of  taxation,  greatly  aggravate  these  tendencies  and  fur- 
nish to  the  plutocrats  and  the  monopolists  their  opportunities. 
And  these  same  bad  laws  and  bad  systems  are  enacted  or  per- 
petuated by  the  votes  of  the  people  who  are  suffering  under  them. 
Misled  by  demagogues,  they  bind  these  burdens  upon  their  own 
shoulders.      The  worst  ringsters  and  corruptionists  in  politics 
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often  owe  their  election  to  the  people  whom  they  habitually 
plunder. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is,  of  course,  an  increase  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  working  classes.  A  better  understanding  of 
political  and  economic  questions  would  enable  them  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  considerable  number  of  their  burdens.  Until 
they  arrive,  in  some  way,  at  this  better  understanding,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  can  be  done  for  them.  Doubtless  the  efforts  of 
all  men  of  good  will  should  be  directed  toward  enlightening 
them  and  co-operating  with  them  in  securing  better  legislation ; 
but  they  will  never  be  fully  emancipated  till  they  discern  their 
own  interest  and  steadily  pursue  it.  Precisely  how  much  can  be 
done  by  law  to  remove  these  evils  is  not  yet  evident;  but  some 
of  the  mischiefs  that  have  been  engendered  by  class  legislation 
may  be  corrected,  and  some  of  the  heaviest  burdens  now  resting 
on  industry  may  be  taken  off.  And  it  must  be  that  there  is 
power  in  the  state  to  prevent  those  encroachments  upon  indus- 
trial liberty  which  the  rings  and  the  trusts  are  always  plotting. 
Legislation  of  this  character  calls  for  the  highest  order  -of  states- 
manship ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  state  is  always  a  delicate  and 
an  arduous  business;  we  must  not  shrink  from  it  because  it  is 
difficult,  for  the  ills  that  we  seek  to  remove  are  becoming  intol- 
erable. 

It  is  not,  however,  wholly  to  defective  legislation  that  these 
inequalities  are  due.  The  organization  of  industry  is  still  essen- 
tially aristocratic.  The  state  is  republican;  the  factory  is  a  sur- 
vival of  feudalism.  I  believe  that  some  modification  of  the  re- 
publican principle  must  be  introduced  into  our  industries.  The 
workmen  must  be  identified  with  the  conduct  of  business  as 
they  are  with  the  conduct  of  the  commonwealth.  This  needs  to 
be  done  tentatively  and  gradually,  but  in  this  direction  we  must 
go.  The  logic  of  our  institutions  drives  us  in  this  direction. 
Indeed,  unless  all  signs  are  misleading,  this  is  the  way  we  are 
going.  The  growth  of  the  principle  of  industrial  partnership  in 
this  country  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  been  very 
rapid.  Mr.  N.  P.  Gillman's  admirable  little  book  on  "  Profit- 
Sharing  "  gives  us  the  encouraging  figures.  That  some  scheme, 
involving  this  principle,  by  which  the  laborers  are  admitted  to  a 
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participation  in  the  gains  of  industry,  and  cease  to  be  the  mere 
feudal  retainers  and  dependents  of  the  great  manufacturers,  will 
gradually  replace  the  simple  wage  system,  seems  to  me  inevita- 
ble. Doubtless  the  working  of  such  a  scheme  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  a  large  measure  of  wisdom,  patience,  and 
genuine  good- will.  When  he  makes  his  men  partners,  he  must  be 
ready  to  treat  them  with  consideration,  and  to  take  them  very 
fully  into  his  confidence;  and  the  manner  of  his  dealing  with 
them  must  be  such  as  to  convince  them  that  he  is  not  only  try- 
ing to  increase  his  own  gains,  but  that  he  is  determined  to  let 
them  share  freely  in  his  prosperity.  The  successful  working  of 
the  scheme  demands,  also,  on  the  part  of  the  working-men,  a  spirit 
of  justice,  a  docile  temper,  and  a  habit  of  self-control  which  we 
do  not  always  find  among  them.  But  these  improvements  are 
to  be  looked  for;  in  fact  they  are  already  appearing.  And  I  ex- 
pect to  see,  if  I  live  twenty-five  years  longer,  a  very  perceptible 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  large  classes  of  working-men, 
growing  out  of  this  improved  method  of  distributing  the  product 
of  industry.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  our  industrial 
organization  conform  a  little  more  closely  to  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  our  free  institutions.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  do  so,  and 
nothing  else  is  safe.  Industrial  societies,  like  political  societies, 
will  be  more  stable  when  they  are  founded  on  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  them.  The  pyramid 
will  stand  more  firmly  on  its  base  than  on  its  apex. 

That  the  gradual  introduction  of  this  principle  will  check  the 
tendency  to  the  congestion  of  wealth  and  tend  to  its  greater  diffu- 
sion, we  may  well  hope;  but  this  tendency  will  not  be  arrested 
without  a  good  deal  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes  themselves.  For  the  operation  of  the  large  system  of  in- 
dustry— and  this  can  never  be  superseded — there  must  be  capital 
in  large  masses,  and  capital  is  the  result  of  saving.  Somebody 
must  save  money;  and  the  people  who  save  it  will  be  the  capi- 
talists, and  they  will  control  the  organization  of  industry  and 
receive  the  larger  share  of  the  profits.  If  the  working-men  will 
save  their  money  they  may  be  not  only  sharers  of  profits,  but 
owners  of  stock  and  receivers  of  dividends.  Nothing  is  more 
desirable  than  that  the  men  who  do  the  work  should  be  inter- 
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ested  in  the  business,  not  only  as  wage-receivers,  and  profit- 
sharers,  but  also  as  capitalists.  The  best  of  the  profit-sharing 
schemes  offer  them  this  opportunity.  And  the  workmen  can 
save  their  money,  if  they  will.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  permanently  and  surely  improve  their  condition.  Legisla- 
tive reforms,  improved  industrial  methods,  may  make  the  way 
easier  for  them ;  but  there  is  no  road  to  comfort  and  independ- 
ence, after  all,  but  the  plain,  old  path  of  steady  work  and  sober 
saving.  If  the  working  people  of  this  country  would  save,  for 
the  next  five  years,  the  money  that  they  spend  on  beer  and  to- 
bacco and  base-ball,  they  could  control  a  pretty  large  share  of 
the  capital  employed  in  the  industries  by  which  they  get  their 
living;  and  they  could  turn  the  dividends  of  this  capital  from 
the  pockets  of  the  money-lenders  into  their  own.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  checking  the  congestion  of  wealth  and  of  promoting 
its  diffusion,  so  expeditious,  so  certain,  and  so  beneficent  as  this ; 
I  wish  that  the  working  people  would  try  it ! 

Of  the  other  evils  mentioned — the  growing  feud  of  rich  and 
poor,  and  the  parasitism  of  the  unsocial  classes — there  is  not 
much  space  to  treat.  If  only  the  democratic  principle  can  some- 
how be  naturalized  in  our  industries,  I  think  that  these  antipa- 
thies and  jealousies  will  be  speedily  allayed.  And  if  the 
working  people  were  permitted  to  share  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  our  industries,  the  mischiefs  of  parasitism  would 
be  brought  home  to  them,  and  they  would  be  likely  to  make  an 
end  of  it.  Above  all,  the  increased  intelligence  and  the  habit  of 
caring  for  public  interests  which  the  new  methods  of  industry 
would  connote,  must  prove  fatal  to  both  these  evils. 

If,  then,  our  social  ills  are  to  be  remedied,  these  are  some  of 
the  ends  we  must  keep  in  view:  1.  The  correction  of  whatever 
injustice  may  have  crept  into  our  laws  and  our  methods  of  polit- 
ical and  legal  administration  by  which  the  strong  are  favored 
and  the  weak  are  burdened.  2.  The  creation  of  powerful  tribu- 
nals by  which  monopolies  of  all  sorts  may  be  restrained  from 
encroaching  upon  industrial  freedom.  3.  The  reorganization  of 
industry  upon  a  participatory  basis,  4.  The  suppression  of  par- 
asitism. 

All  this  involves  and   presupposes  considerable  intellectual 
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and  moral  change  in  the  community.  It  requires:  1.  A  great 
increase  of  popular  intelligence.  The  average  voter  must  know 
much  more  than  he  now  knows  before  he  can  deal  wisely  with 
these  matters.  2.  The  cultivation  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  fru- 
gality and  economy,  with  the  spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness,  on 
the  part  of  the  working  people.  3.  The  development  in  the 
minds  of  the  capitalistic  and  employing  classes  of  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  and  especially  of 
those  who  are  their  partners  in  industry.     Says  Prof.  Graham : 

"We  have  seen  that  all  the  remedies  run  up  into  moral  considerations, 
and  imply  higher  moral  ideas  in  men  ;  that  even  the  real  remedies — co-op- 
eration, education,  political  reform,  economical  reform,  state  help,  self- 
help — would  be  more  efficacious  if  men  were  morally  better ;  that  if  they 
were  morally  better,  all  necessary  reform,  political  and  social,  would  come 
as  a  matter  of  course."* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  all  seen  it ;  if  we  have  not,  let 
us  now  fix  our  eyes  upon  it,  for  it  is  the  one  truth  we  must  not 
miss.  All  the  social  remedies  "  run  up  into  moral  conditions." 
Yet  it  is  well  for  us  to  make  plain  the  paths  by  which  deliverance 
must  come,  even  while  we  work  to  strengthen  the  moral  forces 
which  shall  bring  in  the  kingdom. 

Washington  Gladden. 

*  "The  Social  Problem."  p.  456. 
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Among  the  questions  the  progress  of  which  it  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  a  bystander  to  watch  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  not  the  least  interesting  is  civil-service 
reform.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  it  is  one  of  the 
questions  on  which  public  opinion  has  acted  independently  of 
the  machines.  The  prime  movers  were  not  in  Congress.  The 
reform  did  not  emanate  from  either  of  the  parties,  nor  did  either 
of  them  cordially  embrace  it.  It  was  wrested  from  them  at  a 
juncture  when  one  of  them,  being  on  the  point  of  laying  down 
power,  was  very  willing  to  diminish  the  prospective  spoils  of  its 
successor,  while  the  other,  with  its  foot  upon  the  steps  of  office, 
did  not  dare  to  show  itself  indisposed  to  reform. 

In  the  United  States  the  introduction  of  the  examination  sys- 
tem was  a  concession  wrung  from  the  politicians  by  a  public  de- 
mand for  reform ;  and  it  had  two  objects — the  improvement  of 
the  administration,  and  the  reduction  of  a  patronage  which  served 
as  the  means  of  corruption.  Curiously  enough,  in  England, 
from  which  the  idea  apparently  was  immediately  imported,  and 
which  formed  the  special  field  of  preliminary  inquiry,  neither  of 
the  two  objects  can  be  said  to  have  prevailed,  while  the  measure, 
instead  of  being  forced  upon  the  politicians,  emanated  from 
them.  There  was  not  much  fault  to  be  found  with  the  English 
civil  service.  The  permanent  under-secretaries  of  state,  who  are 
the  real  heads  of  the  departments,  were  first-class  administrators, 
entirely  independent  of  party ;  and  it  mattered  little  more  to  the 
public  whose  son  or  son-in-law  a  clerk  in  the  public  office  was, 
than  whose  son  or  son-in-law  was  a  clerk  in  a  bank,  provided  he 
was  capable  in  doing  his  office  work  and  was  made  to  do  it. 
Nor  was  the  petty  patronage  a  serious  instrument  of  corruption 
in  a  country  where  the  supporters  of  government  were  men  of 
wealth,  whose  objects,  if  they  had  any,  outside  politics,  were  not 
pecuniary  but  social.     There  was  no  loud  outcry,  so  far  as  we 
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remember,  on  either  ground.  The  politicians  themselves  wished 
to  be  rid  of  a  patronage  on  which  they  set  little  value,  and  which 
exposed  them  to  the  annoyance  of  perpetual  solicitations  and  to 
the  constant  danger  of  making  ten  malcontents  and  one  ingrate. 

On  the  advantages  of  a  permanent  and  skilled  administration 
it  is  needless  to  dilate.  They  increase  with  the  scientific  charac- 
ter of  the  administrative  function.  Of  this,  if  any  proof  were 
needed,  German  success  would  be  a  tremendous  proof.  In  our 
municipal  governments  the  evil  probably  now  is  not  so  much 
stealing,  or  even  jobbery,  as  the  want  of  permanence  and  skill, 
which  would  be  more  ruinous  if  their  effects  were  not  in  some 
degree  tempered  by  the  employment  of  experts,  such  as  city  en- 
gineers. 

To  say  that  a  permanent  and  skilled  civil  service  will  be  an 
aristocracy,  seems  nonsense.  How  can  there  be  an  aristocracy 
without  hereditary  succession,  family  connection,  or  preference  of 
birth?  Aristocracy  is  as  much  the  bugbear  of  our  democracies 
as  tyranny  was  of  the  democracy  of  Athens.  Their  alarmed 
fancy  sees  it  in  everything  that  rises  above  the  dead  level  or 
endures  beyond  the  day. 

The  fear  of  bureaucracy,  if  not  so  palpably  absurd,  is  really 
little  better  founded.  An  official  class  with  an  autocrat  at  its 
back,  may,  no  doubt,  be  a  serious  menace  to  liberty.  But  an 
official  class  in  the  United  States  would  have  no  autocrat  at  its 
back.  Supreme  power  would  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
who,  instead  of  protecting  the  official  class  in  tyrannical  excesses, 
would  be  apt  to  regard  it  with  jealousy  and  confine  its  regular 
action  within  the  narrowest  bounds. 

Anything  permanent  is  of  course  to  that  extent  a  restraint 
upon  the  will  of  the  people ;  but  it  is  a  restraint  imposed  by  the 
people  itself  and  removable  at  the  people's  discretion.  A  man 
who  placed  no  restraint  upon  his  will,  and  on  whose  will  no  re- 
straint was  imposed,  would  be  a  lunatic  or  a  fiend.  If  democ- 
racy is  to  live,  its  government  must  be  the  organ,  not  of  any- 
body's will,  but  of  public  reason.  Nor  is  the  majesty  of  the 
people  exalted  any  more  than  their  interest  is  promoted  by  mak- 
ing the  public  service  the  sport  of  electoral  change. 

In  commending  a  beneficial  change  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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-aerate  the  evil.  American  intelligence  and  versatility  have 
to  a  remarkable  extent  made  up  for  the  want  of  regular  train- 
ing. To  European  ears  rotation  in  postmasterships  sounds  like 
postal  chaos;  yet  in  the  twenty-five  years  during  which  the 
present  writer  has  been  from  time  to  time  a  resident  or  a  so- 
journer in  the  United  States,  he  has  never,  so  far  as  he  is  aware, 
missed  a  letter  through  the  fault  of  the  Post-Office,  not  even 
when  it  was  addressed  to  him  at  "  Cornell  University,  America." 
Nor  in  advocating  a  change  of  system  ought  we  to  forget  that 
every  system  has  its  liabilities.  A  professional  civil  service  is 
undeniably  liable  to  red  tape.  The  writer  has  even  heard  an 
experienced  administrator  in  another  country  express  a  leaning 
to  the  unreformed  American  system  on  that  ground.  Much, 
however,  depends  on  the  medium  in  which  the  machine  acts. 
The  Chinese  machine,  so  often  satirically  cited  by  the  opponents 
of  civil-service  reform,  acts  in  the  midst  of  an  intensely  station- 
ary society — a  society  of  which  immobility  is  almost  the  reli- 
gion. As  the  American  machine  will  act  in  the  midst  of  a 
highly  inventive  and  progressive  people,  the  danger  of  red  tape 
is  likely  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 

The  question  of  appointment  by  competitive  examination  is 
distinct  from  that  of  a  trained  and  permanent  service.  For  com- 
petitive examination  the  writer  has  no  passionate  predilection. 
On  the  other  hand,  fantastic  objections  are  sometimes  raised  to 
it.  The  examiner  must  be  incompetent  if  mere  cram  prevails 
over  genuine  knowledge ;  while  as  to  the  moral  effect,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  competition  in  an  examination,  if  there  is  fair 
play,  should  be  more  demoralizing  than  competition  in  life. 
The  real  danger  is  rather  that  these  prizes  may  act  as  traps  for 
youthful  ambition,  and  tempt  it  into  a  service  which,  as  routine 
work  in  a  government  office  differs  not  from  routine  in  other 
offices,  while  pay  is  small  and  promotion  slow,  may  prove  a  dis- 
appointment and  lead  to  the  failure  of  a  career. 

It  was  natural  to  fear  that  competitive  examination  would 
produce  men  who  might  be  good  scholars  but  would  be  wanting 
in  business  qualities.  This  fear  seemed  particularly  well-founded 
in  the  case  of  the  civil  service  of  British  India,  which  demands 
not  only  business  qualities,  but  powers  of  action ;  a  handful  of 
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men  having  to  hold  and  administer  an  empire  with  a  population 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Perhaps  even  now  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  "competition  wallahs,"  as  they  were  nicknamed, 
are  perfectly  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  men  of  the  old  system, 
who  after  their  nomination  underwent  a  high  course  of  training, 
and  being  taken  usually  from  the  circle  of  a  special  connection, 
were  animated  by  a  corporate  spirit  useful  where  great  emergen- 
cies had  to  be  faced.  But  the  present  writer  once  asked  Lord 
Lawrence,  the  prince  of  men  of  action,  his  opinion  on  this  point, 
and  Lord  Lawrence  pronounced  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  com- 
petitive system. 

It  is,  however,  the  second  object  of  civil-service  reform — the 
abolition  of  the  spoils  system  and  of  corruption — that  is  most 
before  the  writer's  mind  at  present.  He  was  the  other  day  at 
Washington.  There  he  saw  the  President  beset  from  morning  to 
night  with  office-seekers,  of  whom  there  were  said  to  be  five 
thousand  in  the  city,  and  some  of  whom  brought  deputations  to 
back  their  claims ;  while  beyond  these  five  thousand  again,  he 
was  told,  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  at  work 
over  the  country.  This  implies  not  only  the  influence  on  poli- 
tics and  public  life  of  a  vast  amount  of  the  lowest  motive  and 
the  most  pestilent  activity,  but  the  existence  on  the  largest  scale 
of  the  most  objectionable  of  trades.  When  it  is  considered  how 
small  the  salaries  are,  and  how  brief  and  precarious  is  the  tenure, 
such  a  scramble  for  the  offices  seems  to  prove  that  myriads  must 
have  been  drawn  away  from  honest  industries  and  must  be 
almost  in  a  state  of  vagabondage,  depending  on  perpetual  place- 
hunting  for  their  bread.  These  men  are  of  necessity  trained  in 
electioneering  arts,  devoted  to  the  service  of  faction,  and  steeped 
in  its  sinister  morality.  What  republic  can  endure  such  a  para- 
site as  this  corps  of  office-seekers  in  its  vitals? 

But  now  we  come  to  the  point.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  President  Cleveland  was  a  sincere  friend  of  civil-service 
reform.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  public  life  seemed  to  show  that 
he  was  an  enemy  of  abuses,  and  that  his  heart  was  true  to  the 
public  service.  He  did  his  best,  as  it  seemed  to  impartial  on- 
lookers, to  carry  the  act  into  effect.  Yet  his  apparent  swervings 
and  backslidings  often  called  forth  the  pensive  reflections  of  his 
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reforming  supporters.  He  was  the  head  of  a  party.  He  owed 
his  position  to  a  party  nomination  and,  in  the  main,  to  party  votes, 
though  it  was  currently  said  that  the  Independents  had  elected 
him,  because  their  votes  had  turned  the  scale.  Had  his  party 
disbanded  or  thrown  him  over,  he  would  have  been  reduced  to 
impotence — an  impotence  more  complete  than  even  that  of  An- 
drew Johnson,  to  say  nothing  of  his  nomination  pledges  and  the 
effect  on  his  public  character.  But  how  was  his  party  to  be 
held  together  without  patronage?  How  is  any  party  to  be  held 
together  without  patronage?  That  is  the  question  which  the 
zealous  advocates  of  civil-service  reform  and  the  Independents 
have  to  answer,  and  which,  if  they  try  to  answer  it,  may  lead 
them  far. 

Not  only  is  party  at  present  established ;  it  is  practically  the 
Constitution.  The  legal  distribution  of  power  and  the  other 
regulations  are  forms;  party  is  the  force  which  governs  under 
these  forms.  When  one  party  has  the  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  the  other  in  the  House,  legislation  is  suspended.  When  the 
president  is  a  Democrat  and  the  Senate  is  Republican,  the  treaty- 
making  power  is  practically  in  abeyance ;  and  it  is  almost  futile 
for  foreign  governments  to  open  negotiations,  because  whatever 
treaties  the  President  frames  will  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
The  Independents  themselves  hold,  or  at  least  profess,  the 
common  creed.  They  style  themselves  still  members  of  the 
Republican  Party,  though  in  suspended  communion.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  them  not  long  ago  described  the  operation 
of  the  Constitution  as  "the  action  of  the  people  divided  into 
parties."  We  must  suppose  then  that  they  have  considered  and 
are  prepared  to  answer  the  question  how  a  party  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  to  be  held  together  without  spoils  or  some  sort 
of  corruption  not  less  potent  than  spoils,  and  to  which  they  would 
equally,  or  still  more  strongly,  object. 

Under  certain  circumstances  parties  are  natural,  and  hold 
themselves  together  without  the  aid  of  machines  or  of  bribery 
of  any  kind.  When  an  issue  of  overwhelming  importance  is 
before  a  community,  the  citizens  will  spontaneously  range  them- 
selves with  reference  to  that  issue ;  nor  will  a  good  citizen  find 
it  repugnant  to  his  morality,  for  the  sake  of  the  paramount  ob- 
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ject  of  the  hour,  to  submit  his  individual  conscience  and  judg- 
ment within  reasonable  limits  to  party  leadership  and  discipline. 
The  issue  between  free  labor  and  slavery  was  one  of  this  kind ; 
though  even  in  that  supreme  crisis,  if  the  often-repeated  story 
about  Lincoln  may  be  trusted,  "the  public  councils,"  to  repeat 
Washington's  words,  "  were  distracted  and  the  public  adminis- 
tration was  enfeebled  "  by  difficulties  about  the  postmastership 
of  Peddlington.  But  issues  of  overwhelming  importance  are  not 
the  daily  bread  of  nations.  The  time  comes  when  slavery  is 
dead  and  buried;  when  all  the  organic  questions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  settled ;  when  it  becomes  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  say  on  what  distinctive  principles  the  parties  are  based, 
and  when  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  absolve  a  good  citizen 
from  the  obligation  of  following  his  own  reason  and  conscience 
upon  any  question  that  may  present  itself.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  is  there  to  keep  a  community  divided  politically 
into  two  hostile  camps ;  to  bind  the  soldier  in  each  camp  to  his 
standard,  and  induce  him  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  politician  in 
command  rather  than  the  promptings  of  his  own  breast? 

Burke  has  a  famous  passage  to  which  the  advocates  of  party 
government  always  appeal,  and  in  which  party  is  denned  as  "  a 
body  of  men  united  for  promoting  by  their  joint  endeavors  the 
national  interest  upon  some  particular  principle  in  which  they 
are  all  agreed."  But  what  is  "a  particular  principle"?  What 
can  it  be  but  an  opinion  held  in  common  on  some  organic  ques- 
tion or  some  question  of  paramount  importance?  Such  ques- 
tions, as  has  been  already  said,  do  not  present  themselves  every 
day,  and  therefore  cannot  form  the  normal  basis  of  government. 
If  they  do  present  themselves,  in  course  of  time  they  are  settled, 
and  what  then  remains  to  justify  and  sustain  party? 

The  answer  given  by  some  is  that  party  is  an  eternal  ordi- 
nance of  nature,  all  men  being  born,  as  the  comic  opera  says,  lit- 
tle Conservatives  or  little  Liberals.  Some  temperaments,  we  are 
told,  are  active  and  sanguine ;  others  are  quiet  and  cautious.  The 
active  and  sanguine  are  the  Liberals ;  the  quiet  and  cautious  are 
the  Conservatives.  A  singular  illustration  of  the  idolon  specus  ! 
As  though  party  were  co-extensive  with  human  nature,  instead 

of  being,  as  it  is,  a  special  phenomenon  of  parliamentary  govern- 
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1 1 1 1 •  1 1 1 s ,  ami  not  universal  even  in  these;  for  there  have  been 
is,  such  as  the  parliamentary  dictatorship  of  Chatham,  in 
which  party  1ms  for  a  time  erased  to  exist.  The  varieties  of  tem- 
perament are  infinite,  and  instead  of  dividing  mankind  into  two 
parties  and  two  only,  as  the  party  system  requires,  divide  them 
into  groups  without  number,  or  rather  run  through  the  whole 
mass  without  forming  any  distinct  line  of  cleavage;  the  same  man 
being  often  Liberal  on  one  class  of  questions  and  Conservative 
on  another,  as  Hume,  Gibbon,  Strauss,  and  Hegel  were  Liberals 
in  theology  and  Conservatives  in  politics.  As  a  rule,  youth  is 
hopeful  and  fond  of  innovation,  age  is  timid  and  reactionary; 
yet  there  are  no  reactionists  so  violent  as  the  youthful  mem- 
bers of  an  aristocratic  party.  Wealth  and  poverty  unfortunately 
form  a  much  stronger  and  more  definite  basis  of  permanent  divi- 
sion; but  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  probably  is  pretty 
equally  distributed  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Eepublicans ; 
junctions  in  the  same  party  of  the  wealthiest  with  the  poorest 
class  are  not  uncommon ;  and  there  are  classes  of  political  sub- 
jects, such  as  foreign  policy,  with  which  wealth  and  poverty  have 
little  to  do.  At  all  events,  a  division  of  the  community  into  the 
party  of  the  rich  and  the  party  of  the  poor  is  what  nobody  would 
propose  as  the  permanent  basis  of  good  government. 

While  people  are  telling  us  that  party  is  a  necessity  of  human 
nature  and  must  endure  forever,  party  is  everywhere  showing 
the  most  decisive  symptoms  of  its  mortality.  It  is  everywhere 
in  a  state  of  apparently  hopeless  disintegration.  Hardly  in  one 
of  the  parliamentary  countries  do  we  any  longer  find  that  clean 
division  into  two  parties  which  is  essential  to  the  system,  since 
without  it  no  basis  can  be  found  for  government.  Sectionalism 
has  everywhere  set  in.  There  are  nine  sections  in  the  German 
Parliament ;  there  are  nobody  knows  how  many  in  the  French ; 
and  the  same  state  of  things  prevails  in  Italy  and  Spain.  In  the 
British  Parliament  there  are  now  six  sections — the  Conserva- 
tives, the  Liberal  Unionists,  the  Eadical  Unionists,  the  Gladsto- 
nians,  the  Eadical  Home  Eulers,  and  the  Parnellites;  and  of 
these  sections  not  one  is  strong  enough  in  itself  to  sustain  a  gov- 
ernment. In  the  United  States  not  only  have  we  a  beginning  of 
disintegration,  with  semi-secession  of  the  Independents  from  the 
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Republicans,  but  other  disintegrating  sections  are  being  formed 
by  the  Labor  Reformers,  the  Anti-poverty  men,  and  the  Prohi- 
bitionists. Machine  managers  who  are  possessed  with  the  belief 
that  the  machine  is  the  ordinance  of  nature,  look  upon  all  this 
as  fractious  eccentricity,  and  think  that  with  the  aid  of  some 
soothing  appliances  it  will  all  subside  and  the  game  of  political 
poker  will  go  on  happily  as  before.  But  they  will  find  them- 
selves mistaken.  They  will  find  that  with  the  growth  of  mental 
activity  and  independence  their  troubles  will  increase. 

The  only  bond  which  party  has  other  than  corruption,  when 
there  is  no  organic  question  to  divide  the  community,  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  sporting  love  of  faction  fights,  which,  no  doubt,  if  it 
is  not  ineradicable,  has  deep  roots  in  human  nature.  My  friend 
Mr.  Bryce  sees  something  majestic  in  a  presidential  election.  He 
is  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  'so  many  millions  of  freemen  all 
in  one  day  going  to  the  polls  to  choose  their  chief.  I  have  seen 
several  of  these  spectacles,  and  I  confess  there  is  something  in 
them  which  strongly  reminds  me  of  the  Derby.  There  is  the 
same  amount  of  betting,  and  an  excitement,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
very  much  of  the  same  kind,  while  the  corruption  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Derby  is  confined  to  the  jockeys,  extends  in  the  case 
of  the  presidential  election  over  a  wider  field.  Unhappily  the 
two  cases  differ  in  gravity.  It  seems  impossible  that  the  texture 
of  any  commonwealth  should  be  firm  enough  to  withstand  forever 
the  tension  and  the  laceration  inflicted  on  it  by  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Setting  aside  the  faction-fights  of  the  middle  ages,  such  as 
those  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  which  were  not  par- 
liamentary, party  government  has  its  origin  in  English  history. 
England  was  the  cradle  of  the  system,  and  if  her  affairs  continue 
in  their  present  course,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  its  grave.  It  arose 
out  of  the  struggle  for  supreme  power  between  the  Stuart  kings 
and  the  Parliament,  which  gave  birth  to  the  parties  of  Whigs  and 
Tories.  Coincident  with  its  development  was  the  change  from 
the  old  Privy  Council,  which  once  was  the  government  but  is 
now  a  venerable  shadow,  to  the  Cabinet,  which  is  a  committee  of 
the  dominant  part}T.  While  civil  war  was  raging  or  impending, 
parties  held  themselves  together  with  a  vengeance ;  there  could 
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be  no  difRculty  about  submitting  jour  own  judgment  to  that  of 
the  general  on  a  field  of  battle,  no  conscientious  hesitation  about 
wheeling  to  the  right  or  left  when  the  word  of  command  was 
given.  But  as  soon  as  the  fighting  was  over,  the  leaders  of  parties 
found  that  cohesion  and  discipline  could  be  secured  only  by  cor- 
ruption. The  Restoration  Parliament,  the  Eevolution  Parliament 
after  the  final  defeat  of  James  II.,  and  the  Hanoverian  Parlia- 
ment, were  all  managed  systematically  and  almost  avowedly  in 
that  way.  Walpole  had  no  natural  love  of  corruption ;  though 
coarse  and  cynical,  he  was  honest  and  patriotic ;  but  it  was  only 
by  bribes  that  he  could  hold  together  a  majority  without  which 
government  and  the  dynasty  must  have  fallen.  The  French 
Revolution  changed  the  scene ;  it  welded  together  the  Tory  Party 
by  the  influence  of  a  great  fear,  and  the  Whig  Party  by  revolu- 
tionary sympathy  and  intense  antagonism  to  its  opponents.  Cor- 
ruption still  went  on,  and  there  was  a  perpetual  scramble  among 
the  followers  of  the  government  for  the  mess  of  spoils,  both  polit- 
ical and  ecclesiastical,  in  its  gift,  as  well  as  for  peerages  and 
baronetcies;  but  Pitt  could  probably  have  led  and  governed 
without  patronage  or  bribery,  by  mere  appeal  to  party  interest  or 
passion.  The  reform  of  1832  was,  in  fact,  a  revolution;  it  trans- 
ferred supreme  power  from  the  aristocracy,  which  had  reigned 
through  its  command  of  the  close  boroughs,  to  the  people ;  and  it 
did  this  after  a  struggle  so  violent  as  to  border  very  closely  on 
civil  war.  While  that  struggle  was  raging,  or  the  passions  which 
it  had  kindled  continued  to  glow,  party  once  more  held  itself  to- 
gether by  its  own  force.  But  the  division  of  that  day  belongs  to 
the  past.  The  Reform  Club,  which  is  its  monument,  and  which 
formed  the  chief  organization  of  what  was  then  deemed  the  rev- 
olutionary party,  is  now  in  truth  a  Conservative  association. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  did  not  in  England  close  the  list  of 
organic  questions  or  terminate  the  protracted  and  intermittent 
revolution  by  which  it  seems  England  is  to  be  finally  made 
democratic ;  and  these  have  continued  to  be  foundations  for  what 
may  be  termed  substantially  an  aristocratic  and  a  democratic 
party,  besides  the  question  of  the  established  church  and  that  of 
Ireland.  Still  patronage  and  the  expenditure  of  money  have 
been  powerful  agencies  in  holding  the  parties  together.     If  the 
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government  has  given  up  nomination  to  clerkships  in  the  public 
offices  aad  commissions  in  the  army,  it  has  not  given  up  its 
nominations  to  peerages,  to  baronetcies,  to  the  orders  of  knight- 
hood, to  the  judiciary,  to  the  viceroyalty  of  India  and  govern- 
orships of  colonies,  to  the  military  and  naval  commands,  to  the 
bishoprics  and  deaneries,  canonries  and  benefices,  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown.  It  has  not  given  up  the  social  influence  which  it 
wields  through  the  rank  of  its  own  members  and  its  connection 
with  the  court.  Nor  are  offices  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  themselves  slight  inducements  to  any  but  very  wealthy 
politicians.  It  is  the  belief,  sad  to  say,  of  those  who  are  well 
qualified  to  judge,  and  who  would  not  speak  lightly,  that  even 
at  the  present  perilous  crisis  of  the  country's  destiny  men  are 
bartering  their  convictions  for  the  prospect  of  place.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  British  election  law,  inflexibly  administered  by  the 
judges,  has  probably  killed  bribery  at  elections,  or  at  least  re- 
duced it  to  inconsiderable  dimensions.  But  corruption  is  Pro- 
tean in  its  forms,  and  the  suppression  of  bribery  at  elections  does 
not  prevent  the  money  from  being  employed  in  organization,  in 
canvassing,  and  in  what  is  called  "nursing  boroughs,"  that  is, 
spending  money  in  capturing  them  with  a  view  to  elections. 

In  Canada  we  have  a  permanent  civil  service,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  corruption  by  patronage  are  limited.  But  the  conse- 
quence is  that  corruption  throws  itself  into  other  forms,  espe- 
cially that  of  government  appropriations  for  local  works.  It 
seems  to  me  that  corruption  of  this  kind  is  more  destructive  of 
public  spirit  than  corruption  by  patronage  or  by  personal  bri- 
bery. In  England  during  the  last  century,  side  by  side  with  the 
most  terrible  corruption  b}7  patronage  and  personal  bribery, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  public  spirit,  such  as  showed  itself  in 
the  Middlesex  election  and  gave  birth  to  Chatham  and  Burke. 
Corruption  by  public  expenditure  is  hardly  recognized  as  crimi- 
nal, and  it  extends  to  the  whole  body  of  electors. 

Supposing  that  all  corruption,  whether  by  patronage,  by  per- 
sonal bribery,  or  by  government  expenditure,  could  be  completely 
abolished,  the  party  system  of  government  remaining,  might  not 
party,  in  the  absence  of  any  natural  and  moral  bond,  find  means 
of  holding  itself  together   even  worse  than   corruption   itself? 
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Might  it  not  regularly  sell  the  policy  of  the  country  for  votes? 
A  British  minister  going  into  a  general  election  puts  forth  an  ad- 
dress, holding  out  to  the  class  by  which  the  income  tax  is  paid  a 
remission  of  the  tax  as  an  inducement  to  vote  for  him.  Impar- 
tial criticism  naturally  asks  whether  this  is  a  great  improvement, 
otherwise  than  in  refinement  of  form,  on  the  public  morality  of 
the  last  century.  Look  at  what  has  been  going  on  and  is  now 
going  on  in  England.  The  two  parties  have  been  bidding  against 
each  other  in  blind  extensions  of  the  suffrage,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  review  and  strengthen  the  upper  work  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, till  the  country  and  the  empire  are  completely  in  the  hands 
of  masses  of  passion-swept  ignorance,  whose  action  at  any  general 
election  no  human  being  can  pretend  to  forecast.  At  this  mo- 
ment a  party  leader,  rendered  desperate  by  exclusion  from  power, 
is  laboring  to  blow  into  a  flame  the  ail-but  extinct  embers  of 
provincial  hatred  in  the  different  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  at  the  same  time  Lo  propagate  so3ial  war  by  stirring  up  the 
"  masses  "  against  the  "  classes,"  and  persuading  the  people  that 
education,  to  which  he  himself  owes  everything,  has  always  been 
the  enemy  of  justice.  The  same  man,  having  been  through  life 
the  foremost,  not  to  say  the  most  extravagant,  of  the  lay  cham- 
pions of  church  establishment,  is  now  holding  out  the  hope  of 
disestablishment  as  an  inducement  to  the  nonconformists  to  sup- 
port his  Irish  policy  and  carry  him  back  into  power. 

One  can  imagine  a  cynic  saying  that  of  all  the  modes  of 
keeping  its  followers  together  and  perpetuating  its  existence,  to 
which  a  political  party,  in  the  absence  of  great  and  all-controlling 
issues,  will  resort,  the  coarsest  after  all  is  the  least  dangerous.  It 
is  limited  in  its  range,  and  its  criminality  being  palpable  it  is 
the  less  seductive ;  while  the  man  who  takes  a  bribe,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  money  or  of  patronage,  is  usually  one  whose  vote, 
if  freely  given,  would  be  at  least  as  likely  as  not  to  be  given  on 
the  wrong  side. 

But  if  party,  in  ordinary  times,  cannot  do  without  corruption 
of  some  kind,  or  something  not  less  noxious  to  the  state  than  cor- 
ruption, can  universal  suffrage  or  representative  government  do 
without  the  organization  of  party?  What  else  can  collect  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  particles  of  sovereign  power  vested  in  each  of 
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the  citizens  of  a  democracy  to  form  a  foundation  for  a  govern- 
ment? What  else  can  designate  candidates  for  election,  seeing 
that  the  members  of  a  numerous  constituency  are  unknown  to 
each  other  and  have  no  opportunity  or  power  of  laying  their 
heads  together,  as  theory  assumes  them  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of 
nomination?  How  is  government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  to  be  carried  on  without  becoming  govern- 
ment of  the  boss  by  the  boss  and  for  the  boss?  Popular  gov- 
ernment is  supposed  to  be  the  last  birth  of  Time,  but  Time  has 
devoured  a  good  many  of  his  children.  This  was  what  we 
meant  when  we  said  that  if  the  civil-service  reformers  would 
follow  out  the  inquiry  opened  by  their  reform,  it  would  lead 
them  far. 

Goldwin  Smith. 
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Since  the  mistakes  of  Moses  were  so  triumphantly  demol- 
ished by  Col.  Ingersoll,  his  example  has  been  followed  by  nu- 
merous writers,  who,  possibly  because  they  concluded  that  the 
Mosaic  field  has  been  sufficiently  occupied,  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  an  equally  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  mistakes  of 
Henry  George.  Space  could  not  be  afforded  for  even  an  abstract 
of  these  brilliant  productions.  Crushed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
refuted  by  Mr.  Mallock,  extinguished  by  Mayor  Hewitt,  under- 
mined by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  exploded  by  Prof.  Harris,  ex- 
communicated by  archbishops,  consigned  to  eternal  damnation 
by  countless  doctors  of  divinity,  put  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution  by  numberless  legal  pundits,  waved  out  of  existence 
by  a  million  Podsnaps,  and  finally  annihilated  by  Mr.  George 
Gunton,  still  Henry  George's  theories  seem  to  have  a  miraculous 
faculty  of  rising  from  the  dead.  For  it  is  certain  that  his  gen- 
eral doctrines  are  more  widely  believed  in  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore; while  the  one  practical  measure  which  he  advocates  for 
present  and  immediate  enactment  is  accepted  by  a  vast  number 
of  intelligent  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  therefore, 
still  worth  while  to  look  into  this  terrible  delusion,  and  to  in- 
quire seriously  what  are  these  fatal  mistakes  which,  being  so 
often  slain,  nevertheless  live. 

Mr.  George  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  famous  book, 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  to  the  assertion  and  illustration  of  his 
belief  that,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  the  rich  are  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  relatively  poorer.  He  undertakes  to  trace 
the  cause  of  this  assumed  evil  to  the  private  ownership  of  land 
and  the  steady  increase  of  economic  rent.  He  insists,  with 
admitted  eloquence  and  earnestness,  that  private  ownership  of 
land  must  be  abolished;  but  he  proposes  one  remedy  and  only 
one,  the  concentration  of  all  taxes  upon  ground  rent  alone.  He 
urges  that  these  taxes  should  be  increased  to  such  an  amount  as 
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will  absorb  ground  rent.  This,  in  view  of  statements  made  by 
all  Mr.  George's  opponents,  would  seem  to  be  really  only  a  matter 
of  detail,  concerning  which  any  one  might  be  at  liberty  to  enter- 
tain, as  Mr.  Disraeli  used  to  say,  a  "pious  opinion."  For  they 
all,  with  one  voice,  maintain  that  ground  rent  would  never  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  taxes ;  and  so  this  question,  if  any 
of  Mr.  George's  critics  are  correct,  could  never  arise. 

To  a  practical  mind  there  are  only  two  important  questions 
involved  in  this  controversy.  First,  is  there  any  undesirable 
tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few?  Secondly,  is  the  concentration  of  all  taxes  upon  ground 
rent  alone  a  real,  just,  and  effective  remedy? 

Let  us  inquire  whether  there  is  any  excessive  concentration 
of  wealth  going  on  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Leaving 
mere  clamor  and  unsupported  assertions  out  of  consideration, 
on  either  side,  let  us  look  into  facts.  As  lately  as  1847,  there 
was  but  one  man  in  this  country  who  was  reputed  to  be  worth 
more  than  $5,000,000 ;  and  though  some  estimated  his  wealth  at 
$20,000,000,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  it  to  have  been 
so  great.  The  wealth  of  his  lineal  descendants  is  estimated  at 
$250,000,000,  or  over  $50,000,000  each.  In  1867,  in  the  New 
York  constitutional  convention,  one  of  the  most  prominent  del- 
egates stated  that  he  could  name  thirty  men,  residing  in  that 
State,  whose  wealth  averaged  $15,000,000  each.  The  St.  Louis 
"  Globe  "  recently  published  a  list  of  seventy-two  persons  who 
were  worth,  collectively,  the  whole  amount  of  our  national  debt, 
averaging  $18,000,000  each.  The  wealthiest  railroad  manager 
in  America,  in  1865,  was  worth  $40,000,000,  but  not  more. 
His  heir  died  recently,  leaving  an  estate  of  nearly  $200,000,000; 
and  there  are  several  gentlemen  now  living  who  are  worth  over 
$100,000,000  each.  Within  a  short  period,  a  number  of  quiet, 
unobtrusive  men,  of  no  national  fame,  have  died  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, leaving  estates  of  over  $20,000,000  each.  Twenty  living 
persons,  in  the  oil  business,  are  reputed  to  be  as  rich.  Forty 
persons  could  be  easily  named,  none  of  them  worth  less  than 
$20,000,000,  and  averaging  $40,000,000  each.  At  the  lowest 
reasonable  estimate,  there  must  now  be  more  than  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  persons  in  this  country  whose  wealth  averages  over 
si'i  (,000,000  for  each.  But  let  us  call  the  number  only  two  hun- 
dred.  Income-tax  returns  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States  show  that,  in  general,  the  number  of  incomes,  when  arranged 
in  large  classes,  multiplies  by  from  three  to  five-fold  for  every  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  one-half.*  For  extreme  caution,  how- 
ever, we  estimate  the  increase  in  the  number  of  incomes  at  a 
very  much  lower  rate  than  this.  At  this  reduced  rate,  the 
amount  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  persons  worth  over  $500,000 
each  in  the  United  States  would  be  about  as  follows : 


200  persons  at  $20,000,000, 

400  "        10,000,000, 

1,000  "  5,000,000, 

2,000  "  2,500,000, 

6,000  "  1,000,000, 

15,000  "  500,000, 


$4,000,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
5,000,000,000 
5,000,000,000 
6,000,000,000 
7,500,000,000 

$31,500,000,000 


This  estimate  is  very  far  below  the  actual  truth.  Yet,  even 
upon  this  basis,  we  are  confronted  with  the  startling  result  that 
25,000  persons  now  possess  more  than  half  of  the  whole  national 
wealth,  real  and  personal,  according  to  the  highest  estimate  ($60,- 
000,000,000)  which  any  one  has  yet  ventured  to  make  of  the 
aggregate  amount.     Nor  is  this  conclusion  at  all  improbable. 

Let  us  test  the  question  in  another  way.  Eastern  savings 
banks  show  an  average  deposit  of  $365.  This  sum  represents 
the  extreme  savings  of  the  average  thrifty  workingman  of  the 
East.  But  even  estimating  that  20,000,000  workers  of  1889, 
earning  an  average  of  less  than  $400  each,  of  whom  5,000,000 
are  women  and  children,  have  saved,  on  the  average,  $600,  still, 
their  aggregate  savings  would  not  amount  to  $12,000,000,000,  or 
$1,100  for  each  average  family.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  1,000,- 

*  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1865,  the  tax  returns  showed  one  income  of  $600,- 
000,  2  incomes  of  $200,000,  11  incomes  of  $100,000,  61  incomes  of  $50,000, 
1,700  incomes  averaging  $7,000.  See  also  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Political 
Science,"  art.  "Income  Tax." 

In  Great  Britain,  in  1872,  3  landlords  averaged  each  $1,100,000  rent,  14 
averaged  $675,000,  and  83  averaged  over  $250,000.  In  1884,  the  returns  of 
business  profits,  only,  showed  104  incomes  averaging  $450,000,  1,192  of  $85,- 
000,  1,871  of  $32,000,  and  20,534  of  $9,000. 
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000  workers  of  superior  class,  earning  an  average  of  $1,000  each, 
have  saved  $3,000 — a  monstrous  exaggeration.  This  would  make 
their  total  possessions  $3,000,000,000.  The  result  would  be  to 
show  that  21,000,000  persons  had  saved  up  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives  $15,000,000,000,  leaving  $45,000,000,000  in  the 
possession  of  not  more  than  400,000  persons. 

Look  again.  Excluding  churches,  public  buildings,  etc.,  from 
the  items  of  wealth  enumerated  in  the  census  estimate  for  1880, 
it  is  reduced  to  $41,000,000,000.  Eailroads,  telegraphs,  ship- 
ping, mines,  quarries,  canals,  merchandise,  and  specie  count  for 
$13,500,000,000.  These  certainly  do  not  belong  to  $400  work- 
ingmen.  $5,000,000,000  is  charged  to  household  furniture, 
paintings,  and  jewelry.  Two-thirds  of  this  would  be  an  extreme 
allowance  for  the  9,700,000  families  of  the  poorer  class;  but  let 
us  allow  them  more,  and  estimate  the  furniture  of  the  300,000 
richer  families  at  only  $5,000  each.  Farms  stand  for  $10,000,- 
000,000,  of  which  more  than  one-fourth  were  owned  by  landlords 
and  leased  to  tenants,  while  one-fifth  were  so  large  as  to  imply 
wealthy  owners ;  and  mortgages  were  certainly  outstanding  for 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  rest.  Business  and  residential  real 
estate,  water-power,  etc.,  were  estimated  at  about  the  same  value. 
Of  this,  at  least  three-fourths  was  owned  by  the  wealthy  class, 
either  absolutely  or  by  mortgages.  On  this  basis  we  arrive  at 
the  following  estimate  of  the  possessions,  in  1880,  of  not  more 
than  300,000  persons : 

Railroads,  shipping,  mines,  merchandise,  specie, 

etc., $13,500,000,000 

Farms,  45  per  cent 4,500,000,000 

Mortgages  on  farms,  20  per  cent.,       .        .         .       1,000,000,000 

Other  real  estate, 7,500,000,000 

Furniture,  etc., 1,500,000,000 

$28,000,000,000 

The  total  national  wealth  held  as  private  property  being  $41,- 
000,000,000,  this  estimate  confirms  the  previous  one,  that  a  small 
minority  of  the  people  own  two-thirds  of  the  national  wealth. 
Is  Mr.  George  so  very  much  mistaken,  in  view  of  these  figures, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor 
relatively  poorer? 
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A  sufficient  cause  for  the  immense  and  growing  chasm  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  of  this  country  is  to  be  found  in  indirect 
taxation.  The  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  in 
25  years  from  35,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Let  us  call  the  average 
45,000,000.  The  average  annual  taxes  for  the  same  period  have 
been  about  $175,000,000  on  imports,  $136,000,000  on  domestic 
productions,  $14,000,000  on  incomes,  $25,000,000  miscellaneous, 
and  $300,000,000  State  and  local  taxes,  mostly  on  houses  and 
improvements  and  personal  property.  Duties  on  imports  have 
entailed  an  average  increase  of  prices  on  domestic  goods  to  the 
amount  of  fully  thrice  the  duties,  say  $525,000,000.  Excise 
duties,  by  promoting  monopolies,  have  largely  increased  prices, 
as  in  the  well-known  case  of  matches,  where  a  duty  of  one  cent 
caused  an  increase  in  price  of  two  cents.  Let  us,  however,  call 
this  increase  only  one-fifth  of  the  excise,  or  $27,000,000.  But 
upon  these  taxes  there  are  three  profits,  made  by  the  importers 
or  manufacturers,  the  jobbers,  and  the  retailers,  amounting  to  not 
less  than  20  per  cent,  in  all,  or  $172,600,000.  Two-thirds  of  the 
State  and  local  taxes  are  paid  by  middlemen,  who  of  course  add 
a  profit;  but  this  may  be  put  as  low  as  5  per  cent.,  or  about  $10,- 
000,000.  The  grand  total  now  comes  to  $1,384,000,000  per 
annum,  as  the  average  annual  burden  borne  by  the  people  for 
25  years  past.  Of  this  all  was  indirect  taxation,  except  something 
over  $100,000,000;  leaving  the  average  annual  burden  imposed 
by  indirect  taxation  at  $1,280,000,000. 

This  burden  was  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  by  natural 
laws,  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  of  each  income-receiver  in 
the  support  of  his  family.  As  each  worker  supported,  on  the 
average,  three  persons,  including  himself,  the  people  may  be 
divided  into  15,000,000  families,  or  rather  groups  of  three.*  On 
the  basis  of  the  careful  estimate  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  14,000,000  of 
these  must  have  been  supported  upon  incomes  of  less  than  $400 
(in  my  judgment  less  than  $350),  700,000  on  less  than  $1,000, 
and  the  other  300,000  on  larger  incomes.  The  average  annual 
earnings  of  the  nation  during  twenty-five  years  cannot  have 
exceeded  $7,500,000,000.     Allowing  fifteen  per  cent,  as  savings, 

*  The  actual  number  of  real  families  was  much  less.    It  was  under  10,- 
000,000  in  1880,  averaging  5  persons  each. 
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destruction,  and  cost  of  replacement,  and  adding  to  this  the  tax 
burdens,  which  must  be  paid  out  of  savings,  there  would  remain, 
as  the  sum  expended  in  the  support  of  the  people,  an  average  of 
less  than  $5,100,000,000  per  annum.  On  this  the 'burden  of 
indirect  taxation  has  averaged  25  per  cent.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  calculate  the  effect. 

Supposing  them  exempt  from  taxes,  still  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  the  mass  of  the  laborers  to  support  their  groups 
of  three  on  less  than  $300  a  year.  Their  burden  of  taxation, 
then,  has  averaged  25  per  cent  on  this,  or  $75  a  year.  Contrast 
with  this  the  case  of  men  who  enjoyed  an  income  of  $1,000,000, 
which  a  fortune  of  $15,000,000  would  on  an  average  easily  have 
produced  in  simple  interest  during  this  period.  Allow  them 
$100,000  each,  for  a  modest  living;  on  which  their  tax  would 
be  $25,000  each.  From  what  fund  would  these  taxes  be  paid? 
Obviously,  from  what  would  have  been  saved,  but  for  taxation, 
not  from  what  was  spent.  This  fund,  in  the  case  of  the  masses, 
would  amount  to  $100  each ;  tax,  $75.  In  the  case  of  the  great 
millionaires,  $900,000;  tax,  $25,000.  Tax  on  the  property  of 
the  very  rich,  less  than  3  per  cent.  Tax  on  the  property  of  the 
masses,  more  than  75  per  cent. 

What  would  be  the  result,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  on  these  two 
classes?  Assume  only  two  hundred  such  very  wealtlvy  men; 
yet  their  savings  would  be,  under  such  taxation,  $175,000,000. 
Assume  only  six  hundred  more,  with  incomes  of  $500,000  each, 
spending  $50,000,  and  taxed  therefore  $12,500;  their  net  savings 
would  be  $437,500  each,  or  $262,500,000  in  all.  Thus  eight 
hundred  rich  men  would  save  $437,500,000.  The  savings  of  the 
14.000,000  laborers  could  not  exceed  $25  each,  or  $350,000,000. 
But,  if  taxes  could  be  dispensed  with,  the  savings  of  the  mil- 
lions of  poor  men  would  have  reached  $1,400,000,000,  while 
those  of  the  eight  hundred  rich  would  not  have  exceeded  $450,- 
000,000. 

Here  is  a  mathematical  demonstration  that  the  mere  fact  of 
indirect  taxation  is  sufficient  to  strip  the  poor  of  three-fourths  of 
their  natural  savings,  and  to  concentrate  a  majority  of  the  wealth 
of  the  community  in  the  hands  of  an  infmitesimally  small  part  of 
its  number. 
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What,  then,  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  wild  fanatic  whose 
blunders  we  are  considering?  It  is  threefold.  First,  the  total 
abolition  of  indirect  taxation.     Secondly,  the  substitution  of  a 

•le  tax  on  ground  rent,  the  only  sufficient  form  of  strictly 
direct  taxation  which  has  ever  been  invented.  Thirdly,  the  grad- 
ual increase  of  this  direct  tax,  if  necessary  to  that  end,  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  absorb  ground  rents.     This  is  all. 

The  third  branch  of  this  proposition  is  the  only  one  which 
has  brought  the  penalties  of  everlasting  damnation  upon  Mr. 
George's  head,  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  But  Prof.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  are  sure  that  they  have  saved  his  soul,  at  the 
expense  of  his  arithmetic,  by  demonstrating  that  rent  is  a  very 
insignificant  item,  which  would  not  suffice  to  meet  the  present 
necessary  taxes.  Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  Mr.  George's 
arithmetical  critics  have  delivered  his  soul  from  Sheol,  let  us 
try  to  rescue  his  body  from  the  lunatic  asylum. 

Every  form  of  tax  upon  personal  property  or  improvements 
upon  land,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  tariff,  an  excise,  a  license, 
or  a  so-called  "  direct  tax  "  upon  their  value,  is,  in  the  inherent 
nature  of  things,  an  indireet  tax.  It  is  and  always  must  be 
shifted  from  the  original  tax-payer  to  the  final  consumer.  In 
many  individual  cases  the  original  tax-payer  is  unable  thus  to 
shift  the  tax ;  but  in  that  event  he  is  crippled  in  business,  and, 
if  the  difficulty  is  permanent,  he  is  ruined  and  driven  out  of  bus- 
iness, to  give  place  to  a  shrewder  man,  who  makes  the  customer 
pay  the  tax  in  the  end,  with  a  bigger  profit  than  would  have  con- 
tented the  weaker  man. 

There  are  no  direct  taxes  worth  discussing,  except  the  income 
tax,  the  succession  tax,  and  the  tax  on  land,  valued  without  refer- 
ence to  its  improvements.  The  income  tax  opens  the  door  to 
innumerable  frauds,  and  puts  a  premium  upon  perjury  and  cor- 
ruption. If  adopted  in  this  country  as  the  sole  method  of  taxa- 
tion, it  will  open  the  way  to  such  plunder  of  the  honest  rich  as 
will  make  them  sigh  for  Henry  George  and  his  tax  on  rent. 
Poor  folk  and  rascals  will  escape  from  all  taxation  whatever. 
The  succession  tax  will  fall  exclusively  upon  the  rich.  If  made 
high  enough  to  support  the  cost  of  all  government,  it  will  fail, 
because  it  will  be  evaded.     There  remains  only  the  tax  on  land 
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values,   or   the   natural   rent  of  land,    irrespective   of   improve- 
ments. 

This  tax  is  absolutely  direct.  It  cannot  be  evaded.  It  can- 
not be  shifted  by  the  original  tax-payer.  That  is  an  axiom  of 
economic  science.  If  it  were  not  so,  there  would  not  be  a  parti- 
cle of  the  clamor  which  is  raised  against  it.  The  thunders  of  the 
pulpit  would  have  slept  forever,  if  the  land-owner  could  make 
poor  folk  pay  his  land  tax,  with  a  little  profit.  The  adoption  of 
this  tax  would  therefore  put  an  end  to  all  the  unnatural  impov- 
erishment of  the  poor  and  enrichment  of  the  rich,  which  take 
place  under  the  present  system.  It  would  amount  to  a  total 
abolition  of  taxation,  as  to  that  vast  majority  of  the  poor  who 
own  no  land.  Whereas  now  they  pay  both  rent  and  taxes,  then 
they  would  pay  rent  alone.  This  simple  fact  is  a  complete  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry :  "  How  are  the  masses  to  get  the  benefit  of 
taxing  rent?  "  As  to  such  of  the  poor  as  own  land,  they  would 
be  relieved  from  the  taxes  which  they  now  pay  on  personal 
property  and  improvements,  that  is,  from  more  tax  than  would 
be  added  to  their  land  tax.  For  we  need  reckon  none  amonsr 
the  poor  who  own  more  than  $3,000  worth  of  land  clear,  that 
being  more  than  the  average  value  of  improved  farms ;  and  those 
who  own  less  than  $6,000  worth  of  improved  real  estate  are  now 
paying  more  taxes  indirectly  than  they  could  ever  be  required  to 
pay  under  the  single-tax  system. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  "  Henry  George's  Mistake  about 
Land,"  as  set  forth  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  the  Forum  for 
July,  1887.  That  "  mistake  "  lies  in  his  assumption  that  ground 
rent  would  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, national,  State,  and  local.  Prof.  Harris,  finding  that  the 
official  assessment  of  real  estate  in  this  country,  in  1880,  was 
about  $13,000,000,000,  and  estimating  that  this  was  two-thirds 
of  the  market  value,  and  the  value  of  the  land  alone  about  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  or  somewhat  less  than  $10,000,000,000,  calcu- 
lates the  ground  rent  at  four  per  cent,  on  this  sum,  or  $400,000,000 
per  annum ;  which  of  course  is  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the 
taxes  of  $700,000,000  levied  in  1880.  He  then  refers  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  where,  he  sa}Ts,  land  forms  only  one-fifth  of 
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the  total  weakh,  with  an  annual  rental  of  £05,442,000.  As 
British  taxes  altogether  amount  to  about  £118,500,000,  it  is  clear 
that,  if  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  single  tax  would  not  suffice 
to  meet  British  taxes. 

Taking  first  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  census  report 
of  1880  shows  conclusively  that  assessments  are  worthless,  as  a 
means  of  estimating  real  values.  They  vary  from  ten  per  cent, 
to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  true  value  of  real  estate;  and  no 
average  can  be  estimated  from  them.  The  census  of  1880,  upon 
which  Prof.  Harris  relies  to  show  the  proportion  of  land  to  the 
aggregate  wealth,  and  which  he  must  not  therefore  desert  for 
local  assessment  tables,  contains  items  of  real  estate,  including 
all  privileges  over  land,  aggregating  over  $28,000,000,000. 
Adopting  the  rule  of  division  between  land  and  improve- 
ments propounded  by  him,  the  lowest  estimate  of  pure  land 
values  for  1880  would  be  between  $15,000,000,000  and  $16,000,- 
000,000.  There  is  no  estimate  whatever  of  wild  lands  belonging 
to  private  individuals,  unconnected  with  farms,  the  value  of 
which  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  $2,000,000,000;  but  of 
this  we  will  take  no  notice.  The  rental  of  four  per  cent.,  for 
1880,  upon  which  Prof.  Harris  bases  his  calculation,  is  utterly 
absurd.  Strictly  first-class  mortgages  could  not  be  placed  at  less 
than  five  per  cent,  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1880 ;  and  such 
mortgages  averaged,  the  country  over,  nearer  seven  per  cent,  than 
six.  It  is  impossible  that  the  ownership  of  land,  which  is  no 
better  than  a  second  mortgage,  should  not,  on  the  average,  pro- 
duce a  rate  of  interest  higher  than  a  first  mortgage.  The  lowest 
rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed  on  the  value  of  land  would  there- 
fore be  six  and  one-half  per  cent.  But  to  this  must  be  added 
the  amount  of  taxation  which  actually  fell  upon  land  values  in 
1880.  This  could  not  have  been  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  Such  taxes,  being  paid  by  landlords  and  not  by  tenants, 
necessarily  depreciate  the  market  value  of  the  land;  and  this 
amount  should  be  either  added  to  the  rent,  or  deducted  from  the 
amount  expected  to  fall  upon  lands  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  single  tax,  since  this  falls  upon  it  already. 

It  follows  that  the  ground  rent  of  the  United  States,  in  1880, 
was  considerably  over  $1,000,000,000.     The  taxes  for  that  year 
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were  about  $700,000,000.  But  of  this,  $100,000,000  was  levied 
only  for  the  purpose  of  piling  up  a  surplus.  The  necessary  tax- 
ation was  only  $600,000,000;  and  the  land-owners  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  able  to  pay  all  taxes  and  yet  retain  a 
very  large  surplus.  The  value  of  land  in  the  United  States  is 
now  not  less  than  $20,000,000,000;  but  the  rate  of  interest  is 
lower,  and  ground  rent  has  not  increased  in  equal  proportion  to 
nominal  values. 

Turning  to  Great  Britain,  the  mistakes  of  Prof.  Harris  can  be 
readily  shown  to  be  vastly  greater  than  any  mistakes  of  Henry 
George.  His  fundamental  errors  are  three.  He  mistakes  the 
rent  of  agricultural  lands  alone  for  the  whole  rent  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  he  mistakes  the  valuation  of  "houses"  for  that  of 
structures  alone,  without  the  lots  beneath  them;  and  he  as- 
sumes that  railways  are  not  built  upon  land.  The  following  are 
the  official  figures  for  1884,  taken  from  the  twenty-eighth  British 
Inland  Ke venue  Eeport ;  to  which  we  append  a  very  low  estimate 
of  the  proportion  of  mixed  land  values  which  should  be  charged 
to  ground  rents  alone : 

British  Pure  Annual  Land  Values,  1884. 

Lands,  returned  as  such, £65,442,000 

Manors,  tithes,  fines,  etc. , 853,000 

Fishing-  and  shooting  rights, 572,000 

Markets  and  tolls, 607,000 


£67,474,000 


British  Mixed  Annual  Land  Values,  1884. 

Houses  and  lots £127,050,000 

Canals,  water-works,  mines,  gas,  iron, 

etc., 22,381,000 

Railways, 33,050,000 

£182,481,000 
One-half  of  these  values  as  land,     ....     £91,241,000 


Total  land  values, £158,715,000 

Now  the  whole  net   amount   of  British  taxes   is  £118,500,- 

000.     But  of  this,  over  £27,500,000  is  already  assessed  upon 

pure    land   values.     The   adoption    of    the    single    tax   would 

therefore  increase  the  burden  upon  land  only  by  £91,000.000. 

The  net  rental  value  of  land  being  over  £158,000,000,  it  follows 
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that  the  land-owners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  pay  all 
national  and  local  taxes,  and  still  retain  for  their  own  benefit 
the  comfortable  margin  of  £67,000,000.  Prof.  Harris  will  do 
well  to  study  his  statistics  carefully  before  he  again  undertakes 
to  exhibit  "the  mistakes  of  Henry  George."* 

M  r.  Gunton,  in  the  Forum  for  March,  1887,  had  preceded 
Prof.  Harris  in  the  same  field  and  with  about  equal  accuracy. 
He  calls  the  entire  rental  value  of  real  estate  in  the  United  King- 
dom, including,  of  course,  improvements,  £131,468,000.  The 
correct  official  figure  (including  £43,000,000  taxes,  paid  by  oc- 
cupiers) was,  in  1884,  almost  exactly  £293,000,000;  and  the  real 
value  is  far  greater.  Instead  of  being  only  11  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  produce,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Gunton,  it  is  fully  25  per  cent. 
It  is  not  worth,  while  to  follow  either  Mr.  Gunton 's  figures  or 
arguments  any  further. 

I  regret  that  the  space  allotted  for  this  article  will  not  allow 
an  examination  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  calculations  on  the 
same  general  point.  His  statistics  are  far  more  accurate  than 
those  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Gunton.  Accepting  all  his  statistics 
as  absolutely  accurate,  I  have  shown  in  another  place,  by  his 
own  figures,  that  two-thirds  of  the  ground  rents  of  Boston  would 
provide  for  all  local,  State,  and  national  taxes  on  Boston. 

The  single  tax,  therefore,  would  be  a  real,  effective,  and 
adequate  remedy  for  the  present  unjust  intervention  of  the  state 
in  favor  of  the  rich  and  against  the  poor. 

There  still  remains  the  question:  "Is  the  remedy  just?" 
Many  of  Mr.  George's  critics  (notably  Mr.  Gunton)  are  debarred 
from  raising  this  question,  since  they  assert  the  absolute  right  of 
the  state  to  deal  with  all  property  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

*Prof.  Harris  quotes  Mulhall,  as  proof  that  "land"  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  worth  only  £1,737,000,000,  in  a  total  of  £8,720,000,000,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  whole.  But  Mulhall  distinctly  shows  that  this  amount  includes  only 
agricultural  land  ("Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  5);  and  he  very  properly  rec- 
ognizes houses  and  railways  as  real  estate,  stating  (p.  280)  that  62  per  cent, 
of  British  wealth  consists  of  real  estate.  It  is  notorious  that  the  mere  land 
occupied  by  British  railways  was  enormously  costly,  and  is  now  worth  far 
more  than  it  cost.  Land  alone,  on  Mulhall's  showing,  forms  one-third  of 
British  values,  just  as  it  does  in  America. 
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But  the  majority  of  them  are  better  represented  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  who  thinks  the  proposition  of  Mr.  George  "  thoroughly 
unrighteous."  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  this  is  because  the 
state  has  in  the  past  allowed  private  individuals  to  appropriate 
land  and  its  rent  to  their  own  use,  and  is  therefore  estopped  from 
taking  away  that  rent  by  taxation.  But  land  has  always  been 
taxed.  In  most  of  our  large  cities  it  is  now  theoretically  taxed 
at  least  two  per  cent,  on  its  value;  often  three  per  cent.  Why 
should  a  tax  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  be  just  and  righteous,  but 
a  tax  of  four,  five,  or  six  per  cent,  incur  penalties  of  everlasting 
damnation?  Is  it  because  land  is  especially  singled  out  for  tax- 
ation? Then  is  there  not  at  least  equal  wickedness  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  which  for  half  a  century  singled  out  the  business  of 
importation  as  the  only  subject  of  taxation,  and  still  taxes  it  ten 
times  as  heavily  as  anything  else?  Does  the  wickedness  consist  in 
taxing  land  up  to  its  full  value?  Then  is  it  not  equally  wicked  to 
tax  the  poor  man's  window  glass  one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  its 
value?  Does  the  wickedness  consist  in  imposing  a  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  some  ulterior  result?  How  about  our 
whole  tariff  legislation,  which  is  avowedly  maintained  for  an 
ulterior  purpose?  Is  it  wicked  to  tax  private  property  out  of 
existence?  How  about  the  tax  on  bank  notes,  which  was  levied 
for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  State  banks?  How  about 
the  tax  on  oleomargarine?  Is  it  wicked  to  tax  property  out  of 
existence,  without  giving  compensation?  Why  do  not  those 
who  urge  this  plea  petition  Congress  for  compensation  for  those 
whose  wealth  has  been  destroyed  and  whose  occupation  has  been 
taken  away  by  taxes  avowedly  levied  for  that  purpose?  Not 
one  of  these  critics  has  ever  suggested  such  a  petition ;  not  one 
of  them  would  sign  such  a  petition ;  and  not  one  of  the  many 
thousands  who  have  suffered  from  such  tax  laws  ever  thought 
of  presenting  such  a  petition. 

Judged  by  any  standard  which  has  ever  been  applied  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  even  by  clergymen,  the  proposition  of  a  single  tax  on 
land  values  is  perfectly  reasonable,  moral,  and  honorable.  As 
to  the  amount  of  such  a  tax,  that  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by 
a  wise  expediency.  There  is  not  the  slightest  moral  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  state  to  make  the  tax  small,  or  to  leave  any 
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margin  to  land-owners,  so   long   as    no    more    is    taken   than  is 
needed  for  the  honest  use  of  the  state 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  any  further  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
George  to  increase  taxation  up  to  a  point  which  would  practically 
absorb  all  ground  rent.  Every  one  of  the  critics  who  has  dis- 
cussed the  point  at  all,  has  committed  himself  to  the  theory  that 
no  such  artificial  increase  of  taxation  would  be  necessary  to 
absorb  rent.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a  practical  question  at  present, 
and  will  not  be  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  if  ever.  Taxation 
rises  quite  fast  enough,  without  artificial  efforts  to  increase  it.  In 
forty  years,  in  Ohio,  population  increased  100  per  cent.,  assessed 
wealth  1,000  per  cent.,  and  taxation  1,360  per  cent.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  to  show  that  the  actual  remedy  proposed  by 
Henry  George  for  the  evils  of  our  present  social  condition,  the 
only  practical  measure  which  he  asks  to  have  adopted  to-day,  is 
a  real  remedy,  an  adequate  remedy,  and  a  just  remedy.  The 
criticisms  of  his  adversaries  have  been  directed  to  mere  side 
issues,  to  his  minor  arguments,  to  his  intellectual  processes,  to 
his  illustrations,  to  anything  except  the  real  pith  of  the  matter  in 
hand.  Not  one  of  them  has  really  wrestled  with  the  problem ; 
not  one  of  them  (except  Mr.  Atkinson)  has  been  even  approxi- 
mately correct  in  his  statistics ;  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to 
commit  mistakes  in  his  reasoning  and  his  calculations  far  more 
serious  than  any  which  can  be  fastened  upon  Henry  George. 

Thomas  G.  Shearman. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE. 

"  There  is  one  folly  that  I  will  not  give  tongue  to,"  says  a 
speaker  in  "  The  New  Republic  " ;  "I  will  not  say  peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace."  It  would  be  well  if  others  followed 
his  example.  But  this  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  The  more 
grievous  an  evil  is,  the  greater  is  the  temptation  to  put  it  aside  by 
the  suggestion  of  some  favorite  remedy.  It  is  easier  to  preach 
ideals  than  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  Nowhere  has  this  tendency 
been  more  strongly  felt  than  in  the  discussion  of  labor  move- 
ments; nowhere  is  the  necessity  for  avoiding  it  greater.  Let 
us  therefore  begin  by  looking  at  a  few  plain  matters  of  history. 

First.  Labor  troubles  are  not  confined  to  the  present  age, 
nor  to  the  present  state  of  industry.  They  are  found  in  every 
progressive  age,  and  accompany  all  cases  of  rapid  industrial  de- 
velopment. If  they  are  especially  prominent  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  because  the  United  States  is  a  most  progressive  na- 
tion. If  they  have  attained  special  importance  in  the  last  few 
years,  it  is  because  these  years  have  witnessed  the  most  striking 
change  in  industrial  methods.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  differ- 
ence in  amount  of  labor  troubles  between  to-day  and  yesterday 
is  much  less  than  most  people  suppose.  Those  who  speak  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  as  unprecedented,  or  destructive  to  the 
nation,  do  violence  to  the  facts  of  history.  The  disturbances  of 
the  present  decade  have  their  counterpart  in  the  previous  one. 
The  dangers  of  1889  or  1886  are  no  greater  than  those  of  ten  years 
earlier.  Looking  back  to  the  newspapers  of  1877,  we  find  just  as 
much  apprehension  as  there  is  to-day,  and  even  more  reason  for 
it.  The  Pittsburgh  railroad  riots  were  worse  than  the  deeds  of 
the  Chicago  Anarchists,  and  far  worse  than  anything  which  has 
attended  the  great  railroad  strikes  of  the  most  recent  years.  Yet 
somehow  or  other  the  country  lived  through  those  dangers  so 
successfully  that  people  have  forgotten  all  about  them. 
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If  we  go  farther  back,  we  find  the  same  lesson  repeated.  The 
golden  age  when  there  were  no  labor  troubles  proves  as  mythical 
as  most  other  golden  ages.  Back  in  1835,  we  find  just  as  bad  a 
state  of  things  as  in  1885.  The  labor  agitation  of  that  period 
was  quite  as  vigorous  as  it  ever  has  been  since.  There  were  not 
only  trade  unions,  but  federations  of  labor;  not  merely  strikes, 
but  boycotts.  The  name  for  boycotting  was  different;  it  was 
then  called  nullification.  But  its  operation  was  the  same.  The 
nullified  employer  of  1835  stood  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
the  boycotted  employer  of  1885.  Then,  as  now,  some  people  hoped 
for  universal  happiness,  while  others  despaired  of  the  Kepublic. 
But  hopes  and  fears  alike  proved  groundless.  The  agitation 
spent  its  force,  and  was  soon  forgotten — so  completely  forgotten 
that  even  the  special  histories  of  labor  ignore  its  existence-  But 
any  one  who  looks  over  the  newspapers  of  that  time  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  agitations  of  to-day  are  by  no  means  so 
unprecedented  in  their  character,  or  so  wide-reaching  in  their 
probable  effects,  as  some  people  suppose. 

These  lessons  of  history  may  serve  at  once  as  an  encourage- 
ment and  a  warning.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  our  fathers 
have  suffered  from  the  same  troubles  as  ourselves  and  have 
lived  through  them.  If  the  country  survived  the  agitations  of 
fifty  years  ago,  it  can  probably  do  the  same  thing  to-day.  The 
world  is  not  coming  to  an  end  on  account  of  a  few  strikes,  even 
when  they  are  accompanied  by  arbitrary  or  violent  acts  on  both 
sides.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not  broken 
down,  even  though  policemen  be  killed  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  The  special  dangers  which  confront 
us  to-day  may  be  different  from  those  of  yesterday ;  but  the  con- 
test itself  is  no  new  thing,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  balance  of  forces  has  changed. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same  facts  of  history  warn  us 
against  expecting  a  sudden  and  radical  cure.  If  our  troubles 
were  the  result  of  special  conditions,  peculiar  to  the  present  time 
and  place,  we  might  expect  them  to  yield  to  special  treatment. 
But  they  are  not  thus  peculiar  or  specialized.  "We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  an  acute  disease,  under  the  alternative  of  "  kill  or  cure." 
We  are  dealing  with  a  chronic  trouble,  whose  most  violent  at- 
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tacks  have  failed  to  kill,  but  whose  persistence  under  varying 
conditions  has  made  the  possibility  of  speedy  cure  more  than 
doubtful. 

Secondly.  Another  set  of  facts  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  different  remedies  which  have  been  actually  tried  have 
failed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  These  remedies  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads :  arbitration,  cooperation,  and  socialism. 

Arbitration  is  of  two  kinds,  voluntary  and  compulsory. 
Voluntary  arbitration  is  sometimes  a  useful  thing.  There  are  a 
great  many  instances  where  the  trouble  between  the  employer 
and  his  laborers  is  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  rather  than 
a  material  issue  of  fact.  In  these  cases  the  mere  chance  for  a 
straightforward  talk  and  an  impartial  adjustment  of  disputed 
points  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  harm.  But  voluntary  arbi- 
tration can  hardly  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  general  solution 
of  our  difficulties.  For  such  a  purpose  arbitration  must  be  com- 
pulsory ;  and  compulsory  arbitration  has  on  the  whole  proved  a 
failure.  It  was  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  1885.  The  use  of  the 
boycott  gave  the  Knights  of  Labor  the  power  of  compelling  the 
employers  to  resort  to  this  means  of  settling  disputes.  The  re- 
sult was  extremely  bad.  Looking  back  upon  that  time  we  can 
see  that  it  was  in  some  respects  the  worst  period  in  the  history 
of  manufacturing  business  in  the  United  States.  The  events  of 
that  year  retarded,  if  they  did  not  actually  prevent,  a  revival  of 
enterprise  which  otherwise  would  have  taken  place.  They  thus 
indirectly  did  great  harm  to  the  laborers,  as  well  as  to  the  em- 
ployers. Nor  is  it  enough  to  answer  that  this  was  an  unfair  case, 
where  the  arbitration  was  one-sided  and  under  the  control  of  the 
laborers  themselves.  Compulsory  arbitration  will  habitually  be 
one-sided;  first,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  laborers 
abide  by  its  results  unless  they  are  given  a  considerable  share  of 
what  they  demand ;  secondly,  because  any  political  officer  who 
should  try  to  arbitrate  labor  disputes  would,  for  political  reasons, 
be  under  strong  pressure  to  give  his  verdict  on  that  side.  On 
the  whole,  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
were  more  likely  to  give  weight  to  the  real  interests  of  capital 
than  the  average  official  who  might  be  charged  with  this  duty. 

Apart  from  the  danger  of  unfairness,  the  award  of  an  arbi- 
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trator  is  subject  to  two  great  disadvantages.  First,  it  deals  with 
future  events,  where  conditions  may  change  and  often  will. 
Aiter  such  a  change,  either  the  capitalist  or  the  laborer  may 
practically  set  aside  the  award;  and  one  party  or  the  other  is 
pretty  certain  to  try  to  do  it.  Secondly,  it  often  happens  that  a 
labor  dispute  can  be  settled  only  by  actual  trial  of  strength. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  longer  the  trial  is  delayed  the 
worse  is  the  result.  The  most  dangerous  strikes  have  frequently 
been  those  where  mutual  distrust  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
attempt  to  live  quietly  under  an  arbitrator's  award  which  each 
party  thought  unjust  and  was  secretly  trying  to  evade.  In 
these  cases  the  final  harm  far  outweighs  the  temporary  good. 

Cooperation  has  not  been  so  extensively  tried ;  but  there  has 
been  enough  of  it  to  show  the  disproportion  between  what  was 
expected  and  what  was  actually  accomplished.  The  chance  of 
its  success  must  rest  on  one  of  two  bases :  either  there  must  be  a 
considerable  surplus  of  profit,  now  appropriated  by  capital,  which 
could  be  divided  among  the  laborers ;  or  the  increased  efficiency 
and  steadiness  of  labor  in  cooperative  enterprise  must  be  enough 
to  create  such  a  surplus  profit.  Neither  of  these  expectations 
has  been  realized.  Competition  has  brought  the  ordinary  earn- 
ings of  capital  so  low  as  to  leave  no  large  surplus  to  be  divided. 
Many  of  our  enterprises  which  nominally  adopt  the  system  of 
profit-sharing  really  have  no  profits  to  share.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  instances  in  which  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  work- 
men, due  to  their  control  of  the  enterprise  or  to  their  participa- 
tion in  its  gain,  has  been  enough  to  produce  such  a  surplus.  We 
see  this  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Minneapolis  coopers.  In 
countries  like  France  or  Germany,  where  the  laborer  habitually 
works  far  below  his  possible  standard  of  efficiency,  the  chance 
for  this  gain  is  greater  than  in  the  United  States  or  England.  In 
our  own  country  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  if  the  work- 
men manage  the  enterprise  themselves,  they  lose  by  errors  of 
business  judgment  more  than  they  gain  by  individual  efficiency ; 
while  if  other  people  manage  it  for  them  and  distribute  the 
profits,  they  may  like  the  s}*stem  so  long  as  it  pays  dividends, 
but  cast  it  aside  when  the  concern  is  in  trouble.  The  case  of  the 
Brewster  Carriage  "Works  is  an  instance  in  point.     The  number 
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of  permanently  successful  instances  of  cooperation  in  the  United 
States  is  extremely  small. 

Those  who  seek  for  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem  in  gov- 
ernment management  of  industry,  have  the  facts  still  more 
strongly  against  them.  It  is  true  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  government  business  has  been  fairly  well  managed ;  but 
these  are  most  markedly  seen  in  a  country  like  Germany,  where 
the  civil  service  is  under  the  control  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Socialism  like  this  is  not  in  any  sense  a  solution  of  the  problem 
before  us,  and  the  German  Socialists  themselves  recognize  this 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  not  state  Socialism,  but  social  democracy 
which  they  desire ;  and  democratic  management  of  complicated 
business  enterprises  has  not  been  good.  No  one  familiar  with 
the  workings  of  government  contracts  in  this  country  is  likely  to 
hope  for  industrial  peace  and  industrial  progress  through  their 
extension.  We  have  not  space  to  carry  out  the  argument  into 
detail.  To  the  majority  of*  the  people  who  read  these  lines,  the 
idea  of  relieving  industrial  troubles  by  putting  business  under 
political  control  would  carry  its  own  refutation  with  it. 

Whether  these  means  would  fail  if  people  were  educated  to  a 
higher  level  than  they  now  are,  is  another  question.  But  even 
if  we  grant  that  they  might  succeed  under  certain  conceivable 
conditions,  that  does  not  affect  the  matter  in  hand.  They  do  not 
secure  peace  under  existing  conditions.  The  failures  of  arbitra- 
tion, cooperation,  and  government  action  are  numerous,  the  suc- 
cesses comparatively  few.  If  the  proposed  remedies  are  good  at 
all,  they  are  too  good  for  the  present  generation.  To  impose  a 
system  of  arbitration  or  cooperation  upon  men  untrained  to  re- 
ceive it,  is  like  giving  a  free  constitution  to  men  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  civil  liberty.  The  worst  fault  in 
any  constitution  is  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  standard  of 
those  who  have  to  live  under  it.  If  the  machinery  of  adminis- 
tration is  too  good  for  those  who  use  it,  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
It  not  only  fails,  but  produces  a  reaction  by  its  failure. 

Few  persons  would  deny  the  truth  of  these  propositions  di- 
rectly ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  who  habitually  ignore  them, 
by  always  looking  at  the  subject  from  another  side.  In  their 
minds  the  matter  lies  in  this  way.     We  are  suffering  under  great 
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evils  arising  out  of  quarrels  between  capital  and  labor.  We 
have  a  government  whose  supremacy  is  acknowledged,  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  protect  the  public  from  the  evil  results  of  such 
quarrels.  If  it  fails  to  do  this  duty,  it  neglects  an  important 
function ;  if  the  public  stands  by  and  sees  this  duty  neglected, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  public  conscience. 

Plausible  as  this  view  is,  it  is  historically  unsound.  In  the 
first  place,  it  invests  the  government  with  a  kind  of  authority 
which  it  does  not  possess,  or  possesses  only  in  name.  The  ab- 
sence of  open  revolution,  and  the  acquiescence  in  the  legal  fiction 
of  sovereignty,  do  not  really  prove  that  the  government  can  do 
everything.  In  the  application  of  law  to  ordina^  events,  the 
mere  authority  of  the  state  counts  for  less  than  is  usually  thought, 
while  the  individual  law-abiding  spirit  counts  for  far  more.  If 
a  community  sanctions  dueling,  no  law  will  stop  it.  If  public 
feeling  in  parts  of  Italy  supports  brigandage,  life  and  property 
will  not  be  safe,  no  matter  how  good  the  statutes.  The  author- 
ity of  the  government  carries  out  the  ideas  of  public  sentiment 
more  than  it  creates  them. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  public  sentiment  ought  to  demand  that 
the  government  should  suppress  an  evil,  merely  because  that 
evil  has  serious  public  consequences.  That  view  of  the  func- 
tions of  government  prevailed  during  the  last  century,  and  did 
vastly  more  harm  than  good.  The  most  that  can  be  properly 
demanded  is  that  government  should  do  what  it  can;  and  the 
study  of  the  practical  limitations  forms  a  most  serious  problem 
for  the  statesman  and  the  political  student.  To  appeal  to  the 
public  conscience  and  public  sense  of  justice  to  force  the  govern- 
ment to  act  in  disregard  of  these  limitations,  is  simple  madness. 
No  approach  toward  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem  can  be  ex- 
pected through  methods  like  this. 

Not  by  impatience,  nor  by  the  efforts  of  impatient  men,  can 
we  hope  to  secure  the  reign  of  law  in  the  industrial  world.  The 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  habits  of  the  community,  so  far  as  they 
go,  have  been  the  result  of  centuries  of  training.  They  have  not 
come  from  the  preaching  of  justice  so  much  as  from  the  practice 
of  patience.  It  was  not  because  the  Eomans  had  a  stronger  pas- 
sion for  justice  than  other  nations,  that  they  developed  a  legal 
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system  which  changed  the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was 
because  they  could  let  the  necessities  of  collective  discipline 
prevail  over  the  passions  of  the  moment,  whether  those  passions 
were  just  or  unjust. 

To  measure  the  probable  distance  which  separates  us  from  a 
condition  of  industrial  peace,  we  have  only  to  contrast  our  uncon- 
trolled self-seeking  in  matters  of  trade  with  our  habits  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-sacrifice  in  other  matters.  In  a  law-abiding 
community  no  man  retorts  with  one  act  of  violence  against  an- 
other. He  waits  for  the  legal  remedies.  Still  less  does  he  aid 
and  abet  crime  by  receiving  stolen  goods  or  furnishing  burglars 
with  weapons.  In  industrial  matters  we  have  not  progressed 
nearly  so  far.  No  matter  how  unjust  a  boycott  may  be,  a  man 
will  often  yield  to  its  demands,  to  the  injury  of  a  third  party, 
rather  than  run  any  risk  whatever  himself.  He  will  furnish 
capital  to  a  parallel  railroad  enterprise,  even  though  the  man  in 
charge  of  it  may  be  a  notorious  sharper,  and  though  the  results 
of  such  enterprises  may  be  indirectly  unfavorable  to  all  legiti- 
mate interests.  Men  who  would  be  horror-struck  at  abetting  acts 
of  violence,  will  lend  their  aid  to  schemes  of  wide-spread  indus- 
trial destruction. 

We  thus  see  the  kind  of  obstacles  which  industrial  reform  has 
to  meet.  Not  merely  has  industrial  war  been  frequent  and  habit- 
ual; not  merely  have  the  proposed  remedies  failed;  but  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  application  of  remedies  are  conspic- 
uously absent.  Under  these  circumstances  the  prospect  of  in- 
dustrial peace  seems  remote  indeed. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the  picture  at  this  point,  with  no 
light  and  all  shadow.  "We  may,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
remembering,  first,  that  though  industrial  war  may  be  a  most 
serious  evil,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  of  evils.  If  we  had 
to  choose  between  conflict  on  the  one  hand,  and  stagnation  or 
retrogression  on  the  other,  we  should  choose  conflict,  with  its  at- 
tendant progress.  The  despot  would  solve  the  labor  problem  by 
forced  quiet ;  the  Anarchist  by  the  abandonment  of  the  compli- 
cated organization  which  has  made  modern  life  possible.  Either 
of  these  solutions  would  be  worse  than  none  at  all. 

Moreover,   we   are  making  progress  in  the  right   direction, 
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however  distant  the  goal.  The  educational  process  is  going  on. 
Each  period  of  conflict  teaches  both  parties  that  they  cannot  do 
some  things  which  they  thought  they  could.  It  widens  the  com- 
mon ground  and  narrows  the  disputed  territory.  Some  of  these 
lessons  arc  soon  forgotten;  others  remain.  The  property -owner 
is  shy  about  repeating  a  mistake  which  has  cost  him  hard-earned 
cash.  The  better  class  of  trade  unions  may  be  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  workman's  lessons  of  experience.  It  is  by  no  means 
infrequent  that  the  radical  labor  leader  of  one  period  is  the  con- 
servative of  the  next. 

Finally,  the  absence  of  complete  development  and  rigid  regu- 
lation, makes  the  opportunity  for  individual  effort  all  the  more 
brilliant.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  does  political  greatness  become 
more  prominent  than  among  people  who  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  political  freedom ;  and,  in  like  manner,  no- 
where is  there  more  need  of  industrial  leadership  and  industrial 
greatness  than  where  the  lessons  of  industrial  law  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  learned.  Personal  influence  can  be,  and  to  a  great 
extent  must  be,  a  substitute  for  scientific  knowledge  in  these 
stages  of  progress.  With  the  vast  combinations  in  manufactur- 
ing and  transportation,  the  one-man  power  is  enormous.  The 
need  for  those  who  can  exercise  it  in  a  far-sighted  and  broad 
manner  is  making  itself  fully  recognized.  With  that  need  comes 
the  opportunity  for  men  who  are  able  to  meet  it.  Even  though 
they  are  unable  to  avoid  war  altogether,  there  is  work  enough 
for  such  men  to  do  in  avoiding  unnecessary  wars.  To  fight  only 
for  what  is  worth  defending,  is  quite  as  noble  an  object  as  not  to 
fight  at  all.  It  is  by  the  struggles  of  men  possessed  of  the  for- 
mer idea,  rather  than  by  the  non-resistance  of  ultra-peace  men, 
that  civil  order  and  civil  liberty  have  at  last  been  combined. 
Only  by  the  same  means  and  the  same  slow  process  can  we  hope 
to  see  a  similar  advance  in  the  industrial  world. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley. 
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During  the  past  eighteen  months,  "trusts,"  according  to  the 
popular  conception  and  misconception  of  them,  have  been  ac- 
corded, by  thinking  and  unthinking  men  alike,  an  amount  of 
attention  never  in  this  country  before  bestowed  by  the  public 
upon  any  purely  economic  question.  This  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary because  the  questions  involved  and  the  mischiefs  com- 
plained of  are  wholly  speculative.  The  people  have  been  ex- 
ercised and  excited,  without  smarting  under  any  specific  injury 
actually  and  presently  attributable  to  trusts,  because  the  im- 
pression is  abroad  that  trusts  are  in  some  way  or  other  doing  a 
public  mischief.  The  present  discontent  of  the  working  people, 
of  which  trust  agitation  and  trade  unionism  are  only  symptoms, 
is  perhaps  a  natural  result  of  the  lower  prices,  diminishing 
profits,  lessening  wages,  and  less  work  which,  as  of  course,  when- 
ever they  come  and  however  they  are  caused,  bear  most  hardly 
upon  the  impecunious  and  unthrifty  classes. 

Inasmuch  as  trusts  are  a  sort  of  alliance  among  business  men 
but  recently  devised,  and  especially  because  they  are  essentially 
private  arrangements,  with  the  organic  constitution  of  which  the 
public  has  no  proper  concern,  it  is  not  surprising,  although  the 
device  is  very  simple,  that  there  should  be  a  general  popular 
misconception  in  regard  to  them.  This  seems  to  be  threefold, 
and  consists,  first,  in  mistaking  an  effect  of  hard  times  for  a 
principal  cause  of  them ;  secondly,  in  mistaking  the  nature  and 
essential  character  and  characteristics  of  the  trust  scheme ;  and 
thirdly,  in  confusing  the  trust  itself  with  its  abuses,  or  rather  with 
the  specific  iniquities  which  have  been  charged  upon  certain 
trusts.  A  trust,  let  it  be  at  once  plainly  understood,  instead  of 
being  a  cause,  is  a  result  of  lower  prices,  overproduction,  and 
diminished  profits.  If  that  be  clearly  perceived,  it  will  be  a  long 
step  toward  a  proper  conception  of  what  a  trust  is.  A  trust, 
then,  to  begin  with  a  definition  of  it,  and  making  wide  allowance 
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for  many  differences  in  detail  as  between  one  trust  and  another,  is 
•utially  an  agreement  among  the  producers  and  venders  of  a 
pertain  sort  of  merchantable  commodity  for  their  mutual  protec: 
ti*  .11  and  profit  in  business.  It  is  a  wholly  selfish  arrangement, 
without  pretense  that  philanthropy  enters  into  it  at  any  point. 
Herein  it  differs  very  little  from  other  commercial  enterprises. 
It  is  not  proposed  as  any  part  of  the  trust  scheme  that  it  share  its 
economies  with  the  public,  and  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
judged  of  as  an  eleemosynary  institution.  It  is  entered  into  be- 
cause the  parties  to  the  agreement  believe  that  they  can  in  that 
way  largely  or  entirely  eliminate  or  control  competition,  main- 
tain the  prices  of  their  wares,  check  overproduction,  and  make 
money  more  easily  than  they  can  without  the  trust.  The 
arrangement  which  constitutes  the  trust  is  something  different 
from  a  partnership,  a  joint-stock  company,  a  corporation,  a  "  cor- 
ner," a  syndicate,  or  a  pool,  but  partakes,  nevertheless,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  characteristics  of  them  all.  It  is  usually  effected 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  several  individuals  whose  property  is 
to  enter  into  the  trust,  if  they  are  not  already  incorporated,  into 
as  many  distinct  corporations  as  there  are  separate  enterprises. 
The  stock  in  these  corporations  is  allotted  to  the  stockholders,  as 
usual,  in  proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  property ;  and  is  by 
them,  as  stockholders,  transferred  to  trustees,  who  themselves,  or 
in  connection  with  others,  constitute  the  trust.  These  trustees 
issue  to  the  several  stockholders  entering  into  the  arrangement 
trust  certificates  to  represent  the  stock  transferred  to  them,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  stock  so  transferred.  The  cor- 
porations are  thus  kept  distinct  from  the  trust,  and  are  not,  as 
corporations,  parties  to  the  trust  arrangement.  The  property, 
however,  of  each  of  the  corporations  is  subjected  to  the  control 
of  the  trust,  and  is  managed  as  one  enterprise  by  it  or  at  its  plea- 
sure and  in  its  interest.  Dividends  are  paid  from  earnings  either 
on  the  stock  to  the  trust  and  accounted  for  by  the  trustees,  or 
more  usually  upon  the  trust  certificates  directly  to  the  holders 
thereof.  This  is,  in  general,  the  trust  scheme.  It  is  a  device  to 
unite  corporations  and  to  manage  them  by  a  single  board  of 
trustees  for  their  common  benefit,  by  means  of  a  contract  between 
the  stockholders  of  the  several  corporations  whose  property  is 
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affected  by  the  trust;  the  corporations  themselves  preserving 
their  organization  and  their  formal  organic  autonomy,  each  doing 
for  itself  its  own  business,  and  thus  conforming  to  all  the  rules 
of  law  affecting  corporate  existence  and  management. 

The  multitude  of  trusts  which  now  exist  and  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  carry  on  almost  every  line  of  manufacturing  business, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe,  have,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  at  least  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  all  been 
created  within  two  years  or  a  little  more;  although,  as  every  con- 
siderable merchant  understands,  at  present  and  for  many  years 
past  much  of  the  wholesale  business  throughout  the  world  has 
been  carried  on  under  conditions  which  imperatively  require  con- 
certed action  and  agreement  to  maintain  prices.  This  appears 
from  the  published  reports  of  the  three  legislative  investigations 
undertaken  during  the  spring  of  1888,  respectively  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Canadian  Parliament.  The  Standard  Oil  trust 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  created  in  1882,  but  to  have  had  a 
sort  of  informal  existence  for  ten  years  before  that  time. 

Prior  to  the  year  1880,  to  speak  generally,  and  making  due 
allowance  for  the  depression  which  immediately  followed  the 
panic  of  1873,  manufacturers  in  this  country,  in  almost  all  the 
staple  lines,  found  a  market  for  as  much  of  their  product  as  they 
could  furnish,  at  an  adequate  profit ;  but  since  then  the  selling 
price  of  almost  every  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  commerce 
manufactured  in  this  country  has  declined  from  sixteen  and 
two-thirds  to  fifty  per  cent.  This  reduction,  although  attended 
and  in  part  occasioned  by  a  lower  price  of  raw  materials,  has 
not  generally  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture  or  in  the  price  of  labor.  The 
shrinkage,  therefore,  came  largely  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
business.  The  manufacturer  was  at  the  same  time  confronted 
with  organized  and  aggressive  combinations  of  laboring  men ;  so 
that,  instead  of  being  able  to  meet  the  fall  in  prices  and  the 
smaller  profits  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor, 
he  has  been  compelled  to  pay  almost  the  same  prices,  or,  taking 
account  of  the  value  of  money,  sometimes  a  greater  price,  for 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  has  continually  been  subjected  to 
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new  annoyances  and  embarrassments  in  the  control  of  his  busi- 
ness, growing  out  of  the  changed  relations  between  his  employees 
and  himself. 

The  first  step  which  manufacturers  generally  throughout  the 
country  took  for  their  protection  was  incorporation.  Therein 
they  saw  a  means  of  saving  what  they  had  accumulated,  even 
though  the  business  itself  might  decline  or  be  ruined.  The 
records  of  all  the  States  attest  abundantly  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. Every  where  since  1880,  hundreds  of  private  manufacturers 
have  incorporated  their  businesses;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
reason  for  this  general  incorporation  was  the  disposition  to  guard 
against  loss  in  view  of  the  inauspicious  outlook. 

Other  steps  for  protection  were  the  thousand  and  one  devices 
by  way  of  contract  and  arrangement  between  manufacturers  in 
the  same  line  to  maintain  prices.  Experience  shows  that  these 
were  valueless.  Deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  manufactured 
product  was  another  step  in  the  same  direction.  When  times 
were  good  we  had  sugar ;  as  they  grew  harder  for  the  manu- 
facturer we  sometimes  got  glucose.  In  prosperity  we  had  olive 
oil  from  the  Mediterranean  ports;  in  later  times  we  got  cotton- 
seed oil  from  the  Gulf.  Instead  of  butter  we  got  oleomargarine. 
If  profit  could  not  be  made  honestly,  some  profit  must  be  made 
somehow,  and  the  quality  of  the  manufactured  product  in  con- 
sequence was  lowered. 

Passing  by  the  attempt  at  self-defense  by  means  of  pools  or 
concert  of  action  in  the  nature  of  pools,  the  last  step  has  been 
the  formation  of  trusts.  Here,  then,  is  the  genesis  of  trusts.  It 
is  a  mischievous  confusion  of  ideas  to  regard  as  trusts  such  things 
as  the  mediaeval  guilds,  the  famous  copper  syndicate,  Conrad 
Roth's  sixteenth-century  attempt  to  corner  pepper  at  Augsburg, 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  the  numerous  middle-age 
monopolies  of  which  they  are  in  some  sort  tj^pes.  The  trust  is 
the  nineteenth-century  offspring  of  overproduction,  small  profits, 
competition  rampant,  and  labor  organization.  It  is  the  protest 
of  solvency  against  insolvency. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  a  potent  factor  in  inducing 
trusts,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  various  aggressive  combinations 
or  trusts  of  laboring  men  which  now  exist,  and  the  concerted  at- 
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tempt  on  the  part  of  labor  to  dictate  how  the  factories  are  to  be 
run,  who  are  to  be  employed,  and  what  wages  are  to  be  paid.  The 
manufacturer  finds  himself  verily  "  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea";  between  all  sorts  of  embarrassments  incident  to  competition 
with  insolvent  rivals  and  a  bear  market  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
labor  organizations  on  the  other.  It  is  also  true  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  politicians  upon  the  question  of  labor  and  its  alleged 
rights,  and  the  truckling  tone  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
press,  have  materially  contributed  toward  organizing  capital  arid 
forcing  capitalists  to  protect  themselves  on  their  part,  as  laboring 
men  are  doing  on  theirs. 

A  trust  is,  then,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  self-protective  in- 
stitution, a  counterpart  of  the  trade  union,  a  capitalists'  "  District 
Assembly  No.  49."  Illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  view  are 
at  hand.  Commence,  if  you  will,  with  the  iron  industry.  Only 
something  more  than  a  year  ago  the  great  manufacturing  firm  of 
Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Co.,  when  they  were  threatened  with  a  strike 
on  the  part  of  a  thousand  or  more  of  their  operatives  at  Trenton, 
made  a  formal  proposition  to  the  workmen  to  turn  the  establish- 
ment over  to  them  and  to  furnish  an  adequate  capital  to  conduct 
the  business,  if  the  laborers  would  guarantee  a  return  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  investment.  Merciless  competition  and  infinitesi- 
mal profit  account  for  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company.  So  also 
of  combinations  to  control  the  production  of  salt  and  certain 
kinds  of  oil.  The  manufacturers  of  straw  board  were  in  the 
same  position.  Prices  had  run  down,  and  they  were  doing  or 
were  likely  to  do  an  unprofitable  business.  They  had  developed 
an  extensive  and  useful  industry  and  were  possessed  of  a  costly 
plant.  They  could  not  stop,  and  they  could  not,  as  things  were 
tending,  safely  go  on.  Their  trust  is,  therefore,  essentially  self- 
protective.  The  ammunition  trust  furnishes  another  pertinent 
illustration.  Western  hardware  merchants  were  making  their 
product  what  is  termed  in  the  trade  a  "leader";  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  selling  cartridges  at  five  per  cent,  below  cost  in  order 
to  sell  other  goods,  just  as  certain  houses  sell  periodicals  below 
cost  in  order  to  attract  customers  for  other  sorts  of  merchandise. 
Here,  then,  an  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  was  entered  into 

in  order  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  ammunition  from  a  ruin- 
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ous  and  inequitable  competition.  So  it  has  been  and  is  in  many 
other  lines. 

Inasmuch  as  such  trusts  as  we  are  here  considering  are,  from 
a  legal  point  of  view,  absolutely  new  contrivances,  the  legal 
questions  which  their  creation  and  existence  raise  are  entirely 
open  ones,  and  are  to  be  determined,  not  by  reference  to  ancient 
statutes  and  the  learning  of  what  Bentham  contemptuously  called 
"  the  report  books,"  but  rather  on  more  general  considerations  of 
equity,  expediency,  utility,  and  public  policy.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  strictly  legal  arguments  made  against  trusts 
have  been  in  the  main  aside  from  the  point  really  at  issue.  The 
old  statutes  against  regrating  and  kindred  acts  were  not  directed 
to  any  such  mischief  as  their  citation  in  an  anti-trust  argument 
assumes.  Neither  are  decisions  of  thirty,  or  seventy-five,  or  three 
hundred  years  ago  available  for  such  an  argument,  except  by  way 
of  a  somewhat  strained  analogy.  What  Lord  Coke  or  Lord 
Kenyon  thought  about  "conspiracies,"  is  of  no  value  in  fixing 
the  legal  status  of  modern  trusts.  General  Pryor's  masterly 
argument  in  the.  sugar  refineries  case  is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  law  reports,  conclusive  and  unanswerable.  But  are  we  not 
confronted,  in  a  philosophical  consideration  of  these  questions, 
with  facts  and  conditions  which,  in  the  forum  where  all  these 
issues  must  finally  be  decided,  seem  to  sustain  a  sort  of  equita- 
ble demurrer  to  such  reasoning?  Can  we  not  concede  what 
General  Pry  or  claims,  and  still  move  for  a  judgment  for  the 
trust?  When  the  reason  of  the  rule  fails,  is  it  not  a  legal 
maxim  that  the  rule  itself  also  fails?  Does  not  the  case  chang- 
ing, change  the  case,  and  is  not  the  gravamen  of  the  indictment 
rather  against  the  wrong-doings  of  the  trust  than  against  the  trust 
itself?  Is  it  not  a  mere  figure  of  rhetoric  to  call  the  salt  com- 
bination or  the  straw  board  trust  a  conspiracy ;  and  are  these 
and  other  such  trusts,  as  trusts,  any  more  like  a  mediaeval  mon- 
opoly than  like  a  modern  missionary  society? 

Trusts  seem,  when  soberly  viewed,  to  be  a  natural  develop- 
ment or  evolution  in  business,  precisely  as  corporations  were 
half  a  century  ago.  The  opposition  to  them  is  also  strikingly 
like  that  to  which  corporations  were  exposed  when  they  began 
first  to  be  extensively  organized.     They  are  a  product  of  univer- 
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sal  peace.  Men  are  now  organizing  great  commercial  unions  for 
the  conservation  and  increase  of  material  wealth,  instead  of 
equipping  armies  and  building  navies  to  destroy  it.  They  are 
upon  us,  too,  in  a  flood,  like  the  tides ;  a  manifestation  of  the  same 
tendency  of  things  in  this  generation  which  has  otherwise  shown 
itself  in  the  creation  of  the  German  state  out  of  a  score  of  half- 
feudal  principalities,  in  the  union  and  consolidation  of  our  rail- 
ways into  trunk  lines,  in  the  Postal  Union,  in  the  agitation  for 
the  annexation  of  Canada  and  Mexico  and  Cuba  to  our  already 
overgrown  Eepublic,  and  in  the  fight  for  an  international  copy- 
right. It  is  the  same  evolution,  the  same  centripetal  force,  that  a 
century  ago  gave  us  our  federal  union  of  States,  against  the  gravi- 
tating force  of  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  great  armies 
of  the  Confederacy  marched  to  defeat.  It  is  that  trend  in  things 
by  which  business,  in  this  year  of  grace,  sets  the  planet,  in  the  racy 
phrase  of  Emerson,  to  do  its  chore,  against  the  gathering  and 
growing  momentum  of  which  frontier  legislation  and  the  small 
arts  of  truckling  politicians  are  no  better  than  Mrs.  Partington 
with  her  broom,  and  as  certain  to  be  futile  as  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  stay  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Many  serious  men,  however,  believe  that  these  new  com- 
mercial organizations  constitute  or  tend  to  a  monopoly  which,  by 
suppressing  competition  and  curtailing  production,  enables  their 
promoters  to  reap  inordinate  and  unconscionable  gains  out  of  their 
business  at  the  expense  of  the  public ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
sympathize  with  any  effort  which  they  think  well  directed  to 
destroy  them.  This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  question  whether 
competition  in  business  along  the  lines  on  which  our  present 
commercial  enterprises  move,  is,  in  and  of  itself,  unconditionally 
good.  There  are  many  who  in  answer  assert  that  the  waste 
of  competition  is  incalculable;  that  competition,  as  business  is 
now  conducted,  costs  the  public  a  million  of  dollars  where  mon- 
opoly, such  as  is  possible  under  modern  conditions,  can  extort  a 
penny ;  and  that  the  very  class  in  the  community  who  are  most 
injured  by  unrestricted  competition  are  the  poor  and  improvi- 
dent, who  are  as  a  rule  the  loudest  in  their  denunciation  of  trusts. 

The  slightest  reflection  enables  the  most  unthinking  man 
among    us   to  understand  that   when   two   men   employ  them- 
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selves  in  doing  what  one  man  can  do  alone,  there  is  a  waste  of 
energy  for  which,  unless  it  vanish  in  the  air,  at  last  the  consumers 
of  the  product  of  those  laborers  must  in  some  way  or  another  pay. 
l(  this  supererogatory  service,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  paid  for  in 
money  or  money's  worth,  then  the  waste,  quoad  hoc,  is  charged 
to  the  consumer;  but  if  the  service  be  wholly  or  partially  lost, 
then  it  comes,  to  the  extent  of  the  loss,  out  of  the  wear  and  tear 
and  nerve  force  of  the  laborer  who  performed  it,  or  else  it  is 
distributed  around  among  the  entire  class.  In  any  event  there 
is  a  waste  for  which  somebody  must  pay  in  full,  and  whereby 
the  public  is  by  just  so  much  the  poorer.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  trust  idea  tends  substantially  to  check  this  waste  of  competi- 
tion, that  is  a  very  strong  point  in  favor  of  trusts.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  that  unrestricted  competition  is  a  public  benefit.  "  I 
do  not  think,"  says  Judge  Gray,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York,  in  a  late  decision,  "  that  competition  is  invariably  a 
public  benefaction ;  for  it  may  be  carried  on  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  become  a  general  evil."  To  this  dictum  many  wise  men  will 
instantly  assent. 

Before  trusts  are  condemned  as  monopolies  in  the  offensive 
sense,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  no  business  can  be 
made  excessively  profitable  in  this  country  without  attracting 
outside  capital.  Nothing  is  so  certain  as  that  the  profit  of  any 
sort  of  business  can  never  be  raised,  by  increase  of  price  to  the 
consumer,  beyond  a  normal  amount,  for  any  length  of  time,  with- 
out tempting  the  cupidity  of  men  in  other  lines  and  creating  at 
once  an  outside  competition.  No  combination  of  manufacturers, 
not  protected  by  government  patents,  by  an  iniquitous  tariff, 
or  by  unholy  alliances  with  railways,  can,  by  never  so  stringent 
a  compact  between  themselves,  prevent  any  other  set  of  men 
from  going  into  their  business,  whenever  the  condition  of  the 
trade  promises  more  than  an  average  profit.  No  truth  is  any 
truer  than  this ;  and  it  makes  an  end  of  the  objection  that  trusts  in 
these  United  States  and  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1889  are,  or  can 
ever  be,  monopolies  in  any  mischievous  way.  People  who  are  op- 
posing trusts  upon  this  score  of  monopoly,  may  profitably  con- 
sider this  proposition  seriously  and  try  their  hand  a  little  at  its 
defenses.     "Whenever,  if  ever,  profit  grows  excessive  by  reason  of 
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an  increase  of  selling  price  or  a  greater  demand,  outside  capital 
will  come  in,  or  the  trust  will  disintegrate.  He  is  a  somewhat 
credulous  man,  therefore,  who  can  keep  his  countenance  and  insist 
upon  this  line  of  argument  in  opposition  to  trusts,  because  it  is  at 
precisely  this  point  that  the  public  safety  is  assured.  The  trust, 
even  though  it  secure  what  no  trust  has  ever  yet  secured — a  com- 
plete unification  of  a  given  business — contains  within  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  dissolution  the  moment  it  ceases  to  serve  the  public  by  fur- 
nishing its  product  at  a  price  below  that  at  which  outside  capital 
can  compete.  Every  one  of  the  existing  trusts  has  the  competition 
of  outside  dealers,  and  it  has  also  the  menace  of  other  and  new 
competition,  unless  the  selling  price  of  its  product  be  kept  so  low 
as  to  deter  outside  enterprise  from  embarking  in  its  business. 
It  not  only  must  meet  the  competition  that  is,  but  it  must  also 
forestall  the  competition  that  may  be.  We  have,  therefore,  this 
paradox:  the  same  selfish  motive  that  prompts  the  individual 
dealer  to  charge  the  highest  prices,  moves  the  trust  to  charge  the 
lowest.  The  individual  charges  all  his  customer  will  pay ;  the 
trust  charges  all  it  can  without  provoking  competition.  In  each 
case  all  that  the  traffic,  regarded  from  the  selfish  standpoint  of 
the  seller,  will  bear,  is  charged.  The  same  self-interest  that 
makes  the  price  charged  by  the  individual  as  high  as  possible, 
makes  that  charged  by  the  trust  as  low  as  possible ;  the  same  sel- 
fishness working  in  the  two  cases  this  opposite  result.  The  trust 
enlarges  the  margin  of  profit  at  the  bottom  by  cheapening  produc- 
tion, rather  than  at  the  top  by  increasing  selling  prices.  It  cannot, 
with  safety  to  itself,  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  a  point 
where  other  capital  will  be  tempted  to  embark  in  its  business — that 
is,  to  a  point  beyond  the  normal  profit — but  it  can,  by  new  econo- 
mies in  manufacture,  cheapen  without  limit  the  first  cost  of  its 
product,  and  thus  enlarge  its  gains  within  the  four  walls  of  its 
own  factory  without  inviting  competition.  Here  the  self-inter- 
est of  the  trust  works  benefit  to  the  public.  It  keeps  present 
selling  prices  low,  and  it  stimulates  economies  in  production 
which  must  eventually  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  trust,  moreover,  is,  equally  with  the  individual  trader, 
subject  to  the  competition  of  product  with  product.  Thus 
a   wheat-flour   trust,  if  one   were   possible,    would,    if  it   raised 
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too  much  the  selling  price  of  its  product,  find  a  check  in  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  other  farinaceous  foods.  So  also  the 
higher  price  has  a  correlative  in  the  smaller  consumption, 
and  this  equally  whether  one  concern  monopolizes  or  ten  thou- 
sand concerns  compete  for  the  business;  as,  for  instance,  less 
people  will  mail  letters  when  the  postage  is  five  cents  than  when 
it  is  one,  and  fewer  will  ride  in  public  conveyances  when  the 
fare  is  a  dime  than  when  it  is  half  as  much. 

We  are  also  confronted,  when  considering  the  matter  of 
profit,  with  such  questions  as  these:  Have  men  a  moral  right 
to  do  business  at  a  profit?  Is  the  public  morally  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  such  economies  in  the  production  by  private  enter- 
prise of  a  given  article  as  accrue  from  the  aggregation  of  capital 
and  the  concentration  of  interest  in  its  manufacture?  Are  the  pro- 
moters of  a  trust  entitled  to  such  profits  as  they  can  secure  by  rea- 
son of  the  economies  incident  to  the  trust?  Is  it  morally  wrong 
by  concerted  action  among  manufacturers  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facture of  more  sugar,  or  oil,  or  straw  board,  or  what  not,  than  can 
be  sold  at  a  profit?  Have  the  public  a  right  to  insist  upon  over- 
production, so  that  manufactured  products  must  be  sold  at  a  loss  ? 
Is  one  man  morally  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  another  man's 
foresight  and  economy  in  the  conduct  of  his  private  business  ?  Is 
not  a  fair  price  for  a  thing  morally  better  than  a  low  price  for  it? 
Is  not  a  certain  price  for  a  thing  economically  better  than  a 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  price?  Do  the  politicians  really  be- 
lieve that  competition  unchecked  and  overproduction  unre- 
strained, and  the  low  prices,  the  low  wages,  the  glut  of  markets, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  energy  which  are  incident  thereto,  will  better 
the  condition  of  that  class  whose  rights  they  especially  cham- 
pion? Is  anybody  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  trusts  of  capi- 
tal can  be  legislated  out  of  existence  while  trusts  of  labor  con- 
tinue? None  of  these  questions  need  be  answered  here,  but 
some  of  them  answer  themselves. 

So  far  as  the  trusts  are  a  real  grievance,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  opposition  to  them  has  taken  on  a  political  form,  and 
that  politicians  of  the  baser  sort  have  in  general  been  noisiest  in 
their  denunciation.  It  is  well  when  evils  in  the  body  economic 
are  of  such  sort  and  take  such  form  that  the  best  and  most  sub- 
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stantial  classes  in  the  community  array  themselves  in  opposition. 
The  noise  of  the  ward  politician  about  trusts,  and  his  zeal  to 
make  something  for  himself  out  of  them,  has  doubtless  deterred 
some  more  representative  and  reputable  people  from  expressions 
of  disapproval;  but  it  still  remains  true  that,  in  general,  the 
substantial  commercial  classes  of  the  people,  the  men  who  know 
the  most  about  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  present  business 
situation,  have  not  seen  the  menace  in  trusts  that  some  other  sorts 
of  people  have  pretended  to  see.  Wise  and  sober  men  not  a  few 
have  indeed  regarded  the  rise  of  the  trusts  as  ominous,  and  some 
have  spoken  gravely  of  the  dangers  attending  their  development, 
otherwise  the  discussion  could  not  have  been  serious ;  but  these 
good  men  constitute  an  almost  infinitely  small  minoritv,  which 
is,  as  I  started  out  to  say,  unfortunate,  if  trusts  are  what  they 
believe  them  to  be. 

Inasmuch  as  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Legislatures  of  a 
number  of  the  States,  stringent  statutes  have  been  proposed  or 
passed  against  trusts,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  impression  is 
somewhat  general,  in  spite  of  all  the  desultory  denunciation, 
that  at  common  law  trusts  of  the  sort  here  considered  are  not 
illegal,  and  that  therefore  some  radical  legislation  is  necessary 
for  their  undoing.  The  statutes  thus  far  proposed  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  two  general  classes,  in  one  of  which  it  is  provided  that 
nothing  therein  contained  shall  affect  in  any  way  the  right  of 
laboring  men  to  conspire  and  confederate  and  form  labor  trusts. 
This  is  bare  demagoguery— trusts  for  labor,  no  trusts  for  capital. 
In  the  other  class  an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  some  local 
industry,  as,  in  Texas,  in  favor  of  the  cattle  trade.  This  is  some- 
what better  than  the  other  kind  of  limitation,  but  hardly  a  sort 
of  legislation  for  an  enlightened  people — trusts  for  what  we  sell, 
no  trusts  for  what  we  buy.  Such  legislation  cannot  be  sus- 
tained ;  it  is  at  once  uneconomic  and  unconstitutional.  It  may 
also  be  doubted  whether  any  legislation  which  tends  to  prevent 
men  from  doing  business  in  partnership  can  ever  be  sustained. 

This  being  the  condition  and  the  outlook,  may  we  not  calmly 
survey  the  past  and  look  without  perturbation  into  the  future? 
Let  those  who  cry  "  monopoly  "  loudest,  consider  that  capitalists 
never  had  less  irresponsible  power  than  they  have  to-day;  that 
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monopoly  was  never  so  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  was  never  so 
straitened  as  now  by  intercommunication  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
public  sentiment  on  the  other ;  and  that  mere  wealth  never  before 
counted  for  so  little,  while  manhood  never  counted  for  so  much. 
Trusts  are  upon  us.  We  shall  not  escape  them  by  hiding  our  heads, 
nor  destroy  them  by  a  bandying  of  opprobrious  epithets.  Econ- 
omically they  are  wholly  an  experiment,  to  be  judged  of  as  experi- 
ence shall  show.  If,  as  corporations  have  done,  they  prove  of 
service,  they  will  abide ;  if  not,  they  will  go  the  way  of  other 
abandoned  enterprises  in  this  world  of  change.  Statutes  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  may  regulate  and  control  them,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  destroy  them  if  they  are  fit  to 
survive,  or  do  more  than  hinder  a  little  their  dissolution  if  they 
serve  no  useful  end.  Legally  they  are  to  be  measured,  not  by 
the  rule  of  ancient  statutes  and  obsolescent  decisions,  but  upon 
the  broader  and  fitter  principles  of  an  enlightened,  progressive, 
and  modern  jurisprudence,  taking  due  account  of  the  necessities 
of  commerce,  and  having  due  regard  to  the  general  welfare. 
Until  sober-minded  business  men  abandon  them  as  economically 
useless,  and  until  a  general  consensus  of  intelligent  moral  senti- 
ment condemns  them,  the  clack  of  party  newspapers,  and  the 
bawl  and  manufactured  wrath  of  the  small  politicians  will  not 
avail. 

Charles  F.  Beach,  Jr. 
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In  discussing  the  proper  relations  of  the  state  to  popular  edu- 
cation, some  things  surely  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Thus  it  is 
safe  to  begin  the  present  review  with  the  postulate  that  the  state 
is  warranted  in  doing  whatever  is  essential  to  its  own  preserva- 
tion and  healthy  activity.  The  right  to  exist,  in  individual  man 
or  nation,  implies  the  right  to  employ  the  measures  necessary 
for  existence.  On  this  postulate  our  common-school  system  is 
grounded.  Even  absolute  governments  have  come  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  general  education  as  a  condition  of  the  highest 
national  prosperity,  and  they  have  enforced  it  with  a  strong 
hand.  In  free  countries  like  our  own,  where  the  government  is 
from  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  the  reasons 
for  universal  education  are  greatly  enhanced  in  number  and 
force.  None  among  us  dispute  the  proposition  that  a  considera- 
ble measure  of  popular  intelligence  is  indispensable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  democratic  institutions.  An  imperial  or  oligarchical 
despotism  is  compatible  with  popular  ignorance ;  not  so  a  free 
republic.  Ignorance  is  the  mother,  not  of  true  patriotism,  but  of 
blind  and  reckless  partisanship.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  an  axio- 
matic truth,  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  see  to  it  that  its  citizens 
have  such  a  degree  of  intelligence  as  may  qualify  them  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  citizenship.  Just  how  far  the  educational 
proeess  shall  be  carried,  is  a  fair  subject  for  debate,  and  may  have 
to  be  settled  by  actual  experiment.  The  least  that  should  be  re- 
quired would  seem  to  be  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cast  ac- 
eounts.  Furnished  with  these  elements  of  knowledge,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  the  civil  statutes,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship  can  be  comprehended,  and  all  things  in  the  way  of 
mental  development  and  attainment  be  made  possible.  Starting 
with  these  rudiments,  exceptional  talents  will  find  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  and  assert  themselves  in  all  desirable  ways.  It  is 
an  open  question  how  much  further  common-school  instruction 
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should  be  carried,  and  whether  by  extending  its  curriculum  into 
the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  its  primary  objects  may  not 
be  defeated  rather  than  promoted.  It  is  very  pertinent  to  ask  if 
taxation  does  not  become  unjust,  as  well  as  burdensome,  when 
it  is  invoked  to  do  more  than  supply  the  children  of  the  Repub- 
lic with  the  necessary  qualifications  for  becoming  safe  and  useful 
citizens.  It  deserves  serious  consideration  whether  our  popular 
education,  as  now  conducted,  does  not  operate  to  make  the 
children  of  the  poor  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  contemptuous  of 
manual  labor,  and  averse  to  the  pursuits  in  which  they  are  most 
needed  and  would  be  most  happy.  All  this,  however,  does  not 
impair  the  state's  duty  to  insure  its  children  the  modicum  of 
knowledge  requisite  for  worthy  citizenship. 

If  any  insist  that  the  education  of  children  is  primarily  the 
obligation  and  function  of  parents,  I  will  not  contest  the  point. 
Be  it  so.  This  admission,  however,  must  not  be  construed  as 
allowing  the  parents  the  right  to  give  or  altogether  withhold  edu- 
cation as  fancy  or  selfish  interest  may  suggest,  nor  as  a  denial  of 
the  state's  supreme  prerogative  to  supervise  and  regulate  the 
educational  process.  If  natural  guardians,  duly  mindful  of  their 
responsibilities,  choose  to  provide  for  the  adequate  training  of 
the  young,  so  much  the  better.  If  they  prefer  to  delegate  this 
service  to  the  church,  their  privilege  in  this  respect  is  undisputed. 
When,  however,  the  church  asserts  over  the  child  the  right  of 
custody  and  education,  as  against  the  state  or  co-ordinate  with 
the  state,  its  claim  is  evidently  inadmissible.  Here  i&  a  colli- 
sion of  alleged  sovereignties,  and  one  or  the  other  must  give  way. 
Besides,  this  claim  of  the  church  involves  a  monstrous  usurpa- 
tion, without  foundation  in  Scripture  or  reason,  and  originating  in 
extravagant  theories  of  priestly  authority.  The  precise  how  of 
accomplishing  in  a  particular  nation  the  necessary  educational 
results,  may  be  very  much  a  matter  of  expediency.  All  that  is 
insisted  on  here  and  now  is,  other  methods  failing,  that  the  body 
politic  is  bound  not  to  let  its  youth  grow  up  in  ignorance.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  parental  rights  at  this  point  are 
liable,  as  just  hinted,  to  certain  restraints  and  qualifications.  No 
education  can  be  allowed  which  tends  directly  to  make  the  child 
a  disloyal  or  bad  citizen.     If  it  should  be  found  that  Socialists, 
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in  their  so-called  '' Sunday  schools,"  are  teaching  the  young  to 
al>hor  the  state  and  training  them  to  become  conspirators  and 
assassins,  it  is  clear  that  the  civil  power  would  be  entitled  to 
stamp  out  such  nests  of  evil.  So,  too,  if  it  should  become  palp- 
able that  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  inculcating  the  doctrine 
that  the  Pope  has  sovereign  authority  in  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  concerns,  with  the  prerogative  of  nullifying  our  national 
laws,  the  state  would  be  justified  in  forbidding  such  disloyal 
and  destructive  teachings.  In  point  of  fact,  Jesuit  schools  have 
again  and  again  been  suppressed  throughout  Christendom,  as 
being  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  stability  of  government. 

It  has  been  implied  in  what  has  just  been  said,  that  while  the 
state  is  warranted  in  making  provision  for  the  elementary  edu- 
cation of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor  alike,  it  would  be  unjust  and 
tyrannical  to  force  any  particular  portion  of  the  community  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  provision  when  they  prefer  other  methods 
of  unobjectionable  instruction.  If  persons  choose  to  send  their 
children  to  private  or  parochial  schools,  without  seeking  to  evade 
their  share  of  the  burden  incident  to  the  governmental  system  of 
universal  instruction,  their  right  to  enjoy  this  luxury  is  beyond 
dispute.  If  the  burden  thus  imposed  is  heavy,  and  to  some  may 
appear  unjust,  the  reply  is  that  no  system,  designed  to  promote 
the  general  good,  can  be  so  happily  devised  as  to  work  with  ab- 
solute equality  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  some  concession  and 
compromise.  It  is  no  doubt  a  hardship  that  those  who  never 
patronize  our  public  schools  should  be  taxed,  equally  with  those 
who  do,  for  their  support.  A  proper  estimate,  however,  of  the 
value  of  these  schools  as  related  to  our  national  welfare,  will 
make  the  yoke  of  this  hardship  light  and  easy  to  bear. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  considering  the  broad  proposition,  that 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  see  to  it  that  its  youth 
receive  a  measure  of  education,  and  the  principles  advanced  have 
hitherto  been  accepted  in  this  country  with  nearly  entire  unan- 
imity. But  now  the  great  question  returns,  "What  shall  the  state 
teach ;  what,  if  any,  are  the  limitations  upon  the  right  and  duty 
so  generally  admitted?  At  this  point  discord  emerges  and  stren- 
uous controversy  begins. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  state's  prerog- 
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ative  of  instruction  grounds  itself  in  the  primary  right  of  self-- 
preservation,  it  follows  that  the  state  should  teach  whatever  is 
the  sine  qua  nan  of  good  citizenship.  This  dictum  clearly  re- 
quires, as  we  have  seen,  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  knowledge,  humorously  described  as  the  "three  royal  r's." 
It  also  includes,  without  controversy,  the  teaching  of  what  may 
be  called  fundamental  and  universal  morals.  It  will  scarcely 
be  claimed  that  the  simple  possession  of  knowledge,  elementary 
or  advanced,  will  certainly  improve  the.  heart  or  exalt  the  char- 
acter. Its  tendency,  no  doubt,  is  morally  helpful.  By  enlarging 
the  individual's  horizon  of  thought,  by  giving  him  other  interests 
and  enjoyments  than  those  of  the  senses,  by  strengthening  the 
reason,  cultivating  the  taste,  and  refining  the  manners,  education 
becomes  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  lifting  men  to  higher  ethical 
standards  and  attainments.  And  yet  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  is  no  necessary  or  even  sure  connection  between  mental  de- 
velopment and  moral  improvement.  The  pages  of  history  sup- 
ply numerous  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  nations  and  individ- 
uals may  advance  with  equal  steps  in  knowledge  and  depravity. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  education  may  serve  mainly  to 
enhance  its  possessor's  power  for  mischief.  Vital  as  is  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  the  permanence  of  our  free  institutions, 
moral  discipline  is  certainly  -no  less  important;  most  persons 
will  say  much  more  important.  It  need  not  be  argued,  then, 
that  our  common  schools  should  as  far  as  possible  be  schools  of 
virtue.  The  eternal  obligation  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  justice 
in  all  its  forms,  temperance,  frugality,  and  benevolence  should 
be  inculcated  by  all  practicable  methods.  There  is  probably 
no  class  of  citizens  that  would  have  our  public  schools  wholly 
ignore  the  primary  ethical  verities  that  underlie  all  social  and 
economic  as  well  as  individual  life. 

But  the  question  of  teaching  morals  complicates  itself  with 
that  other  question  which  constitutes  the  very  kernel  of  this  con- 
troversy: Shall  our  common  schools  teach  religion?  To  this  my 
reply  is,  Yes,  and  No.  Certainly  yes,  when  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  supporting  these  schools  believe  in  the  Christian 
religion;  but  then  only  those  fundamental  principles  and  facts  of 
Christianity  in  which  all  Christians  are  substantially  agreed.     The 
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essential  and  inviolable  condition  of  religious  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  is  evidently  the  exclusion  of  all  doctrines,  rites, 
and  ceremonies  that  constitute  the  badges  of  a  particular  sect, 
or  widely  differentiate  one  creed  from  another.  The  attempt  of 
any  one  body  of  Christians  to  introduce  their  discriminating 
tenets  or  practices  into  schools  that  are  the  common  property  of 
all  citizens,  should  be  resented  as  a  monstrous  usurpation. 
Should  it  come  about .  in  any  country  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  Atheists,  it  would  seem  to  be  inevitable  that  all  relig- 
ious instruction,  of  whatever  sort,  should  drop  out  of  popular 
education,  and  those  who  might  retain  a  Christian  faith  would 
have  quietly  to  submit.  Widely  diverse  as  are  the  elements 
which  form  our  American  nationality,  it  is  still  safe  to  affirm 
that  by  an  overwhelming  majority  we  are  a  Christian  people,  and 
are  entitled  to  inform  our  institutions  with  a  Christian  spirit. 

At  this  point  the  question  presents  itself:  Can  morality 
be  taught  apart  from  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  religion? 
Here  my  answer  again  is,  No,  and  Yes.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
inculcated  in  the  most  effective  manner  without  religious  enforce- 
ments, and  whether  it  can  be  so  at  all  remains  to  be  fully  deter- 
mined by  experience.  Atheism  and  Agnosticism  vacate  morality 
of  all  internal  supports,  and  leave  it,  like  an  empty  sack,  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  In  the  words  of  Kant,  "  Without  a  God,  and 
without  a  world  invisible  to  us  now  hoped  for,  ethics  cannot  be 
the  spring  of  purpose  and  action."  Many  thinkers  of  a  high 
order,  however,  claim  that  practical  morality  can  be  insured  on 
grounds  of  expediency,  and  by  the  operation  of  motives  that  have 
no  higher  range  than  this  present  world.  It  must  be  owned  that 
there  is  a  much  wider  consensus  touching  ethical  rules  and  obli- 
gations than  there  is  in  respect  to  religious  dogmas,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  inculcate  without  friction  the  one,  where  insistence 
on  the  other  would  engender  strife  and  confusion.  Here, 
again,  if  no  via  media  or  tolerable  compromise  can  be  found, 
it  seems  necessary  for  the  friends  of  religion  to  yield  to  the 
stern  exigencies  of  the  case  and  submit  to  a  very  painful 
sacrifice.  Reluctantly  assenting  to  the  demand  that  common- 
school  instruction  shall  be  purely  secular,  it  only  remains 
for  them  to  supplement  and  reenforce  the  school  instruction  by 
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more  vigorous  religious  teaching  at  home  and  through  the 
various  agencies  of  the  church.  The  spiritual  energies  of  the 
church  must  be  summoned  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  state,  or  do  what  the  latter  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  cannot  do.  In  the  inevitable  separation  of  church  and  state 
— a  separation  so  thorough-going  that  religion  is  ruled  out  of  our 
popular  education — the  Sunday  school  rises  into  an  importance  of 
which  the  founders  of  that  institution,  had  no  conception.  It 
becomes,  as  the  great  agent  for  leavening  the  minds  of  the  young 
with  those  religious  truths  which  are  essential  to  moral  conduct 
as  well  as  to  spiritual  life,  the  defense  and  hope  of  modern 
society.  Heavy  as  is  the  burden  thus  laid  upon  her,  the  church, 
if  properly  aroused,  is  equal  to  the  task. 

I  feel  very  keenly  the  importance  of  making  the  Bible  the 
basis  of  our  common-school  instruction,  and  of  having  the  atmos- 
phere of  elementary  education  truly  religious.  I  reckon  as  one 
of  the  crudest  sacrifices  ever  forced  upon  a  long-suffering  people, 
this  exclusion  of  the  Bible,  with  the  exercises  of  prayer  and 
praise,  from  the  school-houses  of  the  country.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  help  for  it.  Eoman  Catholics,  Atheists,  Secularists,  and 
Indifferentists  have  driven  us  to  the  dire  alternative  of  giving  up 
our  school  system,  or  eliminating  from  it  the  religious  element. 

The  main  difficulty  encountered  at  this  point  results,  as  every 
one  knows,  from  the  attitude  of  resolute  hostility  to  this  system 
which  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  maintains.  Atheists,  Infidels, 
and  Jews,  though  dissatisfied  and  complaining,  are  not  positively 
rebellious  and  revolutionary  in  their  demands.  It  implies  no 
uncharitableness  to  say  that  Roman  Catholics  are  irreconcilables, 
pure  and  simple.  They  boldly  and  even  proudly  avow  their 
purpose  to  destroy  our  common-school  system  as  now  organized. 
Having  long  and  bitterly  denounced  this  system  as  sectarian, 
until  they  accomplished  the  removal  from  it  of  all  religious 
teaching,  they  now  yet  more  bitterly  denounce  it  as  being  utterly 
godless.  They  insist  not  merely  that  religion  is  essential  to  the 
inculcation  of  morality,  but  that  their  particular  form  of  religion, 
with  its  creed,  rites,  and  sacraments,  is  thus  essential.  With  such 
malcontents  compromise  is  out  of  the  question,  and  co-operation 
on  some  common  ground  of  religious  teaching  an  impossibility. 
The  Romish  position  on  this  subject  means  all  or  nothing. 
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All  or  nothing,  I  say,  for  to  yield  to  their  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion and  distribution  of  the  school  fund  among  the  various  sects, 
is  to  yield  all.  It  is  to  decree  the  overthrow  of  the  public-school 
system.  Such  distribution,  however  guarded  and  regulated, 
would  involve  a  disavowal  and  abandonment  of  the  principles 
and  policy  on  which  our  popular  education  has  hitherto  been 
conducted.  It  would,  in  a  word,  mark  a  revolution,  and  that  a 
revolution  backward.  It  would  at  once  reunite  the  broken  liga- 
ments of  church  and  state — ligaments  which  it  has  taken  centuries 
of  bloody  struggle  to  sunder.  For  the  state  to  consent  to  sup- 
port from  its  treasury  sectarian  schools  would  be,  while  distinctly 
contradicting  our  record  and  pledges  in  the  past,  to  introduce  a 
precedent  which  would  easily  lend  itself  to  the  sanction  of  eccle- 
siastical claims  of  every  variety  for  state  aid.  One  of  the  most 
beneficent  services  of  our  common  schools  has  been,  and  still  is, 
their  influence  in  molding  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  our 
population  into  something  like  a  patriotic  homogeneity.  They 
have  constituted  in  our  body  politic  the  most  effective  organ  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.  To  bring  children  together  in  the 
associations  of  study  and  play,  is  to  go  far  toward  effacing  dis- 
tinctions of  race  and  softening  the  prejudices  of  religion.  In 
these  associations  friendships  are  formed  which  continue  through 
life,  and  operate  mightily  in  after-years  to  temper  the  fury  of 
political  and  sectarian  strife.  It  would  be  a  far-reaching  calamity 
indeed  which  should  sort  out  and  fence  off  the  children  of  the 
Republic  into  distinct  camps  in  accordance  with  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  of  race  and  creed.  But  this  is  just  what  the  par- 
celing out  of  the  school  fund  among  the  sects  would  be  sure  to 
do.  The  state  would  thus  encourage  hereditary  antagonisms  by 
offering  a  bounty  on  their  perpetuation.  Surely  the  course  of 
compromise,  retreat,  and  surrender  which  the  good-natured 
friends  of  our  public-school  system  have  hitherto  followed, 
should  at  this  point  come  to  an  end.  The  demand  for  a  division 
of  the  fund  devoted  to  popular  education  should  be  resisted  in  a 
spirit  of  immovable  determination.  If  the  extreme  concessions 
already  made  fail  to  satisfy  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens, 
they  must  be  left  to  take  their  own  course,  and  bear  the  hard- 
ships incident  to  a  faith  which  by  compromise  always  means  sur- 
render, and  must  have  all  or  nothing. 
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A  great  outcry  has  of  late  been  raised  against  our  public 
schools  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged  demoralizing  influence 
consequent  on  their  godlessness.  President  Seelye,  of  Amherst 
College,  pronounces  them,  so  far  as  the  prevention  of  vice,  crime, 
and  pauperism  is  concerned,  a  failure.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  by  our  popular  education 
we  are  not  "lighting  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  rather  than  that 
of  the  guide."  Cardinal  Manning  takes  up  his  parable  and 
arrays  formidable  statistics  in  support  of  the  indictment  that  our 
secular  teaching  is  the  poisoned  fountain  of  immorality  and  vice. 
I  have  already  expressed  freely  enough  my  conviction  that  the 
tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life,  and  that  education  apart 
from  ethical  training  will  prove  a  sandy  foundation  for  our  free 
institutions.  But  I  am  still  far  from  admitting  the  validity  of 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  college  president  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate  seek  to  cover  our  common  schools  with  odium.  That 
reasoning  is  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  post  hoc,  propter  hoc,  and 
causa  pro  non  causa  fallacies.  The  same  style  of  argument 
might  prove  that  our  colleges,  Sunday  schools,  and  churches  are 
failures.  Increase  of  crime  is  very  apt  to  be  the  result  of  various 
and  complex  causes.  New  definitions  of  crime,  as  in  the  case  of 
temperance  legislation,  originate  a  new  order  of  civil  offenses. 
It  is  possible  that  in  this  way  enlarged  criminal  statistics  may  in 
reality  denote  a  higher  stage  of  morality.  So  long  as  our  coun- 
try continues  to  be  the  dumping-ground  for  the  outcasts  of 
Europe,  it  is  idle  to  expect  much  improvement  in  our  convict 
and  pauper  records.  Besides,  before  allowing  the  justice  of  the 
charges  against  our  common  schools,  one  would  be  entitled  to 
know  what  proportion  of  our  law  breakers  are  graduates  from 
the  godly  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  have  a  very 
strong  suspicion  that  investigations  at  this  point  would  be  far 
from  justifying  the  clamors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  traducers  of 
our  schools.  Certain  it  is  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  our 
criminals  have  had  all  the  religious  and  secular  training  which 
that  church  gives  to  her  children  in  Ireland  and  Italy.  An 
amazing  effrontery  is  displayed  by  certain  ecclesiastics,  high  and 
low,  when  they  arraign  and  condemn  our  public  schools  as  semi- 
naries of  immorality,  seeing  that  the  great  majority  of  the  offenses 
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recorded  in  our  daily  newspapers  are  committed  by  those  who 
have  been  nurtured  in  their  own  church. 

The  friends  of  the  public  school  ought  to  be  ready,  and  they 
are  ready,  to  make  to  the  dissatisfied  and  aggrieved  all  conces- 
sions not  inconsistent  with  the  proper  maintenance  of  that  insti- 
tution. They  should  carefully  guard  against  infringing  the 
rights  or  even  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  any  class  of  the 
community,  whatever  their  religious  faith  or  no  faith.  When, 
however,  we  are  confronted  with  the  demand  that  the  public- 
school  fund  be  split  up  and  parceled  out  among  the  various 
churches,  the  spirit  of  concession  should  be  replaced  by  the  spirit 
of  inflexible  resistance.  For  the  state  to  yield  to  this  demand 
would  be  to  abdicate  its  function  of  popular  education,  and  remit 
this  whole  business  to  ecclesiastical  hands;  thus  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  the  church  under  conditions  as  unfavorable 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  Eather  than  do  this  I  should  prefer, 
for  myself,  to  see  the  whole  structure  of  our  common-school 
system  broken  up,  and  the  work  of  popular  education  relegated 
to  hap-hazard  methods  wholly  independent  of  state  aid.  I  dread 
the  perils  of  general  ignorance  less  than  I  do  those  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal domination. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  would  seem  impossible  for  the 
wit  of  man  to  devise  a  scheme  that  shall  solve  our  common- 
school  problem  in  such  way  as  to  satisfy  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. At  all  events  the  genius  who  should  accomplish  this  re- 
sult would  deserve  exceedingly  well  of  the  Eepublic.  It  will 
surprise  many  to  be  informed  that  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  reckoned 
by  not  a  few  to  be  safe  and  honorable,  has  for  several  years  been 
in  operation  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  It  is  well  worth 
while  to  look  at  this  Poughkeepsie  plan  for  a  little. 

In  the  place  just  named,  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
formerly  had  two  parochial  schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  some  seven  hundred.  Naturally  enough  their  maintenance 
imposed  a  burden  on  the  church  hard  to  bear.  In  May,  1873, 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  McSweeney,  proposed  to  the  Poughkeepsie 
Board  of  Education  to  place  these  schools,  on  certain  conditions, 
under  their  charge.  He  offered  to  lease  the  two  parish  school- 
houses  to  the  board  at  the  nominal  rent  of  $1.00  each,  the  board 
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iming  all  the  expenses  incident  to  repairs  and  the  proper 
conduct  of  school  work.  The  right  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  the  children  was  accorded  to  the  board,  and  the  promise 
made  that  no  religious  exercises  should  be  held  nor  religious 
instruction  given  during  school  hours;  and  still  further,  that  the 
schools  should  be  open  to  all  denominations  and  no  interference 
allowed  with  any  one's  religion.  In  view  of  these  overtures, 
Dr.  McSweeney  asked  that  the  board  should  concede  to  him  the 
privilege  of  nominating  the  teachers  and  the  right  of  using  the 
school-houses  as  he  might  please  at  other  hours  than  those 
devoted  to  school  exercises.  After  debate,  the  tender  of  Dr. 
McSweeney  was  accepted  by  the  board,  though  with  some  quali- 
fications. They  refused  his  request  for  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing the  teachers,  insisting  on  the  exercise  of  their  own  power  of 
selection  and  dismissal  according  to  their  established  rules.  The 
desired  permission  to  have  control  of  the  buildings  and  furniture 
during  all  except  school  hours,  was  unconditionally  granted. 

Now  at  first  blush  it  must  be  owned  that  this  arrangement 
seems  to  be  rather  liberal  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and  only 
just  on  the  part  of  the  board.  The  former  give  to  the  city  the 
use  of  considerable  property,  rent-free,  and  the  latter  in  return 
simply  perform  their  duty  in  providing  instruction  for  a  large 
number  of  the  city's  children.  And  yet  I  cannot  think  the  plan 
sound  and  defensible.  However  difficult  to  criticise  in  its  formal 
terms  of  agreement,  it  involves  in  practice  a  surrender  to  the 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  school  fund.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  buildings  leased  to  the  city  are  expressly  re- 
served as  places  for  the  inculcation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
and  the  performance  of  Roman  Catholic  worship.  Five  minutes, 
or  one  minute,  before  the  stroke  of  the  regular  school  hour,  they 
may  be  the  scene  of  religious  exercises  such  as  are  not  simply 
forbidden  in  the  course  of  teaching  prescribed  by  the  State,  but 
are  actually  offensive,  in  some  of  their  features  at  least,  to  the 
vast  majority  of  American  people.  From  lessons  enforcing  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  pupils  pass — perhaps  without  break- 
ing ranks,  or  special  tokens  of  transition — to  their  secular  lessons. 
What  more  could  the  Catholics  want?     How  much  more  could 
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they  ask?  In  the  operation  of  this  plan  is  there  not  effected  a 
practical  alliance  of  the  state  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
whereby  the  former,  besides  educating  the  children  of  the  latter, 
supports  her  sectarian  teaching  and  worship?  It  may  be  said 
that  boards  of  education  not  infrequently  hire  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  schools  the  chapels  of  Protestant  churches,  and  no 
one  complains.  If  such  chapels  are  distinctly  sectarian,  and  the 
occupancy  of  them  involves  treaty  arrangements  for  an  indefinite 
time,  complaint  would  not  only  be  natural  but  just.  The  yet 
graver  fact  remains  for  notice,  that  all  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  St.  Peter's  Church  schools  always  have  been,  and  still  are, 
Roman  Catholics,  several  of  them  wearing  during  school  hours 
the  habit  characteristic  of  a  certain  order  of  their  church.  There 
was  little  need,  it  would  seem,  that  Dr.  McSweeney  should  insist 
upon  the  right  of  nomination  in  this  matter.  His  wishes  have 
been  complied  with,  though  not  formally  granted.  It  is  easy  to 
say  at  this  point  that  Protestant  teachers  would  not  choose  to 
be  employed  in  these  schools.  Very  likely ;  and  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  schools,  as  related  to  the  state.  It  is  a  signal  mis- 
fortune, hardly  to  be  tolerated,  that  any  state  school  should  be  so 
organized  as  distinctly  to  repel  an  instructor  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  I  believe  that  Roman  Catholic  teachers  are  found  in  most 
if  not  all  of  the  public  schools  of  Poughkeepsie.  Is  it  well  that 
there  are  any  in  which  Protestants  feel  themselves  out  of  place? 
As  might  be  supposed,  no  children  of  Protestant  parentage 
are  found  in  these  schools ;  absolutely  none,  as  I  am  informed. 
This  is  a  startling  fact.  But  these  children,  we  are  told,  exclude 
themselves.  The  doors  are  as  wide  open  to  them  as  to  Catholic 
children,  and  with  the  distinct  pledge  that  no  proselytizing  influ- 
ences shall  be  exerted.  However  true  to  the  ear  this  statement 
may  be,  it  is  not  true  in  the  deep  and  full  sense  which  the  case 
requires.  These  buildings  have  for  years  been  the  seat  of  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  schools ;  their  atmosphere  and  associations  are 
Roman  Catholic ;  their  teachers  are  all  of  that  faith,  and  some 
of  whom  wear  constantly  its  distinctive  badges.  Can  Protestant 
parents  be  expected  to  patronize  schools  thus  organized?  Do  not 
the  circumstances  just  enumerated  operate  as  an  exclusion  to  this 
class  of  parents?     By  its  own  confession  this  Poughkeepsie  plan 
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nullifies  one  of  the  great  designs,  and  loses  one  of  the  supreme 
benefits  of  our  public  school  system — the  intermingling  of  chil- 
dren of  various  creeds  and  races  during  the  period  of  their  early 
education.  It  perpetuates  and  accentuates  the  dividing  lines  of 
creed  and  blood,  and  dooms  the  youth  of  the  Republic  to  grow 
up  with  their  hereditary  antipathies  and  prejudices  unabated  by 
early  contact  and  association. 

There  is  one  obvious  test  by  which  to  try  the  Poughkeepsie 
plan.  Is  it  suitable  for  general  adoption?  Is  it  a  good  working 
and  workable  theory  for  the  country  at  large?  Suppose  the 
Jews,  or  the  Methodists,  or  the  Episcopalians  of  any  community 
wore  to  erect  and  equip  school  buildings,  and  say  to  educational 
boards,  "We  offer  you  these  on  the  simple  condition  that  when 
you  do  not  want  them  for  your  own  special  purposes  we  may 
use  them  as  we  please,  reserving  in  particular  the  right,  in  other 
than  school  hours,  to  instruct  all  comers  in  our  peculiar  tenets," 
what  would  be  the  result?  Clearly,  sectarian  schools  supported 
by  the  state ;  or,  if  not  exactly  these,  ecclesiastical  establishments 
engaged  in  sectarian  propagandism  maintained  from  the  public 
treasury.  Suppose  a  society  of  Comtists  should  do  the  same 
thing,  only  stipulating  for  the  privilege  of  making  their  edifice  a 
temple  for  the  religion  of  Humanity ;  would  not  the  state  in  ac- 
cepting the  offer  contribute  direct  aid  and  comfort  to  this  class 
of  philosophers?  The  tendency  of  the  Poughkeepsie  polic}^  if 
not  its  sure  effect,  would  be  to  gather  children  in  schools  ac- 
cording to  denominational  affinities,  and  thus  virtually  establish 
the  sectarian  lines  of  division  which  it  is  important  to  efface. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  innocent-looking 
Poughkeepsie  plan  is  a  veritable  Trojan  horse.  By  its  provi- 
sions, or  almost  necessary  implications,  Roman  Catholics  adroitly 
obtain  what  they  clamor  for — state  support  for  sectarian  education. 
This  concession,  however  disguised  and  by  whatever  specious 
advantages  recommended,  would  in  the  end  prove  fatal  to  our 
American  public-school  system. 

J.  R.  Kendrick. 


THE   LUXURY  OF  PITY. 

To  name  a  thing  aptly  is  in  a  sense  to  discover  that  thing, 
or  at  least  to  perfect  the  discovery  of  it.  We  are  often  vaguely 
aware  of  impressions  and  elements  of  experience,  yet  do  not  fully 
recognize  their  existence  till  some  one  endowed  with  the  keener 
vision  and  the  Namer's  skill  seizes  the  shifting,  shadowy  form  and 
fixes  it  for  all  time  in  a  definite  shape.  Thus  it  happened  when 
a  living  English  philosopher,  giving  a  slight  turn  to  the  phrase 
"  luxury  of  woe,"  which  we  owe  to  an  Irish  poet,  named  for  us  the 
blessedness  of  showing  pity.  Many  a  kindly  heart  had  secretly 
enjoyed  the  exercise  of  commiseration  before  Mr.  Spencer  struck 
out  the  phrase  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Yet  even  those  who 
may  be  called  experts  in  compassion  did  not  perhaps  fully  realize 
the  rich  quality  of  its  delight ;  while  as  for  the  mass  of  unpitying 
men,  the  uninitiated  egotists  and  cynics,  they  had  no  inkling  of 
the  precious  secret. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  describe  the  feeling  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Pity  may  be  roughly  denned  as  a  wave  of  tender  emotion  which 
is  in  certain  persons  excited  by  the  perception  (or  imagination) 
of  another's  distress.  To  see  another  suffer  is  commonly  and 
rightly  supposed  to  be  a  painful  experience,  and  more  especially 
so  to  the  very  persons  who  are  truly  compassionate.  But  this 
sympathetic  feeling  of  pain,  though  necessary  to  and  mingling 
with  the  true  pulsation  of  pity,  is  not  in  itself  its  most  character- 
istic element.  The  movement  of  tender  compassion  is  a  mode  of 
pleasurable  experience  of  the  quieter  sort,  and  where  it  is  enjoyed 
it  tends  to  assuage  the  painfulness  of  the  impression  naturally 
produced  by  the  spectacle  of  pain. 

"While  the  gentle  movement  of  pity  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  swift,  stab-like  effect  of  sympathetic  pain,  it  must  be 
marked  off  from  the  active  relief  of  trouble  which  naturally  fol- 
lows and  grows  out  of  it.  The  sunny  delight  that  comes  of 
stanching  another's  wound  is  one   thing,  another  thing  the  sad 
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twilight  pleasure  of  just  feeling  sorry  for  him;  and  we  often  feel 
the  latter  when  the  former  is  excluded,  as  when  we  follow  with 
pitying  eye  the  street  Arab  whom  the  constable  is  hurrying  out 
of  the  sight  of  decent  citizens. 

That  the  yearnings  of  pity  yield  a  rich  voluminous  plea- 
sure, is  a  proposition  which  will  be  instantly  attested  by  every 
compassionate  heart.  At  the  same  time  the  skeptic  is  not  bound 
to  accept  this  statement  solely  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  expert.  If 
he  will  only  take  the  trouble  clearly  to  observe  the  ways  of  com- 
passionate folk,  he  will  probably  convince  himself  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Spencer's  epithet.  Let  him  look,  for  example,  at  the 
fond  mother  enfolding  her  distressed  child.  Cannot  the  dullest 
observer  perceive  that  she  is  enjoying  the  occupation?  Then  let 
our  incredulous  spectator  consider  all  the  pity  that  is  lavished  by 
the  childless  on  their  lap-dogs  and  other  non-human  pets. 
Let  the  skeptic  further  note  all  the  wealth,  of  pitiful  vocabu- 
lary that  lovers  are  wont  to  lavish  one  on  the  other,  and 
then  say  whether  he  still  doubts  the  delights  of  pitying.  And  if 
even  this  should  fail  to  convince  him,  let  him  reflect  on  the  gen- 
eral eagerness  of  mankind  and  womankind  to  bemoan  the  sor- 
rows of  Clarissa,  Werther,  and  the  other  imaginary  unfortunates 
with  whom  the  writer  of  fiction  so  thickly  peoples  his  world. 
Who  would  read  such  an  exquisitely  sad  story  as  "  Sylvia's 
Lovers,"  or  so  unmitigatedly  cruel  a  one  as  "  The  Scarlet  Letter," 
if  pitying  were  not  an  enjoyable  exercise? 

Pity,  then,  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
human  delight.  And  here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  paradox, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proper  excitant  of  feeling  is  the  pres- 
entation of  another's  distress.  If  we  do  not  see  the  tottering 
gait,  the  want-pinched  face,  or  the  sorrow-stained  eyes,  and  feel 
for  a  moment  hurt  by  the  sight,  we  are  not  moved  by  compassion. 
And,  indeed,  this  painful  feeling  is,  as  we  are  vaguely  aware, 
present  throughout  the  experience.  So  that  here  we  find  a  dis- 
tinctly painful  feeling  somehow  bringing  on  delicious  thrills  of 
pleasurable  emotion.     Is  it  possible  to  explain  so  curious  a  fact? 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  account  for  the  pleasure  of 
pity  is  to  refer  it  to  a  secret  process  of  self-gratulation.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  spectacle  of  another's  woes  excites  in  us 
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agreeable  feelings  because  we  half-consciously  contrast  our  own 
state  with  his,  and  appreciate  the  difference.  As  Addison  in  one 
place  puts  it,  "  When  we  read  of  torments,  wounds,  deaths,  and  the 
like  dismal  accidents,  our  pleasure  does  not  flow  so  properly  from 
the  grief  which  such  melancholy  descriptions  give  us,  as  from  the 
secret  comparison  which  we  make  between  ourselves  and  the 
person  who  suffers."  * 

Now,  it  does  not  need  much  ingenuity  to  expose  the  worth- 
lessness  of  this  explanation.  Whatever  be  the  effect  which  it 
attempts  to  explain,  it  certainly  is  not  the  warm,  tremulous  emo- 
tion of  pity  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Anybody  who 
knows  anything  of  this  choice  emotional  experience,  will  imme- 
diately ridicule  the  idea  that  the  above  theory  is  in  the  least 
degree  applicable  to  it. 

To  try  to  resolve  the  delight  of  pity  into  self-gratulation,  is  to 

confuse  emotions  of  a  widely  unlike  character.     The   kind  of 

pleasure  so  admirably  illustrated  by  Lucretius  in  the  well-known 

lines : 

' '  Suave,  mart  magno,  turbantibus  cequora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  labor  em" 

has  nothing  in  common  with  the  proper  delight  of  pity.  It  is 
one  thing  to  hug  ourselves  in  a  pleasing  sense  of  personal  exemp- 
tion from  some  vividly  suggested  ill,  another  to  let  our  hearts  go 
forth  in  tender  commiseration  to  the  actual  sufferer.  The  two 
varieties  of  "  commiseration  "  differ  tolo  ccelo,  in  their  intellectual 
content  and  in  their  emotional  coloring.  In  the  one  the  thought 
of  self  is  uppermost,  and  the  feeling  is  a  sort  of  inward  chuckle ; 
in  the  other  the  idea  of  self  is  completely  submerged  in  a  vivid 
realization  of  another's  misery,  and  the  attendant  emotion  has  a 
melancholy  cast.     Hence  they  are  mutually  exclusive. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  reached  in  another  way.  If  the 
theory  were  true,  then,  when  we  are  face  to  face  with  misery  in 
which  we  actually  share,  all  the  pleasure  of  commiseration  would 
cease.  But  is  not  this  notoriously  the  opposite  of  the  fact?  Do 
we  not  all  feel  more  pity  for  those  overtaken  by  our  own  experi- 
ences of  suffering?  The  profoundest  view  of  tragedy  seems  to 
be  that  the  pity  it  excites  is  sustained  by  a  sense  of  a  common 
human  destiny 

*  "  The  Spectator,"  No.  418. 
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One  more  argument  may  suflice.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  pity  prompts  to  acts  of  relief,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such 
relief,  when  effected,  removes  the  object  of  our  pity.  So  that 
while  according  to  this  theory  we  are  in  the  very  act  of  extract- 
ing the  pleasure  of  self-felicitation  from  the  sight  of  another's 
suffering,  we  set  to  work  to  stop  up  the  fountain  of  our  joy. 
Surely  if  the  theory  were  a  sound  one,  we  should  do  just  the  op- 
posite. Dives  would  never  throw  poor  Lazarus  a  crumb  from 
his  table,  but  would  purposely  keep  him  as  lean  as  possible,  in 
order  to  get  the  maximum  degree  of  this  self-exaltation. 

It  seems  possible  so  to  modify  this  theory  of  pity  as  to  give  it 
a  more  prepossessing  look.  When  we  pity  another,  it  may  be 
said,  wre  do  not  contrast  our  own  condition  with  the  sufferer's ; 
we  contrast  our  own  actual  condition  with  an  imagined  one. 
Thus,  in  order  to  be  pleasurably  affected  by  the  sight  of  Tom's 
misfortune,  John  must  first  apprehend  it  as  a  possible  evil  for 
himself,  and  be  for  the  moment  agitated  b}r  fear.  This  momen- 
tary trepidation  instantly  gives  way,  on  cool  reflection  upon  the 
actual  circumstances,  to  a  sense  of  relief,  and  thus  in  the  end 
Tom's  trouble  has  brought  home  to  John  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
well-being  than  he  enjoyed  beforehand. 

This  theory  looks  much  less  shocking  than  the  first,  since  it 
appears  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious  cold-blooded  element,  namely, 
the  extraction  of  personal  comfort  out  of  another's  adversity.  It 
is  more  plausible,  too,  for  it  seems  to  say  that  we  must  in  a  man- 
ner make  another's  misery  our  own  before  we  can  truly  commis- 
erate. Still,  at  bottom  it  is  a  selfish  theory,  repugnant  to  every 
genuinely  pitiful  soul.  And  no  less  than  the  other,  it  is  opposed 
to  the  sacred  testimony  of  inner  consciousness.  The  warm  emo- 
tion of  pity,  with  its  longing  to  caress  and  bless,  is  wholly  unlike 
the  cold,  paralyzing  condition  of  fear.  Not  only  so ;  in  pitying 
another's  misfortune  and  in  dreading  it  as  a  possibility  for  our- 
selves, we  are  conscious  that  we  look  at  the  occurrence  in  two 
different  ways.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  genuine  pity 
implies  a  vivid  imaginative  realization  of  another's  feelings,  and 
so  precludes  all  distinct  consciousness  of  self.  In  some  cases, 
moreover,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
affected  by  pity  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  personal  fear. 
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Look,  for  example,  at   the  homely,  middle-aged  matron  sitting 

beside  her  well-contented  spouse  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  and 

weeping  profusely  at  Desdemona's  fate,  and  ask  yourself  whether 

she  is  even  vaguely  apprehensive  of  a  like  calamity.     The  idea 

is  obviously  grotesque.     And  would  it  not  be  a  sacrilege  on 

Cordelia's  beautiful  filial  pity  as 

"  She  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes," 

to  hint  at  its  containing  any  element  of  personal  fear,  however 
vague  and  disguised? 

There  seems,  then,  no  way  of  resolving  the  delight  of  pity 
into  some  simple  mode  of  pleasure.  And  so  we  have  left  on  our 
hands  the  mystery  that  in  pitying  another  a  distinctly  painful 
feeling  somehow  induces  a  pleasurable  emotion.  This,  it  may 
be  thought,  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  our  constitution,  analogous  to 
the  fact  that  children  draw  their  pleasures  from  such  disagreeable 
sources  as  eating  sour  fruit,  playing  with  fire,  and  so  forth. 

But  modern  science  is  venturesome,  and  does  not  give  up  a 
mystery  because  it  is  called  an  instinct.  According  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  theory,  our  instinctive  love  of  pitying  is  a  trait  which 
has  been  evolved  by  the  play  of  natural  selection  through  long 
ages  of  human  and  animal  existence.  Far  back  in  the  faintly- 
discernible  past,  by  what  we  call  an  ''accidental  variation"  of 
emotional  nature,  the  heart  of  some  sub-human  mother  was 
moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of  her  helpless  offspring.  The  new 
emotion  prompted  to  acts  of  motherly  ministration,  which  greatly 
increased  the  chances  of  her  fragile  progeny's  survival.  It  fol- 
lows that  those  mothers  who  were  most  affected  by  this  new  feel- 
ing would  rear  more  offspring  than  the  callous  ones,  and  thus  by 
natural  selection  the  new  emotional  trait  would  be  deepened  and 
fixed.  In  this  way  maternal  love,  the  strongest  manifestation  of 
pitiful  tenderness,  took  its  rise ;  and  this  new  feminine  grace  being 
by  the  generous  and  impartial  play  of  heredity  communicated  in 
some  measure  to  the  sterner  sex  as  well,  the  love  of  the  helpless 
came  more  and  more  to  be  a  common  trait  of  the  species  in  which 
it  had  its  birth.  All  human  pity  and  tenderness  in  general  is, 
according  to  this  view,  only  a  more  highly-evolved  form  of  this 
maternal  yearning  over  helpless  infancy. 
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But,  says  the  cautious  reader,  is  there  any  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  agreeable  hypothesis?  Let  us,  under  Mr.  Spencer's  guid- 
ance, try  to  see.  Everybody  knows  that  pity  and  love  are  closely 
akin.  Our  analysis  of  the  feeling  of  compassion  has  disclosed  the 
fact  that  it  includes  a  vague  impulse  to  enfold  and  bless  the 
sufferer;  and  so  we  can  understand  what  Addison  (writing  in 
another  place  in  a  more  appreciative  strain)  means  by  saying  that 
pity  is  "  nothing  else  but  love,  softened  by  a  degree  of  sorrow." 
On  the  other  hand,  do  we  not  see  love  habitually  taking  on  the 
semblance  of  compassion?  Take  conjugal  love,  and  note  the  way 
in  which  Carlyle  pours  out  his  plaintive  epithets,  "  Poor  Goody  " 
and  the  rest,  on  his  wife.  Does  it  not  seem,  indeed,  as  if  all  love, 
when  it  seeks  to  realize  its  fullest  intensity,  passes  into  pity? 

Again  it  seems  possible  to  detect  traces  of  the  feminine  origin 
of  the  feeling.  If  all  pity  took  its  rise  in  maternal  yearning,  we 
should  expect  to  see  the  virtue  of  compassionateness  specially 
in  the  female  sex.  And  this  is  just  what  we  do  see.  Women 
are  proverbially  more  pitiful  than  men.  Their  kindness  for  the 
poor  makes  them  denounce  the  hard-hearted  doctrines  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  their  feeling  for  the  dumb  creation  makes 
them  specially  zealous  in  the  cause  of  an ti- vivisection.  There  is, 
of  course,  one  apparent  exception.  Toward  a  certain  class  of  of- 
fenders women  are  harder  than  men : 

"  And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim, 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame.1' 

But  this  is  really  no  exception  at  all,  the  peculiar  feeling  here 
called  forth  being  due  to  very  special  circumstances  and  influ- 
ences. May  we  not  go  still  further  and  say  that  human  pity 
contains  an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  its  birth  and  of  the 
voice  that  called  it  into  being?  This  is  illustrated  perhaps  in 
the  special  intensity  of  the  pity  which  we  all  feel  for  the  sorrows 
of  Jane  Eyre,  David  Copperfield,  and  the  other  unfortunate  chil- 
dren of  fiction ;  and  may  we  not  discern  in  all  tenderness  an  un- 
conscious approximation  to  the  natural  expression  of  the  mother's 
pitiful  love  for  her  new-born  child? 

The  expression,  "the  luxury  of  pity,"  is  susceptible  of  an- 
other interpretation.  There  is  a  rich  delight,  not  only  in  giving 
pity  but  in  receiving  it.     To  hear  the  tender,  soothing  tones,  to 
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feel  the  gentle,  alleviative  touch,  is,  or  may  be,  one  of  life's  most 
delicious  experiences. 

Now,  it  is  probable  that  this  proposition  will  seem  even  more 
paradoxical  to  some  than  the  correlative  truth  with  which  we  set 
out.  Ask  any  high-spirited  boy  of  your  acquaintance  whether 
he  enjoys  pity,  and  you  know  the  kind  of  answer  you  will  get. 
How  many  tender-hearted  sisters  suffer  silently  because  the  pity 
they  would  often  gladly  give  is  condemned  as  something  on  a 
level  with  spoon-meat  and  other  discarded  baby  luxuries.  And 
to  the  prosperous  and  proud  man  the  notion  of  being  pitied  is 
abhorrent,  if  indeed  it  does  not  strike  him  as  ludicrous. 

The  reason  of  this  incredulity  respecting  the  delight  of  being 
pitied  may  be  easily  found.  We  saw  that  very  unlike  disposi- 
tions sheltered  themselves  under  the  same  holy  name  of  pity. 
Each  of  these  feelings,  the  cold,  condescending  variety  no  less 
than  the  warm,  gushing  one,  has  its  enjoyment  for  the  subject  of 
the  emotion.  But  how  different  the  case  when  we  consider  the 
object  of  these  feelings !  The  very  idea  of  being  pitied  in  a  con- 
descending, "  keep  your  place  "  kind  of  way,  is  intolerable  to  the 
independent  spirit;  indeed  to  most  people  it  would  be  one  of 
the  tortures  of  life  to  receive  pity  from  certain  quarters,  say  the 
successful  competitor  who  has  won  the  post  you  coveted,  or  the 
tradesman  whose  account  you  are  unable  to  pay. 

All  this  is  patent  enough,  yet  it  does  not  touch  the  truth  of 
our  contention  that,  provided  the  circumstances  are  favorable, 
genuine  pity  is  a  luxury  to  the  recipient  of  it.  Here,  again,  we 
might  appeal  to  the  experienced  person's  consciousness ;  but  un- 
fortunately so  many  of  those  who  love  to  be  pitied  are  somewhat 
shy  on  the  point,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  perfectly 
truthful  confession  on  the  matter.  Hence  it  is  better  here  to 
trust  to  observation. 

Just  look  at  that  rogue  of  a  boy  whom  his  mother  is  caressing 
just  because  he  has  grazed  the  skin  on  his  knee  and  set  up  a  good 
howling  in  consequence.  He  goes  on  drawing  a  long  face  a  good 
while  after  the  pain  has  subsided,  for  the  mere  sake  of  prolonging 
the  exquisite  pleasure  of  being  pitied.  The  present  writer  knows 
a  boy  of  four  years  or  so,  who  showed  considerable  indignation 
when  his  mother  answered  the  friendly  inquiry  of  a  visitor  re- 
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specting  his  health  by  saying  that  he  was  quite  well.  The  artful 
little  creature  had  found  out  that  being  poorly  stands  in  a  causal 
relation  to  being  pitied,  and  for  this  reason  sought  to  maintain 
his  place  on  the  sick-list.     Nor  is  it  only  children  who  enjoy 

i  tie  commiseration.  Lovers  not  only  revel  in  giving  pity,  they 
delight  in  receiving  it.  What  an  event  in  the  history  of  a  court- 
ship  is  the  first  bodily  ailment,  say  Reginald's  sprained  finger, 
making  an  extraordinary  appeal  to  love's  compassionateness ! 
How  Angelina  luxuriates  now  in  all  the  sweet  offices  of  pity. 
And  what  if  your  robust  warrior,  your  hardy  statesman,  and  even 
your  heartless  critic  himself  should  be  found  within  the  secure 
privacy  of  their  own  homes,  not  only  meekly  submitting  to 
woman's  instinct  of  pity,  but  actually  inviting  it  by  a  quite 
spontaneous  setting  forth  of  the  catalogue  of  the  day's  worries? 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  facts.  That  we  like  to  be  caressed 
and  soothed  and  generally  commiserated,  is  indeed  involved  in 
the  existence  of  the  pitying  impulse.  Where  nature  has  made  so 
rich  a  provision  there  must  be  the  ample  need.  As  we  saw 
above,  pity,  though  distinct  from  active  beneficence,  includes  an 
impulse  to  caress,  and  such  an  impulse  has  as  its  necessary  cor- 
relative a  liking  for  the  process  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer. 

Mr.  Spencer's  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  pity  may 
help  us  to  understand  this  correlation.  Like  every  other  stable 
impulse,  pity  has  been  evolved  in  order  to  fulfill  some  purpose. 
As  we  saw  above,  the  first  vibrations  of  pitiful  tenderness  in  the 
breast  of  some  unknown  sub-human  mother  were  deepened  and 
fixed  just  because  they  tended  to  the  bettering  of  the  infantile 
condition,  and  so  to  the  preservation  of  the  race.  This  implies 
that  the  feeling  directed  itself  to  supplying  the  more  urgent 
material  wants  of  the  offspring.  Possibly  the  first  efflux  of  pitiful 
tenderness  was  an  accompaniment  of  the  act  of  satisfying  the  little 
one's  hunger.  As  intelligence  grew,  less  obvious  and  pressing 
wants  would  be  recognized  and  satisfied.  Thus  the  alleviative 
value  of  soft  chafings,  gentle  sounds,  and  slow,  rocking  move- 
ments in  the  frequently-recurring  moments  of  infantile  distress 
would  be  discovered.  The  experience  of  such  soothing  actions 
would  create  a  desire  for  their  repetition  in  the  infantile  breast. 
Not  only  so,  actions  conducive  to  relief  in  certain  painful  circum- 
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stances  would,  according  to  a  well-known  principle  of  association, 
come  to  be  valued  in  other  miserable  circumstances  where  they 
had  no  such  virtue.  For  instance,  the  child's  liking  to  be  folded 
to  the  mother's  breast  may  have  had  its  origin  in  part  in  numer- 
ous experiences  of  protection  against  cold  and  other  physical 
evils.  Such  experiences  would  invest  the  maternal  embrace  with 
rich  pleasurable  associations,  so  that  it  would  acquire  a  magical 
power  of  soothing  all  varieties  of  mental  distress. 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development  the 
impulse  to  pity,  and  its  characteristic  modes  of  utterance,  were 
shaped  and  fixed  in  accordance  with  correlative  needs.  And  the 
same  remark  seems  to  hold  good  of  its  higher  manifestations. 
The  wide-spread  desire  to  pity,  especially  in  women,  is  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  equally  wide-spread  desire  for  pity.  And  this  desire 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  prolonged 
state  of  helplessness  of  the  young  among  civilized  races,  such  a 
well-organized  appetite  for  pity  has  been  developed  that,  in  spite 
of  all  resolutions  to  be  stoical,  we  retain  a  keen  relish  for  its 
melancholy  pleasures  to  the  end  of  life.  Nor  is  this  all.  Wo- 
men, the  pitiers  par  excellence,  have  it  in  their  power  to  some 
extent  to  determine  whether  man  shall  be  a  pity-loving  creature 
or  not. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  familiarized  us  with  the  idea  that  in  human, 
as  in  animal  pairing  generally,  the  female  exercises  a  considerable 
selective  function.  Hence  it  may  be  plausibly  assumed  that  by 
singling  out  those  wooers  who  look  as  if  they  needed  a  good  deal 
of  soothing  and  consoling,  w^omen  are  able  to  eliminate,  or  at  least 
considerably  to  reduce  in  number,  those  wrho  are  without  this 
craving.  May  it  not  be  that  women  have  fully  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege? 

There  is  one  other  thought  that  suggests  itself  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Spencer's  happy  phrase.  Pity,  to  the  giver  and  to  the 
taker  alike,  is  a  luxury  in  the  sense  that  its  rich  delights  are  rare, 
constituting  some  of  the  choice  experiences  of  life.  The  impulse 
and  the  correlative  appetite  may  exist,  but  somehow  in  this  pro- 
saic world  of  ours  the  conditions  of  their  full  gratification  do  not 
often  present  themselves.  There  are  so  many  agencies  at  work 
which  tend  to  counteract  the  indulgence  of  the  emotion. 
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To  begin  with,  wo  can  indulge  the  impulse  of  pity  only  when 
wc  are  in  on  appropriate  mood.  As  was  hinted  above,  the  vexa- 
tions of  life,  by  producing  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  bitterness, 
are  apt  to  choke  up  the  fountains  of  pity.  Indeed,  anything  that 
displeases  us  in  a  person  is  fatal  to  pity.  It  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  in  part  that  overdone  pathos  in  fiction  commonly  defeats 
its  own  end,  by  rousing  in  the  reader  a  distinctly  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  the  writer  who  would  capture  his  pity  by  force. 
Few  persons  probably  are  capable  of  feeling  a  generous  gush  of 
compassion  for  a  woman  overtaken  with  adversity,  if  she  happens 
to  offend  by  being  plain.  Just  imagine  a  dramatist  trying  to 
enlist  our  commiseration  for  the  much-worried  Elizabeth,  as 
Schiller  has  enlisted  it  for  her  beautiful  rival !  Unfair  though 
it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  beauty  adds  to  its  other 
monopolies  a  special  claim  to  pity  when  it  is  in  adversity. 

While  the  impulse  to  pity  is  thus  checked  and  limited,  the 
capability  of  enjoying  its  acceptance  is  still  more  circumscribed. 
There  is  a  mood  for  receiving  as  well  as  for  giving  compassion. 
All  suffering  which  has  the  bitter  sting  of  disgrace  in  it,  tends  to 
harden  the  heart  against  others'  proffered  kindness.  There  are 
certain  varieties  of  pain,  too,  which,  though  by  no  means  contemp- 
tible in  their  intensity,  quite  exclude  the  thought  of  pity,  just 
because  they  induce  an  irritable  mood.  Take  toothache  for 
example.  Is  this  a  light  suffering?  Yet  who  that  has  known 
the  worrying,  maddening  pain  could  entertain  the  thought  of 
accepting  condolence  in  his  suffering?  Strictly  speaking,  we  are 
able  to  accept  the  healing  balm  of  pity  only  when  we  are  in  a 
softened  frame,  and  no  longer  beat  against  the  bars  which  im- 
prison us.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  sweetness  of  another's 
commiseration  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  helps  us  more  fully  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  self-pity. 

The  craving  for  pity  is  still  further  checked  by  a  suspicion  of 
the  genuineness  of  what  is  offered  us.  The  experience  that  pride 
and  contempt  may  disguise  their  bitter  laughter  under  the  dulcet 
note  of  pity,  is  naturally  fitted  to  induce  a  habit  of  critical  scru- 
tiny in  every  sensitively-independent  mind.  Our  dislike  to  pity 
when  suffering  from  one  of  the  worries  of  life,  such  as  noises,  is 
often  strengthened  by  a  vague  suspicion  that  this  mode  of  suffer- 
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ino-  bears  an  undignified  if  not  a  positively  ludicrous  aspect  to 
the  outsider. 

It  follows  from  this  that  there  are  whole  classes  from  whom 
->ve  cannot  consent  to  receive  pity;  for  either  they  excite  in  our 
minds  feelings  of  pride  or  vexation  which  prevent  us  from  in- 
dulging in  the  pleasures  of  consolation,  or  their  antecedents  lead 
us  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  commiseration  the}-  offer  us. 
In  many  cases  both  circumstances  combine  to  stifle  the  natural 
longing  for  pity.  This  applies  in  an  eminent  degree  to  those  who 
have  done  us  any  harm — to  our  traducers,  our  successful  rivals, 
and  so  forth.  It  applies,  too,  to  all  whom  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  our  inferiors.  It  is  only  when  the  spirit  is 
quite  broken  by  calamity,  as  in  the  case  of  Lear  or  Wolsey,  or 
when  it  returns  in  old  age  to  its  pristine  state  of  dependence,  that 
a  man  can  bring  himself  to  take  the  pitiful  look  and  word  from 
these.  And,  lastly,  it  holds  good  in  a  less  marked  manner  of  all 
strangers. 

In  these  ways,  then,  our  opportunities  of  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  another's  commiseration  are  greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  circumstance  will  react  on  the  disposition  to  show  pity. 
A  man's  very  consideration  for  others  will  often  lead  him  to  re- 
press the  instinctive  utterance  of  the  word  of  consolation.  There 
is  a  respectful  pity  which  will  not  indulge  itself  in  free,  open  ex- 
pression, through  fear  of  wounding  the  stricken  spirit  still  more. 

And  here  naturally  occurs  the  question,  Will  the  luxury  of 
pity  grow  still  rarer  as  the  race  advances?  It  seems  a  significant 
fact  that  "  pity  for  the  poor  "  is  getting  to  sound  a  quite  old- 
fashioned  expression.  "  A  tear  for  pity  "  used  to  be  a  prime 
qualification  of  a  well-bred  gentleman;  but  who  looks  for  this 
softness  in  our  modern  patrician?  It  seems  odd  that  the  very 
class  which  was  once  so  much  the  object  of  commiseration  as  to 
furnish  the  pitiful  heart  with  its  most  useful  vocable,  seems  some- 
how drifting  beyond  reach  of  our  pity.  All  the  circumstances 
and  habits  of  modern  life  seem  to  hinder  the  outflow  of  compas- 
sion into  its  old  natural  bed.  Our  big  towns  are  unfavorable  to 
knowledge  of  the  individual  poor.  Then  political  economy  has 
frightened  us  out  of  the  little  compassion  that  we  might  still  have 
been  able  to  exercise,  and  compelled  us  to  do  our  charity  "  by 
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institutions,"  asCarlylc  lias  it.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the 
poor  are  beginning  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  poverty.     They 

no  longer  appeal  to  us  humbly  and  helplessly,  but  actually  claim 
as  their  right  a  share  of  Earth's  good  things. 

Yet  if  the  currents  of  pitiful  emotion  are  driven  back  in 
certain  directions,  they  are  in  little  danger  of  drying  up.  It  is 
commonly  allowed  that  the  modern  world  is  more  humane  than 
its  predecessors,  and  this  growth  of  the  humane  feelings  brings 
with  it  new  possibilities  of  condolence.  If  we  find  it  harder  to 
express  our  pity  directly,  we  discover  indirect  ways  of  conveying 
its  tranquilizing  message.  And  then  our  growing  knowledge  is 
ever  widening  the  circumference  of  the  compassionate  wave. 
There  are  the  distant  down-trodden  races  of  mankind;  there 
are  the  dumb  animals  who  share  in  so  many  of  our  elemental 
forms  of  suffering;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  ever-growing  river  of 
human  experience  in  history,  biography,  and  fiction. 

It  is  in  literature,  indeed,  that  we  moderns  find  our  largest 
supply  of  pitiful  objects,  presented  now  in  their  naked  doleful- 
ness,  and  now  with  this  dolefulness  partially  hidden  by  a  thin 
veil  of  humor.  And  while  it  opens  up  new  channels  into  which 
the  full  flood  of  our  emotion  may  freely  pass  without  fear  of 
giving  offense,  it  supplies  us  with  new  forms  of  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  pity.  For  the  modern  writer,  whether  biographer,  novel- 
ist, or  poet,  in  exciting  our  commiseration  for  his  hero,  knows 
how  to  convey  a  message  of  condolence  to  ourselves.  And  how 
good  it  is  thus  to  be  taken  up  into  the  big  family  of  much-suffer- 
ing mortals,  and  soothed  by  the  tones  of  tenderness  from  that  far- 
off  voice ! 

A  far  larger  and  more  difficult  problem  faces  us  in  the  ques- 
tion :  How  will  it  fare  with  pity  in  the  remote  times  that  we  shall 
never  see  or  hear  about?  It  may  be,  as  some  seem  to  say,  that  we 
shall  one  day  so  master  the  conditions  of  our  earthly  existence  as 
to  reduce  suffering  to  a  trifle  not  worth  noticing,  in  which  case 
all  need  for  pity  would  cease.  If  this  pleasing  prophecy  turns 
out  to  be  true,  the  luxury  of  pit}''  will  survive  merely  as  a  mild 
regret  for  less  happy  progenitors.  Or  it  may  be  that  though 
suffering  will  continue,  we  shall  all  be  so  well  nourished  on  what 
Mercutio  calls  "  adversity's  sweet  milk,"  philosophy,  as  to  cease  to 
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pity,  just  because,  like  the  ancient  Stoics,  we  have  learnt  to  look 
on  pain  as  no  evil,  and  therefore  not  regrettable.  Or,  to  touch 
on  one  other  alternative,  it  may  turn  out  that,  as  the  pessimist 
says,  we  are  gradually  waking  up  from  a  fool's  paradise  to  see 
that  life  is  something  altogether  evil  and  regrettable.  And  if  so, 
our  one  solace  and  highest  duty  will  be  found  in  rendering  and 
receiving  the  offices  of  condolence. 

Possibly,  in  view  of  such  conflicting  readings  of  man's  horo- 
scope, our  safest  ground  in  speculating  on  the  future  of  pity  is  the 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  emotion  which  we  have  here  adopted. 
If  the  impulse  to  pity  has  been  evolved  for  the  preservation  of 
the  species,  we  may  be  confident  that  it  will  last  while  this  need 
lasts.  As  long  as  maternal  tenderness  is  necessary  for  the  pilot- 
ing of  the  little  stranger  over  the  troubled  waters  of  infancy,  so 
long  will  man  be  a  pity-giving  and  pity-loving  animal.  The 
direst  blow  that  could  be  dealt  at  the  impulse  of  compassion, 
would  be  any  revival  of  the  Platonic  proposal  to  separate 
infants  from  their  mothers.  A  more  appreciable  source  of  danger 
perhaps  lies  in  the  alleged  fact  that  the  modern  mother  in  the 
better  ranks  of  society  is  more  and  more  disposed  to  hand  over 
the  solicitudes  of  maternity  to  hirelings.  Such  a  practice,  were 
it  to  become  general,  would  certainly  threaten  to  impoverish  the 
fountains  of  human  tenderness.  But  we  prefer  to  regard  the  in- 
sinuation as  a  baseless  libel.  And  even  if  it  should  prove  other- 
wise, Nature  may  perhaps  impose  a  salutary  check  on  such  selfish 
custom  by  favoring  those  families  and  communities  in  whom  the 
maternal  instincts  are  most  deeply  rooted. 

James  Sully. 
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Vere  scire  est  per  causas  scire. — Bacon. 

There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  but  the  attempts  to  explain  on  natural 
principles  the  causes  of  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  that 
doctrine  are  confined  to  a  class  of  works  that  are  comparatively 
little  read,  and  which  when  read  are  apt  to  be  regarded  merely 
;i :  accounts  of  the  curious  superstitions  of  primitive  peoples  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  conceptions  of  civilized  men. 

Most  believers  in  immortality,  when  asked  the  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them,  are  content  to  admit  that  it  is  based  on  rev- 
elation ;  but  there  are  some  who  are  ready  to  give  other  reasons. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  said  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  an  organization  so  highly  developed  as  is  that  of  an  en- 
lightened human  being  should  perish  utterly  at  the  end  of  the 
brief  span  of  a  lifetime.  Although  this  is  no  longer  recognized 
as  legitimate  reasoning,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  claim 
which  some  make  that  they  actually  feel  an  inner  sentiment 
which  tells  them  that  they  will  survive  death.  But  such  a 
reason  satisfies  only  the  particular  individual  who  enjoys  the  ex- 
perience. There  is,  too,  no  end  of  objective  proofs,  inductive  and 
deductive,  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  the  impartial  student  of  it  all 
usually  concludes  that  these  are  not  the  true  reasons  for  this  be- 
lief, and  feels  compelled  to  admit  that  the  chief  cause  after  all  is 
that  it  has  been  taught  to  us,  and  that  each  one  believes  what  is 
believed  by  others  with  whom  he  is  associated.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  saying  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  belief  in 
immortality,  and  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  only  to  show 
that  this  belief  has  its  legitimate  causes  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but  also  to  point  out  briefly  what  those  causes  are. 

Science  seeks  to  explain  phenomena.  It  assumes  primarily 
that  all  phenomena  must  have  their  natural  causes,  and  it  aims 
to  find  the  several  links  in  the  chain  of  causation  leading  up  to 
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them.  Even  a  belief  may  become  the  subject  of  strictly  scientific 
study,  and  the  belief  in  immortality  has  been  so  studied,  as  many 
think,  successfully. 

The  sense  in  which  it  is  here  maintained  that  the  idea  of 
immortality  is  a  natural  one,  is  that  it  is  a  product  of  man's  reason. 
It  is  proposed  to  show  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
data  at  hand  to  reason  from,  were  legitimate  products  of  the 
rational  faculty  in  normal  action. 

But  it  is  not  among  the  more  advanced  races  of  men  that  we 
must  look  for  the  explanation  of  this  belief.  Among  these  it 
occurs  in  two  quite  distinct  forms.  As  understood  in  what  are 
called  civilized  countries,  namely,  as  the  indefinite  persistence  of 
the  immaterial  part,  or  soul,  of  man,  which  comes  into  existence 
with  the  body,  it  is  accepted  by  two  religious  sects,  Christians 
and  Mohammedans.  In  the  wider  and  far  more  logical  form  of 
the  continuous  existence  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  not  only  in 
the  indefinite  future  but  from  the  indefinite  past,  it  is  accepted 
by  the  immense  populations  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia.  In 
one  or  the  other  of  these  forms,  therefore,  the  doctrine  prevails 
throughout  nearly  the  entire  civilized  and  half-civilized  world. 
But  the  study  of  either  of  these  developed  forms  of  the  belief 
does  not  furnish  an  explanation  of  their  natural  origin.  To  find 
this  we  must  go  back  to  the  rudest  peoples  that  can  be  found. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  belief  in  immortality,  in  the  more  refined 
modern  sense,  that  we  here  find.  It  is  something  far  simpler, 
less  definite,  and  more  difficult  of  comprehension.  Travelers 
among  savages  have  sometimes  reported  tribes  so  low,  as  they 
state,  that  they  have  no  idea  of  a  future  life ;  but  this  has  been 
because,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  savage  mind,  detecting  nothing 
that  corresponded  to  their  own  advanced  conceptions  of  the  im- 
mortal soul,  they  failed  to  recognize  the  true  homologue,  and  in- 
deed the  germ  itself  of  these  conceptions. 

At  first  glance  the  ideas  of  the  primitive  man  belonging  to 
this  class  present  a  congeries  of  varying  and  apparently  conflict- 
ing beliefs,  so  unlike  the  modern  doctrine  in  question  as  not  to 
be  recognizable,  except  by  the  trained  ethnographer,  as  related  to 
the  differentiated  conceptions  of  civilized  races.  But  a  careful 
study  of  all  this  mass  of  primitive  thought  enables  the  competent 
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investigator  to  reduce  it  to  simpler  terms,  and  ultimately  to  a 
single  principle  common  to  all  such  peoples,  which  is  a  universal 
conception  underlying  not  only  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  but 
all  mythology  and  all  religion.  This  residual  principle,  stripped 
of  all  its  changing  concomitants,  may  be  defined  as  simply  the 
notion  of  spirit. 

The  real  problem,  then,  is  not  to  account  for  the  wide-spread 
belief  in  immortality,  but  for  the  universal  belief  in  spirit.  IIow 
has  all  mankind  come  into  possession  of  this  belief?  Why  do 
we  find  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  tribes  separated  most  widely 
from  one  another,  and  in  those  most  completely  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world?  Two  answers  have  been  given  to  these 
questions.  One,  that  the  belief  is  innate,  and  belongs  to  the  mind 
of  man  the  same  as  his  mental  faculties;  the  other,  that  the 
conditions  which  surround  a  rational  being  living  anywhere  on 
the  globe  are  such  as  to  cause  him  irresistibly  to  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  spirit.     The  latter  answer  science  accepts. 

The  primary  causes  of  the  belief  in  a  spiritual  existence  and 
spiritual  beings  are  twofold,  or  belong  to  two  somewhat  diverse 
groups.  One  of  these  groups  of  causes  may  be  distinguished  as 
subjective,  in  the  sense  of  affecting  each  individual  personally  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  possesses 
an  invisible  or  intangible  double  or  spiritual  part,  which,  for  a 
portion  of  the  time,  at  least,  is  detached  and  separated  from  his 
original  corporeal  self.  The  other  group  of  causes  may  be  called 
objective,  being  calculated  to  lead  the  primitive  man  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  intelligent  agencies  which  are  devoid  of  any 
material  attributes,  existing  independent  of  himself  and  of  human 
beings  in  general. 

To  the  subjective  group  belong  shadows,  reflections,  echoes, 
dreams,  delirium,  insanity,  epilepsy,  swooning,  trance,  and  death. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  well-informed  reader  to  conceive  how  utterly 
devoid  the  savage  mind  is  of  all  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of 
any  of  these  phenomena.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  well-developed  mental  faculties  are  any  help  in  un- 
derstanding such  things.  There  is  no  degree  of  intellectual 
power  conceivable  which,  unaided  by  science,  would  be  capable 
of  furnishing  a  correct  interpretation  of  any  of  them.     The  en- 
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lightened  world  understands  them  simply  and  solely  because  it 
has  been  taught  what  science,  in  the  face  of  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  has  laboriously  investigated  and  explained. 

In  contemplating  his  shadow  the  savage  has  no  conception  of 
the  nature  and  effect  of  light.  He  simply  sees  his  own  form, 
more  or  less  distorted  by  perspective,  without  substance,  thick- 
ness, or  tangibility,  moving  as  he  moves,  and  changing  its  shape 
with  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  the  angle  of  the  object  against  which 
it  is  cast.  He  readily  perceives  that  he  is  the  cause  of  it,  that  it 
is  in  some  way  a  product  of  himself.  He  can  only  conclude  that 
there  is  something  in  him,  or  belonging  to  him,  which  can  go  out 
and  occupy  another  part  of  space  from  that  occupied  by  his  real 
original  self — another  self,  a  double,  but  devoid  of  flesh  and 
blood,  a  spiritual  nature.  And  thus  we  find  throughout  all  my- 
thology, even  that  of  the  cultured  Greeks  and  Eomans,  the  terms 
■shadow  and  spirit  inextricably  confounded. 

When  the  savage  looks  into  a  pool  of  still  water  he  sees  this 
other  self  there,  only  far  more  distinctly.  Instead  of  being  a  mere 
form  it  now  possesses  color  and  recognizable  features.  Others  who 
see  it  inform  him  that  all  the  lineaments  are  his  own.  He  sees  the 
images  of  others  which  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  originals. 
But  when  he  plunges  his  hand  into  the  pool  there  is  nothing 
there.  What  he  sees  must  be  immaterial,  and  this  conception 
does  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from  that  of  spirit.  It  is 
true  that  animals  and  inanimate  objects  also  cast  their  shadows 
and  reflect  their  images ;  but  every  one  knows  that  these,  as  well 
as  human  beings,  are  endowed  by  savages  with  a  double  exist- 
ence and  a  spiritual  part.  The  reasoning  is  rigidly  logical  from 
the  premises,  far  more  so  than  much  of  the  reasoning  of  the 
higher  races. 

The  lessons  derived  from  sight  are  confirmed  by  those  of 
sound.  A  chieftain  shouts  in  a  mountain  gorge  and  his  whoop 
is  repeated  from  the  surrounding  hills.  It  is  not  an  answer;  it  is 
his  own  voice  uttering  his  own  words,  but  from  a  distant  point. 
He  knows  that  he  is  not  himself  far  up  on  the  rocky  cliff  whence 
the  sound  proceeds,  and  yet  he  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  its  author. 
It  must  be  his  other  self  through  whom  he  has  the  power  of 
speaking. 
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The  warrior  sleeps,  and  while  sleeping  he  wanders  far  away, 
meets  other  men  and  other  scenes,  performs  feats  of  prowess,  or 
enjoys  pleasures  never  before  tasted.  He  awakes,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance tells  him  that  he  has  all  this  time  lain  quietly  in  one 
place.  Yet  he  recollects  all  these  exploits,  and  he  knows  that 
he  has  himself  experienced  them.  He  is  unacquainted  with  the 
science  of  psychology,  knows  nothing  about  mind  or  brain  action, 
and  has  absolutely  no  alternative  to  concluding  that  the  imma- 
terial, but  yet  feeling,  thinking,  and  remembering  part  of  him- 
self has  actually  been  absent,  has  seen  the  objects,  performed  the 
deeds,  felt  the  pleasures,  and  witnessed  the  events  enacted  in  his 
dream. 

Suppose  disease  lays  him  low,  fever  racks  his  brain,  and 
he  becomes  delirious.  Again  he  wanders,  experiences,  suffers, 
but  he  is  usually  incapable  of  recalling  these  scenes  and  states. 
He  performs  strange  actions,  which  are  subsequently  described  to 
him.  Both  he  and  his  friends  know  that  he  would  not  himself 
have  acted  thus,  and  the  conclusion  is  natural  that  the  spirit  of 
another  must  have  entered  into  and  possessed  him.  Hence  we 
find  that  everywhere  efforts  are  made  in  such  cases  to  drive 
out  the  evil  spirit.  Catalepsy,  insanity,  and  all  pathologic 
states  fall  under  this  general  class,  and  receive  this  explanation. 
And  thus  it  happens,  as  every  one  knows,  that  exorcism  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  healing  art  among  primitive  tribes. 
In  trance  the  spirit  assumes  another  state,  which  by  practice 
and  fasting  may  sometimes  be  voluntary  superinduced,  and  all 
the  wild  forms  of  ecstasy  brought  on.  This,  which  does  not  es- 
sentially differ  from  modern  mediumship,  is  usually  explained 
as  the  intentional  replacing  of  the  proper  spirit  by  another  and 
superior  one.  But  the  trance  in  the  medical  sense,  and  in  so  far 
as  they  differ,  the  swoon  or  syncope,  imply  the  complete  tempo- 
rary abandonment  of  the  body  by  the  soul.  The  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  go  away,  and  there  is  usually  nothing  to  indicate  where 
it  has  gone  or  what  it  is  doing.  The  inference  is  common  that  it 
has  gone  to  take  possession  for  the  time  being  of  some  other  body. 
But  swoons,  and  especially  cataleptic  trance,  may  have  con- 
siderable duration,  and  the  transition  from  this  to  death  is,  to  the 
savage  mind,  very  easy  and  natural.     Death  is  simply  a  perma- 
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nent  swoon.  The  double  has  gone,  this  time  never  to  return. 
Where  has  it  gone?  This  question  is  variously  answered,  but 
in  most  tribes  of  low  rank  the  idea  of  any  distant  abode  for  these 
departed  spirits  is  entirely  wanting.  They  are  usually  supposed 
to  remain  near  the  spot  where  they  left  the  body  or  where  the 
body  is  finally  placed,  and  an  immense  number  and  variety  of 
mortuary  and  burial  customs  attest  the  universality  of  this  gene- 
ral belief.  These  all  point  to  one  notion  common  to  all  races, 
namely,  that  of  the  continued  existence  after  death  of  the  incor- 
poreal part  of  man. 

Here  we  have  a  complete  genesis  of  the  universal  belief  in  a 
spiritual  existence  and  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  univer- 
sality. It  ends  the  controversy  between  those,  on  the  one  hand, 
who  claim  that  belief  in  a  future  life  is  universal  and  must  there- 
fore be  innate,  and  those,  on  the  other,  who  deny  such  universal- 
ity. The  premises  of  the  former  are  practically  sustained,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  disprove  their  conclusion,  while  the  claim 
of  the  latter  is  shown  to  be  opposed  to  the  facts.  The  simple 
truth  comes  forth  that  the  universal  belief  in  a  life  after  death  is 
a  necessary  conclusion  which  the  primitive  man  must  draw,  as 
soon  as  he  can  reason  at  all,  from  the  phenomena  which  nature 
always  presents.  The  universal  belief  in  an  after-life  is  due  to 
the  simple  fact  that  from  identical  phenomena  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty, which  is  everywhere  the  same,  will  uniformly  deduce  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  idea  of  the  survival  of  individuals  that  die  could  not  fail 
to  exert  a  profound  influence  upon  the  living.  Conceiving,  as 
savages  usually  do,  that  the  spirit  remains  near  the  scene  of  its 
career  during  life,  they  could  not  stop  short  of  peopling  every 
spot  with  innumerable  spirits.  With  few  exceptions  these  spirits 
are  regarded  as  evil-disposed,  and  to  them  are  attributed  most  of 
the  misfortunes  that  befall  the  living.  All  space  thus  becomes 
filled  with  myriads  of  spiritual  beings,  the  manes  of  departed  men, 
and  these  have  been  feared,  worshiped,  implored,  and  propitiated 
under  a  variety  of  names. 

This,  too,  furnishes  an  explanation,  satisfactory  to  the  savage's 
mind,  of  many  of  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  nature.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  operation  of  natural  forces,  he  had,  as  we  shall 
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see  later  on,  accounted  for  all  movements  in  the  inanimate  world 
on  tin-  principle  of  an  indwelling  consciousness,  and  now,  with 
the  vast  accumulating  hosts  of  liberated  human  doubles,  then'  is 
no  lack  of  material  for  animating  every  object  in  nature.  We 
thus  have  a  rational  basis  for  fetichism  as  well  as  for  animal-wor- 
ship. 

A  still  more  important  consequence  of  this  belief  is  that 
which  follows  on  the  death  of  any  great  chieftain  or  mighty  ruler. 
The  souls  of  such  men  also  persist.  They,  too,  linger  round 
the  places  of  their  glorious  achievements,  and  are  the  invisible 
spectators  of  the  doings  of  their  former  subjects.  What  must  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  belief?  For  a  while  elaborate  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed over  the  tomb  of  the  dead  hero.  His  weapons  are  usually 
buried  with  him  to  arm  him  in  the  next  life.  His  possessions 
are  frequently  placed  in  his  grave  to  be  used  again ;  too  often  slaves 
and  even  wives  are  sacrificed  to  accompany  him  and  minister  to 
his  wants.  As  time  goes  by  his  earthly  exploits  are  more  and 
more  exaggerated,  until  they  all  become  marvels  and  miracles. 
Complete  apotheosis  is  the  ultimate  result.  This  takes  the  form 
of  ancestor-worship,  from  which  it  is  not  a  long  step  to  the  wor- 
ship of  beings  not  conceived  as  of  human  origin. 

The  above  are  fair  samples  of  the  subjective  influences  which 
have  led  the  primitive  man  to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirit, 
of  a  spiritual  part  in  man,  and  of  spiritual  beings  in  general. 
They  might  in  themselves  seem  adequate  to  account  for  such  a 
belief  and  for  its  universality ;  but  to  them  we  have  now  to  add 
the  causes  which  I  have  distinguished  as  objective,  strengthening 
and  confirming  the  subjective  causes,  and  swelling  the  stream  of 
evidence  poured  into  the  receptive  mind  of  untutored  man. 

Early  ideas  are  necessarily  anthropomorphic.  They  are  based 
on  the  individual's  experience  of  his  own  powers.  The  most 
fundamental  of  all  such  experiences  are  those  connected  with  the 
power  of  spontaneous  movement.  The  savage's  idea  of  life  is 
ability  to  move,  and  whatever  moves  without  known  external 
force  is  supposed  to  be  alive.  Hence,  one  of  the  first  results  of 
human  reasoning  is  to  attribute  life  to  certain  inanimate  objects. 
The  activities  of  inanimate  things  are,  moreover,  generally  con- 
ceived as  conscious  and  intentional — as  manifestations  of  intelli- 
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gent  will.  Akin  to  this  conception  is  that  of  the  presumed 
power  of  metamorphosis  which  a  certain  class  of  phenomena  early- 
led  primitive  man  to  ascribe  to  almost  every  object  in  nature. 
Not  only  can  material  objects  move,  but  they  can  also  change, 
become  other  things,  vanish,  and  dissolve  entirely,  ceasing  longer 
to  exist,  or  they  can  reappear  at  will  in  the  same  or  some  altered 
form  and  guise. 

When  we  say  that  early  man  reasons  logically,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  recognition  of  the 
laws  of  causation  as  understood  by  scientific  men.  He  indeed  re- 
quires and  insists  upon  a  cause,  but  it  is  rarely  a  true  cause  or 
causa  efficiens.  It  is  usually  a  final  cause,  and  the  causa  finalis  is 
amply  adequate  for  his  purpose.  He  always  demands  a  reason, 
but  it  is  rarely  or  never  what  is  technically  called  a  sufficient 
reason,  the  ratio  sufficiens  of  the  schoolmen  or  zureichender  Orund 
of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer.  Yet  the  efficient  cause  is  the  only 
cause,  and  the  sufficient  reason  is  the  only  reason  that  modern 
science  recognizes ;  and  this  is  coming  to  be  so  well  understood 
that  it  has  become  customary  to  call  that  a  logical  mind  which 
insists  upon  a  strictly  mechanical  antecedent  for  the  explanation 
of  every  phenomenon.  This  is  not  the  primitive  sense  of  either 
the  term  logical  or  rational,  and  it  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it 
can  be  applied  to  the  aboriginal  mind  of  man.  The  recognition  of 
a  will  to  move  or  a  will  to  change  is  all  that  most  minds,  even 
among  somewhat  advanced  races,  require ;  and  the  great  weft  of 
mythology  and  folk-lore  of  such  races — the  "  Arabian  Nights  En- 
tertainments," the  Ossianic  poems,  and  the  mass  of  mythic  lore  and 
legend  that  makes  up  the  early  literature  of  every  cultured  nation, 
with  its  diluted  and  degenerate  remains  that  are  taught  to  our 
children  in  the  nursery,  and  the  ease  and  interest  with  which  it 
is  all  absorbed  by  the  latter — amply  attest  the  adequacy  of  what 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  logic  of  magic  for  all  minds  not 
thoroughly  trained  by  prolonged  familiarity  with  science  in  the 
logic  of  law. 

The  power  of  natural  objects  to  change  their  form  at  will  is 
constantly  forced  upon  the  mind  of  early  man.  The  formation 
and  dissipation  of  clouds;  the  succession  of  daylight,  dark- 
ness, and  the  seasons;  the  changes  of  the  moon;  the  wanderings 
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of  the  planets ;  the  apparent  revolutions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars;  the  phenomena  presented  by  comets,  meteors,  auroras,  rain- 
bows, lightning,  luilos;  the  slower  processes  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal growth  and  decay ;  the  emerging  of  birds  from  eggs,  of  moths 
from  chrysalids ;  indeed,  the  phenomena  of  reproduction  in  gene- 
ral, as  well  as  of  life  and  death — all  these  must  have  rendered 
the  conception  of  indefinite  transmutability  at  will  throughout 
all  nature  a  familiar  one  to  the  savage  mind. 

The  manifestations  of  apparently  inherent  power  in  nature 
through  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  and  thunderbolts,  forced  these 
ideas  home  with  a  terrible  sanction.  The  most  typical  of  all  these 
influences  is  that  of  wind.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  power  with- 
out visible  cause.  The  savage  never  thinks  of  air  as  a  material 
substance.  To  him  it  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  will — the  ex- 
pression of  a  purpose  or  wish  by  a  spiritual  agency.  Hence  the 
frequent  identification  of  the  terms  wind  and  spirit  (meufia). 

The  savage  knows  nothing  of  causes  except  as  they  are  ex- 
emplified in  his  own  muscular  actions.  With  this  narrow  induc- 
tion he  can  only  reason  that  all  effects  are  produced  by  such 
causes.  His  reasoning  is  in  all  cases  teleological.  Not  a  leaf 
trembles  in  the  breeze,  not  a  wave  washes  the  shore,  but  that  in 
his  mind  it  is  the  result  of  will.  Eolus  and  Neptune  are  but  the 
refined  embodiments,  in  a  more  civilized  people,  of  these  crude 
primitive  conceptions.  All  the  imaginary  beings  conceived  as 
exerting  this  will-power  are  highly  anthropomorphic  in  their  char- 
acter, and  differ  from  the  spiritual  part  of  man  only  in  being 
detached  from  the  animal  body. 

The  reader  will  not,  of  course,  expect,  in  a  short  article  like 
this,  that  the  multitudinous  facts  upon  which  each  several  propo- 
sition is  based  will  be  stated.  For  these  he  must  go  to  the  great 
stores  of  such  knowledge  that  have  been  accumulated  by 
Tylor,  Lubbock,  and  Spencer,  in  England,  and  by  Schoolcraft, 
Morgan,  and  Powell,  in  the  United  States, -not  to  mention  the 
French  and  German  ethnographers. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  overwhelming  evidence,  both  of  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  kind,  exists  to  show  that  a  rational 
being  placed  in  a  world  like  this  must  necessarily  conclude  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  spirit — an  invisible,  intangible,  conscious 
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power,  not  occupying  space,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  con- 
ditions that  restrict  the  actions  of  embodied  beings.  Not  less  ir- 
resistible are  the  proofs  that  the  intelligent,  conscious  motive 
power  of  bodily  action  in  each  individual  is  in  fact  such  a  spirit, 
and  is  capable,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  quitting  the  body 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  of  entering  another  body  tempora- 
rily or  permanently,  or  of  abandoning  the  body  altogether. 

As  already  remarked,  this  is  the  chief  point  to  be  established. 
The  passage  from  such  a  belief  to  a  belief  in  immortality  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  natural.  From  the  notion  of  a  temporary 
continuance  of  the  spiritual  life  to  that  of  its  permanent  continu- 
ance, is  but  a  step ;  and,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  thought  about,  it  be- 
comes a  necessary  step,  since  the  spiritual  part  is  naturally  con- 
ceived as  indestructible.  The  ideas  that  grow  up  with  regard  to 
metamorphosis  in  nature,  coupled  with  the  belief  that  animals, 
too,  have  spirits,  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  origin 
of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls ;  while  the  lopping  off 
of  that  highly  rational  accompaniment  merely  shows  that,  upon 
such  questions,  even  the  most  advanced  peoples  of  the  modern 
world  are  not  yet  troubled  by  the  absence  of  a  ratio  sufficiens. 

Finally,  the  probable  absence  of  the  notion  of  a  continued 
personal  existence  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
must  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  in  gradually  sloughing  off 
the  adjuncts  of  savagery,  those  nations  discarded  this  idea  as 
essentially  barbaric.  This,  however,  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
rejection  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  spiritual  existence, 
which  persisted  in  the  form  of  gods,  anthropomorphic,  it  is  true, 
but  wholly  incorporeal— a  pantheon  of  great  and  powerful  spirits. 

Lester  F.  "Ward. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPING  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  uncertainty,  perplexity,  and  even  real  distress  that 
surround  the  housekeeping  and  home-keeping  of  to-day,  are 
temporary  in  their  nature,  and  are  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  a  transition  period.  The  economic  law  of  the  organization 
of  labor  is  rapidly  extending  its  workings  into  every  department 
of  the  world's  work,  and  is  at  present  particularly  active  in 
the  direction  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the 
domestic  industries.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  first  effects  of 
the  operation  of  this  law  are  confusion  and  destruction,  while  the 
old  is  being  disintegrated  and  abolished  to  make  way  for  the 
new.  But  to  those  whose  experience  and  observation  of  life  are 
deep  enough  and  broad  enough  to  enable  them  to  perceive  that 
our  present  confusion  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  evolutionary 
process  everywhere  at  work  in  society,  the  future  of  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  the  home  is  full  of  hope  and  promise. 

First,  as  to  servants.  However  numerous  the  causes  assigned 
for  the  difficulties  of  housekeeping,  all  agree  that  the  principal 
difficulty  is  found  in  the  incompetence,  insubordination,  and  irre- 
sponsibility of  that  class  whom  we  name  domestics.  The  very 
fact  that  we  denominate  them  by  the  words  "  class  "  and  "  serv- 
ants," gives  the  key  to  the  fundamental  difficulty.  The  man  or 
woman  who  expects  that  in  any  country  where  education  and 
opportunity  are  free  to  all,  any  intelligent  and  competent  workers 
will  be  content  to  remain  in  a  class,  and  that  class  a  stigmatized 
one,  expects  in  vain.  It  is  singular  how  wide-spread,  even  among 
good  and  intelligent  people,  is  the  disposition  to  grow  indignant 
over  a  statement  of  this  kind.  With  flushing  cheeks  and  elevated 
voices  they  will  declare  such  a  principle  to  be  wholly  wrong ;  that 
domestic  work  in  the  household  is  just  as  honorable  as  any  other 
kind  of  work ;  and  that  the  young  woman  who  has  her  own  living 
to  earn,  and  who  is  not  willing  to  earn  it  by  going  into  a  good  home 
and  doing  the  cooking  or  laundry  work  or  "  second  work  "  for  a 
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good,  kind,  respect-able  family,  deserves  to  starve.  They  will 
adduce  the  fact  that  the  young  man  who  has  his  living  to  earn  does 
not  hesitate  at  beginning  as  office  boy,  sweeping  floors,  kindling 
fires,  and  performing  all  the  menial  work  pertaining  to  such  a  posi- 
tion. The  answer  to  all  this  is  the  facts  in  the  case.  No  matter 
who  is  to  blame ;  no  matter  how  much  society  is  denounced  for 
making  such  distinctions ;  we  all  know  that  to  start  as  office  boy 
affixes  no  stigma,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  bar  the  upward  progress 
of  the  youth  toward  the  possible  ultimate  goal  of  partnership  in  the 
firm;  while  the  title  or  occupation  of  "servant  girl"  is  a  bar 
sinister  which  no  intelligence  or  faithful  performance  of  duty 
can  ever  remove — at  least  it  cannot  in  the  present  constitution  of 
society.  People  who  discuss  this  singular  fact  will  assert  that  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  that  the  difference 
lies,  the  office  boy's  work  being  just  as  menial  and  disagreeable 
as  that  of  the  kitchen  girl.  No  matter  where  the  difference  lies 
— and  where  and  why  it  lies,  the  writer  hopes  to  show  in  this 
paper — the  facts  are  stubborn  dictators  to  parents  who  have  sons 
and  daughters.  The  parent,  however  rich,  who  says,  "  My  son 
shall,  if  necessary,  begin  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  and 
learn  and  'work  up  '  in  a  regular  business,"  is  regarded  as  sen- 
sible and  judicious;  the  parent,  however  poor,  who  should  say 
concerning  a  bright,  intelligent  daughter,  "  My  daughter  shall 
begin  her  career  in  life  by  preparing  herself  to  be  a  first-class 
cook,  since  such  a  preparation  will  always  insure  her  good  wages 
in  a  good  home,"  would  be  set  down  as  a  "crank,"  if  not  some- 
thing worse. 

But  what  are  the  difficulties  with  those  already  engaged  in 
domestic  service — the  great  class  of  foreigners  who  haunt  our 
kitchens?  Principally  two.  First,  they  do  not  know  how  to  per- 
form properly  the  work  now  required  in  our  homes ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, they,  as  a  class,  cannot  or  will  not  be  taught.  Their  utter 
irresponsibility,  their  general  indifference  about  retaining  their 
places,  the  impossibility  of  holding  them  by  any  contract  and  con- 
sequently of  enforcing  any  rules  or  discipline,  the  usual  entire 
separation  of  their  interests  from  those  of  their  employers,  all  com- 
bine to  make  them  a  foreign  and  disintegrating  element  in  family 
life.     It  is  mere  waste  of  words  to  say  that  if  mistresses  only  knew 
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how  to  instruct  and  direct  household  servants  the  difficulty  would 
be  overcome.  Those  among  mistresses  who  have  the  most  difli- 
culty  and  whose  experience  is  the  most  discouraging,  are  those  who 
know  exactly  how  to  perform  all  the  operations  of  household 
work  themselves,  and  who  are  willing  to  spend  time  and  strength 
in  teaching  their  servants  how  to  do  these  things,  if  teaching 
once  or  twice  or  even  a  dozen  times  were  the  end  of  it.  But  it 
has  passed  into  a  proverb  among  clever  mistresses,  that  just  as 
they  have  succeeded  in  training  a  servant  to  perform  her  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  she  either  marries  or  goes  off  for  higher 
wages  and  easier  or  perhaps  for  more  systematized  and  special- 
ized work.  Her  favorite  time  for  leaving  without  notice  is  just 
after  she  has  been  paid  in  full  till  date ;  and  the  mistress  who 
has  in  a  generous  moment  thus  settled  the  wages  account,  leaving 
the  question  of  broken  china  and  bric-a-brae  for  future  consid- 
eration, most  frequently  finds  herself,  without  redress,  left  to  take 
in  a  new  recruit  and  reconcile  herself  to  the  loss  of  china  as  best 
she  may. 

It  may  throw  light  even  upon  this  discouraging  aspect,  to  ob- 
serve that  there  are  conditions  under  which  these  difficulties 
are  met  and  overcome  even  in  domestic  service.  These  condi- 
tions are  found  wherever  domestic  labor  is  employed  on  a  large 
scale,  organized,  and  systematized ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  nearly  all  domestic  servants  prefer  to  work  in  an  organi- 
zation. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  hotels  and  institutions  of 
all  kinds  where  the  work  is  specialized  and  systematized,  can 
obtain  domestics  with  far  less  difficulty  and  for  less  wages,  and 
can  control  them  with  far  more  success  than  the  private  family. 
This  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  domestic  servants  are 
impressed  and  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  rebels 
against  submission  to  the  dictates  of  the  individual  will,  but 
submits  freely  to  the  despotism  of  an  organization.  In  a  large 
part  the  insubordination  of  domestic  servants  arises  from  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  unwillingness  to  be  directed  and  governed  by  the 
individual. 

And,  lastly,  in  so  far  as  the  difficulties  lie  on  the  side  of  do- 
mestic servants,  the  conditions  of  the  work  are  not  in  accordance 
with  developing  human  nature.     Human  nature  loves  to  work 
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in  comparvy,  in  sympathetic  companionship.  The  domestic  serv- 
ant is  a  solitary  worker,  without  such  companionship  during  her 
hours  of  toil.  Whatever  interests  she  has,  lie  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent direction  from  those  of  her  employer.  To  hurry  through 
her  work,  so  as  to  get  off  and  join  companions  of  her  own  class, 
seems  to  be  increasingly  the  motive  of  the  modern  domestic  serv- 
ant; and  hence  arise  all  the  difficulties  about  "days  out,"  and 
evenings  spent  the  mistress  knows  not  where.  All  attempts  to 
enforce  rules  about  hours  and  times  and  seasons,  usually  end  in 
an  informal  parting  between  mistress  and  maid,  the  mistress 
almost  always  in  such  an  issue  coming  out  second  best. 

And  on  the  part  of  the  mistresses  of  the  homes  of  to-day, 
where  do  the  chief  difficulties  lie?  First,  in  the  fact  that  mod- 
ern social  life  makes  so  many  demands  upon  educated  women — 
most  of  them  in  the  direction  of  refined  social  pleasures  or  of 
associations  for  intellectual  improvement  or  for  beneficent  and 
philanthropic  work — that  the  time  necessary  to  supervise  the 
kitchen  and  the  servants  of  to-day  cannot  be  given  without  an 
almost  entire  relinquishment  of  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  re- 
fined and  educated  social  life.  If  the  housekeeper  of  to-day 
have  little  children,  her  task  is  already  more  than  any  but  those 
of  the  strongest  physique  can  endure.  The  care  and  nurture 
and  training  of  little  children  is  an  occupation  that  should  be 
varied  only  by  recreation  and  unfatiguing,  congenial  work,  un- 
complicated with  any  care  that  is  distracting  and  distressing. 
The  farthest  possible  remove  from  these  desirable  conditions  is 
that  of  the  mother  of  young  children  whose  care  and  labor  for 
her  children  is  complicated  with  the  care  of  incompetent  and 
wasteful  servants;  whose  daily  visits  to  her  kitchen  send  her 
back  to  her  children  disturbed  and  distressed  by  the  sight  of  dis- 
order, uncleanliness,  waste,  and  destruction  which  she  is  power- 
less to  remedy  either  by  deeds  or  words ;  deeds  being  impossible, 
and  words  useless  or  worse  than  useless. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  note  the  fact  that  neither  mistresses  of  house- 
holds nor  domestic  servants  are  to  blame  for  the  present  inharmo- 
niousness  of  the  relation  of  mistress  and  servant.  In  the  present 
condition  of  home  life  this  inharmony  inheres  in  the  relation  itself. 
It  is  a  favorite  theory  with  superficial  thinkers  and  observers  upon 
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this  subject,  that  the  present  difficulties  could  be  largely  remedied 
if  domestic  service  could  be  elevated  and  domestic  workers  be  re- 
spected and  treated  as  members  of  the  family.  All  such  theorists 
ignore  the  fundamental  difficulty  that  the  home  is  the  most  exclu- 
sive institution  in  the  world — the  happier  and  the  more  refined, 
the  more  exclusive.  It  cannot  tolerate  the  permanent  familiar  in- 
trusion into  its  daily  life  of  any  one,  no  matter  how  good  and  re- 
spectable. Households  may  recognize  and  admit  the  fact  that  those 
who  perform  household  service  for  them  are  just  as  good  and  per- 
haps better  than  their  own  members ;  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
Nobody  is  wanted  as  "  one  of  the  family  " ;  and  to  feel  that  the 
housekeeper  or  domestic  helper  expects  to  be  admitted  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  family  sitting-room,  or  to  become  a  member  of 
the  group  that  surrounds  the  family  table,  is  to  realize  the  eternal 
inharmony  of  the  proposed  relation.  On  the  other  hand,  consider- 
ing the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  domestic  servant,  it  is 
this  very  isolation  and  separation  from  the  life  of  the  home,  coupled 
with  abridgment  of  individual  liberty  and  the  lack  of  association 
with  others  in  the  performance  of  toil,  that  causes  the  inseparable 
dislike  to  undertaking  household  service.  This  is  the  answer  to 
the  question  so  often  asked,  why  American  girls  will  take  work  in 
shops  and  stores  and  manufactories  of  all  kinds,  where  they  will 
endure  all  manner  of  hardships  and  live  on  the  barest  pittance  of 
wages,  rather  than  go  into  comfortable,  sheltered,  domestic  service. 
Human  nature  not  only  yearns  for  companionship  in  toil — yes, 
and  even  in  misery — but  it  longs  also  for  absolute  freedom  from 
dictation  and  command,  as  also  for  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  toil, 
at  stated  periods.  It  is  true  that  those  who  work  in  organizations 
usually  work  harder  and  have  their  individual  liberty  much  more 
despotically  abridged  during  their  hours  of  labor  than  the  domes- 
tic servant ;  but  the  work  and  weariness  and  discomfort  are  shared 
by  fellow- workers,  and  in  this  fact  there  is  a  divinely-ordained  alle- 
viation and  consolation,  while  the  despotism  that  rules  them  ceases 
absolutely  with  the  close  of  working  hours,  and  then  there  is  liberty. 
Not  even  surveillance  or  advice,  after  the  gong  rings.  All  these 
conditions  of  organized  labor  are  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
desires  of  human  nature,  and  no  theory  of  life  and  progress  can 
ever  obtain  which,  contravenes  them.     Emerson,  in  his  "Sover- 
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eignty  of  Ethics,"  says  that  "the  inevitabilites  are  always  sapping 
the  foundations  of  every  institution  built  upon  a  wrong."  Once 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  present  system  of  domestic  service  is 
fundamentally  wrong,  wholly  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  law  of  de- 
velopment of  our  civilization ;  that  its  foundation  is  a  system  of 
serfdom  which  of  necessity  crumbles  in  the  air  of  liberty  and  op- 
portunity, and  we  shall  begin  to  perceive  from  what  direction 
relief  must  come,  and  learn  how  to  lay  enduring  foundations  for 
the  structure  of  that  most  precious  of  human  institutions,  the  home. 

How  then  can  it  be  that  the  future  of  housekeeping  in  the 
American  home  presents  any  encouraging  aspect?  Its  improve- 
ment and  final  perfection  are  coming  about  through  the  progress 
of  the  organization  of  domestic  industry,  and  through  radical 
changes  in  the  methods  and  appliances  of  household  work.  In 
cities  and  villages  the  kitchen  and  cooking-stove  and  hired  girl 
are  all  to  be  banished  from  the  home. 

In  order  to  appreciate  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  di- 
rection, make  a  note  of  the  numerous  domestic  industries  already 
transferred  from  the  home  to  the  organized  institution  outside  of 
the  home.  Clothes-making,  soap-making,  starch-making,  laun- 
dry work,  coffee-browning,  yeast-making,  butter-making — all  are 
gone.  Send  after  them — or  rather  say  that  organized  industry 
is  already  taking  along  with  these — the  remaining  work  of  cook- 
ing and  cleaning.  This  state  of  things  is  coming  as  sure  as  fate ; 
and  when  it  comes  the  deliverance  will  be  so  great  that  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  shall  rise  up  to  bless  the  workings  of  this  bene- 
ficent law. 

Of  course  an  outcry  will  at  first  be  raised  by  those  who  have 
not  sufficiently  considered  the  subject,  against  food  cooked  in 
quantity,  and  about  the  impossibility  of  conveying  cooked  food 
in  prime  condition  into  our  houses.  Those,  however,  who  have 
knowledge  of  what  can  be  accomplished  with  proper  appliances 
for  delicate  and  scientific  cookery  on  a  large  scale,  will  not 
doubt  that  the  best  food,  prepared  from  the  best  materials  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  can  be  set  on  the  tables  of  all  who  live  in 
cities,  or  even  in  villages  of  large  size,  at  a  very  reasonable  price 
and  in  a  most  inviting  form,  when  once  capital  and  science  com- 
bine their  forces,  as  they  will,  to  bring  about  the  desired  end. 
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The  city  of  the  future  will  not  build  houses  in  squares,  giving 
to  every  house  an  individual  kitchen  and  prison-like  back 
yard.  It  will  rather  build  them  all  around  an  open  square,  and 
the  part  now  disfigured  with  the  kitchen  will  be  given  over  for  a 
household  sitting-room  or  nursery,  opening  into  a  great,  green 
space,  where  children  shall  play  in  safety,  and  through  which  the 
free  air  of  heaven  shall  blow  into  the  houses  surrounding  it.  In 
every  square  will  be  found  a  scientifically-constructed  building 
containing  a  laundry  and  a  great  kitchen,  supplied  with  every 
modern  appliance  for  skilled  and  scientific  cookery,  and  also  for 
sending  into  every  dining-room  any  desired  quantity  or  variety 
of  food.  The  individuality  of  the  home  and  the  home  table  will 
be  preserved,  and  the  kitchen  smells  and  waste  and  "  hired  girl  " 
will  all  be  banished.  Oh,  how  freely  would  thousands  of  house- 
mothers breathe  under  such  an  arrangement  of  things,  and  in 
how  many  thousands  of  families  of  moderate  means  would  such 
an  arrangement  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  servant  what- 
ever! How  would  expenses  be  lessened,  care  abolished,  and 
peace  and  quiet  and  security  reign,  where  before  was  anxiety  and 
disorder,  and  constant  upheaval  of  the  foundations  of  family  life ! 

Such  an  arrangement  of  domestic  work  would  not  interfere 
with  certain  convenient  arrangements  for  varying  the  home  table 
with  special  viands  prepared  at  home.  In  these  days  of  orna- 
mental refrigerators,  gas  stoves,  and  ingenious  and  tasteful  cook- 
ing utensils,  many  articles  of  food  could  be  prepared  by  the 
home-mistress  without  the  concomitants  of  kitchen  debris.  Coffee, 
tea,  chocolate,  omelets,  boiled  eggs,  even  waffles  and  muffins  and 
biscuit  from  the  little  tin  oven  of  the  gas  stove,  could  be  made 
and  baked  and  added  to  the  bill  of  fare-  without  soiling  the  hands 
or  the  dress  of  the  daintiest  home-mistress. 

The  gas  stove  will  supply  the  needed  hot  water  for  domestic 
uses,  also  the  means  of  preparing  food  for  small  children  or  for  the 
sick.  It  will  enable  the  house-mother  at  any  time  to  prepare  a 
cup  of  tea  or  chocolate  or  beef  tea  or  broth,  and  make  her,  to  that 
extent,  independent  of  even  the  scientific  kitchen.  Under  this 
arrangement  of  things  the  fondness  of  women  for  having  the 
home  free  from  any  foreign  element  of  servants,  will  cause  many 
to  perform  the  remainder  of  their  household  work  themselves. 
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If  any  one  is  not  equal  to  this,  organized  labor  will  send  a  com- 
petent person  into  the  house  every  morning  to  sweep,  dust,  and 
put  in  order.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  also,  if  help  in  the 
care  of  our  children  of  the  lighter  parts  of  household  work  were 
needed,  we  could  probably  secure  a  superior  class  of  girls  for  as- 
sistants. Thousands  who  are  now  in  shops  and  other  organized 
industries,  would  really  prefer  work  in  homes,  if  only  the  heavy, 
grimy,  malodorous,  clothes-destroying  work  of  cooking  and  laun- 
dering were  not  required  and  expected  of  them,  and  they  could 
have  specified  hours  of  labor,  as  would  then  be  possible. 

This,  then,  is  the  certain  form  of  the  housekeeping  of  the 
future  in  cities  and  villages.  It  will  not  be  done  co-operatively; 
it  will  be  done  by  capital  and  organization,  because  capital  will 
find  it  profitable.  It  will  be  adopted  by  all  who  need  to  live 
economically  and  desire  to  live  well.  It  will  not  preclude  the 
large  establishments  of  the  wealthy,  who  can  afford  to  keep  a 
corps  of  trained  servants  and  who  wish  to  have  their  cooking 
done  in  their  houses.  It  will  disburden  the  home  of  the  incubus 
of  expense  and  care  inseparable  from  the  present  system  of  the 
individual  kitchen  and  the  irresponsible  servant.  It  will  enable 
the  youthful  lovers  to  marry  on  moderate  incomes  and  set  up  at 
once  a  happy  home  of  their  own,  even  though  the  young  wife 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  learn,  and  consequently  does  not 
know  how  to  do  "all  kinds  of  kitchen  work."  She  will  proba- 
bly never  need  to  learn  all  the  domestic  arts  her  mother  knew, 
just  as  she  does  not  now  need  to  know  how  to  spin  or  weave  or 
knit.  Freed  from  the  formerly  harassing  cares  of  kitchen  and 
servant,  the  housekeeper  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  become 
the  ideal  home-keeper ;  to  give  proper  care  to  her  children  and 
herself,  without  abandoning  all  the  intellectual  pursuits  and 
social  pleasures  of  her  youth. 

Helen  Ekin  Starrett. 
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MUTTERINGS   OF   WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

Happy  Americans,  whose  powerful  republic  spreads  over  a 
whole  continent,  without  fear  of  encroachment,  and,  so  to  say, 
without  either  army  or  fleet;  justly  confident  in  your  incalcula- 
ble latent  strength,  you  must  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  the  states  of  Europe  are  continually  arming  and  ever 
on  the  point  of  disputing  over  a  few  provinces  not  equivalent  to 
the  territories  which  are  every  year  cleared  and  brought  under 
cultivation  by  your  increasing  population.  At  such  a  distance 
you  cannot  imagine  how  truly  terrible  and  tragic  the  actual  sit- 
uation of  Europe  is ;  never  was  there  anything  similar  in  the  pre- 
ceding centuries. 

Every  one  is  convinced  that  at  any  moment  so  horrible  a  war 
may  break  out,  that  all  other  wars,  even  that  of  secession  in 
America,  will  be  but  child's  play  in  comparison.  The  adver- 
saries which  we  foresee  obliged  to  take  up  arms,  Russia  and 
France  on  the  one  side,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  on  the  other, 
will  bring  seven  millions  of  men  on  the  battlefield,  with  a  reserve 
of  ten  millions.  By  means  of  the  rapid  concentration  rendered 
possible  by  the  railways,  we  shall  witness,  even  during  the  first 
few  days,  two  collisions,  one  in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west,  m 
which  three  millions  of  human  beings  will  be  seen  struggling 
together;  for  both  sides  will  endeavor  to  crush  their  enemy  under 
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the  attack  of  innumerable  masses.  No  strategist,  not  even  Moltke 
himself,  can  foresee  what  such  a  conflict  will  be  like;  all  we  can 
say  is,  that  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  will,  in  one  day, 
surpass  that  of  an  entire  war  of  former  times.  Human  blood 
wrill  never  have  soaked  the  earth  in  such  streams.  And  what  is 
most  terrible,  this  struggle  is  considered  by  all  as  inevitable;  ami 
we  see  how  all  the  states,  even  the  smaller  and  neutral  ones,  are 
preparing  for  it.  Every  year,  the  European  nations,  pacific  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Belgium  included,  apply  millions  to  the 
construction  of  forts  and  iron-clads,  to  the  perfecting  of  arms, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  cannons  and  men.  France,  for  ex- 
ample, has  surrounded  her  frontiers  and  her  capital  with  a  contin- 
uous line  of  forts  and  entrenchments.  Germany  has  made  Met/, 
Strasburg,  Mayence,  and  Cologne  into  gigantic  fortresses,  which 
are  absolutely  impregnable.  Italy  fortifies  her  Alpine  passes,  her 
sea-ports,  and  even  the  Eternal  City  itself.  Belgium  is  just  now 
spending  forty  millions  of  francs  in  the  construction  of  redoubts 
with  cupolas  of  steel,  to  close  the  passage  by  the  Maas  valley. 
The  war  budgets  are  everywhere  increasing  in  enormous  propor- 
tions. Every  now  and  then  an  incident  occurs  which  causes  us 
to  think  that  the  moment  of  the  decisive  struggle  is  at  hand. 
Now  it  is  a  French  subject  unjustly  arrested  by  the  Germans  on 
the  frontier;  now  it  is  Bussia  that,  after  having  forced  the 
Prince  of  Battenberg  to  leave  Sophia,  sends  General  Kaulbars 
there  to  threaten  the  Bulgarians  with  the  arrival  of  the  Cossacks ; 
again,  it  is  the  abdication  of  King  Milan  of  Servia  that  makes  us 
fear  Austrian  intervention  at  Belgrade.  And  it  is  under  this 
continual  menace  of  the  most  frightful  shock  of  armies  that  our 
planet  will  ever  have  looked  upon,  that  we  live.  And  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  is,  that  we  get  used  to  it.  We  go  about  our 
business,  our  pleasures ;  we  rush  in  crowds  from  all  parts  to  the 
Paris  exhibition,  while  each  one  says:  It  may  be  for  to-morrow! 
What  are  the  questions  which  thus  endanger  the  peace  of 
Europe?  There  are  two  principal  ones,  well  known  to  all,  that 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  Eastern  question.  The  former  is  the 
more  difficult  to  solve,  but  not  so  imminently  threatening.  The 
latter  presents  a  self-indicated  solution,  but  it  is  fuller  of  danger, 
being  left  to  chance  and  the  unforeseen. 
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That  which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  done  for  Alsace,  would 
be  to  constitute  it  a  free  and  neutral  country,  like  a  canton  of 
Switzerland,  to  which  it  might  be  annexed  by  a  federal  tie.  In 
this  manner  the  Lother-ring  would  be  re-established ;  which,  form- 
ing with  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  a  "ring,"  a  belt  of  small  neu- 
tral states,  would  constitute  a  barrier  between  Germany  and 
France,  and  thus  prevent  the  continual  frictions  between  these 
two  powerful  rivals.  As  to  the  Eastern  question,  I  will  also  try 
to  point  out  the  arrangement  which  to  me  seems  the  best,  but 
only  after  having  shown  what  antagonisms  are  to  be  met  with. 

To  understand  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  difficulties 
which  imperil  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  they  are  really  caused  by  the  movement  of  transformation 
which  agitates  the  European  populations,  and  which  is  nothing 
but  the  question  of  nationalities.  I  think  it  best  to  give  on  this 
head  a  short  summary  of  what  I  said  in  my  book,  "  The  Actual 
Causes  of  War  in  Europe."  * 

So  long  as  the  enslaved  peoples  "were  unconscious  of  that 
which  constituted  their  ethnical  unity,  they  permitted  themselves 
to  be  governed  and  parceled  out  like  herds  of  cattle.  In  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  a  share  was  allotted  to  each  sovereign,  by  giv- 
ing him  so  many  millions  or  thousands  of  souls,  without  regard 
to  their  requirements,  their  race,  or  their  language.  It  was  thus  ever 
since  the  middle  ages,  when  a  king,  a  duke,  or  a  count  enlarged  his 
territory  by  marriage,  purchase,  or  conquest,  just  as  if  the  lands 
thus  acquired  had  no  inhabitants.  During  the  course  of  the  past 
century  all  has  changed.  It  is  by  their  literature  that  the  different 
peoples  have  become  conscious  of  their  worth.  They  learned 
to  read,  and  they  have  read!  To  them  were  addressed  the 
rhymes  of  their  poets,  whose  songs  became  the  common  patri- 
mony of  one  same  race,  awaking  in  them  the  sentiment  of  a 
common  country.  Learned  men  brought  to  light  ancient  Heeler 
which  gave,  as  it  were,  titles  of  nobility  to  the  nationality  of 
which  they  were  the  expression.  Thus  the  "Xibelungenlied" 
for  the  Germans,  the  "Libussal "  for  the  Czechs.  By  degrees,  as 
the  progress  of  democracy  enabled  the  populations  to  obtain 
elected  representative  bodies,  the  necessity  for  a  common  lan- 

*  Paris:  Guillaumin. 
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26  and  to  be  grouped  according  to  their  etlinical  affinities 
made  itself  more  and  more  felt.  Under  the  autocratic  regime,  a 
sovereign  may  govern  twenty  different  races  of  people,  but  the 
moment  these  different  races  find  themselves  able  to  manage 
their  affairs  themselves,  by  means  of  deliberative  assemblies, 
they  will  tend  to  the  formation  of  a  national  unity,  based  on  the 
identity  of  origin  and  race.  When  a  nationality  is  thus  consti- 
tuted, it  has  no  rest  till  it  has  drawn  to  it  and  annexed  the  terri- 
tories where  its  language  is  spoken,  and  which  are  still  subject  to 
another  sovereignty.  This,  then,  is  the  powerful  movement  of 
nationality  which  has  so  changed  the  map  of  Europe  and  which 
is  still  modifying  it.  It  is  here  we  must  seek  the  reasons  for 
new  wars. 

Like  dead  men  leaving  their  graves,  the  nationalities  we 
thought  annihilated  have  risen  again,  aspiring  to  an  independent 
and  autonomous  life.  So  it  is  with  the  Finns  in  Finland ;  the 
Flemings  in  Belgium ;  the  Hungarians,  Czechs,  Croats,  and  Slovaks 
in  Austria;  the  Roumanians,  Servians,  Bulgarians,  and  Greeks 
in  the  region  of  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans. 

The  first  step  in  this  movement  was  the  rising  of  the  Hellenes, 
which  led  to  the  constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  In 
1830,  a  revolution  in  the  Netherlands  created  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium.  Then  began  that  work  of  fermentation  which  prepared 
German  and  Italian  unity.  Poland  has  twice  endeavored  to 
reconquer  her  independence  by  arms ;  twice  she  has  been  crushed 
under  the  staff  of  the  Russian  colossus;  but  she  does  not  yet 
despair.  Hungary,  more  fortunate,  has  been  reconstituted,  and, 
renouncing  the  use  of  Latin  as  an  official  language,  has  replaced 
it  by  the  Magyar.  The  war  of  1859  was  made  by  France  in  be- 
half of  the  Italian  nationality,  to  which  Lombardy  was  joined. 
The  Danish  war,  from  which  sprang  the  ulterior  ones,  was  in- 
tended to  join  Holstein,  inhabited  by  a  German  population,  to 
German}T.  The  war  of  1866  laid  the  foundation  of  German 
unity,  and  completed  the  unification  of  Italy.  The  war  of  1870 
made  Rome  the  capital  of  Italy  and  definitely  constituted  Ger- 
man unity;  at  the  same  time  Germany  tore  Alsace  from  France, 
claiming  it  as  German  territory,  and  alleging  strategic  necessities. 
Here  also  it  is  the  principle  of  nationality,  pushed  to  the  extreme, 
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which  endangers  peace.  But  it  is  in  the  East  that  this  principle 
gives  rise  to  the  most  menacing  difficulties.  There,  indeed,  it  con- 
cerns not  only  two  empires,  Austria  and  Turkey,  but  also  the 
future  of  the  whole  continent. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  situation  of  Austria.  It  is  very  seri- 
ous, for  in  her  bosom  six  or  seven  different  nationalities  struggle 
and  clash — Germans,  Hungarians,  Czechs,  Poles,  Croats,  Slovaks, 
and  Eoumanians.  At  the  present  time  the  Germans  and  Hun- 
garians share  the  direction  of  the  dual  Empire,  but  the  Czechs 
are  clamoring  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Bohemia ;  the  Croats,  too,  demand  autonomy  and  the  annexation 
of  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  and  perhaps  the  territory  peopled  by  the 
Slovenes.  The  Poles  in  Galicia  have  already  replaced  the  Ger- 
man language  by  their  own  in  the  schools  and  in  the  administra- 
tive offices,  and,  with  the  aid  of  successive  events,  they  are  pre- 
paring a  re-constitution  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland.  The 
Roumanians,  who  form  the  majority  in  Transylvania,  dream  of  a 
union  with  their  compatriots  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of 
Roumania.  Satisfaction  might  perhaps  be  given  to  all  by  trans- 
forming Austro-Hungary  into  a  federal  state;  but  would  it  pos- 
sess that  military  force,  that  rapidity  of  movement  indispensable 
to  a  country  closed  in  on  one  side  by  Germany  and  on  the  other 
by  Russia?  Indeed,  it  is  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Russia  which, 
more  than  anything  else  at  the  present  moment,  puts  the  peace 
of  Europe  in  danger;  and  this  is  the  point  which  must  be  well 
understood. 

In  1876  the  Russians  made  war  on  Turkey,  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  principle  of  nationality,  to  free  their  Bulgarian  and 
Servian  brethren  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mussulmans.  Being  vic- 
torious, they  created,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Stephano  imposed  upon 
the  vanquished  Sultan,  Great  Bulgaria,  which  comprised  nearly 
the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Of  this  new  state,  governed  a 
la  russe,  and  organized  by  Russian  officers,  they  hoped  to  make 
a  satrapy  which  would  open  to  them  the  road  to  Constantinople. 

At  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  England  and  Austria  thought  they 
were  doing  wonders  in  cutting  the  Bulgaria  of  St.  Stephano  into 
three  parts — northern  Bulgaria,  capital  Sophia,  almost  entirelv 
freed;    southern   Bulgaria,   capital    Philippopolis,  still   a  vassal 
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state;  and  lastly,  Macedonia,  kept  in  subjection.  This  was  a 
deplorable  mistake,  for,  instead  of  one  strong  and  united  Bul- 
garia, which  before  long  would  have  freed  itself  from  the  B 
sian  predominance,  it  has  given  rise  to  an  unstable  situation, 
already  shaken  by  the  revolution  which  has  re-united  North  and 
South  Bulgaria,  and  which  may  be  definitely  compromised  by 
a  rising  in  Macedonia.  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  now  reigns,  is 
detested  by  Russia,  as  being  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Austrian 
officer.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  kindling  war,  the  Cossacks 
would  long  since  have  overthrown  him ;  and  to-day  the  Russians 
undermine  his  throne  in  every  possible  manner.  They  cannot 
easily  resign  themselves  to  seeing  the  Bulgarians,  whom  they 
have  freed  at  the  cost  of  their  blood  and  their  gold,  altogether 
escape  from  their  influence,  and  even  perhaps  turn  against  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Austria  has  become  entangled  in  the 
Balkan  rivalries  by  occupying  Bosnia.  Two  motives  decided 
her  to  this — a  dynastic  motive  and  a  motive  of  national  interest. 
As  regards  the  dynastic  motive,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
having  lost  Yenetia  and  Lombardy,  was  unwilling  to  leave  his 
states  diminished  at  his  death,  and  he  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  a  compensation  in  Bosnia,  to  which  he  is  said 
to  cling  passionately.  Then  there  is  the  motive  of  national  in- 
terest. Austria  had  an  interest  in  pushing,  as  it  were,  a  barrier 
between  Servia  and  Montenegro,  so  that  no  state  could  be  formed 
there  capable  of  one  day  annexing  Croatia,  Servian  by  language 
as  well  as  by  race.* 

It  is  here  that  we  see  arise  the  antagonism  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  on  which  the  future  of  our  continent  partially  depends. 
Russia  will  not  allow  Austria  to  establish  her  influence  definitively 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  which  she  has  freed ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Austria  will  not  allow  Russia  to  occupy  Bulgaria,  for  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  an  occupation  would  be  the  pos- 
session of  Constantinople  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. From  that  moment  the  independence  of  Greece  and  Servia 
would  be  worthless,  and  the  situation  of  Austria  in  Bosnia  (a 
province  that  Servia  energetically  claims)  would  become  precari- 
ous and  at  length  untenable. 

*  See  my  book,  "The  Balkan  Peninsula." 
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There  is  one  fact,  as  important  as  it  is  little  known,  which  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of,  when  we  reflect  on  the  future  of  eastern 
Europe :  it  is  the  enormous  space  which  the  Slavonic  race  there 
occupies.  Cast  a  look  on  Kiepert's  ethnographical  map,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  Slavs,  with  their  various  ramifications,  cover, 
first,  the  immense  Eussian  Empire ;  then  nearly  the  whole  Bal- 
kan peninsula,  Poland,  Bohemia,  a  great  part  of  Cisleithania ; 
advancing  toward  the  west  as  far  as  Trieste,  and  almost  to  the 
chain  of  the  Erzgebirge ;  that  is  to  say,  they  spread  over  three- 
quarters  of  Europe.  Besides,  Eussia  possesses  central  Asia,  a 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  all  northern  Asia  as  far  as  the  Chinese 
Sea,  where  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  might  easily  subsist. 
Already  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  approaches  a  hundred 
millions,  and  long  before  the  end  of  the  next  century  it  will  be  two 
hundred  millions.  Little  by  little  she  advances  toward  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  by  Armenia  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  will  fall  to  her  share  in  the  first  war  with  Turkey.  A 
hundred  years  hence,  leaving  China  out  of  the  question,  there 
will  be  two  colossal  powers  in  the  world,  beside  which  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  Italy  will  be  as  pigmies — the  United  States 
and  Eussia 

The  question  of  the  present  moment  is  this:  Can  Austria, 
who  has  a  greater  number  of  Slavs  among  her  population  than  of 
any  other  race,  allow  Eussia  to  establish  herself  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  the  consequence  more  or  less  remote  of  which  would 
be  the  parceling  out  of  Austro-Hungary,  and  the  triumph  of 
Panslavism?  The  clearly-defined  perspective  of  this  peril  ren- 
ders Austria  extremely  sensitive  to  all  that  takes  place  in 
Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and  has  led  her  to  accept  the  alliance  with 
Germany.  The  antagonism  between  Eussia  and  Austria  is  so 
apparent  that  the  traveler  in  the  East  finds  it  to  be  the  usual 
subject  of  conversation,  among  diplomatists  as  well  as  in  the 
villages  of  the  country,  where  people  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  war  between  these  two  powers  is  inevitable  and  near. 

Doubtless  the  reader  remembers  the  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween Austria  and  Germany  recently  made  public,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  Europe,  by  Prince  Bismarck.  This  treaty  foresees  the 
case  of  an  attack  on  the  Austrian  provinces  by  Eussia,  and  obliges 
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the  German  army  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Austrians.  The 
tension  of  the  situation  is  so  great  that  the  most  trivial  incidents 
on  the  Danube  assume  an  extraordinary  importance  and  might 
provoke  a  general  war  in  Europe.  One  of  these  recent  incidents 
was  the  abdication  of  King  Milan  of  Servia.  Immediately  Aus- 
tria was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety.  The  Emperor  and  his  two 
ministers,  Kalnoky  and  Tisza,  did  not  conceal  the  gravity  of  pos- 
sible eventualities.  Funds  were  at  once  demanded  for  the  com- 
pletion of  armaments ;  the  value  of  public  stocks  fell,  and  ever  since 
has  remained  unsteady.  Imminent  war  is  spoken  of  in  all  parts, 
and  the  plans  of  campaign  are  already  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers. The  danger  consists  in  this :  King  Milan,  who  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  Austria,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  regency  which 
does  not  hide  its  sympathies  with  Eussia.  So  long  as  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  remains  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eistics,  who  is  a  sin- 
cere patriot  as  well  as  an  experienced  statesman,  probably  nothing 
will  happen  in  Servia  to  bring  about  extreme  measures  on  the 
part  of  Austria ;  but  should  the  Eadicals  come  into  power,  openly 
preaching  the  idea  of  a  Great  Servia,  annexing  Bosnia  and  pro- 
voking risings  in  that  province,  Austria  might  be  brought  to  in- 
terfere. This  could  be  done  by  establishing  a  blockade  against 
Servia  on  the  Danube,  which  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  war; 
but  if  an  Austrian  corps  came  to  occupy  Belgrade,  would  not 
Eussia  make  a  move  on  her  side?  What  would  she  do?  Would 
she  send  her  Cossacks  into  Bulgaria,  or,  as  certain  diplomatists 
pretend,  to  Constantinople?  Would  she  make  for  herself  a  foot- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus?  What  would  the  other 
powers  do  in  such  a  case,  notably  England?  Would  the  latter 
leave  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eussians?  This  would  be  a  constant  threat  to  Egypt  and  the 
Suez  Canal,  firstly  by  sea,  but  principally  overland,  a  corps  of 
the  Eussian  army  always  being  able  to  advance  toward  Suez  by 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  We  thus  see  what  redoubtable  prospects 
spread  out  before  our  anxious  eyes. 

Happily  it  appears  certain  that  pacific  sentiments  predominate 
in  the  councils  of  potentates.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  will  do 
all  in  his  power  to  avoid  a  conflict  which  might  cost  him  so  dear. 
The  Emperor  of  Eussia,  who  is  not  very  well  known,  has  given 
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proofs  that  he  will  not  lightly  go  to  war,  since  he  has  not  dared 
to  put  into  execution  the  threats  made  by  General  Kaulbars 
against  Buls;aria.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  it  is  said  does  all  he 
can  to  draw  Russia  into  the  triple  alliance,  has  bat  one  aim — to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  The  young  Emperor  of  Germany,  whose 
warlike  spirit  was  so  feared,  speaks  nothing  but  words  of  peace 
wherever  he  goes.  Lastly,  France,  justly  proud  of  the  splendors 
of  her  exhibition,  busy  with  the  difficult  problems  of  her  home 
politics,  has  certainly  no  intention  of  giving  the  signal  for  the 
supreme  struggle.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a  day  may  not  so  soon 
arrive,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  Europe  will  be  dragged 
into  the  conflict. 

But  supposing  that  a  collision  takes  place  between  Russians 
and  Austrians  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  Germany,  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  Alliance  treaty,  would  not  be  obliged  to  inter- 
fere ;  but  as  the  posssesion  of  Bosnia  is  probably  guaranteed  to 
Austria,  she  could  not  quietly  look  on,  weapons  in  hand,  at  the 
defeat  of  her  ally.  There  is  no  treaty  of  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia,  but,  as  Bismarck  has  said,  such  an  alliance  always 
exists,  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  So  France, 
in  her  turn,  would  feel  herself  obliged  to  come  to  the  help  of 
Russia,  and,  according  to  an  agreement  imprudently  made,  Italy 
would  also  be  led  into  the  field.  England,  too,  doubtless  most 
unwillingly,  might  be  drawn  into  the  general  fray,  if  the  victories 
of  the  Russians  led  them  to  Constantinople  or  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bosporus  by  Armenia.  It  is  very  difficult  to  foresee  the 
issue  of  this  immense  conflagration  and  the  changes  it  would 
produce  in  the  map  of  Europe. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  such  grave  events  may  depend  on  a 
whim  of  a  few  hot-headed  Servian  patriots ;  yet  in  this  instance, 
as  everywhere  else  in  history,  the  situation  is  caused  by  the  slow 
evolution  of  struggling  forces ;  the  determining  cause  alone  seems 
to  depend  on  chance.  Pascal,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
said:  "A  grain  of  sand  placed  there,  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
world."  The  face  of  the  world  changes  by  virtue  of  profound 
causes;  the  grain  of  sand  is  only  the  accident,  but  it  is  this  acci- 
dent which  is  especially  striking  to  men. 

Emile  de  Laveleye. 
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It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  most  important  reforms  in  the 
postal  service  of  our  country  have  been  brought  about  by  offi- 
cials who  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  profession 
of  journalism ;  to  this  category  belong  Benjamin  Franklin,  Amos 
Kendall,  and  Montgomery  Blair.  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer, 
writer,  and  newspaper  proprietor,  was  the  first  postal  reformer. 
For  four  years  he  was  the  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  a 
model  public  official.  He  made  the  carrying  of  newspapers  yield 
a  profit  to  the  government.  He  crushed  a  monopoly,  and  for 
this  all  newspaper  and  periodical  publishers  should  hold  him  in 
grateful  remembrance;  he  compelled  the  post-riders  to  carry  all 
the  newspapers  offered,  instead  of  carrying  only  those  issued  by 
the  postmaster,  as  had  been  the  custom  theretofore.  He  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  the  list  of  letters  remaining  in  the  post-office. 
He  established  the  penny  post  in  the  colonial  towns,  quickened 
the  pace  of  the  post-riders,  and  increased  their  number.  Instead  of 
a  mail  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  once  a  week  in  sum- 
mer and  twice  a  month  in  winter,  he  started  a  mail  from  each  of 
the  two  cities  twice  a  week  in  summer  and  once  a  week  in  winter. 
He  improved  the  post  roads,  which  in  many  cases  were  bridle 
paths  through  the  forests,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  post-office 
a  source  of  revenue.  The  application  of  business  principles  to 
the  postal  service  in  his  day  met  with  as  cold  a  response  from 
the  British  government  as  the  same  methods  meet  from  the 
political  parties  of  our  own  times.  A  commission  sent  from 
England  to  report  upon  the  matter  admitted  that  Franklin  was 
working  well  and  honestly;  but  he  was  too  full  of  American 
ideas  to  hold  such  an  important  office  under  the  government,  and 
on  the  strength  of  that  report  he  was  removed.  How  was  it 
with  the  man  who,  until  a  few  months  ago,  was  the  postmaster 
of  the  city  of  New  York?  He  worked  along  precisely  the  same 
lines  that  distinguished  the  administration  of  Franklin,  and  won 
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praise  from  all  fair-minded  men;  but  lie  was  so  hampered  and 
hindered  by  the  professional  politicians  of  both  parties  that  he 
met  his  death  through  overwork  and  worry.  The  removal  of 
Franklin  by  the  British  government  was  looked  upon  by  the 
business  men  of  his  day  as  being  equivalent  to  the  seizure  of  the 
American  post-office  in  order  that  one  of  the  creatures  of  the  min- 
istry might  be  put  in  his  place.  According  to  an  interview  with 
the  present  postmaster  of  New  York,  published  in  the  "  Evening 
Post "  not  long  since,  if  Mr.  Vilas  had  granted  to  the  late 
Postmaster  Pearson  the  reforms  which  he  repeatedly  asked  for, 
and  a  niggardly  portion  of  which  has  lately  been  granted  to  the 
present  incumbent,  Mr.  Pearson  would  be  alive  to-day. 

The  best  postmasters-general  since  Franklin's  day  have  been 
Amos  Kendall,  Joseph  Holt,  Montgomery  Blair,  and  John  A.  J. 
Creswell.  Montgomery  Blair  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  ablest 
postmaster-general  we  have  had  since  the  time  of  Franklin.  He 
was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  cabinet,  and  his  splendid  services 
were  completely  overshadowed  by  the  war.  He  has  never  re- 
ceived the  credit  due  him ;  the  excellent  work  he  did  has  never 
been  fully  recognized  and  is  now  almost  forgotten.  To  illustrate : 
prior  to  Blair's  time  each  post-office  forwarded  to  Washington  a 
statement,  written  on  a  large  sheet,  of  the  number  of  letters 
received  and  forwarded ;  Blair  did  away  with  that  absurd  system, 
charging  the  postmaster  with  the  amount  of  stamps  given  him, 
and  crediting  him  with  the  stamps  on  hand,  the  balance  showing 
what  he  had  sold.  He  established  the  railway  mail,  which  revo- 
lutionized the  service ;  he  started  the  money-order  system  and 
the  registry  system ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  every  important 
improvement  in  the  postal  service  during  the  last  hundred  years 
was  instituted  during  the  short  administration  of  Montgomery 
Blair. 

It  is  a  blot  on  the  record  of  Amos  Kendall  that  he  prohibited 
abolition  documents  from  going  through  the  mails;  but  the 
splendid  fight  he  made  against  the  star  route  ring  of  his  day 
would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  postal  history  and  should  not 
be  forgotten.  One  reason  why  the  service  improved  from  Blair's 
day  up  to  the  time  of  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  to  the 
presidency,  was  because  it  was  under  the  control  of  one  political 
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party,  except  for  the  short  period  that  Andrew  Johnson  occupied 
the  presidential  chair,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  em- 
ployees were  not  disturbed  in  their  positions.  Under  Cleveland's 
administration  men  were  turned  out  of  office  and  the  service 

an  to  be  demoralized;  under  the  present  Republican  admin- 
istration, which  guaranteed  before  it  came  into  power  that  em- 
ployees of  the  government  should  not  be  discharged  provided 
they  performed  their  work  properly,  13,000  removals  have  so  far 
been  made.  If  these  removals  were  on  account  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  officials  displaced,  it  becomes  a  source  of  wonder  to 
the  ordinary  citizen  how  the  business  of  the  post-office  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  few  months  without  loud  and  con- 
tinual complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  service 
rendered. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  postal  service  could  be  improved  in 
a  great  many  particulars.  I  indicate  briefly  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  reforms. 

We  could  get  the  idea  of  one  material  improvement  from 
England — that  of  consolidating  small  rural  offices.  There,  a 
number  of  offices,  within  a  certain  circumscribed  district,  are  put 
in  charge  of  the  "  superintendent  of  the  station,"  very  often  a 
female  clerk  employed  at  a  small  salary.  These  offices  have  no 
connection  with  the  general  Post-office  Department ;  each  office 
is  in  charge  of  the  superintendent,  and  occupies,  relatively,  the 
same  position  to  its  chief  as  a  "  station  "  office  in  a  city  occupies 
to  its  general  office.  Suppose  we  apply  that  system  to  our 
own  country,  how  would  it  work?  Here,  in  New  Jersey, 
for  instance,  is  the  post-office  called  Highwood,  the  receipts  of 
which  are  $200  a  year ;  the  postmaster's  salary  absorbs  every 
penny  of  the  receipts,  and  the  government  gets  nothing.  There 
are  two  other  offices,  Nordhoff  and  Leonia,  one  two  and  the 
other  three  miles  distant  from  the  office  I  have  mentioned ;  in 
these  the  receipts  are  the  same  amount,  and  go  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  postmasters  in  charge.  If  these  three  offices  could  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  postmaster  of  Englewood,  a  town  in  the 
same  vicinity,  $100  a  year  salary  being  allowed  for  each  of  the 
three  small  offices,  the  government  would  make  $300  a  year. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  service  would  be  much  more  efficient 
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than  it  is  at  present,  for  the  postmaster  would  see  to  it  that 
the  work  was  properly  performed,  and  he  would  scarcely  feel 
the  weight  of  the  additional  service  that  would  be  put  upon 
him. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted  throughout  the  United  States,  it 
would  save  a  great  expense  to  the  department  in  auditing  the 
accounts  of  these  hundreds  of  small  offices,  and  in  itself  alone 
would  be  the  means  of  making  the  post-office  self-sustaining. 
Hundreds  of  small  rural  offices  within  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  of 
our  large  cities,  could  be  better  managed  by  the  superintendents 
of  the  city  offices  than  by  postmasters  specially  appointed  to  be 
in  charge  of  them;  at  each  office  it  would  be  necessary  only 
to  have  a  clerk  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  routine  work.  Take 
the  city  of  Brooklyn.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  pres- 
ent postmaster  of  that  city  the  consolidation  of  all  the  small 
offices  on  Long  Island  is  merely  a  question  of  organization,  which 
would  be  somewhat  incompatible  with  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministration at  Washington,  but,  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
is  entirely  practicable.  This  reform  would,  of  course,  be  opposed 
by  the  politicians  of  both  parties,  whose  chief  concern  is  to  see  that 
the  offices  are  properly  distributed  among  the  "  boys  "  who  have 
done  good  "  work  "  at  the  polls  on  election  day.  The  political 
autocrat  of  the  country  town  would  likewise  frown  upon  a 
scheme  which  would  rob  him  of  the  chance  of  dictating  an  ap- 
pointment to  office.  Nevertheless,  the  plan  would  make  the 
service  more  effective,  and  will  doubtless  be  adopted  when  the 
people  are  sufficiently  aroused  to  demand  that  the  post-office 
shall  be  run  in  their  interest  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  politi- 
cians 

The  railway  mail  service,  during  the  past  four  or  five  }^ears, 
has  retrograded,  and  needs  to  be  thoroughly  reformed.  There 
is  no  better  service  to-day  for  the  small  outlying  towns  that  are 
cities  in  the  summer  and  straggling  villages  in  the  winter,  than 
there  was  twenty  years  ago.  An  adequate  appropriation  by 
Congress  is  wanted  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  there 
should  be  a  complete  and  total  elimination  of  partisan  considera- 
tions as  affecting  appointments  and  removals  in  the  working  force. 
The  rule  against  the  employment  of  men  who  use  intoxicating 
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liquor  in  excess  is  not  stringently  enforced,  and  men  are  kept 
in  the  service  who  are  not  able  property  to  attend  to  their  duties. 
Incompetent  men,  through  political  influence,  obtain  appoint- 
ments in  the  service,  with  no  intention  of  remaining  in  it,  but 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  a  period  of  financial  em- 
barrassment, ready  to  leave  at  a  moment's  notice  when  some 
easier  or  more  congenial  method  of  making  a  living  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  their  view.  In  an  age  when  the  humblest  store-keepers 
avail  themselves  of  gas  and  the  electric  light,  the  government 
provides  oil  lamps  for  postal  cars,  which  faintly  illuminate  the 
clerks'  desks  through  chimneys  blackened  by  constant  draughts, 
and  which  are  frequently  blown  out  by  the  wind  coming  through 
the  often-opened  doors.  The  work  of  the  railway  postal  clerk  is 
constant,  difficult,  and  always  attended  with  a  liability  to  acci- 
dent, which  may  disqualify  him  for  future  work  or  kill  him  out- 
right. On  this  account  some  action  should  be  taken  toward  pro- 
viding for  the  care  of  clerks  permanently  injured  in  the  service, 
or  those  dependent  upon  them  in  case  of  death.  Congress,  for 
some  time  to  come,  will  probably  be  opposed  to  the  creation  of 
a  civil  pension  roll.  Should  no  better  plan  commend  itself,  the 
Postmaster-General  might  be  authorized  to  pay  to  the  widow  or 
guardian  of  the  minor  children  of  an  employee  of  this  service  killed 
in  a  railway  accident,  the  salary  of  the  deceased  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  two  years.  General  Superintendent  Bancroft  has  lately 
suggested  that  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  pa}'  of  each  rail- 
way postal  clerk  ten  cents  per  month,  to  be  paid  into  the  Rail- 
way Postal  Clerks'  Insurance  Fund,  the  custodian  of  which  is  to 
be  the  United  States  Treasury.  In  case  of  death  from  injuries 
while  on  duty,  $1,000  is  to  be  paid  to  the  clerk's  heirs.  This 
proposition  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  provision  should  also  be 
made  for  the  disabled,  and  for  this  purpose  the  clerks  would 
probably  not  object  to  an  assessment  of  double  the  amount 
suggested. 

DO 

It  is  time  that  we  had  cheaper  ocean  postage.  I  think  that 
the  letter  rate  of  ocean  postage  should  be  reduced  to  two  cents 
an  ounce,  and  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  from  the  office  of- 
publication  should  be  carried  for  one  cent  per  pound.  Under 
the  present  system  a  letter  going  across  the  ocean  requires  a  five- 
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cent  stamp,  or  2id.,  English  money,  the  weight  of  the  letter  not 
to  exceed  half  an  ounce ;  for  three  cents  more  a  letter  can  be 
sent  from  England  to  Hong  Kong.  The  same  high  rates  apply, 
relatively,  to  Germany  and  other  nations  of  continental  Europe. 
The  rate  on  an  international  money  order  ought  to  be  reduced ; 
at  present  it  is  eight  cents  on  a  $10  order,  and  forty-five  cents 
on  a  $100  order.  These  rates  are  too  high  by  half.  Our 
foreign  postal  business  is  increasing  every  year.  The  number  of 
international  money  orders  issued  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  759,636,  representing  $11,292,870 — an  increase  of  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
international  orders  received  and  paid  was  236,892,  representing 
$4,169,475.  Even  our  officials  are  beginning  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  a  reform  in  the  ocean  service.  The  superintendent  of  the 
money-order  system,  Dr.  C.  F.  Macdonald,  in  his  report,  lately 
issued,  recommends  that  legislation  be  requested  increasing 
the  maximum  amount  of  an  international  money  order  from 
$50  to  $100,  to  produce  uniformity  in  respect  of  the  maximum 
amount  between  domestic  and  international  orders,  and  to  reduce 
expenses  by  making  one  order  take  the  place  of  two.  The  pres- 
ent rate  for  foreign  registered  letters,  namely,  the  regular  postal 
rate  and  ten  cents  additional  as  registration  fee,  is  too  high ;  it 
should  be  reduced  one  half.  During  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  correspondence  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  but  there  has  been  no 
reduction  in  the  postal  rates.  In  our  own  country  the  postal 
rates  are  low  enough.  A  letter  weighing  an  ounce  can  be  carried 
from  New  York  to  Alaska,  a  distance  of  five  thousand  miles,  for 
two  cents ;  to  send  the  same  letter  from  New  York  to  London,  a 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  will  cost  five  cents  a  half-ounce. 

In  our  domestic  service  the  present  money-order  limit  is 
$100 ;  I  think  there  should  be  no  limit  as  to  the  amount.  The 
money-order  system  has  already  taken  away  so  large  an  amount 
of  business  from  the  banks  that  it  would  make  little  difference 
to  them  if  money  orders  could  be  issued  for  any  sum. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  parcel  post,  believing  that  such  work 
can  be  much  better  done  by  the  express  companies,  and  at  less 
cost  than  the  government  can  afford  to  perform  the  service.    The 
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compensation  the  government  receives  for  the  reception,  trans- 
portation,  and  delivery  of  second,  third,  and  fourth-class  matter 
is  far  below  the  cost.  The  reception  and  preparation  for  dis- 
patching these  classes  of  mail  matter,  their  transportation  to  the 
railroad  stations,  the  loading  into  postal  cars,  and  their  distribu- 
tion in  the  cars,  all  seriously  interfere  with  the  dispatch,  distribu- 
tion, and  delivery  of  the  letter  mail  en  route.  The  transportation 
of  second-class  matter,  which  is  composed  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  is,  of  course,  legitimate  postal  business.  They  dis- 
seminate intelligence  among  the  people,  and  Congress  has  accord- 
ingly provided  by  law  for  their  distribution  by  mail  at  a  low 
rate,  without  regard  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  Third  and 
fourth-class  matter,  being  transient  printed  matter  and  merchan- 
dise, comes  under  a  different  category.  If  it  were  probable  that 
in  the  course  of  time  its  transportation  would  become  remunera- 
tive, or  at  least  self-sustaining,  then  it  might  be  well  to  nurture 
this  branch  of  the  business ;  but  this  is  not  possible.  The  more 
this  matter  grows  in  bulk,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  to  the 
government.  Not  only  are  the  rates  for  third  and  fourth-class 
matter  unremunerative,  but,  as  I  say,  the  wisdom  of  requiring  the 
government  to  become  a  common  carrier  of  merchandise  is  very 
questionable.  I  do  not  think  the  government  should  go  into  the 
express  business,  but,  having  entered  upon  it,  it  should  give  as 
great  facilities  as  the  express  companies. 

The  government  now  cuts  the  rate  of  the  express  companies, 
and  yet  does  not  give  as  good  a  service.  It  does  not  have  the 
hauling  of  this  class  of  matter  for  short  distances,  the  express 
companies  doing  the  work  much  better,  while  for  long  distances 
it  does  not  make  expenses. 

But  we  can  expect  no  great  or  lasting  reform  in  the  postal 
service  until  that  branch  of  the  government  is  absolutely  di- 
vorced from  politics  and  the  work  of  the  office  is  run  on  business 
principles.  It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  sneer  at  "  busi- 
ness principles  " ;  but  when  we  remember  how  closely  the  post- 
office  is  linked  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  its  good 
management  being  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  land  possessed  of  sufficient  education  to  enable 
them  to  write  a  letter,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  on  what  other 
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principles  than  those  of  a  business  nature  it  should  be  con- 
ducted. Imagine,  for  instance,  an  express  company,  or  any  other 
corporation  in  our  cities  presided  over  by  a  manager  or  superin- 
tendent who,  every  morning,  on  his  arrival  at  his  office,  should 
be  met  by  a  horde  of  men  eager  to  present  their  respective  claims 
for  a  situation  in  the  service  of  the  concern ;  imagine  the  best 
part  of  his  working-day  taken  up  in  listening  to,  and  passing 
upon,  the  petitions  of  a  motley  crowd  of  such  people,  each  one 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  friends  supposed  to  have  influence 
with  the  person  in  charge,  and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  the 
daily  experience  of  the  highest  post-office  official  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  superintendents  and  managers  of  private  cor- 
porations do  not  pass  through  any  such  ordeal ;  they  know  full 
well  that  if  the  best  part  of  their  day's  time  were  to  be  taken  up 
in  such  proceedings,  the  corporation  would  receive  little  benefit 
from  improved  methods  of  doing  the  work  of  the  concern  which, 
as  superintendents  or  managers,  they  are  called  upon  to  suggest. 
With  the  daily  rush  of  applicants  for  places,  the  halls  and  the 
lobby  crowded  with  smooth-tongued  congressmen,  loud-voiced 
and  persistent  local  "  statesmen,"  and  brazen-faced  political  "  heel- 
ers," what  time,  I  would  ask,  has  the  Postmaster-General  seri- 
ously and  thoughtfully  to  consider  the  growing  needs  of  our 
postal  service?  The  best,  in  fact  the  only,  way  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  condition  of  affairs,  is  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  "political 
pap  "  by  act  of  Congress,  making  places  in  the  post-office  per- 
manent during  good  behavior. 

When  Franklin  was  postmaster,  his  nephew,  Ben  Mecom, 
wished  to  be  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  department  then  held 
by  another  relative  with  whom  the  Mecoms  were  at  variance. 
To  a  request,  made  on  his  nephew's  behalf,  Franklin  replied : 

"If  a  vacancy  should  happen,  it  is  very  probable  he  may  be  thought  of 
to  supply  it ;  but  it  is  a  rule  with  me  not  to  remove  any  officer  that  behaves 
well  and  keeps  regular  accounts  ;  and  I  think  the  rule  is  founded  on  reason 
and  justice.  ...  If  my  friends  require  of  me  to  gratify  not  only  their  in- 
clinations but  their  resentments,  they  expect  too  much  of  me." 

If  Franklin  were  alive  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be  curious  to 

see  the  look  of  astonishment  that  would  overspread  his  face  on 

being  told  that  it  was  the  political  duty  of  high  officials,  not  only 
10 
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promptly  to  appoint  all  their  friends  and  relatives  to  good  posi- 
tions, but  to  spend  the  major  part  of  their  time  in  weighing  the 
••inclinations"  and  "resentments"  of  various  cliques  of  local 
"statesmen,"  in  an  endeavor  to  deeide  to  whom  rightfully  he- 
longed  the  "spoils  of  oiliee." 

Thirty  years  ago  Postmaster-General  Holt,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, prophesied  a  danger  that  menaced  our  country  through  the 
post-office.     He  wrote: 

"  With  its  army  of  postmasters  and  contractors,  now  numbering  30,000 
ami  constantly  increasing;  with  its  twenty  millions  of  disbursements,  for 
they  will  soon  reach  and  surpass  that  sum  ;  and  with  its  ramifications  ex- 
tending to  every  city  and  village  and  neighborhood  in  the  Union,  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  seized  upon  by  ambitious  hands,  and  wielded  for  political 
power,  until  the  very  air  of  its  being  might  become  an  atmosphere  of  polit- 
ical corruption.  The  gigantic  system  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
general  government,  which  a  few  years  since  was  overthrown  by  the  voice 
of  the  American  people,  in  the  omnipresence  of  its  complete  development, 
could  scarcely  have  a  more  potent  instrument  for  exhausting  the  treasury 
and  depraving  the  public  morals." 

A  partial  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  was  witnessed  at  the  close 
of  the  rebellion,  when  the  false  and  vicious  theory  that  the  postal 
fund  could  be  properly  charged  with  subsidies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  or  the  encouragement  of 
private  enterprise  on  land,  had  zealous  advocates  in  the  depart- 
ment and  in  Congress.  During  this  period  the  practice  of  "  straw 
bidding"  unblushingly  prevailed,  and  increased  largely  the  cost 
of  the  star  mail  service  in  the  western  States  and  Territories.  The 
combination  of  contractors  who  then  dominated  the  department 
and  defied  the  law,  not  only  robbed  the  government,  but  left  an 
evil  influence  which  is  felt  to  this  day.  The  scandals  attending 
the  administration  of  the  Post-office  Department  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years  have  been  very  serious  in  their  consequences. 
The  responsibility  for  this  evil  rests  largely  upon  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  because  the  power  to  remedy  it  could 
have  been  exerted  at  any  time. 

The  ideal  postmaster  of  the  present  day  is  seen  in  the  person 
of  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  postmaster  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  For 
years  the  suburban  postal  service  on  Long  Island  had  been  of 
the  poorest  kind.     Though  this  branch  of  work  was  entirely  out- 
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side  the  regular  official  duties  of  Brooklyn's  postmaster,  he 
devoted  himself  so  heartily  to  the  improvement  of  the  service 
that  to-day  the  suburban  service  on  Long  Island  is  probably  the 
best  that  can  be  found  in  the  country.  Formerly  there  was  but 
one  mail  service  each  way,  daily,  for  the  whole  length  of  Long 
Island,  representing  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  post-offices; 
now  there  are  two  services  each  way,  daily,  over  the  same  terri- 
tory. In  the  city  of  Brooklyn  he  introduced  wagons  for  the 
collection  of  newspapers  and  packages  from  large  mail  boxes 
which  he  caused  to  be  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  city ;  he 
established  a  large  number  of  stamp  agencies,  making  it  easier, 
as  a  New  York  newspaper  said,  for  a  man  to  purchase  a  stamp 
in  Brooklyn  than  in  the  great  metropolis ;  he  has  attended  to 
all  the  details  of  the  office  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  way. 
This  man  has  won  the  admiration  of  all  the  people  in  his  town ; 
but,  as  I  write  these  lines,  his  removal  is  talked  about  as 
a  matter  of  course,  in  the  newspapers  representing  the  party 
in  power.  What  is  the  complaint  against  this  man  who  has  done 
such  excellent  work  as  to  make  his  name  known  among  good 
citizens  all  over  the  country?     The  answer  is,  he  is  a  Democrat. 

Thomas  L.  James. 


PROTECTION  AND  THE  FARMER. 

The  protection  of  home  manufactures,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  diversification  of  our  industries,  were  among  the  lead- 
ing causes  which  induced  the  formation  of  our  federal  government, 
and  almost  all  the  leaders  engaged  in  founding  the  Republic  were 
avowed  protectionists.  They  had  lived  under  the  colonial  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  when  every  effort  had  been  made  to  keep  them 
in  commercial  as  well  as  political  dependence  on  England,  by  re- 
pressing the  manufactures  of  the  Colonies  and  forcing  them  to  buy 
English  goods  with  their  grain,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  had  seen 
nothing  but  poverty  as  the  result.  They  had  tried  it  again  under 
the  Confederation  when  bad  had  only  become  worse ;  and  finally 
all  saw  that  the  true  principle  was  to  develop  our  home  manu- 
factures and  to  consume  our  farm  products  at  home.  They  seem 
to  have  been  practically  unanimous,  not  only  as  to  the  end  to  be 
attained,  but  the  means  to  be  employed.  In  his  speech  at  Albany, 
in  August,  1844,  Daniel  Webster  says : 

"I  defy  the  man  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the  history,  in  any  de- 
gree acquainted  with  the  annals,  of  this  country  from  1787  to  1789,  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  say  that  protection  to  American  labor  and 
industry  was  not  a  leading-,  I  might  almost  sajT  the  leading,  motive,  South 
as  well  as  North,  for  the  formation  of  the  new  government.  Without  that 
provision  in  the  Constitution  it  could  never  have  been  adopted." 

Quotations  almost  without  number  can  be  made  from  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  and  Otis,  showing  that 
the  leaders  of  political  thought  at  that  time  favored  protection  as  a 
necessity  for  our  growth  and  prosperity.  Every  president  from 
Washington  to  Jackson  indorsed  and  advocated  a  protective 
tariff.  President  Jackson,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coleman,  of  North 
Carolina,  uses  the  following  language : 

"If  we  omit  to  use  the  gifts  which  Providence  has  extended  to  us,  we 
deserve  not  the  continuation  of  his  blessings.  He  has  filled  our  mountains 
and  our  plains  with  minerals — with  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  given  us  a 
soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp  and  wool.     These  being  the  great  materials 
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of  our  national  defense,  they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate 
protection,  that  our  manufacturers  and  laborers  may  be  placed  in  a  fair 
competition  with  those  of  Europe,  and  that  we  may  have  within  our  coun- 
try a  supply  of  those  leading  and  important  articles  so  essential  to  war.  I 
will  ask  what  is  the  real  situation  of  the  agriculturist ?  Where  has  the 
American  farmer  a  market  for  his  surplus  produce  ?  Take  from  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  600,000  men,  women,  and  children,  and  you  will  at 
once  give  a  market  for  more  bread-stuffs  than  all  Europe  now  furnishes  us. 
In  short,  sir,  we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  policy  of  British  mer- 
chants. It  is  time  we  become  a  little  more  Americanized,  and  instead  of 
feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own,  or  else,  in  a 
short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy,  we  shall  be  rendered  paupers 
ourselves." 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  advisability  of  which  was 
almost  unquestioned  until  it  became  involved  with  the  slavery 
question  in  such  a  way  that  the  southern  people,  almost  as  a 
whole,  turned  to  the  free-trade  idea,  various  tariff  laws  have  been 
passed,  and  we  have  lived  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Union  under  tariffs  which  have  been  avowedly 
protective.  That  our  growth  and  progress  from  that  day  to  this 
are  entirely  due  to  the  protective  tariff  is  of  course  too  much  to 
claim.  It  can,  however,  be  demonstrated  beyond  a  question  that 
without  a  protective  tariff  even  our  great  natural  resources,  the 
advantages  of  a  virgin  soil  and  an  energetic  people,  could  not 
have  produced  this  great  development  and  have  brought  us  such 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

Without  the  earlier  tariff  laws,  insufficient  as  they  often  were, 
our  manufacturers  would  never  have  been  able  to  start.  The 
European  nations,  especially  England,  had  such  advantages  over 
us  in  accumulated  skill  and  experience,  all  thoroughly  organized, 
with  abundant  capital,  built  up  by  centuries  of  protective  and 
fostering  legislation,  that  we  were  completely  at  their  mercy,  de- 
pendent on  them  for  almost  everything  we  used  in  the  way  of 
manufactured  articles.  Gradually  and  from  small  beginnings 
our  manufacturing  industries  have  grown  up,  mainly  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Morrill  tariff;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  articles 
produced  has  increased  from  $1,885,861,676  in  1860,  to  $4,232,- 
325,442  in  1870,  $5,369,579,191  in  1880,  and  probably  over 
$7,000,000,000  in  1888. 

That  these  industries  have  been  developed  by  protection  the 
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strongest  advocate  of  "  revenue  reform  "  will  not  dispute.  The 
whole  force  of  the  free-trade  argument,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned,  is  that  this  has  all  been  done  at  his  expense;  that  he 
has  been  a  loser  by  the  amount  that  the  manufacturer  has  been 
protected.  The  protectionists  claim,  not  only  that  this  is  not  true, 
but  that  this  protection  which  has  built  up  our  manufactures 
and  diversified  our  industries,  has  at  the  same  time  benefited 
and  helped  the  farmer.  I  claim,  and  shall  attempt  to  prove,  that 
the  farmer  has  received  more  benefit  than  any  one  else ;  that  this 
benefit  is  more  permanent  and  lasting;  and  that  above  all  others 
in  the  community  he  should  vote  for  protection  in  the  future  as 
he  has  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  tariff  has  undoubtedly  induced  many  people  to  engage 
in  manufacturing  and  mining  instead  of  in  farming,  and  has  thus 
reduced  the  farmer's  competition.  If  all  these  people  were  to  go 
on  the  land  to  live,  we  should  have  a  larger  agricultural  product  in 
the  aggregate  but  less  per  man ;  and  as  they  would  produce  their 
own  food,  the  market  for  farm  produce  would  be  diminished  by 
just  so  much.  Thus  we  see  that  by  diverting  the  people  from 
the  farms  to  the  workshops  and  mines,  the  protective  tariff  doubly 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

"But,"  say  the  tariff -reformers,  "the  farmer  pays  too  dearly 
for  this.  He  is  taxed  to  death  and  robbed  of  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  government,  but  of  the 
protected  manufacturers."  Mr.  Cleveland  states  the  whole  case 
in  his  message  when  he  says:  "These  laws  raise  the  price  to 
consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by  pre- 
cisely the  sum  paid  for  such  duties"  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  on 
all  protected  domestic  articles  the  consumer  pays  nearly  or  quite 
the  same  enhanced  price.  On  this  theory  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
farmers  pay  annually  many  millions  of  dollars  for  what  they 
consume,  above  what  they  would  have  to  pay  if  free  to  buy  in 
"  the  markets  of  the  world,"  and  that  none  of  this  goes  to  support 
the  government,  but  all  to  enrich  the  favored  monopolists.  It  is 
only  necessary  for  the  bare  facts  to  be  known  to  show  the  utter 
fallacy  of  this  theory.  Not  only  is  the  fact  assumed  and  stated 
not  true,  but  the  theory  is  based  on  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  the  quantity  of  goods  that  we  need  could  be  imported  at  the 
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prices  now  ruling  abroad;  in  other  words,  that  the  increase  in 
demand,  if  we  should  go  abroad  for  our  manufactured  articles, 
would  produce  no  advance  in  prices ;  which,  of  course,  would  not 
be  the  case. 

In  regard  to  the  fact,  a  study  of  the  markets  shows  that  it  is 
not  true  of  a  single  article  except  those  which,  for  physical  rea- 
sons, we  cannot  produce  in  this  country,  or  those  on  which  the 
duty  has  not  been  enough  to  be  protective  and  to  enable  us  to 
get  started  in  their  manufacture.  With  these  exceptions,  there 
is  no  single  article  which  the  farmer  consumes  which  is  not 
cheaper  than  it  was  under  the  revenue  tariff,  and  cheaper  than 
it  would  be  to-day  if  it  were  not  for  the  development  of  home 
industries  by  protective  tariffs.  His  food,  his  clothing,  his 
household  goods  and  furniture,  his  house,  his  barn,  his  imple- 
ments, tools,  and  fences,  are  all  cheaper,  while  everything  he 
produces  sells  for  more,  and  his  land  has  trebled  or  quadrupled  in 
value. 

The  thing  which  most  forcibly  attracts  the  attention  of  any 
intelligent  observer  whose  memory  goes  back  thirty  or  forty 
years,  as  he  travels  through  the  country  and  small  towns,  is  the 
great  improvement  in  the  material  welfare  of  the  farming  and 
country  people,  especially  those  of  the  West.  They  are  not  only 
better  housed,  clothed,  and  fed,  but  he  finds  them  using  as  mat- 
ters of  almost  daily  consumption  articles  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  people  of  ordinary  means  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
or  which  were  regarded  as  only  the  luxuries  of  the  very  rich 
people  in  the  large  cities  and  towns. 

All  this  comfort  and  general  improvement  are  the  result  of 
the  development  of  our  home  industries  by  protection,  and  of  the 
consequent  cheapening  by  home  competition.  The  greatest  fac- 
tor in  American  civilization  and  development  has  been  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  our  railway  system  of  150,000  miles  of  track. 
This  is  what  has  developed  the  great  States  of  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  Missouri  valleys.  It  is  the  quick  and  cheap  trans- 
portation by  rail,  enabling  the  western  farmers  to  market  their 
crops  all  over  this  country  and  send  the  ten  per  cent,  of  surplus 
abroad,  which  has  built  up  the  West  so  rapidly.  We  have  had 
the  great  advantage  in  all  this  that  we  were  the  first  great  agri- 
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cultural  country  so  to  develop  our  transportation  system  and  to 
reach  the  markets  of  western  Europe  with  our  food  products. 
We  have  been  first  in  the  field,  and  our  railways,  being  the 
cheapest  to  build  and  operate,  have  made  for  us  the  lowest  rates 
c\  er  known  in  the  world.  That  we  have  been  able  to  do  this  in 
the  short  space  of  time  in  which  we  have  accomplished  it,  is  due 
very  largely  to  protection. 

The  sudden  development  of  the  West  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  the  invention  of  Bessemer  steel,  and  the  consequent  possibili- 
ties in  the  building  of  railways  to  bring  out  the  farm  products. 
I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the  great  credit  due  to 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  nor  to  belittle  the  good  his  invention  has 
done  mankind;  but  I  claim  that  without  the  protective  duty  on 
rails,  which  enabled  us  to  supply  the  demand  at  home,  they  would 
not  have  been  reduced  in  price  from  $166  per  ton  in  1867  to  $27.50 
in  1880 ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  rails  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  obtained  in  any  such  quantities  nor  the  railways  built  in  so 
short  a  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantities  of  iron  and 
steel  rails  we  produced,  imported,  and  consumed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Bessemer  manufacture  in  1867  to  1888,  with  the 
American  market  price  and  rates  of  duty;  and  also  the  quantity 
of  steel  rails  made  in  England  since  1877 — as  far  back  as  I  could 
obtain  the  English  figures. 

Can  any  reasonable  person  think  that  if  the  British  manu- 
facturers had  been  called  upon  to  furnish  any  such  quantity  of 
rails  as  we  used,  in  addition  to  what  they  made,  there  would  have 
been  a  reduction  of  82  per  cent,  in  the  price  in  eighteen  years? 
This  could  have  been  done  only  by  the  domestic  competition, 
and  it  was  made  possible  only  by  the  protective  tariff. 

When  the  duty  was  first  imposed  on  steel  rails  there  were  none 
made  in  this  country,  but  under  the  encouragement  of  this  duty 
several  Bessemer  steel  works  were  started  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  The  first  one  to  begin 
soon  failed,  and  the  works  were  abandoned ;  three  of  the  others 
became  bankrupt.  The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in 
the  West,  who  had  been  making  iron  rails  before  he  built  his 
Bessemer  works,  recently  told  me  that  his  company  lost  $100,000 
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the  first  year  they  made  Bessemer  rails,  and  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  tariff  there  would  not  have  been  10,000  tons  of  steel 
rails  made  in  America. 
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The  other  concerns,  being  in  stronger  and  perhaps  abler 
hands,  persevered  until,  in  1879,  we  passed  Great  Britain,  our 
only  rival.  Since  then  we  have  every  year  made  more  rails  than 
that  country,  and  in  1887  we  made  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined.  The  result  of  this  has  been  greatly  to  reduce 
the  price  not  only  of  steel  rails,  but  of  steel  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  of  iron  in  all  its  forms;  and  to  make  possible  the  constantly-di- 
minished cost  of  cars,  locomotives,  and  all  kinds  of  railway  sup- 
plies, agricultural  implements,  tools,  wire  fencing,  and  all  articles 
composed  largely  of  iron  and  steel.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
many  of  the  people  engaged  in  making  these  articles  have  made 
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large  profits,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  unduly  large;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  them  have  lost  large  sums  of  money  in 
competition,  of  which  the  consumers  got  the  benefit;  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  such  ability  and  energy  as  have  been  shown  in 
connection  with  the  amounts  of  capital  risked  should  bring  good 
profits.  It  was  only  by  the  promise  of  considerably  more  than 
the  ordinary  rates  of  interest  that  men  could  be  induced  to  em- 
bark in  enterprises  of  this  kind,  which  involved  risks  of  large 
losses,  and  required  the  highest  order  of  scientific  and  commercial 
ability  for  their  successful  prosecution.  There  has  been  nothing 
like  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  except  that  which  was  due  to 
the  patents,  which  have  now  expired ;  and  the  people  have  had 
the  protection  they  always  have  and  always  will  have  against  ex- 
tortion, that  if  the  prices  rise  above  what  is  a  fair  manufacturer's 
profit,  further  domestic  competition  is  induced  and  the  prices 
again  fall. 

We  have  seen  that  the  protection  of  steel  rails  has  so  encour- 
aged their  manufacture  at  home,  that  in  the  face  of  a  constantly- 
increasing  demand,  which  is  now  greater  than  the  demand  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  price  has  been  reduced  from  $166  to 
$27.50  per  ton.  This  result  could  have  been  achieved  by  no 
other  means  in  the  same  length  of  time.  So  great  has  been  the 
benefit  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to  the  farmers  in  particular, 
that  any  incidental  disadvantages  are  altogether  insignificant. 

This  result  with  steel  rails  is  but  a  typical  case  of  the  work- 
ing of  protection,  and  the  same  investigation  of  any  other  indus- 
try which  can  be  prosecuted  in  America  and  which  has  had  ade- 
quate protection,  will  show  the  same  result. 

Another  fallacy  in  the  free-trade  arguments  is,  as  already 
stated,  the  false  assumption  that  the  goods  we  want  could  be 
bought  abroad  at  the  prices  now  ruling  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  demand  from  us.  The  figures  given  on  steel  rails  afford  us 
an  idea  of  what  the  effect  of  our  demand  would  have  been  upon 
the  rail  markets  of  Europe.  This  is  still  more  strikingly  shown  by 
the  statistics  in  regard  to  the  total  amount  of  domestic  products. 

Our  annual  products,  other  than  agricultural,  are  now  valued 
at  $7,000,000,000.  Suppose  that,  adopting  the  free-trade  motto, 
"  Buy  where  you  can  buy  the  cheapest,"  we  should  try  to  buy 
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even  half  of  this  quantity  of  goods  from  foreign  countries,  and 
should  go  into  "  the  markets  of  the  world  "  to  buy  $3,500,000,000 
worth  of  products.  This  is  more  than  the  total  annual  exports 
of  the  following  foreign  countries  combined : 

Austria-Hungary, 1887 $332,000,000 

Belgium, 1886 268,000,000 

Denmark, 1887 46,000,000 

France, 1887 660,000,000 

Germany, 1886 701,000,000 

Great  Britain,   1887 1,343,000,000 

Spain, 1885 126,000,000 

Total, $3,476,000,000 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  prices  of  our  requiring  from 
abroad  any  such  quantity  of  goods,  seems  an  idle  question.  But 
if  we  should  unfortunately  find  ourselves  in  any  such  predica- 
ment, the  hardest  problem  wc  should  have  to  solve  would  be 
how  to  pay  the  bill.  How  could  we  pay  for  $3,500,000,000 
worth  of  goods?  We  could  not  pay  with  manufactured  articles, 
for  we  are  to  give  up  manufacturing,  and  all  follow  farming  or 
such  occupations  as  must  be  conducted  on  the  spot  where  the 
product  is  consumed. 

If  all  the  people  now  engaged  in  making  these  articles  should 
take  to  the  farms,  they  could  not  produce  this  quantity  of  farm 
products  in  addition  to  supplying  their  own  wants.  If  they 
could,  we  could  not  find  markets  for  such  a  surplus.  In  other 
words,  we  should  have  to  do  without  the  goods  unless  we  could 
make  them  at  home,  because  we  could  not  buy  them  abroad  for 
any  reasonable  price,  and  could  not  pay  for  them  if  we  did. 

The  addition  of  any  such  number  of  people  to  our  agricul- 
tural population  would  at  once  greatly  increase  the  total  amount 
of  farm  products,  but  would  lessen  the  production  per  capita. 
The  greater  quantity  to  be  sold,  with  the  smaller  number  of  con- 
sumers in  the  home  market,  would  reduce  the  price  of  farm 
products,  and  the  result  would  be  less  farm  products  per  man  at 
lower  prices,  and  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  farmer.  In  this 
emergency  the  free-trade  idea  is  to  turn  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  that  El  Dorado  of  the  tariff-reform er. 

Let  us  see  what  chance  there  is  for  us  to  find  a  market  else- 
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where  for  our  surplus  farm  products.  There  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  world  where  all  the  food  necessary  for  the  inhab- 
itants is  not  furnished  by  the  comparatively  adjacent  country, 
and  this  condition  is  restricted  to  western  Europe.  With  the 
exception  of  fruits,  spices,  and  such  articles  as  for  physical  or 
climatic  reasons  can  be  produced  only  in  certain  countries,  no 
nations  but  those  of  western  Europe  import  any  considerable 
quantity  of  food.  The  chief  of  these  is  England,  and  the  main 
article  imported  is  wheat.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  world  is  esti- 
mated at  2,100,000,000  bushels.  Of  this,  Europe  produces  1,100,- 
000,000,  the  United  States  450,000,0000,  and  India  about  287,- 
000,000;  the  remainder,  263,000,000  bushels,  being  produced  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Eastern  Europe  has  a  surplus ;  west- 
ern Europe  alone  has  a  deficiency. 

What  prospect  is  there  for  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  farm 
products  in  this,  the  only  market  of  the  world?  "What  are  our 
advantages  for  supplying  it?  What  is  the  competition  we  are 
likely  to  meet,  and  how  are  we  prepared  to  meet  it?  Outside  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  we  export  only  about  $300,000,000  worth,  or 
about  8  per  cent,  of  our  total  farm  products ;  and  of  this,  wheat 
is  the  only  grain  of  which  we  export  more  than  about  2  per  cent. 
While  the  demand  for  this  wheat  varies  somewhat,  one  year  with 
another,  the  total  quantity  required  to  supply  the  deficit  of  west- 
ern Europe  is  not  increasing  to  any  great  extent. 

As  we  have  seen,  we  have  had  a  decided  advantage  in  sup- 
plying this  market  from  our  leading  the  world  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  transportation  system;  but  other  portions  of  the 
world  are  now  gaining  on  us,  as  appears  from  the  following  table 
of  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  Great  Britain  (p.  145) 

The  English  have  come  to  the  very  natural  and  laudable  de- 
termination to  obtain  this  wheat  from  their  own  dominions,  if  pos- 
sible, and  are  covering  India  with  railways  to  develop  the  grain 
trade;  in  this  way  the  Indian  exports  of  wheat  rose  from 
299,385  cwt.  in  1868  to  21,060,519  cwt.  in  1886.  Eussia  is  also 
improving  her  transportation  facilities  and  increasing  her  exports 
of  grain  accordingly.  Then  there  are  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Egypt.  The  Indian  wheat  is  raised  in  a  climate  where  man's 
wants  are  at  the  minimum,  by  a  race  inured  by  centuries  of  habit 
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and  all  the  prejudice  of  caste  to  a  life  of  patient  drudgery  and 
privation,  and  who  are  willing  to  work  for  seven  cents  per  day, 
or  two  dollars  per  month.  Will  the  prospect  of  competing  in 
such  markets  as  these  with  such  labor  as  this  justify  us  in  taking 
the  slightest  risk  in  regard  to  our  home  market?  From  such 
precarious  markets  we  have  but  to  turn  to  our  own  home  market 
to  find  the  best  in  the  world,  the  largest,  the  highest  in  price,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  we  have  a  monopoly. 


Years. 


1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1883-84. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 


From  Russia. 


Cwt. 
4,089,308 
9,659,079 

13,398,047 
5,496,839 

11,986,359 


From  United  States. 


Atlantic  Ports.    Pacific  Ports 


Cwt. 
31,498,568 
26,635,657 
23,982,160 
22,808,579 
21,899,674 


Cwt. 
12,278,094 
16,302,322 
13,417,060 
10,168,952 
14,107,513 


Years. 

From  Egypt. 

From  India. 

From  Other 
Countries. 

Total. 

1881-82 

Cut. 
1,072, 1S2 
177,115 
1,173,019 

Cwt. 
7,337,924 
8,463,174 

11,248,988 
7,980,951 

12,101,963 

Cwt. 
12,229,238 
16,060,806 
17,248,669 
14,945,372 
17,083,501 

Cwt. 
68,505,314 

1882-83 

77,298,152 

1883-84 

80,467,943 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1,000,764 
109,983 

62,401,457 
77,288,993 

Our  farms  produced  in  1886,  $3,700,000,000  worth  of  material 
(farm  values),  of  which  we  exported  $370,000,000  worth,  or  just  10 
per  cent.  The  balance  of  90  per  cent,  is  more  than  double  the 
total  imports  of  every  kind  into  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year. 
If  we  add  to  the  farm  products  the  value  of  manufactured 
goods  sold  and  consumed  at  home,  say  $5,000,000,000,  to  make 
a  low  estimate,  we  have  a  total  of  $8,330,000,000,  which  is  more 
than  the  total  imports  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
North  and  South  America,  Australia,"  and  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
which  in  the  "  American  Almanac  "  for  1888  are  given  as  $7,569,- 
000,000. 

If  we  could  take  possession  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  and 
furnish  all  the  goods  imported  by  every  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  the  value  of  this  trade  would  fall  short  of  our  home 
market  by  almost  a  billion  of  dollars.     What  suicidal  policy  it 
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would  be  for  our  fanners  to  favor  any  measure  which  would  in 
the  least  endanger  such  a  market,  for  the  slight  chance  which 
they  would  have  of  extending  their  exports  or  buying  their  sup- 
plies a  little  cheaper  in  other  markets. 

The  great  advantage  of  all  this  to  tne  farmer,  is  that  these 
people  who  make  this  market  are  here  and  are  his  sure  customers. 
They  must  buy  his  food  and  the  clothing  for  which  he  raises  the 
material.  Instead  of  being  in  a  foreign  laud,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  working  for  starvation  wages,  they  are  at  his  very  door, 
earning  the  highest  wages  in  the  world,  and  they  must  be  his 
customers  unless  driven  by  free  trade  to  the  farms. 

We  hear  on  all  sides  the  complaint  that  the  price  the  farmer 
gets  for  his  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  Liverpool  price.  This  is  be- 
cause we  export  27  or  28  per  cent,  of  our  wheat,  and  the  remedy 
is  not  more  wheat  to  export,  more  imports  of  foreign  goods  to 
be  paid  for  in  wheat,  for  that  .will  not  help  us  compete  with  India 
and  Eussia ;  what  is  needed  is  a  demand  at  home  for  that  wheat 
which  is  now  exported.  No  one  complains  that  the  price  of 
com  is  fixed  in  Liverpool,  because  we  use  98  per  cent,  of  our 
corn  at  home  and  export  only  2  per  cent. 

The  farmers  of  the  West  and  South  have  a  still  greater  in- 
terest in  protection  than  those  of  the  north-eastern  States.  The 
first  result  of  the  protective  tariff  was  to  develop  the  manufac- 
tures of  New  England  and  the  middle  States,  while  the  West 
and  much  of  the  South  were  only  in  the  pioneer  stage.  But  the 
days  of  the  pioneer  are  numbered,  if  not  already  past.  Except 
in  the  extreme  West,  the  farm  lands  are  all  pretty  fairly  occupied, 
and  there  are  people  enough  on  them  to  raise  all  the  produce 
which  can  now  be  sold.  Illinois,  for  instance  (and  the  same  is 
true  of  all  the  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley),  has  about  all  the 
purely  agricultural  population  needed  to  till  the  soil  and  to  do 
the  business  required  by  the  farming  people.  The  development 
which  is  going  on  now  and  all  the  growth  there  can  be  in 
wealth  and  population,  must  come  through  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  farm  products  by  adding  to  our  mining  and  manufac- 
turing. Any  considerable  increase  in  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion and  the  value  of  farm  lands  must  come  in  this  way. 

Twenty   years   ago   there   were   towns    enough   and    people 
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enough  in  them  to  supply  the  farmers'  wants.  It  is  not  the 
growth  of  the  country  trade  which  has  made  the  growth  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  West  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the 
increase  in  the  industrial  population.  This  means  more  people 
for  the  farmer  to  feed ;  and  the  nearer  they  are  to  him  the  surer 
he  is  of  their  trade.  An  industrial  population  near-by  gives  him 
a  sure  market  for  the  small  products  of  the  farm  which  other- 
wise cannot  be  sold,  and  the  magnitude  of  this  trade  is  amaz- 
ing to  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  figures. 

In  1887  the  farmers  of  this  country,  in  addition  to  their  own 
consumption,  sold  $590,000,000  worth  of  butter,  eggs,  milk,  and 
cheese.  This  is  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop, 
and  more  than  the  value  of  any  other  single  crop  except  corn. 
The  West  and  South  cannot  afford  to  see  any  change  in  the  tariff 
policy  until  they  get  the  full  benefit  of  it  in  the  development  of 
their  resources.  The  South,  with  her  advantage  of  climate,  tim- 
ber, water  power,  coal,  iron,  and  minerals,  has  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  most  prosperous  manufactures ;  and  if  the  new 
South  will  unlearn  the  teachings  of  its  older  leaders,  who  still 
have  the  old  prejudice  against  labor  and  manufactures,  and  if  it 
will  support  the  protective  tariff,  it  will  see  an  era  of  prosperity 
compared  to  which  the  old  ante-bellum  cotton  prosperity  will  seem 
like  seven  years  of  famine. 

The  West  is  more  naturally  inclined  this  way,  and  I  think 
can  be  relied  upon  to  continue  to  support  the  policy  which  has 
made  Illinois  the  fourth,  Ohio  the  fifth,  Missouri  the  eighth, 
Michigan  the  ninth,  Indiana  the  tenth,  and  Wisconsin  the  elev- 
enth manufacturing  State  in  the  Union,  and  Chicago  the  largest 
maker  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  steel  rails  of  any  city  in  the 
world. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  protection  as  affecting 
other  interests,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  is  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff. 

S.  M.  Cullom. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  BALLOT  SYSTEM. 

The  Australasian  colonies  were  founded  and  settled  by  men 
of  true  political  genius,  and  the  people  who  were  drawn  thither 
under  the  various  schemes  of  colonization  and  emigration  were  a 
homogeneous  people,  with  all  the  instincts  of  freedom  under  law 
which  from  time  immemorial  have  distinguished  the  masterful  and 
logical  race  from  which  they  sprang.  These  colonies  were  too  dis- 
tant from  the  center  of  imperial  power  to  admit  of  their  being  ad- 
ministered by  any  sort  of  official  organization  in  London.  There 
were  only  two  ways  in  which  they  could  be  governed :  by  a  local 
despotism,  a  governor  supported  by  troops;  or  by  the  people 
themselves  under  a  representative  constitution.  After  the  former 
plan  had  been  tried  for  half  a  century  with  disastrous  results,  the 
British  Parliament  was  prevailed  upon  to  try  the  latter,  not  so 
much  out  of  consideration  for  the  colonists  as  to  relieve  the  Colo- 
nial Office  of  a  difficulty  which  was  becoming  more  hopeless  as 
each  colony  advanced  in  material  j^rogress  and  political  importance. 
It  was  the  founders  of  New  Zealand,  the  youngest  of  the  group, 
who  first  wrung  from  the  mother  country  the  right  of  the  British 
pioneers  at  the  antipodes  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  politi- 
cal enfranchisement  of  a  people  who  already  exceed  in  number 
the  population  of  the  American  colonies  at  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, dates  from  the  passing  of  the  New  Zealand  Constitu- 
tion Act,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1852.  This  remarkable  statute 
became  in  all  its  main  features  the  model  upon  which  the  Constitu- 
tions of  all  the  colonies  were  subsequently  fashioned ;  and  from 
that  time  to  this  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  group  of  young  states 
has  been  uninterrupted,  while  their  relations  to  the  empire  have 
become  constantly  more  and  more  intimate  and  cordial.  Briefly, 
the  colonial  Constitutions  granted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
established  in  each  colony  a  form  of  government  which  is. the 
counterpart  of  the  form  of  government  obtaining  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  under  it  the  colonists  are  absolutely  free  to  work  out 
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their  own  political  destiny.  Finally,  the  colonies  had  the  inestim- 
able advantage  of  having  been  born,  as  it  were,  full-grown,  in  the 
the  broad  light  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with- 
out past  ages  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  unlearn,  of  vested 
interests  to  shake  off,  of  old-established  institutions  to  uproot  by 
means  of  the  wastefulness  of  revolution  or  the  heart-sickening  de- 
lays of  slow  reform 

They  were  able  to  see  before  their  very  eyes  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  representative  principle,  and  to  make  for  it  by  the 
directest  road.  They  entered  into  the  Canaan  of  popular  freedom 
without  any  long,  weary  journey  through  the  desert  of  faction, 
agitation,  and  strife.  From  these  causes,  they  have  been  able  to 
perfect  a  political  system  which  comes  nearer,  in  all  essentials,  to 
a  true  republic,  than  any  other  I  know  of  in  past  or  present  times. 

When  the  colonies  first  obtained  self-government,  between 
twentjr-five  and  forty  years  ago,  the  Constitution  which  was  granted 
to  them  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  counterpart  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, with  all  its  good  points  and  all  its  bad.  Electoral  reform  had 
not  at  that  time  made  nearly  as  great  progress  in  Great  Britain  as 
it  has  since  made,  and  the  original  colonial  Constitutions  were  de- 
cidedly conservative.  As,  however,  the  colonists,  having  once 
got  their  Constitution,  were  ipso  facto  invested  with  full  power  to 
modify  or  amend  it  to  suit  themselves,  they  very  speedily  went 
far  ahead  of  the  mother  country  in  electoral  reform.  They  began 
by  dispensing  with  the  high  property  qualification  of  electors, 
and,  having  widened  and  widened  the  franchise  by  a  succession 
of  reform  acts,  they  ultimately  affirmed  the  principle,  that  whereas 
all  citizens  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  are  individually  affected  by 
them,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  election  of  those 
who  are  to  make  the  laws  for  him.  It  was  seen  from  a  very  early 
stage  that,  whether  it  came  by  degrees  or  at  one  stroke,  manhood 
suffrage  was  bound  to  be  the  basis  of  government  in  all  the  colo- 
nies. At  this  moment,  manhood  suffrage  practically  prevails  in 
all  of  them,  though  in  some  it  is  limited  in  appearance  by  certain 
modifications  which  do  not  really  affect  the  principle.  Thus,  in 
New  Zealand — become  prudently  conservative  after  a  reckless  dec- 
ade of  promiscuous  immigration  at  the  cost  of  the  colony — it  is  the 

law  that  no  man  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  an  elector 
11 
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solely  on  the  ground  of  his  manhood :  he  must  have  resided  in  the 
colony  twelve  months,  and  in  the  electoral  district  where  he  seeks 
to  register  six  months.  Virtually,  however,  there  is  manhood  suf- 
frage there  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  group  :  and,  as  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  free  immigration  being  resumed,  the  reason  for  its 
being  limited  even  to  the  small  extent  I  have  mentioned,  is  re- 
moved. 

Having  arrived  at  the  stage  of  adopting  manhood  suffrage  as 
the  natural  and  only  proper  basis  of  representative  government, 
the  next  question  the  colonial  legislatures  had  to  consider  was 
how  to  make  that  basis  effective  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  laid  down.  Under  the  original  Constitutions,  the  old-fash- 
ioned system  of  open  voting  had  been  imported — a  system  which 
served  fairly  well  with  a  high  property  qualification,  a  restricted 
franchise,  and  a  small  electorate  composed  mainly  of  men  of  means. 
Even  under  those  conditions,  however,  the  evils  of  open  voting 
were  conspicuous  enough  in  the  colonies,  where  the  power  of  the 
money-lender  was  very  great,  and  where  a  large  class  of  settlers, 
though  wealthy  enough  to  possess  a  vote,  were  not  really  inde- 
pendent enough  to  exercise  it.  There  had  been  loud  demands  for 
better  protection  of  voters  before  manhood  suffrage  was  conceded ; 
but  as  soon  as  that  occurred,  the  people  required  the  ballot  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  corollary  of  the  electoral  franchise.  Multitudes  of 
colonists,  in  fact,  who  earnestly  desired  the  electoral  privilege  and 
who  were  eminently  fitted  to  exercise  it  for  the  public  good,  would 
rather  have  been  without  it,  unless  they  could  vote  without  any- 
body else  knowing  how  they  voted.  Manhood  suffrage  without 
the  ballot  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the  masses  were 
to  be  the  tools  of  the  classes  at  elections.  Those  who  could  exer- 
cise power  of  the  purse,  of  authority,  of  personal  influence,  or  of 
any  other  control,  had  all  who  were  in  any  way  subject  to  them 
at  their  mercy  at  the  polls.  The  politicians  and  their  agents  were 
similarly  enabled  to  overawe  or  unduly  influence  the  electors,  who 
found  themselves  mere  checkers  in  a  game  of  which  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  play  and  shared  none  of  the  prizes.  It  was  no  pri- 
vilege, under  such  circumstances,  to  have  a  vote,  but  rather  a  dis- 
advantage, exposing  the  elector  to  offensive  importunity  and  often 
to  humiliating  pressure. 
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The  small  party  who  had  all  along  opposed  the  extension  of 
the  popular  liberties  (in  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  woman  described 
by  Sidney  Smith  at  the  time  of  the  reform  agitation  in  England, 
who,  when  a  tidal  wave  arose,  tried  to  resist  the  Atlantic  with  her 
mop),  the  same  class  of  thinkers  and  writers  against  whom  the  sa- 
tire of  the  witty  Canon  of  St  Paul's  was  directed,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  withstand  or  stave  off  the  inevitable.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, was  not  at  all  formidable.  The  ballot  was  adopted  through- 
out the  colonies  more  by  a  general  consensus  of  enlightened  opinion 
than  as  the  triumph  of  a  party ;  and  it  is  now  in  universal  opera- 
tion, not  only  in  parliamentary  elections,  but  in  all  manner  of 
municipal  and  local  elections  as  welt  It  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  nobody  ever  thinks  anything  about  it  Most  people  in 
the  colonies,  I  imagine,  are  not  aware  that  there  is,  or  ever  was, 
any  other  way  of  voting  than  by  the  ballot 

Having  now  shown  how  the  free  peoples  of  Australasia  came 
to  have  the  ballot,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  as  clearly  as  I  can 
what  the  ballot  is,  how  it  works,  and  what  are  its  effects  on  pub- 
lic affairs.  Prior  to  the  day  appointed  for  the  election,  a  sufficient 
number  of  conveniently-situated  buildings  or  rooms  are  publicly 
announced  as  polling  booths,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
election  these  places  are  taken  possession  of  by  the  "  returning 
officer  "  and  his  deputies,  none  of  whom  have  a  vote  or  are  in  any 
way  concerned  in  the  election.  The  returning  officer  (or  deputy) 
seats  himself  at  a  table,  with  his  poll  clerk,  and  one  scrutineer, 
appointed  by  each  candidate  if  he  choose,  the  scrutineer  being  a 
non- voter.  Nobody  else  is  allowed  in  the  polling  booth,  which  is 
thus  absolutely  private  for  the  purpose  of  voting.  The  returning 
officer  has  before  him  the  electoral  roll,  on  which  are  registered 
the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  qualified  electors,  arranged  and 
numbered  from  No.  1  upward,  in  alphabetical  order.  He  also  has 
a  corresponding  number  of  ballot  papers,  which  are  small  sheets 
of  printing  paper,  containing  the  names  of  the  candidates  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  a  direction  to  the  voter,  plainly  printed,  instruct- 
ing him  to  draw  a  line  through  the  names  of  the  candidates  whom 
he  does  not  wish  to  vote  for.  The  ballot  box,  which  is  simply 
a  large  wooden  box  with  a  slit  in  the  top,  stands  on  the  table 
in  front  of  the  returning  officer,  who  alone  has  the  key   of  it 
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In  another  part  of  the  room,  but  in  view  of  the  returning  officer, 
there  is  a  screen,  behind  which  is  a  writing  table  or  shelf,  and  a 
supply  of  blue  pencils. 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  opening  the  poll  (the  polling  hours 
differ  in  different  colonies,  but  are  generally  from  8  A.M.  to  6  p.m.), 
a  constable  opens  the  door  of  the  polling  booth,  and  the  voting 
begins.  The  elector  walks  in,  states  his  name  in  full,  and  answers 
any  questions  the  returning  officer  may  put  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  him  on  the  electoral  roll.  The  returning 
officer  then  ticks  him  off  on  the  roll  and  gives  him  a  ballot  paper, 
having  first  written  the  elector's  number,  from  the  electoral  roll, 
on  the  corner  of  the  paper,  and  gummed  it  down.  I  mention  this 
detail  here  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  afterward.  The  elector 
takes  the  paper,  goes  behind  the  screen,  draws  a  blue  pencil  line 
through  the  names  of  the  candidates  whom  he  does  not  wish  to 
vote  for,  comes  out  with  the  paper  folded  in  his  hand,  drops  it 
into  the  slit  in  the  lid  of  the  ballot  box,  and  goes  about  his  busi- 
ness. A  constant  succession  of  voters  repeat  this  process  all  day 
until  the  hour  for  closing  the  poll,  when,  on  the  stroke  of  the 
clock,  the  constable  shuts  and  locks  the  door  of  the  booth.  Blind 
or  otherwise  physically  incapable  electors,  or  those  who  cannot 
read,  are  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  returning  officer  if  they 
ask  for  it 

The  voting  over,  the  returning  officer  unlocks  the  ballot  box 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  poll  clerk,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
scrutineers,  counts  the  votes.  All  papers  are  rejected  as  informal 
on  which  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  beyond  the  number  to 
be  elected  are  not  struck  out,  or  on  which  all  the  names  are  struck 
out,  or  on  which  anything  has  been  written  or  marked  except  the 
pencil  mark  through  the  names,  or  which  have  been  tampered  with 
in  any  way.  The  candidate  whose  name  has  been  left  without  a 
pencil  mark  through  it,  by  the  greatest  number  of  electors,  at  all 
the  booths  in  the  district,  is  the  successful  candidate.  As  soon  as 
the  poll  has  been  officially  declared,  the  returning  officer,  who  has 
had  the  papers  in  his  possession  all  the  while,  seals  them  up  and 
posts  them  to  the  clerk  of  Parliaments,  a  highly  responsible  non- 
political  officer  at  the  seat  of  government,  who,  after  keeping 
them  for  the  time  prescribed  for  disputing  elections,  burns  them. 
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Such  is  the  Australasian  ballot,  and  any  reader  can  judge  for 
himself  whether  it  gains  the  object  for  which  it  is  designed,  namely, 
the  entire  freedom  and  protection  of  the  voter.     My  own  very 
firm  conviction  is — and  I  give  it  as  one  who  has  been  both  elected 
and  defeated  many  times  under  the  ballot — that  it  affords  com- 
plete protection  against  intimidation,  except  in  the  case  of  people 
who  are  so  timid  that  they  are  scarcely  fit  to  exercise  any  civic 
function.     The  voting  is  done  in  absolute  privacy.     No  one  is  al- 
lowed behind  the  screen  with  the  elector,  and  no  one  is  allowed 
inside  the  polling  booth  except  the  impassive  electoral  officials  and 
the  scrutineers,  who  are  not  allowed  to  speak  or  to  make  any  sign. 
The  voting  papers  all  look  alike,   and  no  one  knows  which  is 
which  or  whose  is  whose.     If  there  is  any  intimidation  at  all,  it 
must  be  done  outside  the  booth.     I  have  known  a  candidate  who 
was  a  very  large  employer  of  labor,  to  station  his  foreman  at  the 
door  of  the  booth,  so  that  he  might  give  to  each  man  as  he  went  in 
a  paper  marked  as  he  wished  him  to  vote,  at  the  same  time  looking 
suggestively  in  the  man's  face.    But  the  dodge  was  soon  understood, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  was  at  all  successful.    If  the  foreman  had  said 
a  single  word  in  the  nature  of  a  threat,  he  would  have  been  liable 
to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  and  the  other  side 
would  certainly  have  seen  that  he  got  it.     The  laws  against  in- 
timidation and  bribery  are  very  severe  and  very  far-reaching ;  but 
the  instances  are  rare  indeed  in  which  they  are  appealed  to,  though 
they  undoubtedly  would  be  enforced  in  every  case  where  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a  prosecution  existed.      I  know  of  no  way  in 
which  votes  can  be  coerced,  if  the  voter  will  but  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  ballot  and  the  law  to  exercise  his  franchise  in- 
dependently. 

That  "if"  brings  me  back  to  a  detail  to  which  I  drew  special 
attention  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article.  When  the  voting  takes 
place,  the  returning  officer  marks  on  the  corner  of  the  ballot  paper 
the  number  which  stands  against  the  elector's  name  on  the  electoral 
roll,  and  gums  it  down,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen,  before  giving 
the  paper  to  the  voter.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  or  detect  personation  or  double  voting.  If  it  were  not 
done,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  voting  at  every 
booth  in  the  district,  or  representing  himself  as  another  elector  after 
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having  voted  in  his  own  name.  As  a  fact,  this  is  often  done,  but 
it  is  invariably  detected  and  defeated  by  the  simple  device  of  writ- 
ing the  number  of  each  voter  in  the  corner  of  the  ballot  paper,  and 
at  the  same  time  ticking  off  the  number  on  the  rolL  The  number 
is  gummed  down  at  the  time  when  it  is  written,  and  is  never  un- 
covered, unless  personation  or  double  voting  takes  place,  when  a 
comparison  of  the  tick  marks  on  the  electoral  rolls  having  given  the 
clue,  the  peccant  ballot  papers  tell  their  own  tale  and  are  instantly 
rejected.  The  numbering  of  the  ballot  papers  does  not  really  im- 
pugn the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is  purely 
a  protection  of  the  honest  voters  against  fraud.  Yet  it  is  con- 
stantly urged  by  demagogues  and  grievance-mongers,  and  even  by 
well-intentioned  people  who  do  not  understand  the  subject,  as  a 
defect  in  the  system,  because  by  the  number  it  might  be  found  out 
how  each  elector  voted.  Of  course  it  might  be,  if  any  one  had  pos- 
session of  the  papers ;  but  no  one  has  possession  of  them,  except 
the  returning  officer,  and  he  is  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties  to 
look  at  the  numbers  after  he  has  gummed  them  down,  or  in  any 
way  to  violate  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

This  is  the  only  weak  point  that  is  even  alleged  against  the 
system ;  and  if  men  are  so  foolish  as  to  be  influenced  by  such  a 
bogey,  they  have  but  themselves  to  blame.  I  have  often  known 
men  to  tear  off  the  corner  of  the  ballot  paper  with  the  number  on 
it,  because  they  had  been  told  they  could  be  identified,  and  the  way 
they  had  voted  could  be  discovered,  by  the  number.  The  sole 
result  of  that  maneuver  was  that  the  mutilated  papers  were  re- 
jected, and  the  timid  voters  were  disfranchised  for  that  election  by 
their  own  act.  I  have  often  been  questioned  upon  this  point  when 
addressing  meetings  of  electors,  and  have  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  satisfying  even  the  most  illiterate  and  unintelligent  among  my 
audience,  that  the  numbering  of  the  papers  is  a  protection  to  bona 
fide  electors  instead  of  a  trap,  and  an  aid  to  the  ballot  instead  of  a 
defect  in  it 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  bribery;  and  here  I  must  admit 
that  the  ballot  is  not  so  effective  a  protection  of  the  independence 
of  the  popular  vote,  as  it  is  with  respect  to  intimidation.  In  theory, 
of  course,  the  ballot  is  a  complete  protection  against  bribery,  be- 
cause the  person  who  gives  the  bribe  cannot  be  sure  that  he  gets 
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the  vote  lie  has  paid  for.  From  that  cause,  the  ballot  has  un- 
questionably made  impossible  wholesale  and  systematic  bribery, 
such  as  used  to  go  on  at  open  voting.  Merely  to  give  an  elector 
a  sum  of  money  for  his  vote,  and  then  to  trust  to  his  honor  to 
give  the  vote  he  has  sold,  is  obviously  to  expect  too  much  of 
human  nature.  An  elector  who  will  take  a  bribe  will  think 
nothing  of  cheating  the  man  he  took  it  from,  especially  if  he  hap- 
pen to  get  a  larger  bribe  from  the  other  side.  Yet  there  are 
devices  by  which  bribery  may  be  effected.  Here  is  one  which 
has  often  been  employed,  though  at  great  risk  of  legal  penalties, 
in  a  closely-contested  election.  An  agent  who  knows  his  men — 
probably  a  number  of  wandering  laborers  or  loafers  who  do  not  care 
which  way  the  election  goes — arranges  with  them  that  they  are  to 
receive  so  much  for  their  vote,  say  £1  a  head,  which,  I  believe,  is 
the  usual  price.  He  then  brings  them  to  the  booth  in  a  body, 
and  sends  the  first  in  with  instructions  to  put  a  piece  of  blank 
paper  into  the  ballot  box  instead  of  his  ballot  paper,  and  to  bring 
the  ballot  paper  out  to  him,  the  agent  This  involves  the  sacrifice 
of  one  vote,  but  it  insures  all  the  others.  The  second  man  puts 
the  first  man's  ballot  paper,  which  has  previously  been  examined 
by  the  agent  to  make  sure  that  it  is  correct,  into  the  ballot  box, 
and  brings  out  his  own  The  third  man  puts  that  in,  and  brings 
out  another ;  and  so  on  until  the  tale  is  exhausted.  The  agent 
then  has  one  ballot  paper  on  his  hands  which  he  cannot  use — a 
sad  sacrifice  at  a  close  finish ;  but  he  feels  sure  of  his  twenty  or 
thirty  votes,  or  whatever  the  number  of  his  hired  voters,  less  one, 
may  be. 

I  once  contested  an  election  in  which  the  voting  was  so  close 
that  another  candidate  and  I  received  exactly  the  same  number  of 
votes,  and  a  scrutiny  did  not  change  the  situation.  In  such  a  case 
the  returning  officer  gives  a  casting  vote ;  and  I  actually  sat  in 
Parliament  for  five  years  on  the  casting  vote  of  the  returning 
officer.  On  that  occasion,  a  skilled  agent,  if  he  had  known  how 
matters  stood,  would  probably  have  endeavored  to  buy  some  of 
my  electors,  and  would  have  cast  their  votes,  not  for  the  candidate 
who  ran  me  so  close,  but  for  a  third  candidate  who  got  only  an 
insignificant  number  of  votes.  The  result  would  have  been  the 
same :  I  should  have  been  defeated  by  the  number  of  my  sup- 
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porters  who  had  been  bribed.     But  there  would  have  been  no 
suspicion  of  foul  play,  nor  any  likelihood  of  a  prosecution. 

Another  and  more  insidious  mode  of  bribery  is  for  a  candi- 
date's agents  to  go  through  a  district  where  large  numbers  of  poor 
electors  are  to  be  got  at  easily,  and  to  offer  to  bet  XI  to  a  shilling 
that  the  other  candidate  will  get  in.  The  electors  take  the  long 
odds,  and  of  course  vote  in  the  way  that  is  most  likely  to  win  the  bet 
for  them.  I  have  known  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  this 
way,  and  though  the  candidate  who  spent  it  was  not  returned,  it 
undoubtedly  affected  the  poll  very  considerably. 

It  will  probably  suggest  itself  to  the  reader,  however,  that  the 
very  fact  of  such  devices  being  resorted  to,  and  of  these  being  the 
most  formidable  that  an  experienced  hand  at  elections  like  my- 
self can  instance,  speaks  volumes  in  itself  for  the  purity  of 
elections  under  the  ballot.  I  believe  that  it  does.  I  can  say 
positively  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  in  the  Australasian 
colonies  the  ballot,  backed  by  strict  laws  against  corrupt  prac- 
tices, debars  both  bribery  and  intimidation,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. How  it  would  be  in  a  country  where  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  against  lawbreakers  is  not  so  certain  as  it  is  there,  I  cannot 
say.  But  that  involves  a  separate  question  from  that  of  the  ballot 
system.  It  involves  the  whole  question  of  whether  the  rights 
of  citizens — electoral  rights  or  any  others — are  to  be  secured  to 
them  by  the  laws  of  the  country  and  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  most  important  question  respecting  the  ballot  remains  to 
be  considered.  What  influence  has  it  upon  public  affairs  ?  It 
is  always  difficult  to  determine  with  confidence  what  influence 
any  measure  will  have  upon  public  affairs  until  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  effects  of  the  ballot, 
however,  have  in  some  ways  been  so  direct  and  are  so  conspicu- 
ous that  they  may  reasonably  be  accepted  as  data  rather  than  as 
mere  indications.  The  first  decided  result  of  the  ballot  has 
everywhere  been,  not  only  to  increase  the  number  of  registered 
electors,  but  greatly  to  increase  the  proportion  of  registered  elec- 
tors who  vote.  In  other  words,  it  has  popularized  politics  and 
vastly  widened  the  reflection  of  the  people's  will  in  the  national 
assemblies. 

Has  that  wider  reflection  of  the  people's  will  also  been  a  more 
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faithful  one  ?  I  think  it  has.  Writing  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  peoples  of  those  countries  and  a  profound  respect  for 
their  political  character,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  ballot 
alone  has  imparted  stability  to  their  public  counsels,  by  enabling 
leading  principles  to  be  settled  by  the  voice  of  the  majority  ex- 
pressed without  hinderance.  I  will  give  two  instances  which  will 
plainly  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  taken  to  prove 
my  case. 

The  education  question  was  formerly  a  burning  one  in  all 
the  colonies.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  whether  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  country  were  to  be  afforded  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
secular  education  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  or  whether  the  Ro- 
man  Catholic  clergy  were  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  public  taxes 
for  the  support  of  their  denominational  schools.  A  great  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents  preferred  that  their  children  should 
attend  the  public  schools,  rightly  believing  that  they  got  a  better 
education  there  than  at  the  clerical  schools,  and  that  it  was  an 
advantage  to  them  in  life  to  have  been  reared  on  the  same 
benches  with  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  sects.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  organization  was  so  complete  and  the  influence  of  the 
priests  so  strong,  that,  with  open  voting,  not  a  Catholic  went 
astray  at  the  polls,  and  the  "  block  vote  "  was  cast  solidly  against 
every  candidate  who  had  the  courage  to  support  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education.  The  ballot  entirely  changed  all  that,  and  the 
question  of  subsidies  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  is  no  longer 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  Bishop  Patrick  Moran,  a 
most  distinguished  prelate,  himself  stood  for  election  on  that 
ticket ;  and  half  of  his  own  flock  voted  against  him.  Even  the 
church  has  no  terrors  behind  the  screen  in  the  ballot  booth 

Again,  the  labor  organizations,  so-called  on  the  principle  of 
lucus  a  non  lucendo,  since  those  who  organized  them  did  no  labor 
but  lived  on  those  who  did,  were  formerly  a  power  at  elections ; 
and  the  mischievous  and  impudent  agitators  who  called  them- 
selves labor  candidates  got  a  great  many  votes,  and  were  not  un- 
frequently  returned.  The  workingmen  had  no  confidence  in 
them  really,  but  despised  their  character  and  hated  their  tyranny. 
Yet  they  dared  not  "vote  against  their  own  class."  That  is  how 
it  was  put     The  ballot  gave  them  courage  to  vote  according  to 
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their  conscientious  opinions.  The  labor  candidates  were  balayes ; 
not  one  of  them  ever  gets  returned  now ;  and  though  they  often 
stand  for  election,  they  seldom  receive  more  than  a  handful  of 
votes.  In  many  instances  within  my  own  knowledge  they  have 
had  only  one  vote,  their  own. 

I  need  say  no  more.  The  lesson  that  these  two  examples  of 
the  operation  of  the  ballot  teaches,  needs  no  enforcing  from  me, 
in  addressing  an  American  public.  The  effect  of  the  ballot  is 
strongly  anti-socialistic,  and  is  altogether  destructive  of  machine 
politics.  I  believe  it  is  a  conservative  measure  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term.  It  enables  the  people  to  exercise  their  real  judg- 
ment without  restraint  from  either  the  anarchical  elements,  or  the 
self-interested  elements,  which  are  not  less  hostile  to  the  state  than 
the  anarchical. 

Edward  Wakefield. 


WORKMEN'S   INSURANCE   IN   GERMANY. 

In  recent  years  we  have  had  much  discussion,  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  of  Socialism  and  of  socialistic  legislation ; 
yet  the  most  remarkable  and  the  widest-reaching  legislation  of 
the  sort  which  modern  times  have  seen,  has  attracted  little  atten- 
tion among  English-speaking  people.  The  German  Empire  has 
established  since  1883  a  system  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of 
workmen  against  sickness,  accident,  disability  from  old  age,  and 
permanent  infirmity,  which  is  more  ambitious  in  its  efforts  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  poorer  classes  than  anything  ventured  in  the 
most  friendly  legislation  of  other  countries.  The  system  is  so 
peculiar,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  present  stage  of  German 
opinion  on  social  questions,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  rouse  the  inter- 
est of  those,  fortunately  the  great  majority  among  us,  to  whom 
such  questions  appeal.  At  the  same  time  it  is  so  foreign  to 
American  or  English  ways,  so  complicated,  its  operation  depends 
so  much  on  its  details,  that  something  more  than  a  brief  sketch 
is  needed  to  bring  out  its  meaning  and  spirit.  I  will  therefore 
confine  myself  in  the  present  article  to  a  description  of  this  re- 
markable experiment,  leaving  the  reader  to  supply  for  himself 
all  discussion  and  criticism.  The  first  decisive  step  in  the  scheme 
was  taken  by  an  act  of  June,  1883,  establishing  compulsory  in- 
surance against  sickness.  The  next  important  step  was  an  act  of 
July,  1884,  which  organized  insurance  against  accident,  again 
compulsory.  And  the  whole  has  been  capped  in  May  of  this  year, 
by  an  act  providing  pensions  for  all  workmen  whom  old  age  or 
premature  infirmity  disables  from  earning  their  living.  The  sys- 
tem cannot  be  better  described  than  by  taking  up  in  succession 
the  salient  points  in  these  three  fundamental  measures.* 

*  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  further  details  will  find  a  translation 
of  the  essential  parts  of  the  first  two  acts,  on  sickness  and  accident,  in  the 
Appendix  to  vol.  ii.,  No.  1  (October,  1887),  of  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics  "  ;  and  a  similar  translation  of  the  act  on  old-age  pensions  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  samejournal,  vol.  iv.,  No.  1,  October,  1889. 
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The  first  act,  that  of  1883,  for  insurance  against  sickness, 
begins  by  enumerating  the  persons  who  are  to  be  insured.  Per- 
sons of  either  sex  who  are  employed  in  factories,  railroads,  build- 
ing operations,  mines,  quarries,  in  any  industry  where  steam  or 
other  natural  power  is  used — all  these  shall  be  insured  against 
sickness.  That  only  the  classes  commonly  called  "  working " 
are  to  be  affected,  is  made  clear  by  the  stipulation  that  adminis- 
trative officers  whose  salary  is  over  2000  marks  ($500)  a  year  are 
not  insured ;  and  we  may  note  here  that  the  same  persons  are 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  other  acts,  on  accident  and  on 
old-age  pensions.  A  wider  and  more  important  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  agricultural  laborers;  but  a  supplementary 
act,  passed  in  1886,  made  provision  for  these  on  similar  princi- 
ples. Another  considerable  class  of  persons  is  not  enumerated 
in  the  act  of  1883,  that  of  domestic  servants,  to  whom  is  given 
simply  the  privilege  of  joining  the  insurance  system,  subject  of 
course  to  the  condition  of  paying  the  stated  premiums.  The  list 
can  leave  room  for  few  more  exceptions ;  and  practically  all  other 
persons  who  are  employed  at  wages,  men,  women,  and  children, 
are  insured.  And  they  must  be  insured  whether  they  will  or 
not.  As  to  the  fact  of  insurance,  there  is  no  choice.  But  the 
compulsion  is  applied,  not  directly  to  the  workmen,  but  prima- 
rily to  the  employers.  These  latter  must  act  as  agents  for  the  en- 
rollment of  the  insured  and  the  payment  of  the  premiums.  They 
are  bound  to  give  notice,  within  three  days  after  employment 
begins,  of  every  person  hired  by  them  who  comes  within  the 
terms  of  the  act;  and  they  are  bound  to  pay  the  contributions, 
or  premiums,  on  behalf  of  their  employees.  A  good  part  of 
these  charges,  moreover,  they  must  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
They  are  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  stipulated  wages  of  their 
workmen  two  thirds  of  what  they  pay  to  the  insurance  fund ;  but 
one  third  they  must  pay  out  of  their  own  means.  The  workman 
himself  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  process  of  joining 
the  insurance  organization  or  of  paying  the  contributions  by 
which  his  benefits  are  made  possible. 

In  the  insurance  associations  which  constitute  the  working 
machinery  of  the  sj^stem,  some  slight  degree  of  flexibility  exists. 
Several  sorts  of  insuring  bodies  are  permitted,  and  the  local  au- 
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thorities,  and  to  some  extent  even  the  employers  and  workmen 
themselves,  have  a  choice  as  to  which  form  of  insurance  they 
will  adopt.  The  most  common  is  that  of  the  Orlskrankenkasseti, 
or  local  sick  associations,  which  every  commune  (city,  town,  or 
village,  as  the  case  may  be)  has  authority  to  organize.  Their 
members,  that  is,  the  workmen  insured  in  them,  must  be  of  the 
same  trade,  and  not  less  than  100  in  number.  If  there  are  not  in 
the  place  as  many  as  100  persons  of  the  same  trade,  the  members 
of  two  or  more  trades  may  be  united  into  one  association.  The 
local  authorities,  as  has  just  been  said,  have  the  power  to  estab- 
lish them ;  but  if  they  fail  to  do  so  of  their  own  motion,  the 
higher  administrative  authorities  may  compel  them — a  mark  of 
the  complete  control  which  the  general  government  keeps  in  its 
hands  over  this  and  every  other  part  of  the  insurance  system. 
To  the  Ortskranlcenlcassen,  after  they  have  been  started  by  the  com- 
munes, is  granted  but  the  minimum  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  stipulated  that  the  employers  must  have  a  represen- 
tation on  their  governing  body,  not  exceeding  one  third  of  its 
members ;  beyond  this,  the  communal  authority  has  hardly  any 
check  except  from  the  higher  administrative  authorities.  It 
frames  the  regulations  under  which  every  association  must  con- 
duct its  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  these  higher  au- 
thorities. The  regulations  so  imposed  on  the  association  fix  the 
contributions  payable  by  employers  on  account  of  their  work- 
men, and  the  benefits  to  be  given  the  latter  (of  which  more  pres- 
ently); they  prescribe  the  election  of  the  officers  and  their 
powers,  the  procedure  of  the  association,  the  general  conduct  of 
its  affairs.  The  communal  authorities  may  at  any  time  inspect 
the  books,  papers,  and  accounts,  may  require  meetings,  may  im- 
pose fines  on  the  officers  for  neglect  of  duty.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  the  associations  are  simply  agents  of  the  government, 
delegated  to  do  certain  work,  and  held  to  strict  account  in  do- 
ing it.* 

The  other  possible  forms  oi  organization  are  based  on  that 

*  Most  of  the  work  of  sick  insurance  is  done  by  these  Ortskranhenhassen. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size  and  character.  In  the  city  of  Berlin,  there  was 
in  1888  an  association  of  chimney  sweeps  having  (it  would  seem  in  viola- 
tion of  law)  but  49  members;  while  the  general  association  of  Berlin  had 
no  less  than  63,000  members 
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just  described,  and  we  may  be  content  with  the  briefest  mention 
of  them.  Any  capitalist  who  employs  as  many  as  fifty  persona 
may  establish  an  independent  association,  whose  members  are 
his  own  workmen  only;  indeed,  he  may  be  compelled  by  the 
authorities  to  take  this  step.  Such  associations  are  controlled  in 
the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  local  sick  associa- 
tions. Again,  voluntary  friendly  societies,  composed  of  work- 
men alone  or  of  workmen  and  employers  united,  are  permitted, 
on  condition  that  their  regulations  and  procedure  guarantee  as 
much  in  the  way  of  benefits  as  the  compulsory  associations  give. 
As  building  operations  are  usually  conducted  by  contractors 
whose  relations  with  their  workmen  are  not  permanent,  the  work- 
men so  employed  are  insured  for  the  time  being  in  temporary 
associations.  Finally,  for  such  persons  as  are  not  taken  care  of 
by  one  or  another  of  these  nominally  independent  bodies,  the 
communes  themselves  undertake  the  task  of  insurance. 

So  much  for  the  machinery.  The  benefits  to  the  workman 
who  falls  sick  are  certainly  liberal.  He  (or  she — the  mascu- 
line pronoun  may  serve  us  throughout  to  indicate  either  sex) 
gets  free  medical  attendance,  with  medicine  and  all  needed  sur- 
gical and  medical  appliances.  If  he  is  disabled  from  work,  he 
gets  a  sick-pay  of  one  half  his  wages,  not  exceeding,  however, 
one  and  one  half  marks  per  day.  If  this  illness  ends  fatally,  the 
Ortskrankenkassen  or  similar  body  pays  to  his  representatives  a 
lump  sum  amounting  to  twenty  times  the  day  wages  of  a  com- 
mon laborer.  Some  conditions  and  limitations  are  attached  to 
these  benefits,  but  none  of  an  onerous  kind.  If  sickness  has  re- 
sulted from  brawls,  drunkenness,  or  sexual  excesses,  or  has  been 
brought  about  intentionally  (hardly  a  probable  contingenc}'),  the 
benefits  may  be  granted  only  in  part,  and  may  even  be  denied 
altogether.  The  sick-pay  in  any  case  is  to  begin  only  with  the 
third  day  after  illness  sets  in;  the  interval  of  three  days  being 
intended  to  shut  out  cases  of  petty  indisposition,  and  also  to  put 
some  obstacle  in  the  way  of  fraud  and  malingering.  At  most, 
the  benefits  are  to  be  granted  for  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks.  If 
sickness  continues  beyond  that  time,  the  poor-law  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  or  possibly  the  benefits  granted  by  the  other  insurance 
acts.      On  the  whole,  the  restrictions  are  not  considerable,  and 
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it  must   be  an  unusual  case  in  which  the  workman  who  falls 
ill  does  not  find  his  needs  sufficiently  met. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  second  act  of  the  series,  that  of  1884, 
for  insurance  against  accident.  Its  scope  is  comparatively  nar- 
row, for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  a  sickness  caused  by  accident 
are  not  affected  by  it.  Illness  resulting  from  accident  is  relieved 
in  its  early  stages  by  the  act  just  described,  for  insurance  against 
sickness.  The  special  relief  for  those  injured  by  accident  is 
given  only  if  the  lapse  of  thirteen  weeks  finds  them  still  sick  or 
helpless.  Moreover,  not  all  accidents  give  a  claim  to  relief,  but 
only  those  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  person's  employment 
— a  limitation  which  helps  in  explaining  some  peculiarities  pres- 
ently to  be  described.  And  further,  women  are  not  included  in 
the  terms  of  the  act,  though  in  other  respects  it  applies  to  the 
same  classes  as  the  earlier  measure  for  sick  insurance.  Coming 
now  to  its  main  provisions,  we  find  again  the  machinery  of  com- 
pulsory associations ;  but  the  members  of  the  associations  are  the 
employers,  not  the  workmen.  Every  one  who  hires  a  workman 
of  the  classes  affected  by  the  act  must  belong  to  a  great  trade 
association,  as  it  is  called  (Berufsgenossenschaft)',  the  brewers 
forming  one  association,  the  manufacturers  of  chemicals  another, 
and  so  on.  As  a  rule,  but  a  single  association  exists  for  each 
trade,  extending  over  all  Germany;  but  in  some  great  trades, 
such  as  the  textile  manufactures,  convenience  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  several  distinct  associations,  each  ramifying 
through  its  own  part  of  the  Empire.  There  were  several  reasons 
for  constituting  these  bodies  on  lines  so  different  from  those  fol- 
lowed in  insuring  against  sickness.  Accidents  show  a  steady 
average  only  with  large  bodies  of  men,  whereas  the  average  of 
sickness  holds  good  for  as  small  a  number  as  200  or  300.  Again, 
the  likelihood  of  accident  is  much  greater  in  some  employments 
than  in  others ;  greater,  for  instance,  in  mining  than  in  cotton- 
manufacturing.  Lastly,  it  was  argued  that  the  responsibility  for 
accidents  often  lay  on  the  employers,  and  the  associations  have 
been  arranged  so  that  they  may  not  only  compensate  for  acci- 
dents after  they  have  occurred,  but  may  endeavor  to  prevent 
them  from  occurring  at  all.  The  associations,  at  all  events,  are 
employers'  affairs,  and  the  employers  pay  all  the  expenses.     In 
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this  case,  the  workmen  contribute  nothing  whatever,  and  all  the 
benefits,  at  least  in  theory  of  law,  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
employers.  The  workmen  take  an  active  part  in  the  associa- 
tions in  one  direction  only.  They  elect  representatives  on  boards 
of  arbitration,  composed  half  of  workmen  and  half  of  emploj^ers, 
which  are  courts  of  appeal  on  applications  for  benefits  under 
the  act.  Some  check  of  this  sort  on  the  employers  was  felt  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  fulfilled  their  obli- 
gations without  cavil.  Finally,  the  associations  are  throughout 
under  government  superintendence,  this  time  in  the  shape  of  an 
Imperial  Insurance  Bureau.  Every  step  taken  by  the  associa- 
tions is  subject  to  the  will  of  this  bureau.  The  by-laws,  regula- 
tions, and  premiums  charged  must  have  its  approval ;  it  compels 
the  accumulation  of  reserve  funds ;  it  can  at  any  time  inspect  books, 
accounts,  vouchers;  it  is  a  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  disputes. 
The  imperial  government  exercises,  through  this  bureau,  the 
most  ample  control  over  the  execution  by  the  employers  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  them. 

The  benefits  to  the  injured  workman  are  liberal  enough.  All 
expenses  of  cure  (after  the  thirteen  weeks  during  which  sick  in- 
surance provides  for  him)  are  paid.  More  important  than  this,  if 
the  fourteenth  week  finds  him  still  unrestored,  he  gets  a  pension, 
lasting  so  long  as  he  is  disabled.  If  the  man  is  completely  and 
permanently  disabled,  he  gets  for  life  a  pension  of  two  thirds  of 
his  former  wages.  If  his  disability  is  only  partial,  the  pension  is 
two  thirds  of  what  he  has  lost  in  earning  capacity.  In  case  of 
fatal  accidents,  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  man  is  provided  for. 
A  lump  sum  is  first  paid  for  burial  expenses,  amounting  to 
twenty  days'  wages,  but  in  no  case  less  than  thirty  marks.  Then 
there  is  a  complicated  arrangement  of  pensions  for  widows,  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  parents.  The  widow  gets,  until  death  or 
another  marriage,  twenty  per  cent,  of  her  husband's  former 
earnings.  If  she  marries  again,  she  is  further  consoled  by  a 
quit-payment  of  three  times  the  annual  amount  of  this  pension. 
Each  child  under  fifteen  gets  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  father's 
former  earnings ;  if  the  child  loses  or  has  lost  its  mother,  twenty 
per  cent.  If  the  children  are  so  many  that  their  total  claims, 
added  to  the  mother's,  would  amount  to  more  than  sixty  per 
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cent.,  the  shares  of  all  are  reduced  so  as  not  to  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate that  maximum.  Finally,  parents  or  grandparents,  if  the 
son  or  grandson  was  their  sole  support,  get  twenty  per  cent,  of  his 
earnings.  All  these  pensions  vary  with  the  injured  man's  former 
earnings ;  he  therefore  gets  for  himself,  or  leaves  for  those  who 
had  depended  on  him,  a  provision  suited  to  the  habits  of  his  class. 

When  the  two  great  measures  for  insurance  against  sickness 
and  accident  had  been  passed,  and  had  been  supplemented  by 
some  minor  legislation  extending  their  benefits  to  classes  of  the 
population  not  originally  embraced  in  them,  it  was  supposed, 
even  by  well-informed  Germans,  that  the  work  was  completed,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  But  the  imperial  government,  with  the 
restless  energy  which  has  characterized  all  its  operations  during 
the  many  years  in  which  the  great  Chancellor  has  been  at  its 
head,  prepared  a  plan  for  extending  the  insurance  system  still 
further.  The  general  policy  by  this  time  had  secured  almost 
universal  support,  and  its  extension  could  not  be  consistently 
opposed.  The  political  chances  for  a  further  step  were  increased 
by  the  strong  favor  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  masterful 
young  Emperor.  The  discussions  on  the  new  departure  were 
therefore  confined  mainly  to  questions  of  organization  and  detail ; 
and  after  two  years  of  debate  they  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  May  last,  for  insuring  pensions  to  old  and  disabled  work- 
men. While  this  will  hardly  prove  the  last  of  the  measures  for 
social  reform  to  which  the  Germans  are  now  giving  such  eager 
attention,  it  doubtless  closes  the  legislation  in  the  particular  direc- 
tion of  workmen's  insurance.  To  go  farther  would,  at  all  events, 
certainly  pass  the  utmost  limits  of  safety. 

This  final  measure  is  even  wider  in  scope  than  its  fellows. 
The  opening  section  includes  in  its  provisions,  once  for  all,  prac- 
tically every  hired  person  over  sixteen — mechanic,  apprentice, 
laborer,  domestic  servant.  The  exception  of  administrative 
officers  whose  salary  exceeds  2,000  marks  a  year,  again  serves  to 
mark  off  the  "  working  "  classes  as  the  sole  beneficiaries.  For 
these,  the  conditions  imposed  are  in  no  way  onerous,  and  in 
some  directions  are  more  singular  in  what  is  waived  than  in  what 
is  insisted  on.  Thiis,  a  pension  is  not  to  be  granted  if  the  appli- 
cant can  be  shown  to  have  injured  himself  with  the  express  ob- 
12 
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ject  of  getting  it,  or  if  the  disability  was  the  result  of  a  criminal 
act  whereof  he  has  been  convicted.  But  drunkenness,  brawls, 
sexual  excesses,  which  are  carefully  excepted  from  the  compensa- 
tions of  the  earlier  acts  on  sickness  and  accident,  may  be  the  oc- 
casion of  pensions  under  this  measure;  a  person  whom  habitual 
drunkenness  has  disabled  from  work  may  yet  become  entitled  to 
a  pension  for  the  rest  of  bis  life.  The  only  precaution  for  such 
cases  is  a  regulation  for  paying  a  drunkard's  pension  in  kind,  and 
not  in  money.  The  conditions  are  stringent  in  but  one  direction: 
the  applicant  must  have  worked.  This  is  the  indirect  result  of 
the  requirement  that  contributions  on  the  applicant's  account  must 
have  been  paid  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  As  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  the  payment  of  contributions  can  take  place  (barring 
some  unimportant  exceptions)  only  as  a  result  of  working  for 
some  employer.  The  required  period  of  contribution  and  of  em- 
ployment is,  on  an  application  for  a  disability  pension,  five  years. 
If  old  age  is  to  be  the  ground  of  the  pension,  as  many  as  thirty 
years  are  required,  and  in  any  case,  a  pension  for  old  age  can  begin 
only  with  the  seventy-first  year  of  life.  In  either  case,  whether 
of  disability  or  of  old  age,  "years"  means,  not  calendar  years, 
but  certain  artificial  "  years  of  contribution."  A  year  of  contri- 
bution consists  of  but  forty-seven  weeks  of  work  and  premium- 
payment.  As  part  of  it,  moreover,  are  counted  all  periods  of 
ordinary  sickness,  and  all  of  military  service.  The  five  years,  or 
thirty,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  therefore  by  no  means  be  full 
working  years.  The  workman  who  is  ill,  or  serves  his  term  in  the 
army,  or  is  out  of  work  for  five  weeks,  or  takes  five  weeks  of 
vacation  during  each  year,  finds  himself  still  credited  on  the  in- 
surance books  for  every  week  that  passes,  and  may  secure  his 
full  complement  of  contributory  years  in  much  less  actual  work- 
ing time.  The  only  limitation  of  real  weight,  in  fact,  is  that  by 
which  the  pension  for  old  age  cannot  begin  earlier  than  the  first 
day  of  the  seventy-first  year  of  life. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  briefest  notice  of  other 
details  of  the  act,  important  and  suggestive  as  they  are.  The 
contributions,  or  premiums,  are  graded.  Workmen  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  according  to  wages  earned,  and  the  contribu- 
tions are  high  or  low  with  the  wages.     The  smallest  weekly  pre- 
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mium  is  14  pfennigs  (3£  cents)  a  week ;  the  largest  is  30  pfennigs 
(7-A-  cents).  These  contributions  are  paid  half  by  the  employers, 
half  by  the  workmen ;  the  whole  amount  being  of  course  always 
collected  from  the  employers,  who  may  then  dock  wages  for  half 
of  it.  The  benefits,  or  pensions,  are  similarly  graded;  so  that 
the  workman,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  insurance  acts,  gets  a 
provision  commensurate  with  his  earning  power  and  spending 
habits.  But  there  is  one  striking  peculiarity  in  this  year's  mea- 
sure :  the  pensions  yielded  by  the  contributions  from  emploj^ers 
and  workmen  are  increased  in  every  case  by  a  fixed  sum  of  fifty 
marks,  paid  by  the  empire.  The  general  taxpayer  (who  may  of 
course  be  the  workman  himself)  contributes  so  much  to  every 
pension.  The  effect  of  this  supplement  is,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  burden  of  the  new  pension  system  is  shared,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  in  equal  parts  by  the  workmen,  the  employers,  and  the 
imperial  treasury. 

The  total  pensions  naturally  vary  in  amount,  according  to 
the  wages,  class,  and  contributions  of  the  workman,  and,  in  case 
of  disability,  according  to  the  length  of  time  he  has  worked. 
The  minimum  in  either  case  is  a  little  more  than  100  marks  a 
year;  the  maximum  old-age  pension  is  about  200  marks,  the 
maximum  for  disability  nearly  300  marks. 

The  organization  of  the  whole  system — and  here  is  another 
important  point  of  difference  from  the  previous  acts — is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.  All  Germany  is  divided  into 
districts,  for  every  one  of  which  a  public  insurance  office  is  set 
up.  To  this  the  employers  pay  the  contributions  and  the  empire 
its  fixed  fifty  marks ;  from  this  the  workmen  receive  their  pen- 
sions. There  are  provisions  for  some  little  activity  by  the  insured, 
for  boards  of  arbitration  in  certain  sorts  of  cases,  for  advisory 
committees;  but  they  do  not  change  the  essentially  bureaucratic 
character  of  the  machinery. 

One  further  point  must  be  noticed,  significant  of  the  political 
situation  in  Germany,  and  extraordinary  even  in  this  extraor- 
dinary measure.  Pensions  are  to  be  paid  at  once ;  paid,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  the  insurance  offices  are  organized  and  the  machinery 
is  ready  to  work.  Obviously,  a  consistent  observance  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  act  is  based  would  require  a  preliminary 
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period  solely  of  contribution  and  accumulation.  No  pension  for 
disability  could  be  paid  till  five  years  of  contribution  had  passed, 
no  pension  for  old  age  till  thirty  such  years  had  passed.  But 
the  Germans  must  needs  make  haste.  One  great  object  of  all 
this  legislation  is  to  check  the  successes  of  the  out-and-out  Social- 
ists, to  loosen  their  hold  on  the  workmen,  to  convince  these  that 
they  are  cared  for  even  by  society  as  it  is.  Therefore  pensions 
fall  due,  with  some  minor  restrictions,  at  once.  The  workmen, 
the  employers,  the  taxpayers  of  the  present,  are  doubly  bur- 
dened. They  must  not  only  accumulate  funds  for  pensioning 
those  workmen,  now  contributing,  who  will  grow  old  or  become  dis- 
abled after  the  stipulated  period  of  waiting  has  elapsed;  they 
must  also  pension  those  who,  having  contributed  little  or  nothing, 
become  disabled  or  grow  old  in  the  immediate  future. 

Looking  now  at  the  whole  system  as  it  has  been  developed 
step  by  step  since  the  first  act  was  passed,  six  years  ago,  we  find 
that  the  German  workman  must  be  provided  for  if  he  falls  ill,  if 
he  is  injured  by  accident,  if  old  age  or  premature  infirmity  dis- 
ables him.  The  provision  is  not  excessive,  yet,  as  the  incomes 
and  habits  of  the  working  classes  go,  not  insufficient;  and  the 
terms  on  which  it  is  given  are  in  general  liberal.  One  important 
limitation,  however,  is  imposed  in  all  cases:  the  man  must  work. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  sick  association  only  so  long  as  he  works ; 
he  gets  benefits  for  such  accidents  only  as  occur  while  he  is  at 
work ;  the  pension  system  requires  a  period  of  contributions  which 
are  paid  only  while  the  man  works.  This  fundamental  condi- 
tion, it  is  true,  is  not  applied  with  severity.  In  sick  insurance, 
he  who  loses  his  employment  is  allowed  an  interval  of  three 
weeks  for  finding  a  new  job,  and  so  long  does  not,  if  he  falls  ill, 
lose  his  rights  to  aid.  The  Imperial  Insurance  Bureau,  the  final 
court  of  appeal,  has  given  a  most  liberal  construction  to  what  is 
meant  by  accidents  in  service.  As  to  pensions,  we  have  just 
seen  how  large  are  the  allowances  in  reckoning  the  periods  of 
contributory  time.  But  the  condition  remains,  that  a  man  must 
work  to  get  his  insurance,  of  whatever  sort. 

This  inseparable  connection  of  work  and  benefits  is  relied  on 
by  the  Germans  to  prevent  those  demoralizing  effects  which 
threaten  every  effort  of  good-will  and  charity  for  the  poor.     The 
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insurance  legislation  gives  no  guarantee  of  work ;  and  he  who, 
having  failed  to  find  work,  is  in  need,  must  have  recourse  to  the 
machinery  of  the  poor-law.  Whether  or  no  this  peculiarity  of  the 
system  will  save  it  from  ill  effects  on  character,  who  can  say? 
It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  strengthen  habits  of  industry  and 
providence.  The  benefits  which  employment  brings  may  stimu- 
late the  search  for  it ;  and  the  certainty  that,  if  misfortune  ensue,  the 
worst  need  not  be  feared,  may  incite  to  saving  for  the  future. 
Yet  we  who  are  used  to  Anglo-Saxon  ways  of  self-help  and  self- 
dependence,  look  with  suspicion  on  a  scheme  in  which  a  man 
partly  is  helped  by  others,  partly  compelled,  without  choice,  to 
help  himself.  Those  who  look  on  the  betterment  of  individual 
character  as  the  only  efficient  mode  of  improving  the  lot  of  the 
mass  of  mankind,  must  hesitate.  These  measures,  and  especially 
the  last  of  them,  leave  little  room  for  individual  development,  for 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  beneficiaries,  for  training  in  charac- 
ter. The  state  requires  all  and  sees  to  the  doing  of  all.  In 
practice,  the  system  must  reduce  itself  to  something  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  taxation  on  the  one  hand,  almsgiving  on  the 
other. 

F.  W.  Taussig. 
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Among  tlie  vast  changes  which  have  passed  over  the  civil- 
ized world  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  one,  comparatively 
insignificant,  has,  I  think,  hitherto  escaped  observation.  It  is  the 
disestablishment  of  fame.  From  earliest  classic  days  to  the 
verge  of  our  own,  the  desire  of  renown,  the  thirst  for  fame,  was 
a  passion  not  merely  readily  confessed,  but  boastfully  claimed  as 
highly  commendable  in  itself,  and  befitting  the  character  of  the 
purest  patriot  or  the  loftiest  poet.  It  were  to  run  over  the 
whole  field  of  literature  from  Pindar  to  Pope,  to  exhibit  the  in- 
genuous candor  wherewith  the  anxiety  to  be  celebrated,  the 
longing  for  the  "laurel  crown,"  the  desire  that  his  name  should 
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be  "trumpeted"  of  the  "goddess,"  was  avowed  by,  or  attributed 
confidently  to,  every  conqueror,  statesman,  artist,  or  poet.  To 
remain  "to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown,"  was  an  unbearable 
grievance  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  gave  "  Endymion  "  to  the 
world,  and  whose  soul  Shelley  thought  was 

.     .     .     "  Like  a  star 
Beckoning  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal  are." 

Greeks  and  Komans  believed,  with  Pliny,  that  "  the  happiest 
of  all  men  is  he  who  lives  in  the  conscious  certainty  of  post- 
humous fame  " ;  and  the  renaissance,  which  was  the  ghost  of 
paganism  revisiting  Europe,  re-enthroned  the  old  goddess  on 
high,  and  manifestly  counted  her  wreath  as  immeasureably  more 
splendid  than  the  aureole  of  a  saint.  The  meekest  of  Christian 
ecclesiastics,  who  had  preached  the  Beatitudes  all  his  days,  was, 
if  he  attained  to  a  bishopric,  certain  to  be  commemorated  on  his 
monument  by  an  epitaph  including  some  such  lines  as : 

Cujus  in  laudibus  celebrandis 
Nee  Fama  loquax, 

and  in  extreme  cases  to  take  his  final  rest  under  a  sprawling  mar- 
ble woman  armed  with  a  two-foot-long  trumpet. 
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Nothing  brought  home  to  the  consciousness  of  men  of  our 
generation  the  fact  that  the  love  of  fame  was  gone  out  of  date,  so 
thoroughly  as  the  simplicity  of  the  last  of  the  true  Grreek-souled 
artists,  John  Gibson,  who  was  wont  to  the  end  of  his  days  to 
confess  to  it  in  the  most  startling  manner,  and  tout  bonnement  left 
his  whole  fortune  of  £32,000  to  perpetuate  his  "fame"  by  the 
erection  of  a  gallery  of  his  works,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  We  may  look  in  vain  in  1890  for  any  sculp- 
tor, poet,  politician,  or  soldier  who  will  avow  that  he  works  or 
writes  or  fights  for  fame.  There  may  be  some  who,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  exert  themselves  under  the  stimulus  of  such  a 
motive ;  but  not  one  who  will  confess  it,  in  view  of  the  hurricane 
of  ridicule  and  "chaff"  which  the  admission  would  call  forth. 
It  is  the  correct  thing  to  assume  that  we  labor  from  pure  patriot- 
ism or  philanthropy,  or  from  disinterested  devotion  to  science  or 
art,  or  even,  quite  candidly,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre.  There 
is  no  danger  of  exciting  ridicule  by  professing  any  of  these  mo- 
tives, high  or  low.  But  to  admit  that  we  thirst  for  fame,  and  act 
with  a  view  to  winning  it,  would  be  to  make  ourselves  the 
laughing-stock  of  our  contemporaries. 

Such  a  change  in  the  common  estimate  of  a  once  universally- 
applauded  passion  is,  of  itself,  noteworthy.  It  becomes  still 
more  singular  when  we  find,  growing  up  in  the  vacant  place,  a 
bastard-brother  sentiment,  the  love  of  notoriety,  and  observe  that 
though  no  man  yet  openly  avows  harboring  this  last  in  his  breast, 
multitudes  are  credited  with  it  both  by  friends  and  foes,  and 
not  thought  much  the  worse  of  in  consequence.  To  confess  to 
the  ambition  for  fame  would  be  to  fall  into  mock-heroics  and 
bathos  and  become  the  mark  of  satire.  To  betray  the  love  of 
notoriety  may  be  slightly  vulgar,  but  readily  passes  muster  as  a 
rather  amiable  weakness  by  no  means  ridiculous,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  possessing  many  advantages,  political  and  commercial. 

According  to  Johnson's  definition,  "notoriousness  "  is  a  word 
"  commonly  used  of  things  known  to  their  disadvantage."  Fame 
is,  of  course  (unless  modified  by  some  depreciatory  adjective), 
understood  to  refer  to  things  known  to  their  advantage,  deeds 
worthy  of  praise,  "  splendid  transactions,"  of  which  the  superla- 
tive degree  is  "  glorious."     Here  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable 
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conclusion,  that  men  have  ceased  to  avow  their  desire  to  be  re- 
nowned for  "things  known  to  their  advantage,"  but  are  not 
ashamed  of  being  supposed  to  desire  to  be  renowned  for  things 
known  to  their  disadvantage!  Notoriety,  in  short,  is  fame,  minta 
that  element  of  honor  and  approval  of  the  public  conscience 
which  rendered  the  thirst  for  it  commendable  Men  in  our  own 
day,  like  gluttons,  care  for  the  quantity  of  their  celebrity,  not, 
like  gourmets,  for  its  quality.  Carried  to  its  proper  reductio  ad 
absurdum,  we  see  this  state  of  feeling  exemplified  by  the  young 
readers  of  "  penny  dreadfuls,"  who  sigh  for  the  renown  of  a  Dick 
Turpin,  and  are  indifferent  to  the  prizes  of  their  village  school. 
It  may  not  be  wasted  time  to  make  a  little  study  of  this  modern 
love  of  notoriety,  which  is  pervading  so  many  hearts  in  Europe, 
and  still  more  (it  is  commonly  believed)  in  America,  and  which 
bids  fair  to  become  an  important  factor  in  human  concerns  in  all 
future  generations.  What  are  the  essential  springs  of  the  senti- 
ment, and  what  are  its  claims  to  contempt  or  sympathy? 

In  truth,  there  are  (legitimately)  in  every  human  soul  two 
opposing  forces :  the  centripetal,  which  draws  us  to  our  kind,  and 
the  centrifugal,  which  causes  us  to  isolate  ourselves.  We  are 
impelled  by  an  inward  necessity  to  seek  a  social  existence,  and 
so  create  human  society,  and  at  the  same  time  to  vindicate 
the  great  fact  of  personality,  and  so  secure  individuality.  Even 
the  humblest  man  cannot,  without  breaking  the  law  of  his  being, 
allow  his  personality  to  be  swamped  or  merged  in  that  of  an- 
other or  of  any  corporate  body,  or  sink  from  a  man  into  a  num- 
ber. The  prison  authorities  who,  for  their  own  convenience,  or 
perhaps  with  the  humane  intention  of  effacing  black  records, 
have  reduced  convicts  from  "  George  "  or  "John  "  or  "Jane,"  to 
"Number  Fifty-three  "  or  "Six  Hundred  and  Forty  "  or  "  One 
Thousand  and  Ninety-five,"  have  all  unwittingly  created  a  new 
source  of  disturbance  and  revolt,  a  source  which  unhappily  works 
most  persistently  in  the  higher-natured  criminals,  of  whom  each 
in  his  dim  way  feels  that  he  must  assert  his  individuality,  must 
be  noticed  for  something,  as  a  man,  and  not  be  counted  over  as  a 
number.  This  "  something  "  is,  of  course,  where  so  little  freedom 
exists,  more  frequently  rebellious  disorder  than  good  conduct. 

My  attention  was  first  awakened  to  this  fact  of  psychology 
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when  I  attempted  for  some  years  to  aid  my  venerated  friend, 
Mary  Carpenter,  in  her  labors  of  love  at  Red  Lodge  Reformatory 
for  Criminal  Girls.  Our  poor  little  charges,  who  had  all  been 
committed  to  the  reformatory  for  theft  or  some  other  offense, 
were  of  course  dressed  in  uniform,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
possible  equality  of  justice  and  tenderness.  But  every  one  of 
them,  down  to  the  most  miserable,  saddened  little  creature,  re- 
quired to  be  individually  noticed,  praised,  blamed,  looked  at,  and 
addressed  by  name.  Any  neglect  to  follow  this  rule  invariably 
led  to  self-assertion  and  naughtiness,  culminating  sometimes  in 
apparently  motiveless  fury.  Outside  of  prisons,  the  same  neces- 
sity for  the  vindication  of  the  ego  exists,  though  it  naturally  as- 
sumes less  offensive  forms.  Where  the  full  tribute  to  it  is  paid 
by  affectionate  and  appreciative  friends,  it  never  needs  to  emerge 
into  activity.  It  is  easy  to  be  humble  when  all  around  us  love 
and  praise  us.  The  difficulty  is  to  avoid  angry  self-assertion 
when  our  neighbors  ignore  alike  our  good  and  evil  qualities,  or 
treat  us  as  nullities. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint  we  may  find,  I  think,  even  in 
the  vulgar  love  of  notoriety,  a  development,  coarse  and  exces- 
sive indeed,  but  still  a  genuine  development,  of  legitimate  self- 
assertion.  Or  we  may  even  go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  also  an 
abnormal  development  of  the  more  than  legitimate,  the  righteous 
and  beautiful,  desire  for  the  sympathy  of  our  kind.  The  public 
speaker  who  for  the  first  time  masters  his  voice  and  words,  and 
feels  the  thrill  of  a  common  emotion  passing  electrically  between 
himself  and  his  audience,  experiences  an  enrichment,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  his  personal  life,  which  is  a  revelation  of  the  resources 
of  human  sympathy,  hidden  forever  in  those  dumb  lives  which 
find  no  outlet  either  in  tongue  or  pen.  It  may,  perhaps,  to  some 
natures  supply  something  of  the  same  kind  of  extended  and  mul- 
tiplied personality,  to  win  notoriety,  and  to  know  their  names 
and  acts  to  be  on  many  lips. 

But,  on  the  threshhold  of  notoriety,  for  whatsoever  reason  it 
may  be  sought  or  coveted  (of  course,  it  is  often  simply  a  matter 
of  trade  profits,  and  worth  so  many  pounds  or  dollars),  we  are 
bound  to  recognize  the  existence  of  those  opposing  tastes  as  re- 
gards publicity  and  privacy,  which,  as  they  may  be  partitioned, 
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inevitably  render  notoriety  pur  et  simple  a  pleasure  or  a  pain. 
To  the  man  who  inherits  the  old-world  sentiments  (or  prejudices, 
whichever  we  may  call  them)  in  favor  of  privacy,  it  is  impossible 
that  notoriety,  even  of  the  most  favorable  kind,  should  not  bring 
with  it  a  sense  of  violation  of  the  bienseances,  of  being  "rubbed 
the  wrong  way,"  of  derogation  of  dignity,  almost  such  as  is  felt 
by  the  poor  inmate  of  an  Eastern  zenana  when  brought  unveiled 
into  the  street.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  or  woman  brought  up 
with  the  familiar  sense  of  publicity,  for  instance,  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  stage,  generally  accepts  any  amount  of  notoriety 
without  roughening  a  hair. 

The  difference  extends  to  nations.  On  no  subject  do  English 
and  American  tastes  differ  more  widely  than  on  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  publicity.  The  average  Englishman,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  entertains  a  profound  conviction  that  privacy 
is  an  invaluable  privilege  for  which  it  is  quite  worth  while  to 
barter,  as  regards  his  abode  and  grounds,  light,  air,  and  beauty; 
and  as  regards  his  domestic  circle,  all  the  intellectual  pleasures 
of  varied  society.  If  he  be  owner  of  a  fine  estate,  he  builds  a 
high  wall  or  a  lofty  paling,  often  excluding  lovely  and  extended 
views,  round  his  park ;  and  if  he  be  a  shopkeeper,  he  prefers  to 
spend  a  summer  evening  in  a  stuffy  back  parlor  behind  impene- 
trable blinds,  rather  than  to  sit,  as  a  Frenchman  or  German  does 
every  evening,  at  a  table  before  a  cafe  in  the  airiest  and  liveliest 
street.  Even  the  British  drudge  who  earns  her  scant  livelihood  as 
a  charwoman,  will  boast  that  when  she  goes  "  home  "  to  her  poor 
lodging-room,  she  "  always  keeps  herself  to  herself,"  and  ignores 
with  conscious  pride  the  occupant  of  the  adjacent  garret.  Until 
the  rise  of  the  pestilent  "  society  papers  "  in  London,  no  public 
journal  described  the  homes,  the  furniture,  the  dress,  or  the 
habits  of  eminent  men  and  women,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
a  grandiose  "  Morning  Post "  report  of  a  particularly  splendid 
ball  or  state  dinner,  or  the  court  milliner's  list  of  dresses  at  the 
Queen's  drawing-room.  Even  to  this  day,  when  all  manner  of 
breaches  have  been  made  in  the  wall  of  the  Englishman's  "  cas- 
tle," he  remains  attached  to  the  idea  of  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween public  and  private  life,  and  resents  any  infringement  of 
the  line  where  he  still  flatters  himself  he  can  divide  himself  as  a 
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private  individual,  from  himself  as  a  statesman,  author,  or  artist. 
The  Queen  and  her  great  poet  laureate,  at  the  summit  of  all 
"fame,"  are  perhaps  in  the  whole  nation  the  two  who  would  feel 
most  indignant  at  any  invasion  of  their  still-reserved  privacy. 

Having  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  describe  accurately  the  current 
sentiment  of  Americans  on  this  subject,  but  such  experience  as 
I  and  many  friends  have  had,  and  the  whole  tone  of  American 
literature  and  journalism  so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  indicate 
that  the  invasion  of  a  man's  privacy,  so  far  from  being  held  to 
constitute  an  affront,  is  rather  felt  in  America  to  involve  a 
compliment.  An  American  expects  to  receive  smiling  thanks 
from  his  friend  for  publishing  a  paragraph  about  him  for  which 
an  Englishman  would  fear  he  might  be  "  cut."  The  American 
practice  of  combining  the  duties  of  a  leader-writer  to  a  great 
newspaper  with  that  of  purveyor  of  news  (a  union  of  duties  un- 
heard of  in  English  journalism),  must  be  partly  answerable  for 
the  horrid  fashion  of  everlasting  personal  gossip  which  the  Lon- 
don society  newspapers  have  unhappily  introduced  into  England. 
Some  time  ago,  an  American  gentleman,  who  could  scarcely  have 
been  a  common  reporter,  asked  me  in  a  private  letter  to  tell  him 
who  were  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  subscribed  to  swell 
a  fund  which  he  was  collecting  for  a  special  purpose.  In  a 
letter  (which  I  supposed  would  be  equally  private)  I  gave  the 
desired  information,  and  then,  to  my  unbounded  astonishment, 
received  a  note  from  the  inquirer,  saying  he  meant  to  publish 
my  interesting  reply  in  a  certain  American  newspaper.  Know- 
ing how  much  the  persons  concerned  would  dislike  such  public- 
ity, however  friendty,  I  wrote  instantly  to  stop  the  use  of  my 
letter.  It  appeared,  nevertheless,  ere  long  in  a  Boston  paper; 
and  the  gentleman  who  had  sent  it  for  publication  (after  confessing 
that  he  had  received  my  prohibition  in  good  time)  added,  with 
ineffable  coolness,  that  my  letter  was  "  too  good  to  be  lost." 

That  anybody,  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  should  enter- 
tain an  objection  to  being  "  interviewed,"  and  described  at  length 
as  to  height,  weight,  complexion,  features,  dress,  voice,  manners, 
and  habits,  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  or  that  he  or  she 
should  shrink  from  seeing  his  or  her  parents,  husband,  wife, 
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brother,  sister,  son,  or  daughter  exposed  in  a  similar  pillory,  is 
an  idea  which  seems  never  to  occur  to  the  contemporary  Ameri- 
can mind.  On  the  contrary,  an  impression  obviously  prevails 
that  to  draw  a  man's  portrait  in  pen  and  ink,  even  if  it  be  a  cari- 
cature, is  a  tribute  of  respect  which  ought  to  be  accepted  with 
gratitude. 

Another  evidence  of  the  same  state  of  feeling  is  to  be  found 
in  the  evidently  honest  belief  of  traveling  Americans  of  the 
second  and  third  orders,  that  any  English  man  or  woman  must 
be  flattered  to  be  told  loudly  and  publicly,  and  perhaps  across  a 
table  d'hote,  that  the  speaker  has  "  heard "  of  him,  or  her,  in 
America.  The  love  of  notoriety,  it  is  obviously  felt,  cannot  fail 
to  be  gratified  by  such  an  announcement.  While  an  English- 
man shyly  approaches  an  artist,  politician,  or  author,  especially 
an  old  one,  by  gentle  steps,  speaking  first  of  indifferent  subjects, 
and  at  last,  in  tete-a-tete,  conveys  the  fact  that  he  knows  and  sym- 
patizes  with,  or  perhaps  admires,  the  work  of  the  person  he  ad- 
dresses, every  chit  of  a  girl  hailing  from  the  States  thinks  she  is 
behaving  prettily  in  addressing  one  who  might  be  her  grand- 
father, telling  him  out  straight  and  pro  bono  publico,  that  she  has 
known  all  about  him  in  America,  and  that  though  she  does  not, 
of  course,  agree  with  his  politics,  or  his  principles  of  art,  or  the 
purpose  of  his  books,  she  thinks  well  of  them,  notwithstanding, 
and  is  pleased  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  come  across  another  modern  pas- 
sion the  gratification  of  which  works  in  with  the  love  of  notoriety 
from  the  opposite  side.  Not  only  does  the  person  concerned  love 
to  be  notorious,  but  the  public  loves  to  be  informed  about  the 
notorious  person.  So  far  as  I  see,  a  taste  for  the  study  of  indi- 
vidual character,  not  exclusively  of  interesting  persons,  but  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  singularly  developed  in  Amer- 
ica. Judging  by  the  careful  stippling-in  of  character-drawing 
by  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  Howells,  and  many  lesser  American 
novelists,  and  by  the  letters  and  conversation  of  American  ac- 
quaintances, there  exists  in  the  great  Eepublic  an  all-pervading 
hunger  for  elaborate  descriptions  of  human  beings,  great,  small, 
and  mediocre,  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  British  soul. 
Curiosity  seems  to  be  boundless  and  insatiable  concerning  people 
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in  general;  such  a  curiosity  as  Robinson  Crusoe  might  legiti- 
mately have  felt  for  the  owner  of  the  foot  which  left  its  track  on 
his  desert  shore,  but  which  in  our  old,  overcrowded  land  we  alto- 
gether fail  to  keep  burning.  Unless  a  man  be  very  great  or  very 
gifted,  or  unless  he  be  mixed  up  in  some  exciting  business  or 
brought  into  close  relationship  with  himself,  the  average  English- 
man feels  only  the  most  languid  curiosity  about  his  neighbor's 
height  and  weight,  fortune,  and  general  idiosyncrasy.  Perhaps 
we  might  draw  the  contrast  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  in  England 
interest  ourselves  in  people  oftenest  for  the  sake  of  the  move- 
ments in  which  they  are  concerned,  whereas  Americans  take  in- 
terest in  movements  for  the  sake  of  the  people  concerned  in 
them.  For  example,  they  would  aid  home  rule  for  the  sake  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  To  hear  that  a  gentleman  with  whom  we  never 
expect  to  have  any  intercourse  or  dealings  is  stopping  at  a  house 
five  hundred  miles  away ;  that  he  is  five  feet  seven  in  height, 
weighs  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  is  called  John  Smith ; 
that  he  has  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  is  married  to  Mary 
Smith,  and  they  have  four  children,  is  the  sort  of  information 
which  we  never  dream  of  communicating  to  an  English  friend, 
knowing  it  will  simply  bore  him.  But,  with  slight  variations,  it 
is  the  sort  of  colorless  gossip  which  pervades  American  books 
and  letters  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  it  can  do  so  only  because 
the  writers  are  aware  that  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  their 
countrymen.  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  charming  letters  to  his  wife, 
apologizes  for  writing  small  vignettes  of  description,  saying  he 
knows  she  will  be  interested  in  them — an  apology,  by  the  way, 
which  rather  conveys  the  impression  that  the  letters  were  in- 
tended for  posthumous  publication,  else  why  the  apology?  But 
Mr.  Motley  wrote  of  statesmen  and  politicians  before  whom 
Europe  trembled,  and  concerning  whom,  as  the  subjects  of  future 
history,  curiosity  is  inevitable  and  legitimate.  It  is  the  interest 
in  nobodies,  in  men,  women,  and  children  whose  achievements,  if 
any,  are  of  a  wholly  insignificant  kind,  which  is  so  remarkable 
among  Americans.  Talk  of  political  or  religious  opinions,  or  of 
the  advance  or  failure  of  causes,  wise  or  foolish  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  our  American  friends  exhibit,  perhaps  not  unnaturally, 
little  be}rond  a  second-hand  interest  in  them,  for  our  sakes  as 
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participators  therein;  but  touch  on  the  personal  character,  looks, 
conduct,  circumstances  of  the  men  concerned,  and  in  a  moment 
the  most  animated  curiosity  is  awake. 

In  the  long-past  years  of  my  youth  it  was  a  canon  of  good 
style  in  literature  to  write  as  little  in  the  first  person,  and  in  ar- 
gument to  touch  on  persons  as  rarely,  as  might  be  consistent  with 
lucidity  and  force.  The  rule  early  impressed  on  me  still  re- 
mains, in  my  humble  judgment,  a  good  one,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
observed  compatibly  with  the  gratification  of  American  popular 
taste.  Several  years  ago  the  editor  of  a  leading  American  peri- 
odical did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  contribute  a  paper  on 
the  state  of  religious  parties  in  England.  I  had  recently  pub- 
lished a  little  work,  "Broken  Lights,"  wherein  I  had  endeavored 
to  define  the  theological  standpoint  of  the  High,  Low,  and  Broad 
Churches,  and  of  the  other  religious  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  and 
I  naturally  understood  that  it  was  something  of  this  kind  which 
was  required.  Inquiring  further,  however,  I  received  the  aston- 
ishing hint  that  what  was  wanted  was  nothing  of  this  sort  at  all, 
but  descriptions  and  anecdotes  of  certain  eminent  divines  whose 
friendship  I  had  the  honor  to  share,  and  of  as  many  more  as  I 

could  depict  for  the  entertainment  of  the  readers  of  the  " 

Review." 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  attempt  to  fathom  the  sources  of 
these  two  correlated  sentiments,  the  indifference  to  privacy,  and 
the  excessive  interest  in  people,  which  together  combine  to  make 
the  love  of  notoriety  more  prominent  in  America  than  it  is,  as 
yet,  in  England.  A  great  deal  of  kindliness  and  genuine  human 
sympathy  must  assuredly  be  at  the  bottom  of  both  sentiments. 
We  attach  much  importance  to  privacy  only  when  we  have  a 
certain  shy  mistrust  of  our  fellow-creatures  en  masse.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  scarcely  interest  ourselves  in  ordinary 
people,  unless  we  are  richly  endowed  with  sympathy  and  warm 
with  the  sense  of  human  brotherhood.  The  manifestations  of 
these  feelings  may  be  foolish  or  absurd  or  vulgar,  but  at  the 
root  they  must  be  better  and  more  wholesome  than  exclusiveness 
or  indifference. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  result  that  either  the  love  of  fame  ' 
or  the  love  of  notoriety  is  an  inevitable  part  of  human  nature  in 
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the  present  and  future,  as  in  the  past.  We  cannot  really  cease 
to  care  for  the  opinion,  the  sympathy  rather,  of  large  numbers 
of  our  fellow-men.  When  we  pretend  to  drop  the  desire  of 
fame,  it  is  only  to  fall  into  the  love  of  notoriety;  and  of  the  two 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  former  is  the  nobler.  It 
has,  indeed,  received  a  tinge  of  absurdity  from  the  follies  which 
have  been  incrusted  on  it;  and  the  sneering  and  detracting 
habits  of  the  modern  club  and  of  society  talk  have  forever  made 
it  impossible  to  re-install  the  old  goddess,  fallen  and  broken  like 
Dagon.  But  it  ought,  I  think,  to  be  recognized  that  the  desire 
ot  notoriety,  if  it  is  to  be  a  good  and  not  wholly  an  evil  public 
influence,  must  be  the  desire  of  notoriety  for  some  excellence  or 
bravery ;  not,  for  example,  for  being  the  "  wickedest  man  in  the 
world,"  or  for  having  run  away  in  battle  faster  than  man  ever 
ran  before.  A  longing  for  the  approval  of  our  fellow-men,  and 
for  their  memory  of  our  names  hereafter  with  honor  and  bene- 
diction, is,  indeed,  a  less  pure  and  exalted  passion  than  the  ambi- 
tion to  be  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  the  all-knowing  Searcher  of 
Hearts;  but,  just  in  as  far  as  it  is  of  good  men,  of  those  whose 
consciences  echo  the  voice  in  our  own  souls,  that  we  desire  the 
approval,  it  is  a  wholesome  and  generous  sentiment,  and  one  in 
which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any  genuine  lover  of  his  kind 
can  be  altogether  lacking. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  thirst  for  the  applause  of  fools  and 
scoundrels,  the  desire  of  notoriety  irrespective  of  approval,  is  a 
weakness  deserving,  not  of  the  indulgence  it  commonly  receives, 
but  of  contempt.  There  is  nothing  in  it  either  good  or  sound ; 
and  the  stimulation  it  offers  must  all  be  in  base  directions,  such 
as  the  accumulation  of  monstrous  wealth,  or  habits  of  senseless 
eccentricity,  or  perhaps  even  of  superlative  and  exorbitant  vice. 
Better,  after  all,  revert  to  Fame  and  her  trumpet,  than  proceed 
to  organized  claques,  and  modern  newspaper  puffery.  Better  to 
say  frankly,  with  Ovid : 

"  If  'tis  allowed  to  poets  to  divine, 

One-half  of  round  eternity  is  mine," 

than  to  enjoy  the  proud  notoriety,  throughout  the  Far  West,  of 
being  the  "  wickedest  man  in  the  world." 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
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The  vital  questions,  large  and  small,  touch  at  last  the 
supreme  interest,  the  life  that  we  live  one  with  another.  Start 
at  whatever  point  we  may,  it  is  at  the  great  center,  our  common 
humanity,  that  all  lines  of  anxious  investigation  meet.  We  are 
in  a  scientific  time,  but  the  scienlia  scientiarum  is  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  All  the  signs  of  thought  and  action,  events,  litera- 
ture, these  pages,  the  daily  press,  gatherings  and  combinations, 
point  this  way.  Says  one  of  the  students,  "All  the  problems  are 
fast  resolving  themselves  into  one,  the  social  problem.  Science, 
moving  along  its  own  path,  has  brought  mankind  face  to  face 
with  it."  And,  as  the  way  of  science  usually  is,  it  is  attention 
to  the  apparently  insignificant  and  familiar  that  finally  reveals 
the  hidden  laws,  and  places  man  in  a  larger  and  better  world. 

Philosophy,  history,  art,  religion  have  not  said  much  of  the 
"  evening  party,"  as  it  is  or  as  it  has  been;  and  they  have  done 
little  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be.  Philosophy  has  found  in 
it  phenomena  rather  than  substance,  and  an  atmosphere  not  suffi- 
ciently rare.  History  has  dealt  with  larger  politics  and  deeper 
diplomacies,  bloodier  strifes,  parliaments  more  deliberate.  No 
department  of  the  fine  arts  has  beheld  high  visions  or  been  en- 
tranced with  majestic  ideals  among  its  costumes  and  decorations. 
Religion,  for  the  most  part,  has  not  seen  fit  to  stop  long  enough 
between  the  Jerusalem  of  tradition  and  the  Jericho  of  foreign 
missions  to  inquire  diligently  whether  or  not  traveling  humanity 
has  been  wounded  and  robbed  and  left  half  dead  there,  and,  after 
a  glance  and  an  exclamation,  has  passed  by  on  the  other  and 
more  ecclesiastical  side.  But  there,  nevertheless,  all  the  while, 
humanity  has  been. 

In  that  careful  preservation  b}^  nature  of  type,  as  compared 
with  her  carelessness  of  the  single  life,  which  Temayson  has  made 
familiar  by  a  poetic  epigram,  hardly  any  example  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  reappearance,  under  all  sorts  of  guises,  in  every  age, 
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and  in  all  classes,  excepting  possibly  the  most  barbarous,  of  the 
gregarious  habit  of  men  and  women  gathering  together  at  the 
promptings  of  a  social  instinct,  and  with  no  other  object  than  its 
gratification.  Not  the  council  of  government,  not  army  or  school 
or  conventicle  of  worship,  hardly  the  family  itself,  discloses  a  more 
persistent  vitality.  Into  this  popular,  diversified,  vague,  un- 
defined, undefended  shape  the  social  nature  throws  itself  out. 
One  of  its  peculiarities  is  its  unnamableness.  We  have  desig- 
nated it  loosely  and  inaccurately.  Few  words  have  a  meaning 
less  fixed  than  "party,"  and  it  is  not  obvious  why  it  should  be 
applied  to  a  scene  where  people  are  less  apart  than  elsewhere. 
As  to  the  "evening,"  everybody  knows  that  the  Protean  creature 
we  are  trying  to  identify  is  likely  enough  to  emerge  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  its  two  termini  shifting  with  the  degree  of 
sanity  in  the  community,  generally  moving  forward  on  the  noc- 
turnal scale  pari  passu  with  the  advance  of  luxurious  foolishness. 
Wherein  a  "  reception  "  differs  from  an  "  assembly,"  or  a  "  ball  " 
from  a  "cotillon  party,"  or  an  "afternoon  tea"  from  a  tea  after 
sunset,  or  a  pink  tea  from  a  tea  that  is  green,  who  knows?  All 
we  need  is  a  tolerable  common  understanding  of  what  we  have 
in  mind,  a  something  too  formless  for  an  institution,  too  irregu- 
lar for  an  organization,  too  vital  for  a  machine,  too  heartless  for 
a  fraternity,  too  lawless  for  a  school,  too  decent  for  a  masquerade, 
with  too  much  lying  for  a  bureau,  and  too  many  passions  for  a 
pageant.  There  are  the  competitions,  matches,  risks,  calculations 
of  a  perilous  game,  the  interchanges  of  an  imponderable,  imma- 
terial commerce,  musical  voices  from  inharmonious  breasts,  spite- 
ful courtesies,  magnificent  meannesses.  There  are  songs  of  peace, 
flying  arrows  of  malice  and  revenge,  bonds  and  fragments  of 
friendships,  charming  veils  over  hidden  horrors,  laughter  rippling 
over  dark  depths  of  silent  agony.  One  has  only  to  reflect  a  mo- 
ment how  considerable  a  section  of  the  lives  of  many  men  and 
more  women  these  activities  occupy,  what  capacities  they  include, 
what  forces  they  engage,  the  interplay  between  life  and  life,  the 
issues  and  destiny  of  character,  the  august  responsibility,  to  com- 
prehend that  "society,"  even  in  this  limited  sense,  is  a  study 
for  the  wisest  minds.     What  it   is,  and  what  it  might  be,  are 

two  questions. 
13 
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Shall  we  venture  on  a  slight  analysis  of  the  complex  motive? 
First,  we  find  in  it,  on  the  part  of  the  provider,  and  soniewlmt 
also  with  the  guest,  an  honorable  constraint  of  obligation.  To 
live  without  self-disrespect  a  householder  must  acknowledge,  in 
a  practical  way,  a  social  "duty"  or  tax,  of  which  custom  is  the 
assessor,  cards  of  invitation  are  the  passport,  and  dressmaker, 
florist,  and  caterer  are  the  collectors.  "  We  must  ask  the  Biving- 
tons,  for  they  have  invited  us."  "  We  must  make  a  party  for 
the  Seymours,  or  the  Seymours  will  hold  a  reception  of  which 
we  shall  know  only  by  a  distressful  hearing  of  the  ear."  So 
equity  and  thrift  meet  together;  favors  received  and  favors  ex- 
pected, twin  appeals  to  gratitude,  kiss  each  other.  Other  equiva- 
lents for  such  hospitality  are  supposed  to  be  known  to  "  practical 
politicians." 

People  like  to  show  what  they  have,  the  house  they  live  in, 
how  they  are  getting  on,  and  the  proofs  of  their  taste,  such  as 
they  are,  in  furniture  and  pictures.  The  wife  of  the  trader  of 
rising  fortune,  or  of  the  member  of  Congress  whose  statesmanship 
has  reaped  an  unpublished  harvest  in  the  proceeds  of  lucrative 
"appointments,"  must  make  her  little  home-exposition.  Tak- 
ing as  genial  a  view  as  we  can  of  the  nature  that  is  in  us  all,  there 
is  a  pathetic  soul  of  aspiration  in  persons  feeble.  A  part  of  the 
love  of  display  is  an  interest  in  our  neighbors  and  a  sanguine 
hope  that  they  will  take  an  interest  in  us.  Is  not  this  looking  for 
approval  first  cousin  to  sympathy?  Motives  easily  mix.  "  Come, 
friends,  and  share  our  harmless  pleasure;  and  without  cynically 
calling  it  pride,  behold  these  bits  of  elegance  which  cost  us 
money.  You  shall  look  at  them  for  nothing ;  and  if  some  ac- 
quaintances shall  come  who  neither  admire  nor  love  us  very 
much,  no  matter;  we  shall  not  hate  each  other  the  worse.  If 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  may  'exhibit,'  why 
may  not  my  husband  and  I?  "  One  touch  of  human  vanity  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.  Only,  this  hussif  will  remember,  if  she  is 
discreet,  that  if  the  pomp  is  too  gorgeous  the  cohesive  force  is 
exchanged  for  repulsion ;  excesses  react ;  social  classes  are  driven 
apart ;  roots  of  envious  bitterness  spring  up.  The  best-bred  will 
say,  "  This  sumptuousness  is  barbaric;  "  ostentation  is  as  vulgar 
in  the  rich  as  in  the  poor;    besides,  at  wasteful   extravagance 
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under-paid  workmen  and  over-tasked  women  will  feel  resentful ; 
what  calls  itself  labor  will  growl  at  what  calls  itself  capital, 
swearing  communistic  oaths  or  threatening  anarchic  vengeance. 
As  civilization  ripens,  refined  by  Christianity,  the  true  noblesse 
oblige  is  found  in  the  simplicity  which  is  the  best  promoter  of 
equality,  the  concealed  condescension  which  is  not  patronage  but 
principle,  protecting  the  self-respect  of  the  less  favored,  en- 
couraging honesty,  abating  temptations  to  fraud  and  crime,  and 
so  exercising  a  gracious  and  graceful  ministry  of  righteousness. 
American  society  has,  here  and  there,  a  republican  queen  who 
by  a  cheerful  example  of  accomplished  moderation  averts  dis- 
order, nourishes  contentment  among  plain  families,  and  is  a  better 
patriot  than  the  politicians. 

Ascending  still  higher,  this  party-going  world  might  come  to 
a  consciousness  of  a  positive  capacity  of  beneficence.  Reaching 
that  elevation,  it  takes  rank  with  great  normal  agencies  of  human 
betterment,  intellectual  and  moral.  People  get  together  with  a 
direct  intention  to  improve  themselves  and  one  another,  and  with 
a  more  or  less  distinct  conviction  that  fashionable  assemblings 
hitherto  have  been  a  stupenduous  illusion ;  scenes  from  which  all 
serious  convictions,  by  a  superciliousness  which  is  an  abomination 
or  by  a  silliness  which  is  pitiable,  have  been  systematically  ex- 
cluded. All  along,  in  centers  of  thought,  from  Alexandria  to  St. 
Louis,  occasional  traces  of  this  loftier  conception  have  appeared. 
The  social  spirit  has  allied  itself  with  letters,  with  science,  with 
political  reform,  with  ancient  and  modern  art,  with  classical  learn- 
ing, with  the  commemoration  as  well  as  the  stimulation  of  genius, 
and  even  with  original  discovery.  Paris  preeminently,  and  Heidel- 
berg and  Berlin  and  Edinburgh  bear  splendid  witness.  The  salon 
has  borrowed  the  cleverness  of  clubs,  the  erudition  of  libraries, 
the  conversational  gifts  of  fine  women,  the  manners  of  courts,  the 
experience  of  travelers,  the  imagination  of  poets.  In  these  rare 
instances  society  has  liberated  itself  from  the  stupefying,  stultify- 
ing tyranny  of  wealth.  The  spirit  has  asserted  its  supremacy 
over  the  flesh.  Fashion  has  been  made  a  servant,  not  a  mistress. 
Why  should  not  they,  in  our  cities  and  college  towns,  who  have 
acquired  knowledge  and  keep  a  conscience,  and  happen  to  hold 
property  at  the  same  time,  conspire  to  raise  the  tone  of  talk  out 
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of  the  vapidity  and  vacuity  ox  the  average  upper-class  drawing- 
room?  Why  not  detach  gentility  from  snobbery,  decorum  from 
dreariness?  Why  not  forestall  the  effects  of  that  calamity  which 
President  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Harvard  University,  deplored,  when 
he  set  the  present  writer  to  thinking  by  saying  to  him,  fifty 
years  ago,  of  an  exquisitely-polished  undergraduate  whose  mind 
was  upon  horses  and  cravats:  '"This  young  man  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  inherit  a  great  estate"?  Why  not  reconstruct 
the  scheme  where  the  highest  tribute  paid  by  dawdling  young 
men  to  a  young  woman  who  has  studied  several  languages,  and 
who  might  be  the  light  and  comforter  of  a  dozen  tenement 
houses,  is  to  remark  that  she  "  looks  admirably  in  evening 
dress"?  Is  it  not  a  little  too  bad,  in  a  time  when  there  is  so 
much  fact  to  be  learned,  so  much  work  to  be  done  and  done 
better  than  it  is,  so  much  wrong  to  be  righted,  so  many  burdens 
wait  to  be  eased,  so  many  noble  enterprises  to  be  set  forward, 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  faculty  and  information  should  ar- 
ray themselves  sumptuously,  and  go  to  meet  each  other  again 
and  again,  and  stay  together  for  hours,  only  to  look  at  a  spectacle 
that  is  without  significance  and  hear  sounds  without  sense ;  to 
see  unreal  manners  and  hear  commonplace  speech ;  to  exchange 
greetings  with  the  dearest  friends  only  on  a  crowded  staircase,  as 
the  two  processions  up  and  down  meet  and  pass,  or  in  a  "  crush  " 
where  the  liveliest  feeling  is  a  fear  of  damaging  a  fabric  or  being 
mortified  by  a  mistake ;  to  eat  and  drink  what  could  be  eaten 
and  drunk  with  far  more  comfort  and  safer  digestion  at  home; 
to  say  what  one  only  half  feels,  to  persons  whom  one  does  not 
half  like,  on  a  subject  that  one  does  not  half  understand;  to 
pick  a  way  between  frivolity  and  falsehood  or  wade  through  a 
muddy  mixture  of  both ;  to  cover  disgust  with  a  smile,  inward 
protest  with  spoken  assent,  or  weariness  with  a  jest ;  and  then  to 
go  away  at  an  unhealthy  hour  with  nothing  to  remember  but 
a  babble,  a  whirl,  a  jam,  and  a  secret  self-contempt?  "Horrid 
bore,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  one  victim  to  another.  "  Beastly,"  was  the 
cordial  answer.  " Let's  go  home !  "  "I  wish  I  could,  but  you 
see  I  can't;  I  am  the  host!  " 

In  1871,  in  his  spare  plain  room  in  Geneva,  that  solitary  and 
sad  student,  thinker,  and  philosopher,  Henri  Frederic  Amiel,  the 
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man  of  books  and  solitude,  of  bold  speculation  and  halting  will, 
drew  in  his  marvelous  "Journal"  this  characteristic  picture 
of  what  social  life  at  its  best  is,  is  not,  and  might  be : 

"All  realism  is  suppressed  as  brutal.  All  vehemence,  all  natural  ex- 
pression, or  an}'  frank  sign  of  true  feeling  is  startling  and  distasteful  in  this 
delicate  milieu.  .  .  .  Among  the  people  in  whom  the  social  gifts  are 
strongest  the  individual  fears  ridicule  above  all  things,  and  ridicule  is  the 
certain  result  of  originality.  '  All  the  world '  is  the  greatest  of  powers. 
It  is  sovereign,  and  calls  itself  '  we.'  'We' dress,  'we 'dine,  'we'  walk 
like  this  and  not  like  that.  The  subjects  of  '  we'  are  more  prostrate  than 
the  slaves  of  the  East  before  the  Padishah.  The  individual  finds  everything 
decided  for  him  without  his  troubling  about  it.  Provided  he  imitates, 
copies,  and  repeats  the  models  furnished  by  'we.'  he  has  nothing  more  to 
fear.     He  knows  all  that  he  need  know,  and  has  entered  into  salvation." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  many  men,  best  quali- 
fied for  rendering  a  "  party  "  worth  going  to,  stay  away  habitu- 
ally because  it  is  a  place  where  nothing  new  is  reported,  nothing 
of  value  is  suggested,  even  significant  questions  cease  to  "be 
asked,  and  ease,  freedom,  ideas,  are  wondered  at;  where  that 
vigorous  turning  of  one's  self  about  to  meet  other  minds,  properly 
and  literally  called  "  conversation,"  is  prostituted  to  a  dribble  of 
fatuous  gossip  interspersed  with  stupid  and  stale  compliments, 
good  humor  sinks  to  simpering,  earnestness  is  banished  as  "  bad 
form."  Hence  came  the  conv&sazione,  a  laudable  struggle  with 
the  dance  and  supper  and  card  table  for  a  breath  of  intellectual 
life.  Its  danger  is  pedantry  and  priggishness.  It  might  begin 
well  enough  by  dropping  or  translating  its  exotic  title.  We  are 
now  menaced  by  a  phase  of  social  life  which  thinks  itself  best 
only  because  it  is  best  at  the  bank  and  tax  list.  In  our  richest 
and  vainest  cities,  the  capitals  of  wealth,  of  show  and  greed,  not 
of  influence  or  moral  power,  you  have  an  aristocracy  a  VAmeri- 
caine,  says  the  European.  But  an  American  pays  the  European 
back.  After  a  season  of  brilliant  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  recep- 
tions among  the  brightest  women  of  London  and  the  scholars  of 
widest  learning"  in  England.  Mr.  Emerson  wrote  to  Marsraret  Ful- 
ler  that  he  found  no  "  new  horizons." 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  you  of  Babylon  ?  I  find  that  all  the  old  deoxygena- 
tion  and  asphyxia  that  has  in  town  or  village  existed  for  me  in  that  word 
'a  party,'  exists  unchanged  in  London  palaces.     There  is  nowhere  so  much 
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a (11  nonce  of  talent  and  social  accomplishment,  every  star  outshone  by  one 
more  dazzling;  and  you  cannot  move  without  coming  into  the  light  and 
tame  of  new  ones.  They  have  carried  the  art  of  agreeable  sensations  to  a 
wonderful  pitch  ;  they  know  everything,  have  everything.  They  are  rich, 
polite,  proud,  and  admirable.  But,  though  good  for  them,  it  ends  in  the 
using.  I  shall  soon  have  enough  of  this  play  for  my  occasion.  No  persons 
have  appealed  in  any  manner  to  the  imagination.  God  instructs  men 
through  the  imagination.'1 

No  "good  society  "  can  be  created  but  by  independence,  that 
absolute  royalty  of  manhood  and  womanhood  which  Mr.  Coleridge 
calls  "individuation,"  and  which  he  pronounces  the  true  end  of 
social  progress.  Fashion  is  defined  by  the  Concord  Montaigne  as 
"  an  attempt  to  organize  beauty  of  behavior."  But  she  blunders 
a  good  deal  at  her  business,  and  never  more  than  when  she  con- 
sults the  posture-masters,  milliners,  and  court  journals  rather 
than  native  good  sense,  the  fitness  of  ceremony  to  occasion  and 
of  appearance  to  reality,  and  the  intuitions  of  those  of  both  sexes 
who  think  for  themselves.  "  The  first  point  of  courtesy  must 
always  be  truth."  It  is  all  very  well  for  admiring  friends  and 
followers  to  feast  their  party  favorites  and  officials,  foreign  cele- 
brities, stage-actors,  successful  monopolists,  persons  who  get  a 
reputation  for  philanthropy  by  giving  away  a  twentieth  part  of 
their  superfluities  and  letting  the  secret  of  their  liberality  be 
known  to  nobody  but  the  newspapers.  The  ovations,  however, 
really  belong  to  those  who  are  not  apt  to  be  invited — heroes  of 
the  field,  the  factory,  the  ship,  the  railway,  ingenious  and  studious 
workingmen  in  machine-shops  and  mines,  men  to  whom  money  is 
not  a  necessity,  and  whom,  therefore,  money  will  not  bribe  or 
buy.  When  we  get  the  actual  democracy  it  will  be  the  real 
aristocracy,  where  the  best  are  not  the  most  fortunate,  and  the 
people  elect  their  leaders  without  dictation,  delusion,  or  a  price. 

Surely  the  right  office  and  honor  of  an  "  upper  class  "  must  be 
to  lift  the  lowest  toward  the  highest.  Does  this  appear  to  be  the 
chosen  work  of  any  fashionable  and  fastidious  circle  ?  Or  is  it 
rather  to  accentuate  and  widen  the  line  that  divides  class  from 
class  ?  If,  as  an  unordained  preacher  has  said,  the  transfiguration 
of  evil  by  good  is  the  divine  miracle  par  excellence,  then  this  per- 
formance of  gayety,  music,  dancing,  and  small  talk  in  the  small 
hours  has  but  small  show  in  the  supreme  wonder-working.     It 
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has  other  reasons,  other  aims,  other  methods,  other  results  than 
that  losing  of  one's  life  to  save  it  which,  by  the  general  consent  of 
epic,  ballad,  romance,  and  drama,  is  the  master  heroism  and 
sovereign  conquest  of  man.  Here  and  there,  in  corners  of  the 
room,  may  be  some  slight  sacrifices  of  selfish  pleasure  for 
sheer  pity's  sake,  a  sacrifice  of  the  popular  for  the  neglected,  of 
beauty  for  deformity,  of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  of  the  flattered 
and  favored  for  injured  sensibility  or  a  timid  stranger.  They  are 
not  to  be  despised,  yet  they  are  after  all  scarcely  to  be  reckoned 
amcng  the  harder  tests  or  grander  glories  of  Christian  magnanim- 
ity. The  wedding  garments  at  fashionable  feasts  are  too  apt  to 
be  disguises.  Epictetus  says,  "  We  are  a  sufficient  spectacle  to 
one  another."  Being  a  philosopher,  he  must  have  meant  that  we 
do  actually  see  each  other.  What  would  he  say  to  one  of  those 
complicated  contrivances  where  the  partners  make  believe  see  one 
another,  but  see  only  a  domino  ?  What  would  the  pagan  Stoic 
have  said  to  our  metropolitan  ball-room  morality  ?  Conventional 
morals  are  a  convenience ;  but  they  inspire  no  virtue ;  they  purify 
no  corruption.  What  is  exacted  virtue  but  a  counterfeit  ? 
What  is  a  rootless  and  insincere  chastity  but  hypocrisy?  And 
what  is  hypocrisy,  in  parlor  or  church,  but  the  sin  that  is  deepest 
in  damnableness  ?  If  the  libertine  goes  straight  from  harlotry  to 
my  lady's  "reception,"  is  invited  and  welcomed  there,  and  goes 
back  from  Lucretia  to  Circe  with  no  sense  of  shame,  what  ethical 
judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  the  moral  standard  which  the 
reception  and  my  lady  represent  ? 

To  comprehend  what  claim  this  universal  and  perennial 
element  in  our  collective  life  has  on  our  sober  care  and  endeavor, 
we  have  only  to  recognize  its  capabilities.  It  is  more  than  a 
play-ground  or  hiding-place  of  heartless  etiquette,  where  pretense 
and  craft,  mimicry  and  spite,  skulk  and  dodge  and  cringe  and 
make  faces;  where  people  "present  their  compliments  "  when 
they  really  have  nothing  to  present  but  suspicion  or  jealousy ; 
"very  much  regret"  that  they  cannot  be  present  where  they 
covertly  rejoice  not  to  be ;  "request  the  honor  "  or  "pleasure" 
of  company  which  they  hate  or  despise,  and  "  renew  the  assur- 
ance of  their  consideration  "  for  acquaintances  whom  nothing 
but  self-interest  or  fear  keeps  them  from  insulting  to  their  faces 
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or  slandering  behind  their  backs.  For  disgraces  like  these  so- 
ciety is  a  judgment;  because,  notwithstanding  all  the  conceal- 
ments, through  certain  laws  of  God's  ordaining  it  is  also  a  revela- 
tion, and  the  Nemesis  that  cannot  be  outwitted  has  recorded  in 
the  very  word  "character,"  the  mark  of  the  man,  the  reward  of 
every  genuine  brother  in  the  great  brotherhood,  the  doom  of 
every  trifler  and  deceiver. 

Is  not  a  divine  law  like  this,  inwrought  in  our  social  nature, 
suffioient  to  invest  our  ordinary  social  scenery  with  intellectual 
interest  and  spiritual  dignity  ?  Without  ceasing  to  be  a  diversion 
from  care,  a  relief  from  toil,  a  tournament  of  wits,  might  it  not 
become,  to  the  human  mind  and  spirit,  fruitful,  inspiring,  jubilant, 
and  sacred  ? 

F.  D.  Huntington. 
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The  editor  of  the  Forum  has  asked  me  to  say  how  a  literary 
reputation  is  formed.  It  is  like  asking  one  how  wood  is  turned 
into  gold,  or  how  real  diamonds  can  be  manufactured.  If  I  knew 
the  answer,  it  is  not  in  the  pages  of  a  review  that  I  should  print 
it.  I  should  bury  myself  in  a  cottage  in  the  woods,  exercise  my 
secret  arts,  and  wait  for  Fame  to  turn  her  trumpet  into  a  hunt- 
ing-horn, and  wake  the  forest  echoes  with  my  praises.  In  one  of 
Mr.  Stockton's  stories  a  princess  sets  all  the  wise  men  of  her 
dominions  searching  for  the  lost  secret  of  what  root  beer  should 
be  made  of.  The  philosophers  fail  to  discover  it,  and  the  magi- 
cians exhaust  their  arts  in  vain.  Not  the  slightest  light  is  thrown 
on  the  abstruse  problem,  until  at  last  an  old  woman  is  persuaded 
to  reveal  that  it  ought  to  be  made  of  roots.  In  the  same  way,  the 
only  quite  obvious  answer  to  the  query,  How  should  a  literary 
reputation  be  formed?  is  to  reply,  By  thinking  nothing  at  all 
about  reputation,  but  writing  earnestly  and  carefully  on  the  sub- 
jects and  in  the  style  most  congenial  to  your  habits  of  mind. 
But  this  is  too  obvious,  and  leads  to  no  further  result.  Besides, 
I  see  that  the  question  is  not,  how  should,  but  how  is,  a  literary 
reputation  formed.  I  will  endeavor,  then,  to  give  expression 
to  such  opinions  as  I  may  have  formed  on  this  latter  subject. 

A  literary  reputation,  as  here  intended,  is  obviously  not  the 
eternal  fame  of  a  Shakespeare,  which  appears  likely  to  last  for- 
ever, nor  even  that  of  a  Dickens,  which  must  endure  till  there 
comes  a  complete  revolution  of  taste,  but  the  inferior  form  of 
repute  wdiich  is  enjoyed  by  some  dozens  of  literary  people  in 
each  generation,  and  makes  a  center  for  the  admiration  or  envy 
of  the  more  enthusiastic  or  idler  portion  of  their  contemporaries. 
There  is  as  much  cant  in  denying  the  attractiveness  of  such  tem- 
porary glory  as  there  is  in  exaggerating  its  weight  and  impor- 
tance. To  stimulate  the  minds  of  those  who  surround  him,  to 
captivate  their  attention  and  excite  their  curiosity,  is  pleasing  to 
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the  natural  man.  We  look  with  suspicion  on  the  author  who 
protests  too  loudly  that  he  does  not  care  whether  he  is  admired 
or  not.  We  shrewdly  surmise  that  inwardly  he  cares  very  much 
indeed.  This  instinctive  wish  for  reputation  is  one  of  the  great 
incentives  to  literary  exertion.  Fame  and  money,  these  are  the 
two  chief  spurs  which  drive  the  author  on.  The  statement  may 
seem  ignoble,  and  the  writers  of  every  generation  persist  in 
avowing  that  they  write  only  to  amuse  themselves  and  to  do 
good  in  their  generation.  The  noble  lady  in  "  Lothair  "  wished 
that  she  might  never  eat,  or  if  at  all,  only  a  little  fruit  by  moon- 
light on  a  bank.  She,  nevertheless,  was  always  punctual  at  her 
dinner;  and  the  author  who  protests  his  utter  indifference  to 
money  and  reputation  is  commonly  excessively  sensitive  when 
an  attack  is  made  on  his  claims  in  either  direction.  Literary 
reputation  is  relative,  of  course.  There  may  be  a  village  fame 
which  does  not  burn  very  brightly  in  the  county  town,  and  pro- 
vincial stars  that  look  very  pale  in  a  great  city.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  under  which  all  the  various  degrees  of  fame 
are  reached,  are,  I  think,  closely  analogous,  and  what  is  true  of 
the  local  celebrity  is  true,  relatively,  of  a  Victor  Hugo  or  of  a 
Tennyson.  The  importance  of  the  reputation  is  shown  by  the 
expanse  of  the  area  it  covers,  not  by  the  curve  of  its  advance. 
The  circle  of  a  great  man's  fame  is  extremely  wide,  but  it  only 
repeats  on  a  vast  scale  the  phenomena  attending  on  the  fame  of  a 
small  man. 

The  three  principal  ways  in  which  a  literary  reputation  is 
formed  appear  to  be  these :  reviews,  private  conversation  among 
the  leaders  of  opinion,  and  the  instinctive  attraction  which  leads 
the  general  public  to  discover  for  itself  what  is  calculated  to 
give  it  pleasure.  I  will  briefly  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
these  three  seem  to  act  at  the  present  moment  on  the  formation 
of  notoriety  and  its  attendant  success,  in  the  case  of  English 
authors.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  reputation, 
or  fame,  and  monetary  success,  are  not  identical,  although  the 
latter  is  frequently  the  satellite  of  the  former.  One  extraor- 
dinary example  of  their  occasional  remoteness,  which  may  be 
mentioned  without  impertinence  on  the  authority  of  the  author 
himself,  is  the  position  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.     In  any  list  of 
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living  Englishmen  eminently  distinguished  for  the  original^ 
and  importance  of  their  books,  Mr.  Spencer  cannot  fail  to  be 
ranked  high.  Yet,  as  every  student  of  his  later  work  knows,  he 
has  stated  in  the  preface  of  one  of  those  bold  and  inexpensive 
volumes  in  which  he  enshrines  his  thought,  that  the  sale  of  his 
books  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  their  publication.  This  is  the 
case  of  a  man  famous,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  every  civil- 
ized country  in  the  globe.  In  pure  literature  there  is  probably 
no  second  existing  instance  so  flagrant  as  this.  But,  to  take  only 
a  few  of  the  most  illustrious  Englishmen  of  letters,  it  is  matter 
of  common  notoriety  that  the  sale  of  the  books  of,  say,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Stubbs) 
and  Mr.  Lecky,  by  no  means  responds  to  the  lofty  rank  which 
each  of  these  authors  takes  in  the  esteem  of  educated  people 
throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  The  reverse  is  still  more 
curious  and  unaccountable.  Why  is  it  that  there  are  writers  of 
no  merit  at  all,  who  sell  their  books  in  thousands  where  people 
of  genius  sell  theirs  in  scores,  yet  without  ever  making  a  reputa- 
tion? At  the  time  when  Tupper  was  far  more  popular  than 
Tennyson,  and  Eliza  Cook  enjoyed  ten  times  the  commercial 
success  of  Browning,  even  the  votaries  of  these  poetasters  did 
not  claim  a  higher  place  for  them,  or  even  a  high  place  at  all. 
They  bought  their  books  because  they  liked  them,  but  the  buyers 
evidently  did  not  imagine  that  purchase  gave  their  temporary 
favorites  any  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  fame.  These  things  are 
a  mystery,  but  the  distinction  between  commercial  success  and 
fame  is  one  which  must  be  drawn.  We  are  speaking  here  of 
reputation,  whether  attended  by  vast  sales  or  only  by  barren 
honor. 

Eeviews  have  no  longer  the  power  which  they  enjoyed  sev- 
enty years  ago,  of  making  or  even  of  marring  the  fortunes  of  a 
book.  When  there  existed  hundreds  of  private  book  clubs 
throughout  the  country,  each  one  of  which  proceeded  to  buy  a 
copy  of  whatever  the  "  Edinburgh  "  recommended,  then  the  re- 
viewer was  a  great  personage  in  the  land.  We  may  see  in 
Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott "  that  Sir  Walter,  even  at  the  height 
of  his  success,  and  when,  as  Ellis  said,  he  was  "  the  greatest  ele- 
phant in  the  world  "  except  himself,  was  shaken  to  the  center  of 
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his  being  by  Jeffrey's  cold  review  of  "  Marmion,v  not  through 
irritable  peevishness,  which  was  wholly  foreign  to  Scott's  mag- 
nanimous nature,  but  because  a  slighting  review  was  enough  to 
cripple  a  book,  and  a  slashing  review  to  destroy  it.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  now.  No  newspaper  exists  in  Great  Britain 
which  is  able  to  sell  an  edition  of  a  book  by  praising  it.  I  doubt 
if  any  review,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  com- 
ing from  the  most  influential  quarter,  causes  two  hundred  copies 
of  a  book  to  be  bought.  A  signed  article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  of 
course,  an  exception;  yet  some  have  doubted  of  late  whether  a 
book  may  not  be  found  so  inept  and  so  heavy  as  not  to  stir  even 
at  the  summons  of  that  voice. 

The  reviews  in  the  professionally  Jiterary  papers  are  still 
understood  to  be  useful  in  the  case  of  unknown  writers.  A 
young  author  without  a  friend,  if  he  has  merit,  and  above  all  if 
he  has  striking  originality,  is  almost  sure  to  attract  the  notice  of 
some  beneficent  reviewer,  and  be  praised  in  the  columns  of  one 
or  other  of  the  leading  weeklies.  These  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  native  kindliness  of  the  irritable  race  is  dis- 
played most  freely.  The  envy  which  sees  merit  in  a  new  man 
and  determines  to  crush  it  with  silence  or  malignant  attack,  is 
inhuman,  and  practically,  I  fancy,  scarcely  exists.  The  entirely 
unheard-of  writer  wounds  no  susceptibilities,  awakens  no  sus- 
picions, and  even  excites  a  pleasurable  warmth  of  patronage. 
It  is  a  little  later  on,  when  the  new  man  is  quite  new  no 
longer,  but  is  becoming  a  formidable  rival,  that  evil  passions  are 
aroused,  or  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  aroused,  in  pure  literary 
bosoms.  The  most  sincere  reviews  are  often  those  which  treat 
the  works  of  unknown  writers,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  the  shrewd  public  still  permits  itself  to  be  moved  by  these 
when  they  are  strongly  favorable.  At  any  rate,  every  new-comer 
must  be  introduced  to  our  crowded  public  to  be  observed  at  all, 
and  to  new-comers  the  review  is  still  the  indispensable  master  of 
the  ceremonies. 

But  the  power  of  reviews  to  create  this  form  of  literary  repu- 
tation has,  of  late,  been  greatly  circumscribed.  The  public 
grows  less  and  less  the  dupe  of  an  anonymous  judgment,  ex- 
pressed in  the  columns  of  one  of  the  too-numerous  organs  of 
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public  opinion.  A  more  naive  generation  than  ours  was  over- 
awed by  the  nameless  authority  which  moved  behind  a  review. 
Ours,  on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to  go  too  far,  and  pay  no  notice  be- 
cause it  does  not  know  the  name  of  a  writer.  The  author  who 
writhed  under  the  humiliation  of  attack  in  a  famous  paper,  little 
suspected  that  his  critic  was  one  Snooks,  an  inglorious  creature 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  matter  under  discussion  was  mainly 
taken  from  the  book  he  was  reviewing.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  that  story  of  the  writer  of  some  compendium  of  Greek 
history  severely  handled  anonymously  by  the  "Athenaeum," 
whose  scorn  of  the  nameless  critic  gave  way  to  horror  and  shame 
when  he  discovered  him  to  have  been  no  other  than  Mr.  Grote. 
On  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  careful,  learned,  and  judicial 
reviews  which  are  still  to  be  found,  like  grains  of  salt,  in  the 
vast  body  of  wretched  criticism  in  the  newspapers,  it  may  be 
held  that  the  public  pays  less  attention  to  the  reviews  than  it 
should.  The  fact  seems  to  remain  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
entirely  unknown  writers,  periodical  criticism  possesses  an  ever- 
dwindling  power  of  recommendation. 

It  is  in  conversation  that  the  fame  of  the  best  books  is  made. 
There  are  certain  men  and  women  in  London  who  are  on  the 
outlook  for  new  merit,  who  are  supposed  to  be  hard  to  please, 
and  whose  praise  is  like  rubies.  It  is  those  people  who,  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  club,  or  across  the  dinner  table,  create  the 
fame  of  writers  and  the  success  of  new  books.  "  Seen  '  Polyan- 
thus '?  "  says  one  of  these  peripatetic  oracles.  "  No,"  you  answer; 
"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know  what  '  Polyanthus  'is."  '  Well,  it's 
not  half  bad;  it's  this  new  realistic  romance."  "Indeed!  By 
whom  is  it  written?"  "Oh!  a  fellow  called— called  Binks,  I 
think — Binks  or  Bunks ;  quite  anew  man.  You  ought  to  see 
it,  don't  you  know."  Some  one  far  down  the  table  ventures  to 
say,  "  Oh !  I  think  it  was  the  '  Palladium  '  said  on  Saturday  that 
it  wasn't  a  good  book  at  all,  awfully  abnormal,  or  something  of 
that  kind."  "Well,  you  look  at  it;  I  think  you'll  agree  with 
me  that  it's  not  half  bad."  Such  a  conversation  as  this,  if  held 
in  a  fructifying  spot  among  the  best  people,  does  "  Polyanthus  " 
more  good  than  a  favorable  review.  It  excites  curiosity,  and 
echoes  of  the  praise  ("  not  half  bad  "  is  at  the  present  moment 
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the  most  fulsome  of  existing  expression  of  London  enthusiasm) 
reverberate  and  reverberate  until  the  fortune  of  the  book  is 
made.  At  the  same  time,  be  it  forever  remembered,  there  must 
be  in  "  Polyanthus  "  the  genuine  foree  and  merit  which  appeals 
to  an  impartial  judge  and  converts  reader  after  reader,  or  else 
vainly  docs  the  friendly  oracle  try  to  raise  the  wind.  He  be- 
trays Himself,  most  likely,  by  using  the  expression,  "a  very  fine 
book,"  or  "beautifully  written."  These  phrases  have  a  falsetto 
air,  and  lack  the  persuasive  sincerity  of  the  true  modern  eulo- 
gium,  "  not  half  bad." 

But  there  are  reputations  formed  in  other  places  than  in  Lon- 
don dining-rooms  and  the  libraries  of  clubs.  There  are  certain 
books  which  are  not  welcomed  by  the  reviews,  and  which  fail  to 
please  or  even  to  meet  the  eye  of  experts  in  literature,  which 
neverthless,  by  some  strange  and  unaccountable  attraction,  be- 
come known  to  the  outer  public,  and  are  eagerly  accepted  by  a 
very  wide  circle  of  readers.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  late  Mr. 
Eoe  was  ever  a  favorite  with  the  writing  or  speaking  critics  of 
America.  He  achieved  his  extraordinary  success  not  by  the  aid, 
but  in  spite  of  the  neglect  and  disapproval  of  the  lettered 
classes.  I  have  no  close  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Roe's  novels, 
but  I  know  them  well  enough  to  despair  of  discovering  why  they 
were  found  to  be  so  eminently  welcome  to  thousands  of  readers. 
So  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  they  have  appeared  to  me  to 
be — if  I  may  speak  frankly — neither  good  enough  nor  bad 
enough  to  account  for  their  popularity.  It  is  not  that  I  am 
such  a  prig  as  to  disdain  Mr.  Eoe's  honorable  industry;  far 
from  i't.  But  his  books  are  lukewarm ;  they  have  neither  the 
heat  of  a  rich  insight  into  character,  nor  the  deathly  coldness  of 
false  or  insincere  fiction.  They  are  not  ill-constructed,  although 
they  are  certainly  not  well-constructed.  It  is  their  lack  of  salient 
character  that  makes  me  wonder  what  enabled  them  to  float 
where  scores  and  scores  of  works  not  appreciably  worse  or  better 
than  they  have  sunk. 

Most  countries  possess  at  any  given  moment  an  author  of  this 
class  In  England  we  have  the  lady  who  signs  her  eminently 
reputable  novels  by  the  pseudonym  of  "Edna  Lyall."  I  do  not 
propose  to  say  what  the  lettered  person  thinks  of  the  author  of 
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"Donovan";  I  would  only  point  out  that  the  organs  of  literary 
opinion  do  not  recognize  her  existence.  I  cannot  recollect  ever 
noticing  a  prominent  review  of  one  of  her  books  in  any  leading 
paper.  I  never  heard  them  so  much  as  mentioned  by  any  criti- 
cal reader.  To  find  out  something  about  "  Edna  Lyall  "  I  have 
just  consulted  the  latest  edition  of  "Men  of  the  Time,"  but  she 
is  unknown  to  that  not  excessively  austere  compendium.  And 
now  for  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  I  lately  requested  the  mistress 
of  a  girls'  school,  a  friend  of  mine,  to  ask  her  eider  classes  to  write 
down  the  name  of  the  greatest  English  author.  The  universal 
answer  was  "Shakespeare."  What  could  be  more  respectable? 
But  the  second  question  was,  "  Who  is  your  favorite  English 
author?  "  And  this  time,  by  a  large  majority,  Edna  Lyall  bore 
off  the  bell. 

I  think  this  amiable  lady  may  be  consoled  for  the  slight 
which  "  Men  of  the  Time  "  puts  upon  her.  It  seems  plain  that 
she  is  a  very  great  personage  indeed  to  all  the  girls  of  the  time. 
But  if  you  ask  me  how  such  a  subterranean  reputation  as  this  is 
formed,  what  starts  it,  how  it  is  supported,  I  can  only  say  I  have 
failed,  after  some  not  unindustrious  research,  to  discover.  I  may 
but  conjecture  that,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  public  instinctively 
feels  the  attraction  of  the  article  that  satisfies  its  passing  require- 
ment. These  illiterate  successes — if  I  may  use  the  word  "  illit- 
erate "  in  its  plain  meaning  and  without  offense — are  exceedingly 
ephemeral,  and  sink  into  the  ground  as  silently  and  rapidly  as 
they  rose  from  it.  What  has  become  of  Mrs.  Gore  and  Mrs. 
March?  "  Who  wrote  "  Emilia  Wyndham,"  and  to  what  elegant 
pen  did  the  girls  who  are  now  grandmothers  owe  "  Ellen  Middle- 
ton"?  Alas!  it  has  taken  only  forty  years  to  strew  the  poppy 
of  oblivion  over  these  once  thrilling  titles. 

For  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  reputations  are  lost  as  well 
as  won.  What  destroys  the  fame  of  an  accepted  author?  This, 
surely,  is  a  question  not  less  interesting  than  that  with  which  we 
started,  and  a  necessary  corollary  to  it.  Not  unfavorable  re- 
views, certainly.  An  unjust  review  may  annoy  and  depress  the 
author,  it  may  cheer  a  certain  number  of  his  enemies  and  cool 
the  ardor  of  a  few  of  his  friends,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  sure  to 
be  imiocuous  in  proportion  to  its  injustice.     I  have  in  my  mind 
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the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Browning's  poems  were  treated  in  certain 
quarters  twenty  years  ago.  I  remember  more  than  one  instance 
in  which  critics  were  permitted,  in  newspapers  which  ought  to 
have  known  better,  to  exemplify  that  charge  of  heedless  ob- 
scurity which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  bring  against  the  poet, 
by  the  quotation  of  mutilated  fragments,  and  even  by  the  intro- 
duction of  absurd  mistakes  into  the  transcription  of  the  text. 
Now  in  this  case,  a  few  persons  were  possibly  deterred  from  the 
further  perusal  of  a  writer  who  appeared,  by  these  excerpts,  to 
be  a  lunatic ;  but  I  think  far  more  were  roused  into  vehement 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Browning  by  comparing  the  quotations  with 
the  originals,  and  so  finding  out  that  the  reviewers  had  lied.  It 
rests  with  the  author,  not  the  critic,  to  destroy  his  own  reputa- 
tion. No  one,  as  Bentley  said,  was  ever  written  down  except  by 
himself,  and  the  public  is  quite  shrewd  enough  to  do  a  rough 
sort  of  justice  to  the  critic  who  accuses  as  well  as  to  the  author 
who  is  arraigned.  As  Dargle  observes,  "  it  certainly  does  hurt 
an  author  of  delicate  feelings  to  see  the  liberties  the  reviews 
take  "  with  his  writings;  but  if  he  is  worth  his  salt  at  all,  he  will 
comfort  himself  by  thinking,  with  Sir  Fretful,  that  "  their  abuse 
is,  after  all,  the  best  panegyric."  To  an  author  who  is  smarting 
under  a  more  than  common  infliction  of  this  kind  of  peppering, 
one  consolatory  consideration  may  be  hinted,  namely,  that  not  to 
be  spoken  about  at  all  is  even  worse  than  being  maligned. 

One  of  the  most  insidious  perils  that  waylay  the  modern  lit- 
erary life  is  an  exaggerated  success  at  the  outset  of  a  career.  A 
very  remarkable  instance  of  this  has  been  seen  in  our  time. 
Thirteen  years  ago  a  satire  was  published  which,  although  essen- 
tially destructive  and  therefore  not  truly  promising,  was  set  forth 
with  so  much  novelty  of  execution,  brightness  of  wit,  and  variety 
of  knowledge  that  the  world  was  taken  by  storm.  The  author 
of  that  work  was  received  with  plaudits  of  the  most  exaggerated 
kind,  and  his  second  book  was  looked  forward  to  with  unbounded 
anticipation.  It  came,  and  though  fresh  and  witty,  it  had  less 
distinction,  less  vitality,  than  the  first.  Book  after  book  has 
marked  ever  a  further  step  in  steady  decline,  and  now  that  once 
flattered  and  belaureled  writer's  name  is  one  no  more  to  con- 
jure with.     This,  surely,  is  a  pathetic  fate.     I  can  imagine  no 
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form  of  failure  so  desperately  depressing  as  that  which  comes 
disguised  in  excessive  juvenile  success.  In  literature,  at  least  as 
much  as  in  other  professions,  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  although 
the  battle  must  eventually  be  to  the  strong.  There  is  a  blossom- 
ing, like  that  of  forced  annuals,  which  pa}rs  for  its  fullness  and 
richness  by  a  plague  of  early  sterility.  What  the  young  writer 
of  wholesome  ambition  should  pray  for  is,  not  to  flash  like  a 
meteor  on  the  astonished  world  of  fashion,  but  by  solid  and  ad- 
mirable writing  slowly  to  win  a  place  which  has  a  firm  and  wide 
basis.  There  is  such  a  fate  as  to  suffer  through  life  from  the 
top-heaviness  of  an  initial  success.  Such  a  struggle  as  Thack- 
eray's may  be  painful  at  the  time,  and  may  call  for  the  exercise 
of  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  good  temper.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  better  thing  in  the  long  run  to  serve  a  noviciate  in  Grub  Street, 
than,  like  Samuel  Warren,  to  be  famous  at  thirty,  and  die  almost 
forgotten  at  seventy.  There  is  a  deadly  tendency  in  the  mind 
which  too  easily  has  found  others  captivated  by  its  effusions,  to 
fancy  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  public.  A  precocious 
favorite  conceives  that  he  has  only  to  whistle  and  the  world  will 
at  any  moment  come  back  to  him.  The  soldier  who  meets 
with  no  resistance,  throws  aside  his  armor  and  relaxes  his  ambi- 
tion.    He  forgets  that,  as  Andrew  Marvell  says, 

"The  same  arts  that  did  gain 
A  power,  must  it  maintain." 

Some  danger  to  a  partially-established  reputation   is   to  be 

met  with  from  the  fickleness  of  public  taste  and  the  easy  satiety 

of  readers.    If  an  imaginative  writer  has  won  the  attention  of  the 

public  by  a  vigorous  and  original  picture  of  some  unhackneyed 

scene  of  life  which  is  thoroughly  familiar  to  himself,  he  is  apt  to 

find  himself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.     If  he  turns  to  a  new 

class  of  subjects,  the  public  which  has  already  "placed  "  him  as 

an  authority  on  a  particular  subject,  will  be  disappointed;    on 

the  other  hand,  if  he  sticks  to  his  last,  he  runs  the  chance  of 

fatiguing  his  readers  and  of  exhausting  his  own  impressions. 

For  such  an  author,  ultimate  success  probably  lies  on  the  side  of 

courage.     He  must  reject  the  temptation  to  indulge  the  public 

with  what  he  knows  it  wants,  and  must  boldly  force  it  to  like 
14 
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another  and  still  unrecognized  phase  of  his  talent.  He  ou^ht, 
however,  to  make  very  sure  that  he  is  right,  and  not  his  readers, 
before  he  insists  upon  a  change.  It  is  not  every  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  versatility  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  and  can  conquer 
new  worlds  under  a  pseudonym  at  the  age  of  fifty.  There  are 
plenty  of  instances  of  men  of  letters  who,  weary  of  being  praised 
for  what  they  did  well,  have  tried  to  force  down  the  throats  of 
the  public  what  everybody  but  themselves  could  see  was  ill-done. 
I  remember  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
telling  me  that  the  books  he  should  really  be  remembered  by 
were  his  dramas  and  his  novels,  not  the  fairy  stories  that  every- 
body persisted  in  making  so  much  fuss  about.  He  had  gone 
through  life  without  gaining  the  least  skill  in  gauging  his  own 
strength  or  weakness.  Andersen,  however,  was  exceptionally 
uncritical ;  and  the  author  who  is  not  blinded  by  vanity  can  gen- 
erally tell,  before  he  reaches  middle  life,  in  what  his  real  power 
consists. 

Yet,  when  we  sum  up  the  whole  question,  we  have  to  confess 
that  we  know  very  little  about  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  praise.  The  wind  of  fame  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  we  hear  the  sound  of  it  without  knowing  whence  it 
cometh.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  certain,  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  rare  authors  of  exceptionally  sublime  genius 
who  conquer  attention  by  their  force  of  originality,  a  great  deal 
more  than  mere  cleverness  in  writing  is  needful  to  make  a  repu- 
tation. Sagacity  in  selection,  tact  in  dealing  with  other  people, 
suppleness  of  character,  rapidity  in  appreciation,  and  adroitness 
in  action — all  these  are  qualities  which  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
broad  literary  reputation.  In  these  days  an  author  must  be  wide 
awake,  and  he  must  take  a  vast  deal  of  trouble.  The  age  is  gone 
by  when  he  could  sit  against  the  wall  and  let  the  gooseberries 
fall  into  his  mouth.  The  increased  pressure  of  competition  tells 
upon  the  literary  career  as  much  as  upon  any  other  branch  of 
professional  life,  and  the  author  who  wishes  to  continue  to  suc- 
ceed must  keep  his  loins  girded. 

Edmund  Gosse. 
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The  novel  has  been  called  the  epic  poetry  of  the  prosaic 
middle  class  of  society.  As  the  epic  itself  may  exhibit  the  grand 
collisions  that  affect  the  relation  of  one  nation  or  people  to  an- 
other, so  the  prosaic  epic  treats  the  collisions  that  affect  the  for- 
tunes of  the  individual,  his  family,  his  vocation,  his  problem  of 
life.  At  first  devoted  to  strange  and  thrilling  adventures,  and 
allied  to  the  epic  poem  in  this,  by  degrees  the  novel  has  come  to 
treat  of  ever}r-day  life  and  its  petty  cares,  perhaps  ennobling  it 
by  reflecting  on  its  surface  the  growth  of  character  that  is 
brought  about  in  its  heroes  and  heroines  by  reaction  against  these 
circumstances.  Thus  the  prose  epic  has  changed  from  the  romance 
to  the  novel.  The  educative  influence  of  the  novel  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated.  Its  theme  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  ad- 
mits of  infinite  variety ;  it  may  reflect  any  one  or  all  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  to  his  social  or  material  environment. 
The  epic  poem  is  strictly  limited  in  its  highest  form  to  the  great 
collisions  by  which  the  people  of  a  race  have  inaugurated  a  new 
departure  in  history.  There  are  few  such  epochs  and  fewer  poets 
great  enough  to  treat  them.  The  novel  finds  no  practical  limit 
to  its  list  of  subjects;  anything  that  furnishes  an  obstacle  to  the 
career  of  the  individual  and  is  of  a  general  type  or  character  will 
serve  the  purpose.  Thus  we  may  have  the  difficulties  of  the 
lover  that  prevent  the  attainment  of  his  infinite  desire ;  or  the 
antipathies  that  arise  to  unsettle  fixed  relations ;  or  a  career  of 
selfishness  encountering  the  steadily-increasing  stream  of  reaction 
from  the  social  whole ;  the  sorrows  of  the  poor ;  the  stifled  as- 
pirations of  souls  that  are  held  down  by  a  superincumbent  weight 
of  domestic  duties ;  and  so  on  without  end.  The  individual  is 
related  to  the  family,  the  industrial  community,  the  nation,  the 
church,  and  to  himself.  His  realized  self  has  to  do  with  his  ideal 
self,  and  the  problem  of  life  is  to  know  the  true  ideal  and  actual- 
ize it. 
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But  we  must  not  pursue  these  reflections.  They  may  serve 
to  introduce  our  subject,  the  social-science  novel,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  eminent  example  of  it,  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy's  "Look- 
ing Backward."  A  few  years  since  Mr.  Henry  George  showed 
the  world  how  to  write  about  political  economy  in  such  a  way 
as  to  interest  the  masses  of  readers.  Mr.  Bellamy  has  learned 
the  lesson  and  improved  on  it.  Those  not  able  to  follow  Mr. 
George's  earnest  pages  find  themselves  quite  equal  to  undertak- 
ing the  story  of  the  new  Rip  Van  Winkle,  who  sleeps  for  a  cen- 
tury or  more  and  awakes  in  a  new  world  at  the  close  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  picture  of  a  state  of  Socialism  realized 
by  the  adoption  of  a  national  syndicate  to  manage  all  the  various 
sorts  of  industries,  excites  a  lively  interest,  especially  just  now 
after  a  generation  of  well-nigh  fruitless  experiment  in  the  organi- 
zation of  charities.  It  was  the  novel  that  first  aroused  the  present 
impulse  to  secular  charity  organization.  Dickens  is  the  founder 
of  the  movement.  Mrs.  Stowe,  also  through  a  novel,  precipitated 
our  civil  war,  furnishing  to  literature  a  remarkable  example  of  a 
novel  which  produced  a  national  movement  of  a  truly  epic  char- 
acter. Dickens  has  inaugurated  the  literature  of  social  reform 
which  will  produce  greater  revolutions  and  perhaps  also  involve 
national  collisions  of  an  epic  character.  This  species  of  literature 
draws  attention  first  of  all  to  the  inequalities  of  fortune  among 
individuals,  and  especially  makes  prominent  the  relations  of  labor 
to  capital. 

The  first  effect  of  the  social-reform  novel  was  to  occasion 
widespread  charity  movements.  Direct  help  to  the  poor  in  the 
various  forms  of  money,  food,  clothing,  houses,  asylums,  has  been 
tried.  The  experiments  have  resulted  in  a  general  conviction 
that  most  of  the  direct  help  from  outside  does  little  toward  cur- 
ing the  evil,  while  it  often  aggravates  it.  Persons  already  too 
devoid  of  energy  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  civilization, 
upon  receiving  outside  assistance  rapidly  lose  what  little  self- 
help  they  had.  The  remedy  increases  the  disease.  What  the 
managers  of  charity  are  seeking  is  a  sort  of  aid  to  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  which  will  enable  them  to  help  themselves.  Thus 
far  there  is  no  instrumentality  discovered  that  will  effect  this  de- 
sirable result  except  education,  and  this  is  available  only  for  the 
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young.  In  the  reformatories  of  penal  institutions,  it  is  true  that 
good  results  are  obtained  with  adults  by  educating  them  in  the 
trades.  But  the  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  personal  rights  does 
not  permit  the  social  reformer  to  think  of  imposing  education  on 
the  adult  citizen  who  has  not  forfeited  his  rights  through  the 
commission  of  crime.  The  need  has  been  felt,  however,  for  some 
form  of  compulsion.  The  indigent  poor  classes  are  those  who 
lack  intelligent  skill,  industry,  economy,  and  self-control.  In- 
temperance counts  as  the  chief  among  the  obstacles  to  the  cure  of 
unthrift.  It  is  difficult  to  frame  laws  which  will  bridle  the  wild 
appetites  of  the  intemperate  and  not  at  the  same  time  fetter,  in  a 
useless  and  meddlesome  manner,  the  self -direction  of  people  not 
indigent  and  not  addicted  to  vices.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  the  large  body  of  intelligent  people  inter- 
ested in  these  humane  questions  of  social  reform  should  turn  over 
in  their  minds  very  radical  means  of  cure.  "  The  persistence  of 
poverty  amid  advancing  wealth  "  causes  Mr.  George  to  question 
the  right  of  private  ownership  in  land.  It  causes  the  Socialists  to 
attack  the  principle  of  competition  and  offer  various  substitutes 
for  it. 

Mr.  Bellamy  speaks  of  "  widespread  industrial  and  social 
troubles,  and  underlying  dissatisfaction  of  all  classes  with  the  in- 
equalities of  society  and  the  general  misery  of  mankind,"  as  the 
prelude  to  the  great  change  which  he  pictures  as  completed  in 
the  twentieth  century.  His  national  syndicate,  which  owns  all 
the  means  of  production,  and  governs  all  the  industry,  and  dis- 
tributes to  each  individual  in  the  community  an  equal  share  in 
the  total  product,  is  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  named. 
He  says : 

"The  industry  and  commerce  upon  which  the  people's  livelihood  de- 
pends is  essentially  a  public  business.  The  necessity  of  mutual  depend- 
ence should  imply  the  duty  and  guarantee  of  mutual  support ;  and  that  it 
did  not  in  your  day,  constitutes  the  essential  cruelty  and  unreason  of  your 
system."* 

Previously,  governments  existed  to  administer  justice  and 
guarantee  to  the  individual  his  freedom  of  action;  but  under  the 
new  regime  they  shall  take  charge  of  and  direct  all  action.     Previ- 
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ously,  government  limited  itself  to  securing  to  the  citizen  the  re- 
sults of  his  deed — to  punish  him  if  a  negative  deed,  to  bless  him  if 
a  wise  deed,  or  to  bring  discomfort  to  him  if  a  deed  of  folly;  but 
by  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century  government  will  have  dis- 
carded this  function  of  preserving  freedom ;  it  will  not  secure  the 
fruition  of  the  deed  to  the  doer  but  will  do  the  deed  for  him : 

"The  nation  became  the  sole  employer,  and  all  the  citizens  by  virtue  of 
their  citizenship  became  employees,  to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
needs  of  industry."  *  "  The  nation  guarantees  the  nurture,  education,  and 
comfortable  maintenance  of  every  citizen  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."  f 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  the  exact  relation  of  this  remedy 
to  the  disease  which  it  proposes  to  cure.  The  disease  is  inequal- 
ity, caused  by  thrifty  habits  in  a  portion  of  the  community,  op- 
posed to  unthrifty  habits  in  the  remaining  portion.  The  old 
remedy  proposed  to  correct  the  evil  by  curing  the  unthrifty  and 
making  them  industrious,  skillful,  frugal,  temperate.  The  new 
remedy  proposes  to  abolish  altogether  the  idea  of  thrift  as  a  trait 
of  character,  by  removing  all  occasion  for  its  exercise.  There 
shall  be  no  individual  production  of  property  and  no  individual 
accumulation  of  it.  It  shall  be  produced  by  the  state,  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  state  equally  to  all  individuals,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  their  function  in  producing  it,  intellectually  or  physically. 

All  other  remedies  proposed  are  mere  makeshifts  compared 
with  this,  if  this  may  be  called  a  remedy.  Perhaps  rather  one 
should  say  that  others  propose  reforms,  but  Mr.  Bellamy  pro- 
poses revolution.  They  are  like  physicians  who  propose  to  cure 
the  body,  while  he  proposes  to  get  rid  of  the  body  altogether. 
Free  proprietorship  and  competition  have  incidental  evils,  there- 
fore get  rid  of  private  property  altogether.  Empty  the  child  out 
with  the  bath.  Freedom  brings  with  it  incidental  evils ;  abolish 
freedom  and  get  rid  of  these  evils.  But  one  might  propose  also 
to  get  rid  of  all  society  because  there  are  evils  incidental  to  it. 
This  view  was  actually  held  by  the  hermits  of  old.  One  might 
say  that  evils  are  incident  to  life,  and  therefore  it  is  better  not  to 
live ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddhists,  comprising 
a  third  of  the  human  race. 

There  are  two  assumptions  underlying  this  book  and  all  books 
*P.  85.  fP-123. 
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of  its  species.  They  furnish  the  major  premise  or  fundamental 
reason  which  is  to  move  the  reader  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
Socialism  in  place  of  the  doctrine  of  individual  ownership  and 
free  competition.  The  first  of  these  takes  for  granted  that  under 
the  principle  of  competition  the  rich  grow  richer  and  fewer,  while 
the  poor  grow  poorer  and  more  numerous : 

"The  wealth  of  the  world  had  increased  at  a  rate  before  undreamed  of. 
To  be  sure,  this  vast  increase  had  gone  chiefly  to  niake  the  rich  richer,  in- 
creasing the  gap  between  them  and  the  poor."  * 

The  second  assumption  is  that  the  few  rich  people  are  rich  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor ;  that  the  poor,  in  short,  create  the  wealth, 
while  the  rich  have  a  faculty  of  depriving  them  of  it,  honestly  or 
dishonestly,  but  under  the  protection  of  the  law : 

"  'Your  necessity  is  my  opportunity.'  The  reward  of  any  service  de- 
pended, not  upon  its  difficulty,  danger,  or  hardship,  for  throughout  the 
world  it  seems  that  the  most  perilous,  severe,  and  repulsive  labor  was  done 
by  the  worst-paid  classes,  but  solely  upon  the  strait  of  those  who  rendered 
the  service."  ] 

The  first  of  these  assumptions  is  a  product  of  imagination  and 
not  the  result  of  inquiry  into  existing  facts.  It  is  the  principle 
announced  by  Karl  Marx  (near  the  close  of  his  work  "  Das  Kapi- 
tal").  It  was  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his  consciousness,  but 
not  supported  by  any  reliable  or  pertinent  statistics,  although 
Marx  lived  in  England  over  thirty  years  and  might  have  learned 
the  actual  facts  from  the  British  income  returns  and  the  probate 
records.  He  industriously  collected  striking  cases  of  poverty  in 
contrast  to  wealth,  and  used  them  as  illustrations  of  his  a  priori 
principle  that  capital  is  necessarily  hostile  to  labor  and  always 
enslaves  it,  limiting  wages  always  to  the  bare  cost  of  living.  The 
actual  facts  are  undoubtedly  quite  the  contrary  to  his  theory,  as 
shown  by  any  general  statistics.  For  instance,  in  Great  Britain 
the  average  income  of  the  poorest  class  rose  from  $265  per  family 
in  1850  to  $415  in  1880 ;  the  next  class  above,  with  annual  in- 
comes from  $750  to  $5,000,  had  increased  in  numbers  so  that  in 
each  million  of  the  population  there  were,  in  1880,  two  and  one 
half  times  as  many  as  in  1850 ;  the  moderately  wealthy  class,  with 
incomes  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  a  year,  had  increased  to  double 
*  P.  76.  t  P-  125. 
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the  number  in  each  million.*  The  statistics  of  the  United  States 
show  the  same  results,  as  the  reports  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  and 
the  investigations  of  Edward  Atkinson  have  demonstrated.  The 
true  law  of  capital  has  been  announced  by  Cary  and  Bastiat: 
"As  capital  increases  it  draws  a  smaller  proportional  amount 
from  the  product  as  its  share,  while  labor  gets  a  larger  propor- 
tional amount." 

The  second  assumption  is  also  unfounded  either  in  theory  or 
in  fact.  The  results  of  thrift  and  economy  are  such  as  to  benefit 
the  unthrifty  and  the  prodigal  as  well  as  the  rich.  Wealth 
begins  with  self-denial  which  saves  a  surplus,  and  it  is  preserved 
and  increased  by  sagacity  in  investment.  The  unthrifty  invests 
in  what  is  consumed  as  means  of  gratification  and  enjoyment; 
the  thrifty  denies  himself  and  invests  his  money  in  the  means  of 
production,  and  thereby  increases  the  total  productive  power  of 
the  community.  He  makes  permanent  improvements  in  the 
shape  of  substantial  houses,  good  roads  and  bridges,  lands  brought 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  machinery,  etc.  Of  course,  with 
the  accumulation  of  capital  invested  in  permanent  inprovements 
and  instruments  of  production,  the  means  of  comfortable  living 
are  cheapened  and  made  constantly  accessible,  and  labor  becomes 
able  to  secure  constant  employment  at  remunerative  wages.  The 
larger  the  production  of  articles  of  enduring  usefulness,  the  greater 
the  skill  and  productive  capacity  in  those  lines,  and  hence  the 
-easier  it  becomes  for  each  inhabitant  to  accumulate  such  items 
of  permanent  wealth.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  one  economical 
person  benefits  another,  and  the  average  producing  and  accumu- 
lating power  of  each  individual  in  a  thrifty  community  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  thrifty  individual  in  a  community  of  indolent  and 
improvident  people. 

If  these  assumptions  are  all  imaginary,  it  is  evident  that  writ- 
ings based  on  them  can  have  no  healthy  or  enduring  effect,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  to  call  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
question  and  induce  more  careful  thought  on  these  subjects.  If 
competition  and  the  system  of  private  property  are  working  the 
amelioration  of  all  classes,  poor  and  rich,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
us  to  make  rash  experiments  with  an  entirely  different  system. 

*  See  the  statistics  collected  by  Mulhall,  Levi,  Giffen,  and  others. 
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We  know  by  the  history  of  civilization  that  freedom  01  owner- 
ship and  contract,  freedom  of  labor  and  capital,  have  resulted  in 
the  largest  degree  of  individual  development  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  great  Eoman  contribution  to  civilization  concerns 
the  rights  of  private  property  on  the  one  side  and  the  definition 
of  corporate  and  political  powers  on  the  other.  While  the 
individual  must  devote  his  life  and  property  to  the  state  for  its 
defense,  on  the  other  hand  the  state  will  secure  him  in  the  free 
control  of  his  property  after  the  dues  to  the  state  are  paid. 
And  here  in  the  possession  of  private  property  the  citizen  has  a 
perpetual  field  for  the  cultivation  of  his  individuality.  It  is  his 
"dominium"  and  he  can  by  its  means  gain  self-respect  and  self- 
knowledge.  For  he  learns  to  know  himself  by  realizing  his  will 
in  the  creation,  transfer,  and  acquisition  of  property.  He  learns 
to  conquer  nature  and  to  combine  by  contract  with  his  fellow- 
men.  In  contract  two  or  more  wills  unite,  each  preserving  its 
equality  and  freedom.  In  dealing  with  the  state  or  nation  there 
is  not  this  equality  and  freedom,  but  the  relation  as  of  substance 
to  accident,  which  crushes  the  individuality  unless  its  influence 
is  counteracted  by  the  rights  of  private  property. 

Mr.  Bellamy  has  with  great  artistic  skill  covered  up  the  real 
difficulties  of  his  scheme,  giving  it  all  the  appearance  of  freedom 
of  choice  and  spontaneous  cooperation.  He  has  carefully  avoided 
all  collisions  that  might  arise  in  the  system  through  the  centrifu- 
gal influences  of  appetites  and  passions.  In  fact,  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  single  touch  of  human  nature  in  the  book; 
it  is  all  political  economy  with  a  world  of  shadowy  men  and 
women  in  the  background  standing  and  sitting  like  the  dummies 
in  shop  windows.  Real  human  beings  have  other  needs  than 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Were  these  things  provided,  as  it 
were  by  magic,  the  chief  difficulty  after  all  would  remain  to  be 
overcome.  The  definition  of  the  limits  of  individuality,  or  rather 
the  attainment  of  the  higher  individuality,  which  recognizes  and 
uses  the  social  whole  as  its  instrument  for  perfection,  just  as  it 
uses  nature  for  the  supply  of  its  material  wants,  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject. Individual  man  has  learned  how  to  use  the  results  of  his 
fellows,  how  to  live  their  lives  by  learning  of  their  experience, 
how  to  see  nature  and  comprehend  it  through  the  results  of  their 
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sense-perceptions  and  reflections,  how  to  know  his  own  as  yet 
unrealized  possibilities  by  seeing  human  nature  revealed  in  the 
countless  varieties  of  individuals  in  the  entire  race.  This  higher 
individuality  is  realized  in  our  present  civilization  with  enormous 
strides  of  progress.  It  contains  socialistic  results  that  infinitely 
surpass  the  possibilities  of  "  Nationalistic  Socialism  "  or  any  other 
"  cooperative  commonwealth,"  for  it  preserves  all  the  freedom  of 
self-determination  in  the  individual,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
nects him  with  all  the  world  through  the  free  play  of  individual 
ity  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce,  so  that  all  climes  and 
all  nations  contribute  to  supply  his  wants  through  the  world's 
market. 

The  age  in  which  we  now  live  is  proclaimed  to  be  an  age  of 
individualism  and  personal  freedom.  We  have  just  completed  a 
hundred  years  of  protest  against  all  manner  of  restraints  and  im- 
pediments to  individual  liberty.  We  have  demanded  that  each 
citizen  shall  have  his  chance  for  a  career,  and  that  each  shall  be 
allowed  to  shape  for  himself  the  niche  that  he  is  to  fill.  We 
have  insisted  that  the  slave  shall  be  declared  a  freeman  and  per- 
mitted to  choose  his  vocation,  make  contracts  with  employers,  or 
work  for  himself  if  he  prefers — or  refrain  from  work  altogether, 
provided  that  he  can  render  an  equivalent  for  what  he  demands 
and  receives  from  his  fellow-men.  The  highest  individualism  is 
the  ideal  of  our  civilization;  we  look  forward  to  greater  and 
greater  possibilities  for  each  person  in  the  way  of  conquest  over 
nature.  At  a  less  expenditure  of  power  he  shall  provide  himself 
with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  in  greater  abundance.  In  fact,  at 
the  present  rate  of  increase  of  productive  power  we  shall  average 
over  $2.50  per  day  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  by  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's year  2000  A.D.*  With  present  methods  of  distribution, 
this  would  make  the  average  poor  family  in  a.d.  2000  as  well 
off  as  Mr.  Bellamy  supposes  to  be  the  case  under  his  nationalistic 
syndicate.     But  considering  the  law  of  capital  according  to  Cary 

*  In  1850  I  estimate  the  average  production  in  the  United  States  to  have 
been  25  cents  for  each  inhabitant ;  in  1880,  40  cents;  in  2000  a.d.,  at  this 
rate,  it  would  be  $2.62.  For  a  discussion  of  the  statistics  on  which  these 
items  are  based,  see  my  article,  in  the  "Journal  of  Social  Science,"  No. 
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and  Bastiat,  the  common  laborer  would  be  still  better  off  at  that 
remote  epoch. 

If  we  doubt  the  validity  of  our  principle  of  individualism,  we 
may  test  it  by  the  oracles  of  religion  and  science.  The  Christian 
ideal  which  has  made  our  civilization,  says  in  substance  that 
God  is  divine-human,  or  that  man  is  in  the  divine  image  be- 
cause God  is  a  self-conscious  Reason.  He  creates  nature  in  order 
to  afford  a  cradle  and  place  of  nurture  for  human  souls.  He 
wishes  each  of  these  souls  to  reflect  him  in  his  perfections ;  to 
reflect  his  intellect,  which  knows  all  things  in  each  thing  and  each 
in  all;  to  reflect  his  will  in  doing  good  and  "educing  thence  the 
better,  and  better  thence  again  in  infinite  progression."  Accord- 
ing to  this  ideal,  the  world  is  no  place  for  arrested  development 
and  for  beings  that  exist  only  in  a  social  whole  which  they  do 
not  at  the  same  time  reflect  by  their  own  self-activity.  It  is  for 
individuals  who  are  to  develop  continually  in  intellect  and  will 
and  character. 

This  ideal  is  not  merely  an  "other-worldly"  aspiration  of 
non-scientific  enthusiasts;  it  is  the  sober  conviction  of  natural 
science  as  it  is  and  as  it  is  becoming.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Huxley,  science  looks  upon  nature  and  sees  a  "  great  progression 
from  the  formless  to  the  formed ;  from  the  inorganic  to  the  or- 
ganic; from  blind  force  to  conscious  intellect  and  will."  Thus 
science  makes  the  production  of  individuality  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  world.  The  highest  form  is  that  which  is  self-form- 
ing, as  intellect  and  will. 

In  the  presence  of  this  trend  of  our  own  civilization  and  of 
other  civilizations,  explained  and  confirmed  by  religion  and 
science,  we  pause  in  surprise  before  a  movement  so  reactionary 
as  this  one  of  Nationalistic  Socialism,  which  insists  on  giving  up 
the  freedom  of  private  property  and  competition  that  we  have 
but  recently  secured,  even  for  the  slave,  as  a  priceless  boon. 

For  this  system  of  freedom  it  would  substitute  a  strict  military 
system,  in  which  the  government  is  the  sole  will.  Such  a  system 
as  Mr.  Bellamy  describes  in  his  book  would  prove  in  fact  more 
repressive  to  individual  development  than  any  despotism  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  in  recent  times.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  competitive  system  is  a  perpetual  education  in 
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individuality,  while  the  nationalistic  system  would  be  entirely 
devoid  of  such  educative  influence,  except  so  far  as  it  provoked 
its  subjects  to  revolt  or  revolution.  Mr.  Bellamy  himself  inti- 
mates this  characteristic  now  and  then,  but  does  not  dwell  on  the 
theme.     He  says: 

"As  for  actual  neglect  of  work,  positively  bad  work,  or  other  overt 
remissness  on  the  part  of  men  incapable  of  generous  motives,  the  discipline 
of  the  industrial  army  is  far  too  strict  to  allow  much  of  that.  A  man  able 
to  do  duty  and  persistently  refusing,  is  cut  off  from  all  human  society. "  * 

According  to  our  system  of  letting  the  individual  measure 
himself  by  his  own  deed,  the  personality  of  each  one  is  respected 
in  its  integrity.  According  to  all  forms  of  Socialism — the  patriar- 
chal family,  the  tribe,  the  village  community,  the  cooperative 
commonwealth — the  individual  is  to  have  his  wants  supplied 
without  reference  to  his  capacity  for  production  or  his  actual  ex- 
ertion, and  yet  he  is  to  be  perpetually  under  the  judgment  of  his 
fellows  as  to  his  results,  his  real  capacity,  and  his  disposition. 
A  tribunal  that  judges  motives  and  disposition,  going  behind  the 
overt  act  to  do  this,  is  the  most  fearful  of  all  despotisms  recorded 
in  history.  In  the  "  reign  of  terror "  suspicion  governed  the 
state ;  the  overt  act  was  set  aside  and  disposition  was  the  sole 
consideration.  Disposition  can  never  be  known  except  through 
the  overt  act ;  beyond  this  it  is  all  opinion  or  suspicion.  Private 
property  and  free  competition  constitute  the  simple  device  by 
which  civilization  has  been  able  to  isolate  individuals  from  one 
another  and  develop  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  personality. 
Without  this  province  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  will,  and 
without  a  surrounding  wall  of  privacy,  the  individual  becomes 
attached  to  the  social  whole  so  closely  that  he  can  have  no 
freedom  of  thought  or  action.  An  imperious  public  opinion 
watches  all  that  he  does  or  refrains  from  doing,  and  suspects  any 
individuaal  departure  from  the  communal  standard  as  treasonable 
in  its  intent.  Wantonly  to  throw  away  these  instrumentalities 
of  our  freedom,  is  to  throw  away  all  that  the  race  has  gained  for 
eighteen  hundred  years. 

W.  T.  Harris. 

*P.  176. 
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Revolutions  have  hitherto  been  made  with  blood  and  iron, 
guns  and  the  gallows.  When  grievances  were  too  heavy  to  be 
borne,  Jacques  Bonhomme  assembled  his  ragged  crew  of  starving 
malcontents,  armed  them  as  best  he  could  with  rusty  pikes  and  in- 
effectual weapons,  then  set  them  foot  to  foot  against  the  well- 
found  forces  of  established  authority — and  took  the  consequences 
ensuing.  These  were  bad  enough  for  those  immediately  con- 
cerned. A  red-hot  iron  ring  was  Jacques  Bonhomme's  cruel 
crown,  while  those  of  his  followers  who  had  not  already  been  cut 
into  mincemeat  were  hanged  like  so  many  dogs  to  the  trees. 
Heads  borne  aloft  on  pikes,  grim  issues  by  the  Traitors'  Gate,  the 
stake  at  Smithfield  and  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall,  the  secret 
horrors  of  the  Bastille  and  public  butcheries  by  the  guillotine — 
these  were  the  portion  and  the  punishment  of  others.  But  the 
survivors  profited  by  all  that  the  victims  suffered ;  and  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  has  ever  been,  emphatically,  the  seed  of  all 
churches.  The  cause  of  freedom  has  gradually  strengthened. 
Democracy,  that  once  fettered  giant,  has  released  itself  from  its 
bonds;  and  nowhere  is  the  doctrine  of  finality  in  social  ar- 
rangements or  governmental  forms  recognized  as  of  the  unalter- 
able condition  of  things.  The  feudal  system,  which  once  held 
Europe  like  a  vise,  has  gone  with  the  rest.  Under  this  system 
humanity  was  nowhere,  while  seigneurial  rights  were  omnipotent. 
Loyalty  of  the  serf  to  his  lord  was  the  chief  of  the  virtues — the 
Aaron's  rod  which  swallowed  up  all  the  rest ;  and  to  the  diso- 
bedient vassal,  as  to  the  rebellious  subject,  death  was  the  only 
fitting  reward.  Of  course  this  must  needs  have  been.  Where 
the  majority  is  forcibly  held  down  by  the  minority,  the  pressure 
must  be  strong,  and  that  grip  on  the  throat  can  never  be  relaxed. 
Slaveholding  communities  necessarily  make  revolt  the  most 
heinous  of  all  crimes,  and  the  punishment  for  this  is  as  necessarily 
of  the  cruelest  kind.     It  is  a  matter  of  self-preservation.     "  I  must 
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coerce  you,  and  kill  you  when  you  break  loose,  or  you  will  over- 
throw and  kill  me."  The  first  clause  has  been  the  root  thought 
of  all  tyrannies;  the  second,  the  central  intention  and  practice 
of  all  armed  revolutions  while  in  progress  and  power. 

Things  are  now  so  far  changed  that  our  revolutions  are  of 
a  more  peaceful  kind  than  heretofore ;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
radical  in  their  scope,  and  they  are  decidedly  upsetting  in  their 
working.  One  of  the  most  upsetting  is  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  of  domestic  service,  and  in  the  relations,  once 
so  close  and  now  so  strained,  between  mistress  and  maid.  For  this 
is  eminently  a  woman's  question  and  one  wherein  men  scarcely 
count.  Long  after  feudalism  was  abolished,  and  when  but  little 
of  its  influence  was  to  be  found  among  men,  save  in  the  case  of 
tenants  and  their  votes,  before  the  ballot-box  was  established,  its 
essential  character  was  predominant  in  the  home.  The  mistress 
was  not  only  the  employer,  but  virtually  the  proprietor,  of  her 
maids  while  in  her  service.  She  regulated  their  lives  and  looked 
after  their  morals ;  denied  them  certain  stuffs  and  fashions  as 
"unsuitable,"  or  worse;  frowned  down  all  natural  yearning  for 
occasional  liberty,  as  sure  to  lead  to  mischief  in  those  whose  lot 
was  servitude  and  whose  virtue  was  obedience ;  disregarded  their 
instincts,  their  affections;  held  their  obligations  to  her  to  be 
greater  than  their  duty  to  father  or  mother ;  *  and  spoke,  as  she 
thought,  of  "  eating  her  bread  "  as  a  boon  for  which  they  were 
bound  to  be  grateful.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  all  she  paid 
or  gave  them  was  their  right,  earned  and  not  bestowed,  and  is 
no  wise  to  be  more  gratefully  received  by  Betty  in  the  kitchen 
than  is  his  salary  as  prime  minister  by  my  lord  in  his  mansion. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  feudalism  still  lingering,  though  the  form  was 
dead.  And  it  yet  exists  in  the  staider  and  more  old-fashioned 
homes  in  England,  where  it  sometimes  comes  into  painful  col- 
lision with  the  new  democracy  which  is  spreading  so  rapidly 
among  servants,  as  among  the  whole  of  the  proletariat. 

No  uprising  that  the  modern  civilization  has  seen,  no  revolt 

*  I  remember  a  lady  who,  in  all  other  things,  was  generous,  just,  and 
kind-hearted,  inveighing  bitterly  against  her  cook  for  "selfishness"  in 
leaving  her  on  the  morning  of  a  dinner  party,  to  attend  her  mother's  death- 
bed.    She  had  been  telegraphed  for,  and  went. 
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against  tyrannous  iniquity,  whicli,  begun  in  suffering  and  sup- 
ported by  violence,  merely  changed  the  status  of  victims  and  op- 
pressors, has  effected  social  changes  of  so  much  radical  impor- 
tance as  those  which  have  been  brought  about  by  steam  and 
science.  All  classes  are  feeling  their  influence,  and  everywhere 
society  is  dislocated  on  account  of  them.  Domestic  service  is 
perhaps  more  disturbed  than  the  rest.  Mistresses  and  servants 
are  equally  changed,  though  it  is  the  fashion  among  the  former  to 
throw  the  whole  weight  of  the  present  discomfort  on  the  servants 
alone.  But  in  truth  these  great  changes  wrought  by  steam  and 
science  first  touched  the  mistresses.  Owing  to  increased  facilities 
of  communication,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
smaller  centers  of  the  country,  old-time  housekeeping  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Save  in  certain  remote  places  outside  the  network  of 
railways  covering  England — places  where  supplies  are  restricted 
and  perhaps  sporadic — no  mistress  has  need  of  forethought  in 
filling  her  storeroom,  therefore  none  of  consultation  with  her 
servants  as  to  what  is  or  what  is  not  required.  Town  housekeep- 
ing is  essentially  from  hand  to  mouth,  which  takes  off  the  edge 
of  anxiety,  truly,  but  also  destroys  the  bond  of  common  interest. 
There  was  a  certain  solidarity  of  interests  in  the  olden  times, 
when  everything  extra  to  the  elemental  beef  and  mutton  had  to 
be  made  at  home,  and  the  various  ingredients  provided  for  before- 
hand had  to  be  thought  over  and  talked  about.  When  the  grocer 
supplied  simply  foreign  goods,  and  pickles,  preserves,  potted 
meats,  and  the  like  were  compounded  at  home,  the  mistress  and 
the  young  ladies  had  their  hands  in  the  finer  parts  of  the  work, 
and  community  of  labor  brought  about  a  kind  of  friendship,  a 
kind  of  intimacy  without  familiarity,  which  now  exists  only  in 
the  nursery.  The  mistress,  too,  was  then  the  most  experienced  of 
them  all.  Taught  by  her  own  mother,  she  had  come  to  the  work 
of  housekeeping  already  an  adept,  while  long  years  of  practice 
had  perfected  her  so  that  she  was  what  the  paid  housekeeper  or 
the  upper  servant  is  now,  the  personal  teacher  and  trainer  of 
the  young.  And  these  young  servants  looked  up  to  her  with 
the  respect  which  neophytes  have  for  the  experienced.  She  was 
in  a  way  their  mother  as  well  as  their  mistress.  If  she  was  good 
and  kind  they  loved  her  and  lived  with  her  to  the  end.     If  she 
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was  tart  and  crusty  they  feared  her,  but  they  obeyed  her  while 
they  remained  as  abjectly  as  if  they  had  been  her  slaves  and  not 
merely  her  servants.  But  they  generally  contrived  to  break  her 
yoke  from  off  their  necks  by  a  responsible  marriage,  to  which 
she  contributed  a  pair  of  blankets  and  a  copper  tea-kettle.  To 
leave  a  good  place  for  no  fault  of  their  own  and  simply  that  they 
might  "better  themselves,"  was  a  thing  unheard  of  in  those  pa- 
triarchal days  with  the  flavor  of  feudalism  yet  lingering  about 
the  kitchen.  It  would  have  been  looked  on  as  a  minor  kind 
of  treason. 

The  only  modern  condition  analogous  to  this  old-time  "fixity 
of  tenure  "  is  to  be  found  in  those  grand,  well-conducted  country 
houses  where  all  the  younger  servants  are  the  children  of  tenants 
on  the  estate,  and  so  have  grown  up  in  a  manner  under  the  eye 
of  the  lady.  To  be  "  taken  on "  at  the  Hall  is  a  local  blue 
ribbon  to  these  boys  and  girls,  who  serve  immediately  under 
their  own  friends.  To  be  dismissed  would  be  a  disgrace;  to 
leave  voluntarily  would  be  a  folly  next  door  to  a  crime.  These 
homes  still  exist  in  places  where  the  large  landed  proprietors  live 
on  their  estates,  and  go  to  London  for  only  part  of  the  season. 
But  their  number  is  decreasing  daily,  and  service  is  everywhere 
following  the  same  law  of  change  and  democratic  freedom  by 
which  every  other  part  of  society  is  penetrated. 

Service  is  now  a  profession  like  any  other.  It  has  lost  its 
purely  personal  and  domestic  character,  and  has  become  an 
extraneous  circumstance,  like  a  cut  bough  tied  by  only  slight 
twine  to  a  foreign  tree ;  it  is  no  longer  a  graft  which  has  become 
homogeneous  and  so  a  part  of  the  original  growth.  No  servant 
beyond  mere  childhood  now  suffers  herself  to  be  taught.  She 
knows  her  business,  she  says,  and  if  she  does  not  give  satisfaction 
she  had  better  leave.  And  no  servant  who  respects  herself  will 
make  or  do  those  things  which  can  be  got  from  the  shops.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  English  people  living  in  or  near  towns, 
where  there  are  big  shops  which  supply  everything  that  can  be 
thought  of  or  wanted ;  where  orders  are  given  every  morning 
and  goods  received  daily.  The  need  for  exercising  certain  arts 
having  ceased,  the  knowledge  of  those  arts  has  ceased  too ;  and 
where  fifty  years  ago  every  cook  knew  how  to  make  bread,  say, 
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as  well  as  she  knew  how  to  kill  a  fowl,  pluck  it  when  killed, 
and  roast  it  when  plucked,  now  not  one  in  a  hundred  could  turn 
out  an  eatable  loaf,  or  kill  a  chicken.  In  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
the  remoter  places  generally  the  need  still  exists,  and  conse- 
quently the  faculty  remains  active. 

With  the  sense  of  a  profession  and  the  decay  of  the  domestic 
tie  generally,  has  come  a  corresponding  desire  for  personal  liberty, 
on  the  part  of  servants  as  well  as  of  educated  women,  and  an  in- 
difference to  the  family,  shared  by  the  family  in  their  indiffer- 
ence to  the  servants.  That  bit  of  twine  is  so  slight !  It  snaps  at 
the  least  strain,  when  the  cut  bough  parts  at  the  first  puff  of 
wind.  In  some  houses,  where  the  mistress  is  specially  unreason- 
able and  impatient,  the  coming  and  going  of  new  maids  never 
ceases.  Then  the  house  gets  a  bad  name,  and  good  servants, 
conscious  of  their  own  value,  will  not  apply  for  the  vacant  places. 
Thus  the  vicious  circle  is  always  being  repeated.  The  more 
servants  are  sent  away  for  inefficiency,  the  fewer  of  the  efficient 
present  themselves.  The  less  patience  the  mistress  has  with  the 
inevitable  defects  of  human  nature,  the  larger  the  number  of  the 
extra  defective  who,  unable  to  find  good  situations  elsewhere, 
gravitate  to  her  as  their  pis  oiler.  Thus  the  poor  harassed  lady 
rails  against  modern  servants  as  the  children  of  darkness  and  of 
the  Father  of  Lies ;  and  the  servants  call  her  an  old  cat  to  the 
tradespeople  and  their  neighbors,  and  wait  at  the  railway  station 
to  warn  new  comers  of  the  kind  of  service  they  are  going  into. 

Very  slowly  indeed  have  English  mistresses  even  begun  to 
recognize  the  absolute  character  of  the  changes  in  domestic  service 
consequent  on  the  changed  conditions  of  material  life.  Them- 
selves on  a  different  platform  from  that  of  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  they  have  expected  their  servants  to  remain 
precisely  as  they  were.  With  the  desire  for  "experience,"  the 
thirst  for  amusement,  the  love  of  dress,  and  the  yearning  after 
personal  freedom  characteristic  of  women  at  this  present  time, 
was  it  likely  that  servant  maids  alone  should  remain  untouched 
by  the  prevailing  spirit  ?  When  wives  and  mothers  find  the 
home  dull,  and  declare  that  domestic  duties  narrow  the  intellect; 
that  life,  to  be  worthy  of  its  name,  means  exercising,  on  boards 

and  in  all  public  functions  open  to  them,  the  energies  which  dis- 
15 
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(lain  domestic  matters  from  end  to  end;  when  the  daughfc 
stung  by  the  same  oestrum  of  unrest,  take  up  "causes  "  and  spout 
on  platforms,  can  we  expect  Molly  and  Betty  to  be  contented 
with  the  restricted  conditions  of  the  past  ?  They  do  not  want  to 
follow  on  the  same  track  with  their  lady,  but  they  want  an  out- 
side track  of  their  own ;  and  liberty  and  excitement  make  between 
them  the  Utopia  they,  as  all  the  rest,  are  seeking.  Most  young 
women  of  the  working  classes  prefer  harder  work,  longer  hours, 
more  anxiety,  and  less  pay,  with  liberty  and  excitement,  to  the 
best  private  "  places  "  to  be  had.  When  the  working  hours  are 
over,  as  shop  girls  or  "  hands  "  they  are  their  own  mistresses. 
Their  lodging  may  be  mean  and  poor,  but  it  is  their  stronghold, 
and  their  own ;  and  they  can  do  in  it  as  they  like,  without  fear 
of  interruption.  During  the  day  they  have  worked  in  company 
with  many  others,  and  the  magnetic  influence  of  multitude  has 
been  as  champagne  to  their  spirits.  In  the  evening  they  have 
their  club  as  their  place  of  meeting,  or  the  streets  as  their  play- 
ground. They  are  no  longer  in  harness  and  they  are  under  no 
restrictions.  In  service  they  can  go  out  only  by  asking  leave 
— not  always  granted  when  asked;  and  even  on  their  stated 
"evenings  out"  they  have  to  be  back  by  a  certain  hour.  In 
their  own  lodgings  no  questions  are  asked,  and  provided  they 
observe  the  rudiments  of  respectable  appearances  they  can  do 
pretty  much  as  they  like.  For  the  rest  their  life  is  one  with  the 
democratic  spirit  everywhere  predominant — with  the  breaking  of 
all  bonds  of  discipline  and  the  apotheosis  of  unchecked  indivi- 
dualism by  which  this  age  is  marked  as  no  other  has  been  out- 
side the  debacle  of  the  French  Re volution. 

It  is  for  much  the  same  reasons  that  servants  are  more  ready 
to  go  to  hotels  and  large  mansions  than  into  private  houses. 
Badly  fed,  badly  lodged,  uncared  for,  disregarded ;  often  brutal- 
ized by  the  housekeeper,  whose  interest  it  is,  not  to  protect  them, 
but  to  curtail  what  she  can  from  the  working  expenses,  and  so  to 
stand  well  with  the  proprietors;  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  for  the  most  trifling  lapse — such  is  too  often  their 
lot  in  large  establishments.  Yet  these  big  hotels  are  never  at  a 
loss  for  servants,  and  the  fish  in  that  sea  are  practically  inex- 
haustible; all  because  of  the  greater  number  of  the  emplo}rees 
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and  consequent  excitement  and  sense  of  movement ;  because  of 
freedom  from  the  closer  personal  superintendence  of  a  private 
house,  so  irksome  to  many  at  the  present  day ;  and  also,  it  must 
be  said,  because  of  the  uncertain  character  of  the  vails,  which 
have  an  element  of  possibility  not  found  in  the  fixed  wages  of  a 
private  house.  Ladies  of  small  families  flock  to  these  big 
mansions  because  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  servants,  and 
servants  flock  there  because  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conditions  of  home  life  and  because  they  refuse  to  consider  their 
employer  as  their  mistress. 

As  time  goes  on,  this  difficulty  in  the  servant  question  in- 
creases. The  maids  are  resolved  to  maintain  their  rights,  as  the 
new  democracy  has  formulated  them ;  mistresses  do  what  they 
can  to  keep  things  in  the  old  groove,  only  reluctantly  and  very 
gradually  conceding  any  demand  whatsoever  for  enlargement; 
and  the  friction  is  considerable.  Each  side  thinks  it  has  cause 
against  the  other.  The  one  will  not  recognize  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  while  the  other  will  not  re- 
member how  strong  is  the  force  of  old  habit  and  established 
tradition.  To  the  mistress  the  new  style  of  maid  is  insubordi- 
nate, "uppish,"  impertinent,  inhuman.  To  the  maid  the  old 
style  of  mistress  is  tyrannical,  vexatious,  interfering,  and  impos- 
sible to  live  with.  Each  considers  the  other  as  a  natural  enemy, 
and  servants  at  least  will  not  accept  mistresses  as  their  friends 
when  even  they  may.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  "  service  is  no  inherit- 
ance," and  a  faithful  retainer  of  many  years  is  dismissed  on  the 
most  trifling  pretext,  on  the  other  hand,  a  petted  maid  of  ten 
years'  standing  has  been  known  to  leave  her  mistress  and  the 
dying  girl  of  whom  she  had  been  the  nurse,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
And  yet  in  the  long  run  of  a  lifetime  the  good  mistress  has  a 
majority  of  good  servants,  and  the  good  servant  generally  falls 
into  fitting  places. 

The  present  moment  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  the  handling  on 
both  sides  has  to  be  delicately  undertaken.  Eestrictions  which 
once  were  submitted  to  as  of  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  are  now 
unworkable,  like  the  sumptuary  laws  which  forbade  women  of 
certain  specified  degrees  to  wear  these  furs  or  those  materials. 
At  the  present  day  the  "fringe"  is  a  sore  point;  and  yet  if  a 
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servant  girl  tries  to  cover  her  forehead  with  a  tousle  of  hair,  like 
her  young  lady,  why  should  she  not  ?  Has  nature  given  to 
gentlewomen  the  fee  simple  of  curls,  which  this  artificial  bird's- 
nest  kind  of  thing  is  supposed  to  imitate  ?  And  is  not  the  day 
when  unequal  social  sections  were  differentiated  by  outside  ap- 
pearance as  emphatically  dead  as  those  of  seigneurship  and  its 
survival,  the  patriarchal  system  ?  In  this  symbol  of  the 
fringe  lies  the  central  point  of  the  lady's  dealing  with  her  maids, 
the  sense  of  superiority  all  through,  from  manners  to  dress, 
from  education  to  beauty.  Mistresses  do  not  covet  beauty  in 
their  maids.  They  like  them  to  be  neat  and  nice-looking;  but 
beautiful  and  attractive  ?  No  !  Taken  at  the  best,  this  is  regard 
for  the  morality  which,  men  being  bold  and  women  frail,  is  put  in 
peril  by  the  possession  of  great  beauty.  Taken  at  the  worst,  it  is 
sexual  jealousy  enlarged  by  class  exclusiveness.  As  a  rule,  the 
worst  has  it;  and  this  dislike  of  ladies  to  the  fashionable  dress  or 
personal  beauty  of  their  maids,  is  due  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
woman  plus  the  class  exclusiveness  of  the  lady.  Which  brings 
us  round  to  the  shop  and  the  workroom  again,  where  good  looks 
and  an  attractive  appearance  are  no  longer  a  disadvantage,  but 
so  much  to  the  good  of  the  girl  qua  girl.  Her  fringe,  which 
enhances  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  is  not  forbidden ;  her  hour- 
glass waist  is  not  found  fault  with ;  her  cheap  finery  makes  its 
mark ;  her  stylish  appearance  finds  its  admirers.  She  is  more 
herself  and  more  a  woman  like  others  than  when,  under  the 
stricter  rules  of  domestic  service,  she  has  to  deck  herself  in  her 
bravery  surreptitiously — to  be  gravely  rebuked  if  found  out. 
Once  she  would  have  been  dismissed  on  the  spot. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  domestic  service  will  in  some 
measure  be  made  to  approximate  itself  to  the  conditions  of  work- 
shops and  the  like;  that  certain  of  the  maids  will  have  their 
rooms  out  and  their  evenings  free ;  and  that  the  arrangements  of 
society  will  be  organized  so  as  to  include  their  convenience  as 
well  as  that  of  their  employers.  Already  many  rich  people 
voluntarily  cater  for  the  comfort  of  their  servants  in  a  way 
which,  a  dozen  years  ago,  would  have  been  scouted  as  revolu- 
tionary or  ridiculous.  I  know  more  than  one  luxurious  house 
where  the  Sunday  evening  meal  is  always  cold  that  the  servants 
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may  have  more  liberty  and  less  -work;  and  in  one  house  the 
master  and  mistress  invariably  dine  at  a  restaurant  that  their 
servants  may  have  no  work  at  all.  In  any  case  things  cannot 
remain  as  they  are  now.  For  good  or  evil,  the  democratic  wave 
is  flowing  over  all  the  social  ground,  inside  the  home  as  well  as 
outside  in  pnblic  life.  The  last  stronghold  of  the  feudal  spirit, 
domestic  service,  is  being  rapidly  swept  away ;  and  the  present 
generation  will  live  to  see  the  development  of  those  radical 
changes  which  railroads,  cheap  manufactures,  common  schools, 
the  penny  press,  and  a  more  general  diffusion  of  wealth  have 
begun.  Mistresses  must  give  way,  for  the  maids  will  not ;  and 
domestic  service  must  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  altered  conditions 
of  things.  If  not,  we  must  all  live  in  apartments  and  be  "done 
for  "  by  contract,  or  we  must  go  over  the  seas  and  supplant  our 
democratic  Mollies  and  Betties  with  the  gentle,  industrious, 
and  insidious  Chinese. 

E.  Lynn  Linton 
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A  gifted  American  actor  has  conceived  a  professional 
scheme  which  promises  an  affluent  return  of  profit  and  reputa- 
tion. He  is  convinced  that,  under  certain  clearly-recognized  con- 
ditions, the  drama  of  "  Othello  "  may  be  made  popular  in  the 
southern  States.  He  sees  clearly,  of  course,  why  this  great  prod- 
uct of  the  master's  genius  has  been  "under  a  cloud,"  so  to 
speak,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  he  purposes  reveal- 
ing to  the  art-loving  people  of  that  section  the  beauties  of  a 
work  which  the  interpretative  power  of  the  greatest  actors  of  the 
past  has  never  made  tolerable  on  the  southern  stage. 

He  is  conscious  of  the  natural  difficulties  to  be  overcome ; 
of  the  state  of  social  feeling  which  will  always  resent  the  intrusion 
of  the  African  on  the  histrionic  stage,  except  within  the  limited 
range  of  the  minstrel  show.  Bat  his  system  contemplates  an 
easy  solution  of  these  apparently  insuperable  difficulties.  He 
does  not  design  to  impart  a  less  pronounced  color  to  the  face  of 
Othello,  because  experience  has  taught  him  that  the  slightest 
tinge  of  creaminess  in  the  complexion  and  the  faintest  crinkle 
in  the  hair  would  leave  the  prejudice  against  his  hero's  race 
practically  unaffected.  He  simply  intends  to  "  improve  "  Shake- 
speare so  that  the  great  bard's  creations  may  be  made  generally 
acceptable  to  all  sections  of  our  free  and  enlightened  land. 

There  is  no  intention  willfully  to  misrepresent  Shakespeare 
or  to  distort  his  plain  meanings.  But  this  artist  has  reasoned 
himself  into  the  conviction  that  the  great  author's  hero  could 
not  have  been  a  Negro.  Therefore  all  the  prejudice  against  him 
on  that  ground  is  manifestly  unreasonable.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things,  he  must  have  been  the  representative  of  another  race, 
or  else  Brabantio's  friendship,  Desdemona's  love,  Cassio's  esteem, 
and  the  unstinted  admiration  of  Venice  would  all  be  impossible 
and  inconceivable.     Accordingly,  our  actor  holds,  Othello  must 
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have  resembled  one  of  those  stately  Arab  chiefs  whose  portraits 
gleam  from  the  pages  of  "Picturesque  Palestine." 

Our  southern  brethren  are  at  last  to  have  an  Othello  who 
cannot,  as  the  moral  circus  advertisements  say,  "  offend  the  most 
fastidious."  Shakespeare,  carefully  modernized,  will  become 
popular  once  more  in  the  sunny  South.  All  references  to  the 
blackness  of  Othello's  face  and  the  thickness  of  his  lips  are  to 
be  conscientiously  softened  down  into  less  objectionable  phrases, 
and  those  audiences  which  may  be  ethnologically  unenlightened 
are  to  have  their  sensitive  natures  soothed  by  some  such  prologue 
as  Bottom  proposed  for  the  sapient  actors  of  Athens :  "  Ladies, 
or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish  you,  or  I  would  entreat  you,  not  to 
fear,  not  to  tremble:  my  life  for  yours.  If  you  think  I  come 
hither  as  a  'nigger,' it  were  a  pity  of  my  life.  lam  no  such 
thing.     I  am  an  Arab."     That  would  put  all  doubt  at  rest. 

The  only  thing  likely  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  this 
scheme  of  mingled  philanthropy  and  profit,  is  the  presence  of  that 
vast  amount  of  astute  Shakespearean  philosophy  which  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  of  Othello's  objectionable  ethnic  relationship. 
What  becomes  of  Prof.  D.  J.  Snider's  "  System  of  Shakespeare's 
Dramas"?  It  is  quite  probable  that  Shakespeare,  could  he  be 
consulted,  would  offer  no  strenuous  objection  to  the  proposed 
change.  Having  been  an  actor  himself,  he  would  doubtless 
sympathize  with  the  despair  to  which  the  modern  representative 
of  his  profession  is  reduced  in  the  task  of  catering  to  the  present 
unreasonable  demand  for  dramatic  novelties.  As  there  is  not 
the  slightest  appreciable  trace  of  a  "system"  in  any  of  his 
dramas,  and  as  the  social  prejudice  against  the  African  race  as 
such  is  something  which  in  his  day  and  generation  was  still  un- 
born, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Othello  might  be  re-made 
into  a  Chinaman  or  a  Choctaw  without  seriously  affecting  the 
motive  of  the  tragedy. 

Still,  when  a  man  has  constructed  a  "  system  of  Shake- 
speare," and  has  announced  that  "Shakespeare  makes  race  an 
ethical  element  of  marriage,  as  important  as  chastity,"  and  that 
"  in  Europe  to-day  the  marriage  of  a  lord  and  a  servant  girl  col- 
lides with  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  whole  public,"  he  nat- 
urally has  the  same  kind  of  affection  for  that  system  which  Dr. 
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Sangrado  had  for  his,  and  any  attempt  to  upset  its  "  ethical " 
conclusions  by  substituting  an  Arabian  Othello  for  an  Ethiopian, 
will  be  apt  to  be  resented.  It  is  as  fundamentally  unethical 
to  many  an  Arab  as  a  Negro.  It  will  be  much  wiser  for  our 
actor  frankly  to  retain  the  African  characteristics  of  his  hero, 
letting  it  be  understood  that  a  true  Shakespearean  system  em- 
ploys this  tragedy  as  an  "  awful  example  "  to  warn  those  who  are 
tempted  to  leap  over  the  ethical  fence  of  racial  distinctions. 

Once  outside  of  the  atmosphere  of  American  social  life,  it  is 
difficult  to  treat  the  spirit  of  color  caste  with  seriousness  or 
decent  respect.  Of  course  that  man  would  be  but  a  shallow 
ethnologist  who  should  maintain  that  the  terms  "superior"  and 
"inferior"  do  not  justly  mark  the  distinctions  between  races,  or 
who  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  certain  choice  characteris- 
tics of  civilization  are  confined  within  fairly  well-ascertained  racial 
limitations.  And  the  man  who  looks  with  disapproval  upon 
marriage  unions  between  the  members  of  a  progressive  race  like 
the  Caucasian,  and  the  members  of  a  conditionally  unimprovable 
race,  is  governed  by  principles  of  the  simplest  prudence,  to  say 
no  more.  The  difficulty  is  always  in  determining  this  question 
of  improvability.  The  Spanish  race  in  its  various  colonies  has 
seemed  to  stand  still  for  three  centuries,  yet  to  attribute  racial 
inferiority  to  the  countrymen  of  Cervantes  and  Loyola  would  be 
manifestly  unjust.  The  Negro  race  in  this  country  may  be  men- 
tally and  morally  both  inferior  and  unimprovable,  and  hence  it 
would  be  both  wise  and  ethical  for  our  stock  to  refuse  to  make 
with  it  a  mixture  of  blood.  But  the  average  American  knows 
nothing  and  cares  nothing  about  any  physiological  reasons  for 
declining  such  marriages.  In  truth,  the  race  question  does  not, 
with  us,  involve  this  marriage  element  at  all.  Generally  speak- 
ing, nobody  wants  his  daughter  to  marry  a  Negro,  and  the  Negro 
is  not  anxious  to  seek  such  marriages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  matter  of  marriage  the  Negro  is  ridiculously  fastidious,  ac- 
cepting without  complaint  the  white  man's  classification  of  every 
shade  of  color,  even  the  slightest,  under  the  head  of  Negro,  and 
rigorously  claiming  for  his  own  race  every  possible  modification 
of  the  original  type.  There  are  plenty  of  octoroons  and  quad- 
roons who  might  easily  pass  for  members  of  the  white  race,  but 
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who  never  think  of  seeking  marriage  associations  outside  their 
mothers'  stock.  And  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  severe 
censure  of  the  black  race  if  they  did  so.  The  bugbear  of  "  misce- 
genation "  is  the  least  substantial  phantom  that  haunts  the  imagi- 
nation of  ignorant  people. 

The  cruel  wall  of  caste  which  has  been  relentlessly  built 
around  the  Negro  in  this  country,  was  not  created  by  the  fear  of 
racial  deterioration  on  the  part  of  the  Caucasian.  The  feeling 
from  which  it  sprang  is  so  inexplicable  as  almost  to  defy  any 
philosophical  analysis.  That  in  the  southern  States  slavery 
should  have  created  a  clearly-defined  color  caste,  was  reason- 
able and  natural.  That  among  a  people  generous  in  disposi- 
tion and  generally  religious  in  their  habits  of  mind  this  caste 
feeling  should  have  been  strengthened  by  every  argument  tend- 
ing to  show  the  Negro's  natural  inferiority  and  fitness  for  his 
servile  position,  was  equally  natural.  That  within  the  limits  of 
slave  territory  every  southern  gentleman  should  consider  the 
presence  of  mental  ability  in  an  individual  Negro  a  reflection 
upon  the  system  and  a  menace  to  its  continuance,  was  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  But  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that 
not  in  the  South  but  in  the  North  did  this  curious  feeling  of 
color  caste  first  have  its  rise.  The  southern  man  apparently 
denied  to  the  Negro  social  recognition,  not  primarily  because  he 
was  a  Negro,  but  because  he  was  a  slave.  The  northern  man  seems 
to  hate  the  Negro  primarily  on  account  of  his  color.  It  was  not 
the  sweet  child  of  the  sunny  South,  Eva,  who  felt  any  personal 
repugnance  to  Uncle  Tom  and  Topsy,  but  that  rigid  Puritan, 
Aunt  Ophelia,  whose  gorge  rose  at  the  sight  of  the  caresses 
given  by  the  white  child  to  the  slave.  That  in  the  North,  where 
slavery  has  been  so  long  extinct,  there  should  be  bitter  personal 
repugnance  to  the  black  man,  is  a  mystery  which  the  plummet 
of  philosophy  fails  to  sound.  Here  is  a  race  that  has  lived  with  us 
since  the  beginning  of  our  history.  Between  it  and  ourselves 
there  have  been  no  conflicts  or  animosities  leaving  their  inerad- 
icable scars  upon  the  national  feeling.  There  are  no  bitter  mem- 
ories such  as  disfigure  the  annals  of  alien  races  that  have  been 
forced  into  reluctant  companionship.  With  all  his  faults,  the 
Negro  has  been  a  patient,  affectionate,  tractable  element  of  our 
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social  life.     And  vet  ho  lias  been  subjected  to  social  indignities 

that  have  no  parallel  in  history  outside  of  the  barbarous  caste  sys- 
tem of  India.  Socially  his  life  is  passed  in  an  atmosphere  of  aggra- 
vating insults.  In  railway  cars,  steamboats,  hotels,  and  theaters  he 
is  treated,  in  large  sections  of  this  country,  as  if  he  were  tain 
with  leprosy.  In  domestic  service,  the  filthiest  and  most  igno- 
rant Irish  or  German  servant  refuses  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  cleanest  and  most  respectable  Negro.  In  some  of  our 
hotels  the  wealthiest  Negro  in  the  land  could  not  purchase,  at 
any  price,  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  common  dining-room,  or 
of  occupying  one  of  the  sleeping  apartments.  Industrially  he  is 
practically  restricted  to  a  "  beggarly  account "  of  the  least  profita- 
ble and  most  menial  trades.  Those  labor  unions  which  complain 
so  bitterly  of  the  oppression  of  capital,  and  announce  Utopian 
principles  of  universal  brotherhood,  do  not  dare  to  cast  their 
mantle  of  protection  over  the  despised  and  neglected  laborer  with 
a  black  skin.  But  saddest  of  all  is  the  attitude  which  the  church 
has  held  toward  this  spirit  of  color  caste.  Ideally,  at  least,  the 
church  is  the  home  of  human  equality.  All  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men  are  supposed  to  meet  there  on  a  common  ground. 
And  while  we  constantly  depart  from  this  principle  in  practice, 
we  usually  try  to  cover  and  disguise  our  shortcomings  by  a  thin 
vail  of  self-exculpation.  We  may  not  want  the  poor  and  poorly- 
dressed  man  sitting  in  our  pews,  but  we  rarely  make  a  frank  con- 
fession of  the  fact.  Only  the  Negro  is  openly,  and  by  common 
consent,  excluded  from  the  broad  definition  of  Christian  equality. 
We  have  not  yet  accepted  Mr.  Nasby's  advice,  and  altered  our 
version  of  the  New  Testament  so  that  it  shall  read,  "Suffer  the 
little  (white)  children  to  come  unto  me,"  but  it  would  be  quite 
consistent  for  us  to  do  so.  Some  years  ago  a  great  revival  was 
going  on  in  one  of  the  churches  of  my  own  city.  The  evangelist 
was  fervidly  inviting  all  kinds  of  people  to  come  to  the  "  anxious 
seat."  Crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  accepting  the 
invitation.  Tramps,  drunkards,  and  beggars  were  among  the 
number.  At  last  it  was  announced  to  the  church  officials  that  a 
Negro,  upon  one  of  the  back  seats,  was  "  under  conviction." 
Here  was  a  problem  of  serious  import.  The  officials  held  a  hur- 
ried and  anxious  consultation,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
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Negro  might  receive  the  benefit  of  salvation  in  an  inconspicuous 
pew.  This  case  might  fairly  be  termed  exceptional,  if  it  were 
not  true  that  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  denomina- 
tions in  the  land,  having  been  split  in  half  by  the  question  of 
slavery,  remains  in  that  condition  to-day,  solely  on  the  question 
of  color  caste. 

This  condition  of  things  would  cease  to  be  mysterious  if  it 
were  based  upon  recognized  physiological  reasons.  "We  can  easily 
understand  Brabantio's  surprise  when  his  daughter  became  en- 
amored of  a  thick-lipped  African,  or  Aunt  Ophelia's  disgust  at 
seeing  Eva  hanging  about  the  neck  of  Uncle  Tom.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  question  the  good  Puritan's  conviction  that 
the  pure  Negro  is  "  an  acquired  taste."  But  we  entertain  the 
same  personal  and  social  repugnance  for  every  possible  modifica- 
tion of  the  Negro.  Even  when  the  bleaching  process  has  been 
so  thorough  that  no  external  indication  of  African  blood  remains ; 
even  when  the  individual  has  assumed  all  the  characteristics  of 
Caucasian  beauty  and  intelligence,  we  still  treat  him  as  a  social 
pariah.  Several  years  ago  there  was,  at  a  certain  school  in  Pitts- 
burgh, a  very  beautiful  and  intelligent  young  lady.  In  scholarship 
and  deportment  she  stood  for  a  year  at  the  head  of  the  school. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  somebody  told  the  principal  that  his 
favorite  pupil  had  lurking  in  her  veins  a  few  unsuspected  and 
undiscoverable  drops  of  African  blood.  She  was  turned  out  of 
the  doors  as  ignominiously  as  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  un- 
chastity  or  was  afflicted  with  some  infectious  disease. 

Tell  the  average  American  that  he  is  descended  from  Poca- 
hontas, that  his  blood  may  be  traced  to  Confucius,  or  that  his 
daughter  has  secretly  married  one  of  Madame  Blavatsky's  mythi- 
cal Indian  Mahatmas,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  flat- 
tered and  gratified.  You  stumble  over  no  "  ethical  principle  " ; 
you  encounter  no  fatal  racial  prejudice.  Tell  him  that  his  great- 
great-grandfather  was  probably  a  powerful  potentate  from  the 
Congo  or  the  Niger,  and  you  touch  the  acme  of  insult.  It  would 
be  safer  to  accuse  him  of  highway  robbery. 

But  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  this  color  caste  is  found 
in  the  complacent  assumption  of  the  average  American  that  it  is 
something  inherent  and  natural  in  the  human  mind,  and  is  there- 
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fore  universal.  Tell  such  a  person  that  it  is  the  result  of  social 
and  political  education,  and  he  will  smile  at  your  ignorance. 
Yet  when  such  an  American  steps  over  the  borders  of  his  own 
country  he  does  not  find  this  prejudice  shared  by  any  other 
nation.  The  Frenchman,  Englishman,  or  German  may  not  want 
his  daughter  to  marry  a  Negro,  but  in  no  part  of  Europe  do  you 
detect  the  presence  of  that  galling  system  of  social  discrimina- 
tion which  so  exasperates  the  black  man  in  this  country.  All 
over  the  continent  of  Europe  you  find  the  Negro  living  in  the  best 
hotels,  traveling  in  first-class  coaches,  and  sitting  as  an  equal  on 
the  benches  of  the  great  scientific  and  art  schools.  You  find  no 
trace  of  this  prejudice  in  the  press  or  literature  of  Europe ;  you 
find  no  taint  of  it  in  its  social  life.  London  is  the  great  meeting- 
place  of  all  the  varied  races  of  the  world.  A  new  Peter  would 
find  there  the  representatives  of  more  peoples  than  listened  to 
the  many-tongued  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  All  colors 
and  conditions  of  men  make  up  the  varied  web  and  woof  of  its 
marvelous  life.  Each  man's  condition  is  determined  by  his 
rank,  his  wealth,  his  social  position.  Social  caste  indeed  exists, 
of  the  most  rigid  type;  but  it  is  never  based  on  color,  hardly 
ever  upon  racial  distinctions.  It  may  be,  as  the  author  of  the 
"  System  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas  "  affirms,  that  the  marriage  of  a 
lord  and  a  servant  girl  "  collides  with  the  moral  consciousness  of  the 
whole  public";  but  a  man's  treatment  is  conditioned  upon  his 
wealth,  his  intelligence,  his  knowledge,  his  rank,  or  his  personal 
character,  never  upon  the  color  of  his  skin.  In  the  light  of  this 
fact  our  color  caste  seems  as  provincial  as  it  is  undeniably  absurd, 
cruel,  and  indefensible. 

John  Snyder 
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AMERICAN  EIGHTS  IN  BEHEING   SEA. 

Alaska  is  now  furnishing  us  with  two  international  ques- 
tions of  some  interest  and  consequence.  The  first  concerns  our 
right  (freely  exercised  of  late  under  orders  of  our  Treasury  De- 
partment) to  seize  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  catching  fur-bear- 
ing seals  in  Behring  Sea  many  miles  away  from  land,  and  to 
send  them  into  port  for  condemnation  and  forfeiture.  The 
second  concerns  the  determination  of  the  boundary  between 
Alaska  and  British  America.  The  former  is  just  now  engaging 
public  attention  much  more  than  the  latter.  Possibly  the  latter 
may  prove  both  the  more  important  and  the  more  difficult. 
Naturally  enough,  some  Canadians  whose  vessels  have  been 
seized,  and  others  who  wish  to  annoy  the  Macdonald  ministry, 
are  using  sharp  language  about  the  captures.  Fortunately  the 
British  government  is  proceeding  with  much  deliberation  and 
freedom  from  excitement.  If  we  are  reasonable,  there  is  good 
ground  to  believe  that  we  can  come  to  an  understanding  with 
England  and  other  nations  that  will  secure  all  the  protection  we 
can  properly  ask  for  our  seals. 

What  have  we  been  doing  to  British  vessels  in  Behring  Sea? 
For  more  than  three  years  armed  vessels  of  our  revenue  marine 
service  have,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  treasury,  captured  British  vessels  when  it  was  evident  that 
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they  were  catching  seals  in  that  sea,  even  thougli  the  vessels  v 
forty,  fifty,  ninety  miles,  or  even  farther  from  shore.  Ti 
seizures  have  been  made  for  alleged  violation  of  section  1,956  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
"  no  person  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable,  fur  seal,  or  other 
fur-bearing  animal  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory  or  in 
the  waters  thereof,"  under  certain  penalties. 

11.  F.  French,  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury,  March  12, 
1881,  officially  interpreted  that  expression,  "in  the  waters  there- 
of," as  including  all  the  waters  in  Behring  Sea  within  our 
boundaries.  He  referred  to  the  description  of  the  western 
boundary  line  of  Alaska  found  in  the  treaty  of  cession  by  Rus- 
sia, which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  western  limit  within  which  the  territories  and  dominion  conveyed 
are  contained,  passes  through  a  point  in  Behring-  Strait  on  the  parallel  of 
65°  30'  north  latitude,  at  its  intersection  by  the  meridian  which  passes  mid- 
way between  the  islands  of  Krusenstern,  or  Ignalook,  and  the  island  of 
Ratmanoff,  or  Noonarbook,  and  proceeds  due  north  without  limitation  into 
the  same  frozen  ocean.  The  same  western  limit,  beginning  at  the  same 
initial  point,  proceeds  thence  in  a  course  nearly  south-west,  through  Beh- 
ring Strait  and  Behring  Sea,  so  as  to  pass  midway  between  the  north-west 
point  of  the  island  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  south-east  point  of  Cape  Chou- 
kotski,  to  the  meridian  of  172°  west  longitude;  thence,  from  the  intersection 
of  that  meridian,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  so  as  to  pass  midway  be- 
tween the  island  of  Atton  and  the  Copper  Island  of  the  Kormandorski 
couplet,  or  group,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  meridian  of  193°  west 
longitude,  so  as  to  include  in  the  territory  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  east  of  that  meridian." 

Mr.  French  then  added : 

"All  the  waters  within  that  boundary  to  the  western  end  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Archipelago  and  chain  of  islands  are  considered  as  comprised  within 
the  waters  of  Alaska  Territory.  All  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  against 
the  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  would  therefore  attach  against  any  vio- 
lation of  law  within  the  limits  before  described." 

Secretary  Manning,  in  1886,  indorsed  and  adopted  this  view. 
Early  in  1887  President  Cleveland  ordered  the  discontinuance 
of  proceedings  against  three  British  sealers  which  had  been 
seized,  the  discharge  of  the  vessels,  and  the  release  of  the  persons 
arrested.     But  seizures  did  not  cease.     Indeed,  Secretary  Bayard 
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announced  to  the  British  Minister  that  the  above  action  was 
taken  "  without  conclusion  of  any  questions  which  may  be  found 
to  be  involved." 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  act  was  passed  (approved 
March  2,  1889)  "  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska."  In  its  third  section  it  provides  that  "  sec- 
tion 1,956  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  [quoted 
in  part],  above,  is  hereby  declared  to  include  and  apply  to  all  the 
dominions  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  the  Behring 
Sea."  It  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  each  year  to  make 
proclamation  accordingly. 

On  the  22d  of  March  last  President  Harrison  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, warning  "  all  persons  against  entering  the  waters  of 
Behring  Sea  within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  violating  the  provisions  of  said  section  1,956,  Revised 
Statutes,"  and  declaring  that  "all  persons  found  to  be  or  to 
have  been  engaged  in  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  will  be  arrested  and  punished  as  above  provided." 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  our  acts  of  which  the 
British  complain,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  not  been  claiming 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  all  purposes  over  Behring  Sea,  as  in 
1821  Russia  claimed  it  for  a  hundred  Italian  miles  from  the 
coast  all  the  way  from  Behring  Strait  down  to  the  fifty-first 
degree  of  latitude.  The  Czar,  by  his  ukase,  excluded  foreigners 
from  pursuing  "  commerce,  whaling,  fishing,  and  all  other  indus- 
try "  in  those  waters  and  on  the  adjacent  lands.  Under  Mr. 
French's  ruling,  followed  by  Mr.  Manning,  our  revenue  cruisers 
have  been  directed  to  arrest  foreign  vessels  only  to  prevent  them 
from  killing  fur-bearing  animals.  The  chief  object  of  the  legis- 
lation by  Congress  is  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  and 
early  extinction  of  the  fur  seals,  which  chiefly  resort  to  the 
Pribyloff  Islands  to  breed.  If  sealers  are  allowed  to  catch  them 
ad  libitum,  while  they  are  on  their  way  to  their  breeding  place, 
these  animals  will  soon  be  exterminated,  as  they  have  been  else- 
where. Therefore  the  number  that  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, which  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  seals  on  the 
islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  of  the  Pribyloff  group,  is 
allowed  by  contract  with  the  government  to  catch,  is  limited  to 
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one  hundred  thousand  a  year.  It  is  of  course  for  the  interest  of 
many  nations  that  the  race  of  seals  should  not  be  destroyed.  It 
is  especially  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that  the  race  should 
be  perpetuated,  for  all  the  seal  skins  procured  by  us  in  Behring 
Sea  are  sent  to  London  to  be  dressed  and  prepared  for  use. 

The  question  is,  whether  for  this  laudable  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  fur-bearing  seals  from  extinction  and  maintaining 
our  undisputed  right  to  control  the  taking  of  these  animals  on 
the  Pribyloff  Islands,  we  may  rightfully  board,  search,  and 
seize  foreign  vessels  in  Behring  Sea  more  than  three  miles 
away  from  land.  The  equal  right  of  all  nations  to  use  the  high 
seas  for  any  lawful  purpose  of  commerce,  navigation,  fishing,  or 
hunting  is  now  so  universally  recognized;  the  United  States 
have  been  so  constantly  the  stanch  defender  of  this  right;  we 
have  so  vigorously  opposed  all  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to 
search  our  vessels  in  time  of  peace ;  we  have  claimed  so  vehe- 
mently the  right  of  fishing  in  Canadian  waters  sharply  up  to 
the  three-mile  line  from  shore,  that  obviously  we  must  show 
some  very  plain  and  cogent  reasons  to  justify  our  course  in 
Behring  Sea.    What  reasons  have  been  or  can  be  given  ? 

Our  government  has  given,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  other 
formal  statement  than  that  of  Acting  Secretary  French  (above 
quoted  in  part),  to  inform  either  our  citizens  or  foreign  powers 
of  the  precise  grounds  on  which  the  seizure  of  British  sealers  is 
to  be  justified.  No  defense  of  our  action  by  Secretary  Bayard, 
nor  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  by  Secretary  Blaine  or  Secre- 
tary Windom,  has  been  published. 

But  in  our  newspapers  editorial  writers  or  contributors  have 
suggested  lines  of  defense  of  our  action.  The  ground  they  have 
generally  taken  as  the  strongest  is  that  Russia  exercised  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea,  and  that  by  the  cession  of 
Alaska  she  transferred  to  us  the  right  to  exercise  the  same  juris- 
diction. Undoubtedly,  by  the  edict  of  1821,  the  Czar  claimed 
the  right  to  exclude  foreign  vessels  from  navigating  that  sea 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  shore  for  any  purpose;  but 
through  the  pen  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  we 
stoutly  and  successfully  resisted  that  claim.  The  first  two  sec- 
tions of  the  edict  read  as  follows : 
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"Sec.  1.  The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishing,  and  of  all 
other  industry,  on  all  islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  including  the  whole  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  beginning  from  Bearing  Strait  to  the  fifty- 
first  degree  of  northern  latitude;  also  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islands  from  Behring 
Strait  to  the  south  cape  of  the  island  of  Urup,  viz.,  to  45°  50'  northern  lati- 
tude, are  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

"Sec.  2.  It  is  therefore  prohibited  to  all  foreign  vessels,  not  only  to  land 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  belonging  to  Russia,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to 
approach  them  within  a  hundred  Italian  miles.  The  transgressor's  vessel 
is  subject  to  confiscation,  along  with  the  whole  cargo." 

Mr.  Adams,  replying  to  the  note  in  which  Mr.  Poletica,  the 
Eussian  minister  at  Washington,  communicated  this  edict,  said 
(February  25,  1822)  that  the  President  had  seen  with  surprise 
this  assertion  of  a  territorial  claim  by  Eussia  down  to  the  fifty-first 
degree  of  latitude  on  our  continent,  and  added :  "  To  exclude  the 
vessels  of  our  citizens  from  the  shore  beyond  the  ordinary  dis- 
tance to  which  the  territorial  jurisdiction  extends,  has  excited 
still  greater  surprise." 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  controversy  between  us 
and  Eussia  did  not  pertain  to  Behring  Sea,  and  so  that  Mr. 
Adams's  contention  cannot  be  pleaded  against  a  claim  to  juris- 
diction by  us  now  over  that  sea.  It  is  true  that  the  action  of 
Eussia  in  issuing  the  edict  was  chiefly  directed  against  alleged 
illicit  trading  by  our  citizens  on  the  coasts  below  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  There  was  then  little  or  no  trade  above  them.  But  the 
language  of  the  edict  plainly  applies  to  what  we  call  Behring  Sea 
as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  although  the 
name  Behring  Sea  was  then  rarely,  if  ever,  used  to  designate  the 
waters  which  we  know  by  that  name.  Mr.  Adams,  in  sending 
instructions  to  Mr.  Middleton,  our  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  to 
guide  him  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  182-1,  wrote  (July  22, 
1823)  as  follows : 

"From  the  tenor  of  the  ukase,  the  pretensions  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment extend  to  an  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  from  the  forty-fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-one 
north  on  the  western  coast  of  the  American  continent;  and  they  assume 
the  right  of  interdicting  the  navigation  and  the  fishery  of  all  other  nations 
to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  the  whole  of  that  coast.  The  United  States 
can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims." 
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And  again,  in  a  paper  accompanying  the  above  instructions, 
he  said : 

"  The  right  of  navigation  and  of  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  even  upon 
the  Asiatic  coast  north  of  latitude  45°,  can  as  little  be  interdicted  to  the 
United  States  as  that  of  traffic  with  the  natives  of  North  America." 

After  reading  such  language  from  Mr.  Adams,  can  any  one  doubt 
what  his  answer  would  have  been  to  a  proposition  by  Russia  to 
concede  that  the  Pacific  south  of  the  fifty -fifth  parallel  was  an 
open  sea,  but  that  the  part  north  of  it  formed  a  closed  sea,  over 
which  she  had  exclusive  jurisdiction? 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that,  although  the  Russians 
sought  to  exclude  foreigners  from  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
coast,  they  did  not  absolutely  base  their  action  on  the  claim  that 
the  North  Pacific  was  a  closed  sea.  Affirming  that  the  condi- 
tions might  justify  such  a  claim  and  absolute  interdiction  of 
the  entrance  of  foreigners,  they  chose  to  set  forth  as  the  ground 
of  the  edict  the  necessity  of  preventing  illicit  trade.  But  Mr. 
Adams  thought  it  worth  while  to  deny  explicitly  that  they  could 
maintain  with  any  justice  the  claim  that  the  North  Pacific  was  a 
closed  sea,  even  if  they  had  wished  to  do  so. 

The  treaty  of  1824  secured  to  us  the  right  of  navigation  and 
fishing  "in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean  commonly  called  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea,"  and  (in  Article  IV.)  for  ten  years 
that  of  frequenting  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  and  creeks 
upon  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  ten  years  Russia  refused  to  renew  this  last  pro- 
vision, and  it  never  was  formally  renewed.  But,  for  nearly  fifty 
years  at  least,  American  vessels  have  been  engaged  in  taking 
whales  in  Behring  Sea  without  being  disturbed  by  the  Russian 
government.  Long  before  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  us,  hundreds 
of  our  whaling  vessels  annually  visited  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Behring  Sea,  and  brought  home  rich  cargoes.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  Russia  regarded  Behring  Sea  as  a  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  not  as  one  of  the  "  interior  seas  "  access  to 
which  was  forbidden  by  the  termination  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  treaty.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  in  his  "History  of  Alaska,"  says 
that  in  1842  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  explicitly 
refused  to  send  cruisers  to  interfere  with  our  whalemen  in  that 
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sea,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  gave  us  the  right  of  fishing 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific.  Whether,  therefore,  we 
have  regard  to  Mr.  Adams's  arguments  or  to  the  treatment  of 
our  whalers  by  Russia,  it  seems  that  we  must  find  some  other 
justification  of  our  seizures  of  British  sealers  than  the  possession 
of  the  right  through  the  cession  of  Alaska  by  Russia. 

Can  we  sustain  a  claim  that  Behring  Sea  is  a  closed  sea  and 
so  subject  to  our  control?  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  frame  a 
definition  of  a  closed  sea  which  the  publicists  of  all  nations  will 
accept.  Vattel's  closed  sea  is  one  "  entirely  inclosed  by  the  land 
of  a  nation,  with  only  a  communication  with  the  ocean  by  a 
channel  of  which  that  nation  may  take  possession."  Hautefeuille 
substantially  adopts  this  statement,  asserting  more  specifically, 
however,  that  the  channel  must  be  narrow  enough  to  be  de- 
fended from  the  shores.  Perels,  one  of  the  more  eminent  of  the 
later  German  writers,  practically  accepts  Hautefeuille's  definition. 
But  so  narrow  a  channel  or  opening  as  that  indicated  by  the 
eminent  French  writer  can  hardly  be  insisted  on.  Probably 
most  authorities  will  regard  it  as  a  reasonable  requirement  that 
the  entrance  to  the  sea  should  be  narrow  enough  to  make  the 
naval  occupation  of  it  easy  or  practicable.  We,  at  least,  may  be 
expected  to  prescribe  no  definition  which  would  make  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  a  closed  sea. 

Behring  Sea  is  not  inclosed  wholly  by  our  territory.  From 
the  most  western  island  in  our  possession  to  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Asiatic  shore  is  more  than  300  miles.  From  our  most 
western  island,  Atton,  to  the  nearest  Russian  island,  Copper 
Island,  is  183  miles.  The  sea  from  east  to  west  measures  about 
1,100  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  fully  800  miles.  The  area 
of  the  sea  must  be  at  least  two  thirds  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  than  twice  that  of  the  North  Sea.  The 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  less  than  nine  miles  wide.  The  chief 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  British  territory,  is  only  about  fifty  miles  in  width. 
Behring  Sea  is  open  on  the  north  by  the  straits,  thirty-six  miles 
wide,  which  form  a  passage  way  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  what 
grounds  and  after  what  modern  precedent  we  could  set  up  a  claim 
to  hold  this  great  sea,  with  its  wide  approaches,  as  a  mare  clausum, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
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Our  government  has  never  formally  set  up  the  claim  that  it 
is  a  closed  sea.  Gov.  Boutwell,  when  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
in  1872,  speaking  of  intended  expeditions  of  foreign  sealers  into 
Behring  Sea,  said: 

"I  do  not  see  that  the  United  States  would  have  the  jurisdiction  or 
power  to  drive  off  parties  going  up  there  for  that  purpose,  unless  they 
made  such  an  attempt  within  a  marine  league  of  the  shore." 

Congress,  guided  by  the  caution  of  certain  senators,  in  its 
act  of  March  2,  1889,  forbore  to  use  language  which  might  seem 
to  apply  the  doctrine  of  mare  clausura  to  Behring  Sea.  The 
House  of  Eepresentatives  did  insert  in  the  bill  a  section  begin- 
ning as  follows: 

"  Section  1,956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  was  intended 
to  include  and  apply,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  include  and  apply,  to  all 
the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  in  Alaska  embraced  within  the  boundary  lines 
mentioned  and  described  in  the  treaty  with  Russia." 

The  Senate  disagreeing  with  the  House  on  the  adoption  of  this 
language,  a  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  phraseology 
as  it  now  stands  in  the  act : 

"Section  1,956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
declared  to  include  and  apply  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  United  States  in 
the  waters  of  Behring  Sea." 

The  President's  proclamation  of  March  21,  1889,  merely 
recites  section  1,956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  third  section 
of  the  act  of  March  2,  and  gives  warning  against  "  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  But  obviously  neither  the 
act  nor  the  proclamation  was  intended  to  declare  the  doctrine  of 
mare  clausura  to  be  applicable  to  Behring  Sea.  They  merely 
affirm  that  we  will  exercise  our  authority  in  the  execution  of  a 
certain  law  wherever  our  dominion  extends  in  that  sea.  It  is  left 
to  be  determined,  if  need  be,  how  far  that  dominion  extends. 

An  argument  for  preventing  the  unrestrained  hunting  of 
seals  in  Behring  Sea  which  our  late  minister  to  Russia,  Mr. 
Lothrop,  heard  presented  by  Russians,  is  of  interest.  Briefly 
stated,  it  is  this:  The  seal  fishery  is  the  main  resource  of  the 
people  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  that  sea  for  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Every  people  has  conceded  to  it  the  control  of  such  part  of  the 
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sea  contiguous  to  its  coasts  as  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  common  rights  to  the  open  sea  must  be  en- 
joyed in  ways  compatible  with  the  safety,  and  certainly  with  the 
existence,  of  the  people  on  its  shores.  Hence  the  Russians 
should  control  the  seal  fishery  in  their  part  of  the  sea. 

No  doubt  the  condition  of  the  Siberians  on  that  coast  would 
present  a  strong  case  for  generous  action  on  the  part  of  foreign- 
ers in  abstaining  from  interference  with  their  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  By  common  consent,  out  of  regard  to  the  hardships 
of  their  life,  fishermen  are  not  disturbed  in  their  pursuits  in  time 
of  war.  But  can  the  Russian  argument,  even  if  it  has  validity 
for  the  Siberians,  be  used  by  us?  We  have  without  any  scruple 
for  half  a  century  taken  whales  in  the  seas  adjacent  to  them. 
We  can  hardly  assert  with  much  plausibility  that  the  members 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  which  has  the  monopoly  of 
seal-catching  on  and  near  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  can  plead,  in 
forma  pauperis,  for  protection  on  grounds  of  charity. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  since  most  of  the  seals  which  are 
taken  by  the  British  breed  on  our  soil  in  the  Pribyloff  Islands, 
we  have  an  exclusive  claim  to  them  in  the  sea,  or  at  any  rate  a 
right  to  protect  them  there  from  extinction.  But  some  of  them 
breed  on  Copper  Island  and  Behring's  Island,  both  of  which  be- 
long to  Russia.  How  is  it  possible  to  maintain  any  claim  to 
ownership  in  seals  on  the  high  seas  under  any  principle  of 
law  applicable  to  wild  animals?  We  can  acquire  no  property 
rights  in  animals  feroz  naturce  from  their  birth  on  our  soil,  ex- 
cept for  the  time  that  we  hold  them  in  our  possession.  A  claim 
by  Canada  to  the  wild  ducks  hatched  in  her  territory,  after  the 
birds  have  passed  her  boundary,  would  seem  to  be  just  as  valid 
as  ours  to  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

I  recall  only  one  case  which  seems  to  furnisli  any  analogy  for 
the  claim  that  we  may  regulate  seal-fishing  in  the  open  waters 
of  Behring  Sea.  The  British  government  does  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  pearl  fisheries  in  the  open  sea  from  eight  to  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  northern  end  of  Ceylon.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  this  is  done  under  sufferance  of  other  powers,  because  they 
have  r.ad  no  interest  in  interfering  with  the  pursuit  of  the  pearl- 
divers.     Should  they  claim  the  right  to  seek  pearls  in  those 
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waters,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Great  Britain  could  oppose  any 
argument  except  that  of  long  acquiescence  by  them  in  her  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  pearl  grounds ;  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  that  argument  would  have  much  weight. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  other 
nations  from  taking  seals  in  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea, 
and  if  the  law  and  the  treasury  regulations,  as  they  now  stand, 
can  be  enforced  against  our  own  citizens  in  those  same  open 
waters,  we  are  clearly  discriminating  against  our  own  country- 
men. The  foreigners  may  kill  seals  at  times  and  in  places  for- 
bidden to  us.  This  is  true.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  and  em- 
barrassments of  the  present  situation. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  no  good  ground  on  which  we  can  claim 
as  a  right  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  open  waters  of 
Behring  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  seals.  If  we  have 
any  good  ground  and  are  determined  to  stand  on  it,  then  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  more  vigor  in  maintaining  our  policy. 
To  send  one  little  revenue  steamer,  carrying  a  small  crew,  into 
Behring  Sea,  and  to  despatch  on  each  of  the  captured  vessels 
one  man,  a  common  seaman,  as  a  prize  crew  or  commanding 
officer,  is  simply  absurd.  Each  of  the  vessels  seized,  instead  of 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  United  States  court,  goes 
to  a  British  port,  files  its  claim  for  damage  with  the  British 
authorities,  and  prepares  for  another  voyage  to  the  same  waters 
in  which  it  was  captured.  If,  however,  we  have  no  right  to  seize 
foreign  vessels  in  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  then  we  ought 
to  lose  no  time  in  negotiating  with  the  interested  powers,  espe- 
cially Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan,  on  the  best  method  of 
preserving  the  seals  from  extermination  and  of  securing  to  our- 
selves what  we  have  a  right  to  retain.  Those  powers  showed,  in 
the  correspondence  carried  on  with  them  by  Secretary  Bayard, 
their  entire  willingness  to  come  to  some  understanding  on  the 
matter.  It  is  so  obviously  for  the  interest  of  the  above-named 
states  that  the  seals  should  not  be  exterminated,  that  it  cannot 
be  difficult  to  make  some  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question. 

The  limits  of  this  article  compel  brevity  in  treating  the 
question  of  determining  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and 
British  America.     The  language  of  the  treaty  of  cession  in  defin- 
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ing  this  boundary  is  copied  from  the  treaty  of  1825  between 
Eussia  and  Great  Britain,  Articles  III.  and  IV.,  as  follows: 

"Article  III.  Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island 
called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54°  40' 
north  latitude  and  between  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-third  degree  of  west  longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich), 
the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  called  Portland 
Channel  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  fifty-sixth 
degree  of  north  latitude;  and  from  this  last-mentioned  point  the  line  of  de- 
markation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
first  degree  of  west  longitude  (of  the  same  meridian) ;  and,  finally,  from 
the  said  point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-first  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form 
the  limit  between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions  on  the  continent  of 
America  to  the  north-west. 

"  Article  IV.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarkation  laid  down  in 
the  preceding  article,  it  is  understood: 

"First,  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island  shall  belong 
wholly  to  Russia.     [Now  by  this  cession  to  the  United  States.] 

"Secondly,  That  whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  that  extend  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude 
to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  degree  of 
west  longitude,  shall  prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  marine 
leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  British  possessions  and  the 
line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be 
formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  winding  of  the  coast,  which  shall  never 
extend  the  distance  of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom." 

The  line  thus  indicated  has  never  been  surveyed.  The  im- 
portance of  determining  it  before  long  is  obvious.  If,  as  is  re- 
ported, there  are  valuable  mines  near  the  boundary,  it  is  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  property  and  of  life  that  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  nations  be  fixed. 

The  principal  difficulties  which  have  been  suggested  in  deter- 
mining and  marking  the  boundary  are  the  following :  Some  of 
the  Canadians  have  maintained  (I  am  not  aware  that  the  British 
government  has  taken  such  a  position)  that  our  maps  do  not 
correctly  indicate  the  initial  point  of  the  line  at  Portland  Channel. 
Their  contention  is  probably  without  good  ground.  Again,  while 
the  treaty  provides  that  the  line  "  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,"  it  is  affirmed,  and  so  far  as  we  now  know  with  prob- 
able truthfulness,  that  the  mountains  do  not  form  a  range,  but 
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are  so  scattered  here  and  there  that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  a 
line  that  shall  comply  with  the  treaty.  Furthermore,  suppo.se  it 
were  practicable  to  run  a  line  on  the  summit,  the  coast  is  so  ir- 
regular and  so  indented  with  bays  that  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
agree  on  a  line  from  which  to  lay  off  the  ten  marine  leagues  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  IV. 

But  even  if  all  these  obstacles  are  removed,  the  actual  labor 
and  cost  of  running  the  line  in  this  wilderness  will  be  very  great. 
In  1872  our  engineering  officers  estimated  that  the  cost  would 
be  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
field  work  nine  years,  and  for  the  mapping  one  more  year.  If, 
as  seems  probable  from  our  scanty  information,  the  line  described 
is  an  impossible  one  to  run,  we  shall  have  to  agree  on  an  arbi- 
trary line  run  from  some  point  in  the  south  of  the  territory  to 
some  point  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chilkat  Pass,  so  as  to  give 
us  substantially  the  territory  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  Article 
IV.  But  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should  make  some  prelimin- 
ary surveys  before  we  take  any  decisive  action.  The  British, 
who  have  had  trading  and  scientific  expeditions  exploring  British 
Columbia,  doubtless  know  more  of  the  region  under  consideration 
than  we.  They  are  ready  to  begin  negotiations  at  once.  Con- 
gress should  not  delay  action.  Our  experience  has  shown  us  that 
boundary  questions  are  not  speedily  settled.  After  a  century 
of  effort,  we  have  at  last  determined  nearly  all  our  boundaries 
except  this  between  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  If  we  begin 
at  once,  it  will  be  years  before  we  shall  have  determined  and 
marked  this  so  that  the  lumberman  and  the  miner  on  the  Alaska 
mountains  will  know  whether  they  are  amenable  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  or  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  settle  this  question  of  boundary  while  the 
debatable  region  is  an  xmoccupied  wilderness,  rather  than  to 
wait  until  conflicts  have  arisen  and  blood  has  been  shed. 

James  B.  Angell. 
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Whenever  the  future  historian  of  the  United  States  conies 
to  deal  with  the  transformation  of  the  civil  service  which  will 
undoubtedly  take  place  within  the  third  half-century  of  the  Re- 
public, he  will  find  the  stage  of  it  through  which  we  are  now 
passing  exceedingly  puzzling.  When  I  speak  of  transformation, 
I  do  not  undertake  to  indicate  the  direction  which  the  process 
will  take.  I  simply  assume,  what  no  intelligent  observer  will 
deny,  that  the  civil  service  cannot  and  will  not  remain  in  its 
present  relation  to  the  machinery  of  government.  Either  the 
office-holders  will  be  wholly  separated  from  politics,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  party  contests,  or  the 
conduct  of  party  contests  with  the  government  places  as  the 
prizes  of  victory  will  be  openly  and  legally,  and  not  as  now  cov- 
ertly, shamefacedly,  and  more  or  less  illegally,  committed  to 
them.  A  process  of  change  in  one  direction  or  the  other  is  un- 
doubtedly going  on  before  our  eyes — -a  process  which,  if  it 
reaches  consummation,  will  certainly  not  reach  it  without  effect- 
ing very  prof o and  modifications  in  the  working,  if  not  in  the 
structure,  of  the  government.  The  notion  that  we  have  reached 
a  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  struggle  between  the  spoils  sys- 
tem and  the  merit  or  fitness — I  will  not  say  competitive — system 
is  chimerical.  The  two  systems  are  too  much  opposed  to  make 
possible  as  a  permanency  the  sort  of  mixture  or  compromise 
which  we  now  witness.  One  or  the  other  will  get  the  upper 
hand,  and  take  entire  possession  of  the  government.  We  owe  our 
present  elaborate  nominating  machinery  of  caucus  and  conven- 
tion to  the  fact  that  on  the  whole,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
control  passes  in  politics,  as  in  business,  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  trouble  themselves  with  details.  The  number  of  persons  who 
"run  the  machine  "  in  any  political  party  is  small,  but  they  have 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  possession  of  it,  because  the  majority 
dislike  the  work  and  try  to  escape  it.      As  communities  gov- 
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erned  by  universal  suffrage  grow  in  size,  this  tendency  to  leave 
the  organization  of  the  voting  power  and  its  application  on  elec- 
tion day  to  individuals  or  small  bodies  will  undoubtedly  in- 
cnase.  Who  shall  these  small  bodies  be — the  office-holders,  or 
simply  persons  interested  in  politics  through  public  spirit  or 
love  of  the  game? 

On  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  the  office-holders  will 
win,  and  the  salaries  of  the  Republic  be  openly  used  first  and 
foremost  to  reward  electioneering  services,  and  only  secondarily 
and  subordinately  to  pay  for  administrative  work,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  the  tendency  in  that  direction  has  steadily  gained  strength 
during  the  fifty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction 
of  the  spoils  system.  It  has  gained  strength,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
great  multiplication  of  offices  and  the  great  increase  in  the  volume 
of  public  business.  There  were  in  Jackson's  day  11,767  post- 
masters; there  are  to-day  58,999.  The  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Jackson's  day  was  $24,000,000 ;  it  is  to-day,  $379,000,000. 
This  great  increase  in  the  business  to  be  done  has  not  appar- 
ently weakened  the  faith  of  the  defenders  of  the  spoils  system 
in  its  suitability  to  the  republican  institutions.  On  the  con- 
trary, fifty  years  of  use  has  made  it  seem  in  their  eyes  a  pecu- 
liarly American  device  for  the  working  of  party  machinery. 
Their  theory  now  is  that  party  government  has  never  been  car- 
ried on  successfully  without  the  hope  of  office  as  the  reward  of 
success  at  the  polls  or  in  the  Legislature ;  that  aristocratic  par- 
ties need  this  and  have  always  needed  it,  as  well  as  democratic 
parties ;  that  the  difference  between  our  system  and  the  English 
system  is  that  we  admit,  as  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  requires, 
a  greater  number  to  share  in  the  substantial  fruits  of  success ;  that 
if  we  did  not  do  so,  interest  in  politics  would  rapidly  die  out 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  and  they  could  not  be  got  to  go  to 
the  polls  except  at  great  crises  such  as  occur  only  very  rarely. 
They  go  even  further  than  this,  and  make  the  argument  that 
changes  among  office-holders  for  political  reasons  are  not  inju- 
rious to  the  public  business,  by  alleging  that  even  clerks  and 
letter-carriers  will  not  do  their  work  efficiently  unless  the  party  to 
which  they  belong  is  in  power.  These  officers  "will  be  unwilling 
to  carry  out  the  "  policy  "  of  a  president  for  whom  they  did  not 
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vote,  or  to  "make  bis  administration  a  success,"  as  the  phrase 
is.  There  is  no  denying  that  this  state  of  mind  does  show  itself 
largely  among  the  official  class,  and  that  one  of  the  lessons  they 
have  learned  in  politics  is  that  it  would  be  a  sort  of  treason  to 
their  own  side  even  to  sort  letters  efficiently,  or  to  add  up  cor- 
rectly, under  the  rule  of  their  political  opponents. 

Moreover,  during  the  twenty-five  years  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  which  the  Republican  Party  was  continuously  in 
power,  it  acted  steadily  on  the  spoils  theory.  No  Democrat 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  was  appointed  to  any  office, 
small  or  great,  in  the  gift  of  the  government.  The  opposition 
was  even  denied,  as  far  as  was  possible,  representation  on  the 
bench  of  the  federal  courts — a  particularly  objectionable  feature 
of  the  proscription.  When  the  Democrats  came  into  power,  in 
188-1,  there  was  some  departure  from  the  spoils  rule  of  distribu- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  many  Republicans  were  left  in  office ;  but 
none  were  appointed  to  office  except  such  as  got  subordinate 
places  under  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  act.  The  reten- 
tion of  Republicans  in  their  places  was,  too,  almost  wholly,  as 
far  as  it  went,  the  work  of  President  Cleveland.  The  main  body 
of  his  party  were  opposed  to  his  policy  on  this  point,  and  finally 
drove  him,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  term,  into  the  almost 
complete  use  of  the  offices  for  the  promotion  of  party  objects. 

The  appointing  power  has,  in  truth,  been  for  the  last  forty 
years  passing  from  the  president  into  the  hands  of  Congress,  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  importance  attached  by  the  promoters  of 
the  government  to  the  separation  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
power.  It  was  intended  by  them  that  the  president  should  select 
the  subordinate  officers,  and  that  the  Senate  should  pass  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  selection.  But  as  the  civil  service  grew  in 
size,  the  advice  of  local  notables  in  the  selection  became  almost 
necessary,  and  it  was,  not  unnaturally,  sought  from  the  senators 
and  representatives  touching  the  filling  of  offices  in  their  respect- 
ive districts.  This  would,  however,  have  had  small  effect  on 
the  president's  responsibility,  had  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  con- 
tinued to  be  solely  those  created  by  death,  resignation,  or  dis- 
missal for  cause;  for,  as  Jefferson  said,  "few  died,  and  none  re- 
signed," and  dismissals  must,  of  course,  always  be  rare.    As  soon, 
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however,  as  the  practice  of  removal  for  party  reasons,  that  is, 
the  practice  of  making  vacancies  solely  that  they  might  be  iilbd 
either  by  members  of  the  opposite  party,  or  by  other  members  of 
the  same  party  as  a  reward  for  superior  activity  in  the  party 
service,  the  number  of  appointments  to  be  made  became  greater 
than  any  one  man  could  control,  even  with  advice.  The  duty  of 
making  them  had  to  be  transferred  in  toto,  and  accordingly  was 
transferred  to  congressmen,  the  form  of  presidential  discretion 
being  of  course  preserved.  This  process  consisted  until  very  re- 
cently in  asking  congressmen  to  "  name  "  the  persons  they  wished 
to  be  appointed ;  but  this  has  been  only  rarely  necessary.  As 
a  general  rule,  congressmen  took  possession  of  their  new  power 
with  great  avidity,  and  have  anticipated  the  president's  appli- 
cation for  their  interference  by  claiming  the  appointment  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  But  transactions  of  this  character 
were  generally  private,  or  at  least  not  public,  until  lately.  That 
the  senator  or  representative  from  a  certain  State  or  district  had 
the  filling  of  certain  places,  was  generally  understood,  but  the 
negotiation  by  which  he  obtained  it  was  not  published  to  the 
world.  President  Garfield  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  announce 
openly  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  legislators  share  the 
appointing  power  with  him.* 

Under  the  present  administration  the  process  has  gone  one 
step  further,  and  the  local  party  managers  have  been  invited,  in 
conjunction  with  congressmen,  to  fill  the  local  federal  offices.  In 
two  States  f  a  sort  of  convention  was  actually  held  by  the  con- 
gressmen for  this  purpose,  presided  over  in  one  case  by  one  of 
the  senators.  They  filled  the  federal  offices  in  the  State,  and 
communicated  the  appointments  to  the  president,  rather  for  reg- 
istration than  ratification.  The  recent  history  of  the  Pension 
Bureau  in  the  Interior  Department  also  furnishes  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  the  way  in  which  the  responsibility  of  the  president 
for  the  administration,  imposed  on  him  by  the  Constitution,  is  de- 

*"  The  executive  should  therefore  seek  and  receive  the  information  and 
assistance  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  communities  in  which  the 
duties  are  to  be  performed  best  qualifies  them  to  aid  in  making  the  wisest 
choice."     Letter  of  Acceptance. 

f  Missouri  and  Vermont. 
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clining.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  president  is  answerable  for 
the  faithful  distribution  of  the  enormous  pension  fund,  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  statute.  This  distribution,  too,  is 
a  quasi  judicial  function.  The  money  has  to  reach  persons  pos- 
sessing certain  claims,  the  foundation  of  which  has  to  be  judi- 
cially examined.  The  president  meets  his  responsibility  in  the 
matter  by  the  selection  of  a  proper  commissioner.  He  can  meet 
it  in  no  other  way,  and  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  share  it  with 
any  one.  The  pension  fund  is  essentially  a  trust  fund,  the 
management  of  which  can  be  delegated  only  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law.  But  President  Harrison  has  insisted  on 
sharing  it,  or  has  felt  compelled  to  do  so,  with  an  organization 
unknown  to  the  law — the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic.  He  has 
virtually  turned  over  to  them  the  selection  of  the  commissioner, 
although  they  represent  the  possible  beneficiaries  of  the  fund, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  parties  in  interest  and  ipso  facto 
disqualified  for  taking  part  in  its  distribution,  which  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  judicial  function.  The  persons  entitled  to  it  have  to  be 
ascertained  by  evidence,  just  as  the  persons  entitled  to  an  estate 
would  have  to  be  ascertained  in  a  court  of  law. 

Well,  it  will  be  asked,  what  is  there  in  all  this  that  is  likely 
to  puzzle  the  historian  who  has  to  record  the  changes  in  the 
working  of  the  government  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century?  The  answer  is  that  he  will  find  that  this  change  in  the 
mode  of  filling  the  civil  service,  and  in  the  relation  of  this  serv- 
ice to  the  government,  was  one  which  the  founders  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  nearly  all  the  commentators  on  it,  had  feared  from 
the  beginning  and  uttered  solemn  warnings  against,  and  which 
no  jurist,  publicist,  or  party  has  ever  openly  recommended,  and 
which  nobody  of  influence  or  authority  has  ever  openly  ven- 
tured to  justify.  The  spoils  system,  that  is,  the  system  of  ap- 
pointment for  other  reasons  than  fitness,  has  had  a  great  many 
apologists ;  but  it  is  literally  true  that  it  has  never  had  any  cham- 
pions. Everybody  says,  and  has  always  said,  that  the  chief  con- 
sideration in  filling  a  place  should  be  fitness ;  nobody  of  any 
note  has  ever  said  that  it  should  be  political  activity ;  and  yet,  in 
practice,  fitness  has  been  steadily  receding  before  political  activ- 
ity, as  a  qualification  for  office.  What  is  still  more  remarkable, 
17 
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the  "  dangers  to  free  government  which  lurk  in  the  abuse  of  the 
appointing  power"  have  never,  to  all  outward  appearance,  been 
absent  from  the  mind  of  the  American  people  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Union.  Story's  view  of  the  matter  was  held  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  has,  as  far  as  can  be  learned, 
been  held  by  all  the  leading  public  men  of  the  country  down  to 
our  own  day.     He  said,  in  1823 : 

"  The  power  of  appointment,  one  of  the  most  important  and  delicate  in 
a  republican  government,  is  next  provided  for.  Upon  its  fair  and  honest 
exercise  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  the  vigor,  the  public  virtue,  and 
even  the  safety,  of  the  government.  If  it  shall  ever  be  wielded  by  any 
executive  exclusively  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  or  resentments,  to  satisfy 
his  own  personal  favorites,  or  to  carry  his  own  political  measures,  and  still 
more,  if  it  shall  ever  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  elections  by  the  people, 
or  suppress  the  honest  expression  of  opinion  and  judgment  by  voters,  it 
will  become  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  corrupt  engines  to  destroy  pri- 
vate independence  and  public  liberty  which  can  assail  the  Republic.  It 
should  therefore  be  watched  in  every  free  government  with  uncommon 
vigilance,  as  it  may  otherwise  soon  become  secret,  as  it  will  be  irresistible, 
in  its  mischievous  operations.  If  the  time  shall  ever  arrive  when  no  citi- 
zen can  obtain  any  appointment  to  office  unless  he  submits  to  sacrifice  all 
personal  independence  and  opinion,  and  to  become  the  mere  slave  of  those 
who  can  confer  it,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment will  then  become  the  fittest  instrument  of  artful  men  to  accomplish 
the  worst  purposes.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  aware  of  this 
danger,  and  have  sedulously  interposed  certain  guards  to  check,  if  not 
-wholly  to  prevent,  the  abuse  of  the  power."  * 

What  will  make  all  this  seem  the  more  extraordinary,  is  that 
"both  the  great  parties  began  as  far  back  as  1872  to  denounce  the 
spoils  system  in  their  platforms ;  that  is,  to  denounce  appoint- 
ments to  office  for  other  reason  than  fitness.  Every  president 
since  Johnson  has  expressly  reprehended  it  either  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  his  inaugural  address,  or  his  message  to  Con- 
gress. Party  platforms  are  not  always  careful  expositions  of 
political  doctrine,  or  the  careful  expression  of  what  political  man- 
agers have  most  at  heart;  but  they  are  never  drafted  without  an 
eye  to  the  attraction  of  votes.  They  have  to  be  just  as  careful 
not  to  offend  as  to  please.  If  they  seek  to  attract  somebody, 
they  do  it  in  such  wise  as  not  to  repel  anybody  else.  Conse- 
quently, we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever  appears  in  a 

*  Story,  p.  173,  edition  of  1847. 
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party  platform  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform  is  considered  judi- 
cious from  the  party  point  of  view ;  that  is,  is  considered  likely  to 
attract  some  without  repelling  others.  How,  then,  are  the  utter- 
ances of  both  parties  on  this  subject  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
practice  of  each  party  when  in  power?  How  is  it  that  after  the 
Democrats  had  for  twenty  years  been,  through  their  conventions, 
asking  vehemently  for  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system  of  ap- 
pointment and  promotion,  when  they  came  into  office  they  strug- 
gled vigorously  against  its  enforcement  by  their  president?  How 
is  it  that  the  Kepublicans,  after  having  made  a  beginning  of  the 
reform,  and  after  having  taunted  the  Democrats  in  scathing  terms 
for  their  opposition  to  it,  proved,  on  returning  to  office  in  1888, 
more  hostile  to  it  than  they  had  ever  been?  How  will  the  histo- 
rian account  for  all  this?  I  cannot  find  any  situation  in  history 
quite  like  it.  It  is,  though  not  unprecedented,  very  rare,  for 
both  parties  in  a  constitutional  country  to  advocate  precisely  the 
same  policy  on  a  great  question  of  the  day,  and  for  each  to  taunt 
the  other  with  its  remissness  in  carrying  it  out.  If  the  civil- 
service  question  in  this  country  were  in  a  natural  and  historical 
situation,  one  party  would  now  be  distinctly  identified  with  it, 
and  not  only  pledged  but  eager  to  carry  it  out,  while  the  other 
would  be  denying  the  need  of  it,  or  prophesying  much  greater 
evils  from  its  execution  than  those  it  was  meant  to  cure,  and 
binding  itself  to  oppose  any  change  in  it. 

There  is  only  one  feature  in  the  puzzle  which  seems  suscepti- 
ble of  an  easy  explanation,  and  that  is  the  apparent  indifference 
of  a  public  as  humane  and  sympathetic  as  the  American  public 
is,  to  the  cruelty  and  injustice  to  individuals  wrought  by  the 
spoils  system.  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
is  in  every  "  clean  sweep  "  an  amount  of  suffering  inflicted  on  the 
poor  and  helpless  and  old,  which  is  hardly  exceeded  in  a  short 
period  of  active  warfare  in  an  enemy's  country.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  an  amount  of  deceit,  treachery,  falsehood,  and  indif- 
ference to  the  claims  of  merit  and  of  personal  character  in  a 
spoilsman's  administration  of  his  office,  which  if  displayed  in  the 
ordinary  business  and  domestic  life  would  almost  disrupt  the 
social  bond.  Civilized  society  could  not  long  hold  together  if 
men  usually  treated  their  servants  and  employees  as  a  victorious 
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party  now  treats  those  of  the  American  government.  That  a 
christian  and  extremely  kind-hearted  people  should  put  up  with 
this  gross  cruelty  and  wickedness  in  the  administration  of  their 
own  affairs,  is  due,  I  think,  almost  wholly  to  the  habit,  for  which 
the  spoils  system  is  doubtless  largely  responsible,  of  considering 
the  office-holders  a  class  apart,  with  inferior  claims  on  publie 
consideration,  somewhat  like  the  enlisted  men  in  the  regular 
army  who  deliberately  choose  a  calling  of  which  they  know  the 
risks,  and  are  therefore  hardly  to  be  pitied  when  they  fall  vic- 
tims to  them.  That  this  accounts  for  the  indifference  to  the  in- 
humanity with  which  office-holders  are  often  treated,  I  think 
there  is  little  question,  but  I  admit  that  it  hardly  accounts  for 
the  impunity  accorded  to  the  hypocrisy  of  their  oppressors  and 
tormentors.  A  Republican  business  man  of  good  standing  in 
all  respects,  was  pressed  the  other  day  to  explain  the  indifference 
of  a  person  of  so  much  religious  profession  as  President  Har- 
rison to  his  solemn  pledges  as  to  the  performance  of  his  most 
important  duty.  His  answer  was:  "Well,  you  know,  he  is  a 
politician."  That  is,  that  although  a  professing  Christian  of  ma- 
ture age  and  high  standing  in  his  church,  we  must,  when  he  goes 
into  "politics,"  expect  him  to  break  his  promises  and  disregard 
the  general  morality  of  his  office.  This  attitude  of  mind  toward 
"  politicians  "  as  a  class  is  very  widely  diffused,  and  it  accounts 
for  much  of  the  apathy  with  which  the  public  witnesses  the 
tricks  played  with  its  civil  service  by  the  victorious  party  after 
a  presidential  election. 

But  the  contradiction  between  the  professions  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  two  great  parties  on  this  subject  does  not  admit  of  so 
simple  an  explanation.  Like  every  prolonged  political  phenom- 
enon it  has  more  than  one  cause.  The  political  managers,  as  a 
rule,  have  but  one  object  in  view — the  winning  of  elections,  or 
rather,  the  winning  of  the  next  election.  With  tendencies  or 
remote  consequences  they  rarely  trouble  themselves.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  get  one  of  them  to  describe  to  you  the  sort  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  thought  the  continued  use  of  the  spoils  system 
would  probably  produce  in  the  long  run.  That  task  he  leaves 
to  professors  and  visionaries.  His  business  is  with  "  practical 
poltics  "  and  practical  politics  consists  in  the  use  of  such  means 
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as  the  law  allows  to  put  the  patronage  of  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  his  own  party.  What  probably  induces  him  to 
insert  the  now  usual  civil-service-reform  plank  in  his  platform 
without  meaning  to  carry  it  out,  is  deference  to  that  unseen,  un- 
organized, but  powerful  force  in  all  civilized  communities,  to 
which  many  different  names  have  been  given,  which  Mr.  Lecky 
has  described  as  "  rationalism  "  when  it  stopped  the  burning  of 
witches  and  heretics,  but  which  goes  very  well  with  us  as  "  com- 
mon sense."  Individuals  in  an  industrial  and  mercantile  com- 
munity like  ours  carry  on  their  affairs  with  strict  attention  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature.  He  who  in  trade  and  commerce 
does  this  most  carefully  and  effectively  is  the  man  who  succeeds. 
He  who  neglects  or  disregards  it  is  the  man  who  fails.  It  is 
universally  acknowledged  in  private  life,  that  any  merchant  who 
employed  people  without  regard  to  their  character,  or  their 
knowledge  of  their  special  duties ;  who  dismissed  his  clerks  at 
short  intervals  because  he  disliked  their  taste  in  food,  or  the  color 
of  their  hair,  and  hired  new  ones  because  he  shared  their  views 
about  art,  would  be  on  the  high  road  to  bankruptcy.  He  would 
be  set  down  as  an  untrustworthy  crank,  and  would  get  little  credit 
at  the  banks.  This  business  view,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  a 
man's  relations  to  his  fellow-men,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  getting 
their  best  or  worst  service,  gains  in  strength  steadily  in  a  grow- 
ing mercantile  community,  and  of  course  is  strongest  in  the 
centers  of  population  which  such  a  community  always  produces. 
To  business  men  the  way  in  which  our  government  selects  and 
dismisses  its  officers  is  a  standing  absurdity  and  scandal ;  and 
although  this  opinion  may  not  find  full  expression  through 
any  organization  or  organ,  it  inevitably  reaches  and  influences 
politicians.  Many  of  them  are  themselves  engaged  in  large 
moneyed  enterprises,  which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  conduct 
as  they  see  custom  houses  and  post  offices  conducted.  A  post- 
master who  held  office  under  Cleveland,  but  was  dismissed  by 
Harrison,  has  since  become  cashier  of  a  country  bank.  He  is 
one  of  those  Democrats,  however,  who  took  their  dismissal  in 
good  part,  and  believes  in  the  spoils  theory.  He  was  expound- 
ing it  in  his  bank  one  day  recently  to  a  customer  in  the  presence 
of  several  others.     "  Postmasters  ought  to  go  out  every  four 
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years,"  he  said.  "After  that  period,  if  they  are  sure  of  their 
places  they  get  careless  and  inefficient."  "Well,"  said  the  cus- 
tomer, "  how  many  years  is  it  safe  to  leave  a  bank  cashier  in  his 
place?  "  The  confusion  of  the  cashier  and  the  laughter  of  the 
audience  showed  how  the  shot  had  told.  In  short,  in  America 
the  business  view  of  business,  whether  it  be  government  or  pri- 
vate business,  fills  the  air.  It  permeates  every  class  of  society. 
It  grows  in  strength,  of  course,  with  the  growth  of  trade  or  com- 
merce, and  the  multiplication  of  corporations  like  railroads, 
whose  service  closely  resembles  that,  of  the  government.  It 
makes  its  way  inevitably  even  into  caucuses  and  conventions,  and 
has  to  be  "  pandered  to,"  as  Fernando  "Wood  said.  No  platform 
committee  ever  drafts  resolutions  without  feeling  it,  and  with- 
out considering  it  necessary  to  say  something  to  conciliate  it, 
although  secretly  intending  or  expecting  that  its  talk  shall  never 
be  embodied  in  action 

Another  influence  which  undoubtedly  operates  to  furnish  us 
with  the  usual  civil-service-reform  planks  of  the  party  platforms, 
is  the  enormous  proportions  which  the  work  of  administration, 
as  distinguished  from  the  work  of  legislation,  is  assuming  in 
every  modern  government.  The  demands  now  made  on  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  for  interference  or  inspection,  as  well  as 
for  direct  service  to  the  public,  are  increasing  every  day.  Nearly 
all  reforms  proposed  in  our  time  are  social  reforms,  and  there  is 
hardly  one  which  does  not  demand,  at  least,  the  help  of  govern- 
ment officers.  If  the  state  is  not  expected  to  manage  railroads, 
it  is  expected  to  look  after  those  who  do  manage  them.  It 
carries  on  the  post  office  in  all,  and  the  telegraph  in  most 
countries,  thus  undertaking  the  service  in  which  modern  activity 
in  every  field  of  human  endeavor  most  fully  expresses  itself.  It 
is  expected  to  look  after  the  health  both  of  men  and  animals,  in 
ways  which  former  generations  never  dreamed  of.  It  has  grow- 
ing responsibilities  imposed  on  it  in  every  country  in  the  matter 
of  public  education,  and  these  calls  on  it  in  our  time  are  more 
imperative  in  free  than  in  despotic  countries.  All  this  means,  and 
will  continue  to  mean,  a  growing  demand  for  perfection  of  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  People  half  unconsciously  require  that 
discipline  and  organization  in  the  government  service  shall  be 
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based,  as  they  are  based  in  private  concerns,  on  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  on  the  universal  human  experience  that  men  work 
best  when  they  are  well  paid  and  are  sure  of  their  places ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  in  trying  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  man  the 
government,  as  well  as  individuals,  must  draw  on  all  his  qualities 
and  not  on  one  only — on  his  hopes  as  well  as  his  fears,  on  what 
is  best  in  him  more  than  on  what  is  meanest.  Of  course,  the 
pressure  of  these  tendencies  or  influences  are  and  must  be  felt  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  other  spheres  of  activity,  however  reluctant 
politicians  may  be  openly  to  acknowledge  their  power.  They 
make  impossible  any  prolonged  use  of  the  subordinate  public 
offices,  simply  for  the  maintenance  of  the  party  organization  or 
the  winning  of  party  victories  at  the  polls.  The  pressure  of 
public  necessity  will  finally  extinguish  the  spoils  system,  no  mat- 
ter how  useful  or  convenient  party  politicians  may  find  it,  or 
how  fiercely  they  may  struggle  in  its  defense.  All  the  most 
powerful  forces  of  modern  society  are  arrayed  against  it,  and 
some  other  means  of  rewarding  and  stimulating  the  activity  of 
political  "  workers "  will  have  to  be  devised,  if  the  work  of 
civilization  is  to  go  on. 

E.  L.  Godkin. 
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It  has  become  a  fashion  of  society  to  speak  of  the  weariness 
and  emptiness  of  preaching.  To  listen  to  a  sermon  is  jestingly 
recommended  as  the  surest  soporific.  Sermons  are  declared  to 
be  a  great  trial  to  intellectual  laymen.  We  hear  men  of  the 
world  say  to  each  other,  "  I  do  not  object  to  going  to  the  church 
service  once  on  a  Sunday,  but  I  cannot  stand  the  sermons  " ; 
and  sermons — their  asserted  dullness  and  foolishness — are  often 
made  the  excuse  for  not  going  to  church  at  all. 

Now  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  many  sermons  are  empty  and 
commonplace ;  that  they  are  below  the  mark  and  behind  the  age. 
They  have  cost  the  writers  no  thought.  They  are  jejune  in  style 
and  devoid  of  matter.  Not  only  are  they  entirely  destitute  of 
originality — which  of  course  must  be  the  case  when  we  bear 
in  mind  how  many  millions  of  sermons  are  being  constantly 
preached — but  they  are  often  taken,  boldly  and  bodily,  from 
skeleton  outlines,  heavy  "  practical "  commentaries,  and  (as 
Milton  says)  "such  loitering  gear,"  with  little  or  no  effort  to  as- 
similate or  even  thoroughly  to  understand  the  borrowed  material. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  saying  this  I  am  passing  a 
sweeping  condemnation  on  the  ordinance  of  preaching.  Multi- 
tudes of  the  clergy  suffer  from  overpressure;  too  much  is  ex- 
pected of  them ;  a  great  part  of  the  work  which  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  distinctively  theirs,  but  which  belongs  to  the  common 
duty  of  all  Christians,  is  devolved  upon  them.  Little  time  is 
left  them  for  the  labors  of  thought  or  of  composition.  The 
minister  who  might  be  listened  to  with  pleasure  and  high  advan- 
tage if,  like  the  great  French  orators  of  the  Conferences,  he  had 
only  a  dozen  sermons  to  preach  at  Lent  or  Advent,  is  placed  at 
an  immense  disadvantage  when,  in  the  midst  of  other  occupa- 
tions necessary  to  his  calling,  he  has  to  produce  more  than  one 
hundred  discourses  every  year.  Laymen,  when  they  treat 
sermons  and  preachers  disdainfully,  show  a  want  of  reasonable 
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tolerance,  and  act  after  the  manner  of  reviewers  who  assume 
cheap  airs  of  superiority  by  the  easy  trick  of  finding  fault.  The 
ordinary  clergyman  and  the  ordinary  layman  stand  on  the  same 
footing.  Let  them  change  places  and  the  results  would  be  exactly 
the  same.  The  average  oratory  of  the  senate,  the  bar,  or  the 
public  meeting  is  no  whit  better  than  the  average  oratory  of  the 
pulpit.  Neither  the  clergy  nor  the  laity  have  any  monopoly  of 
the  art  of  sinking ;  and  it  is  the  common  doom  of  all  but  the  very 
few  to  spend  life  in  efforts  which,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
great  and  gifted,  cannot  but  seem  poor  and  ineffective.  But  in 
admitting  this,  I  add  a  testimony  which  I  believe  to  be  quite  im- 
partial when  I  say,  that  I  am  much  more  surprised  at  the  average 
goodness  of  sermons  than  at  their  average  futility.  Not  one  ser- 
mon in  ten  thousand  pretends  to  aim  at  eloquence  or  profundity ;  it 
is  not  needful  or  possible  that  it  should  do  so,  since  not  to  one 
man  in  ten  thousand  is  it  given  to  be  an  orator  or  a  deep  thinker. 
But  the  sermons  are  exceptional  from  which  some  modicum  of 
profit  or  instruction  may  not  be  deduced  by  any  one  who  listens 
with  that  "  meek  heart  and  due  reverence  "  which  are  natural  in 
a  scene  of  worship,  and  which  ought  to  be  accorded,  if  not  to  the 
preacher's  office,  yet  at  least  to  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 
Laymen  will  have  much  less  reason  to  find  fault  with  sermons  if 
they  will  meet  the  preacher  half-way.  Is  the  failure  of  the 
sermon  always  the  fault  solely  of  Paul  who  preaches?  Must  not 
the  blame  at  least  be  shared  by  Eutychus  who  sleeps  ? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  preaching  is  an  ordinance,  and 
almost  a  distinctive  ordinance,  of  Christianity.  The  temples  of 
Paganism  were  almost  exclusively  houses  of  sacrifice,  not  houses 
of  exhortation  or  of  prayer.  Although  addresses  which  partially 
resembled  our  "charity  sermons  "  were  not  unknown  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  yet  direct  religious  and  practical 
exhortations  scarcely  entered  into  the  common  life  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  world.  In  Judaism  there  were  prophets  who 
were  commissioned  at  rare  intervals  to  deliver  to  the  multitude 
their  impassioned  harangues ;  but  to  preach  was  no  part  of  the 
function  of  the  priests  and  levites,  and  the  sermon  proper  hardly 
began  to  exist  before  the  days  of  Ezra  and  of  the  synagogues. 
But  Christianity  has  relied  from  the  first  on  the  living  voice  of 
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her  apostles  and  pastors.  The  questions  asked  in  the  dawn  of 
the  gospel  were :  "How  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they 
have  not  believed?  How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard?  How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher? 
How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  "  To  preaching, 
therefore,  was  due  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  and  to  preaching 
also  have  been  due  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  and  the  purifica- 
tion of  national  and  individual  aims.  What  would  have  become 
of  the  treasure  of  regenerating  doctrine  without  such  work  as 
was  done  by  Origen  at  Alexandria  and  Caesarea,  by  St.  Ambrose 
at  Milan,  by  St.  Chrysostom  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  by 
St.  Basil  in  his  wide  diocese,  by  St.  Gregory  among  the  peasants 
of  Nyssa,  by  St.  Augustine  among  the  fishermen  of  Hippo ;  and 
not  only  by  these  mighty  orators,  but  no  less  by  multitudes  of 
the  faithful  who  were  not  famous,  and  "  whose  work  was  precious 
as  the  continuity  of  the  sunbeams  is  precious  though  they  fall  on 
the  desert  or  the  sea  "  ?  And  has  there  been  any  age  since 
theirs  in  which  preaching  has  not  been  the  most  powerful  agent 
in  converting  the  ignorant  or  winning  back  the  faithless?  Can 
we  estimate  how  different  the  course  of  the  world's  history  might 
have  been — how  dead  might  have  been  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
how  impoverished  the  aspirations  of  Christendom — if  souls  had 
never  thrilled  to  the  lofty  utterances  of  St.  Leo  and  St.  Gregory 
the  Great ;  if  Florence  had  never  been  awakened  by  the  thunder- 
ings  and  lightnings  of  Savonarola ;  if  the  voice  of  St.  Bernard 
had  never  been  reverberated  through  the  world  from  the  humble 
chapel  of  Citeaux;  if  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Dominic,  and  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquino  had  never  preached  in  the  cities  of  Italy  and 
France;  if  Europe  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  lion  roar  of 
Luther ;  if  the  seventeenth  century  had  not  heard  the  oratory  of 
Fenelon  and  Bossuet ;  if  Wesley  and  Whitefield  had  never  risen 
"to  wake  a  greedy  age  to  nobler  deeds,"  and  to  show  that  there 
was  still  a  hunger  for  the  bread  of  life  among  the  sheep  who 
looked  up  and  were  not  fed  ?  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
an  aggregate  effect  immeasurably  greater  has  been  produced 
by  myriads  of  discourses,  spoken  in  humble  gatherings  by 
men  who  perhaps  were  "  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from 
home."      The  "proud    and  haughty  scorners "    who    "deal   in 
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proud  wrath  "  against  sermons,  are  doubtless  little  aware  that  the 
agency  which  they  treat  with  so  much  contempt  possesses  a  value 
simply  inestimable  for  countless  multitudes  of  simple  and  faith- 
ful souls.  But  times  change,  and  institutions  should  change  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  they  exist.  The 
pulpit,  vast  as  is  the  power  which  it  has  exercised,  is  doomed  to 
inanition,  if  not  to  gradual  extinction,  unless  it  is  careful  to  take 
note  of  the  changing  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  it  works.  I 
will  point  out  some  of  the  circumstances  of  which  the  modern 
preacher  must  take  account. 

It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  morality  are  eternal ;  that  the  great 
essential,  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  are  unalterable.  To 
deal  adequately  with  these  topics  demands  little  more  than  the 
fervor  of  sincerity,  and  the  emphasis  given  to  them  by  convictions 
which  have  borne  the  test  of  experience.  There  will  always  be 
room  for  sermons  which  have  no  pretense  to  learning  or  novelty, 
which  are  plain  and  even  homely,  and  which  yet  may  warm  the 
heart  and  elevate  the  spiritual  condition  of  their  hearers  because 
there  rings  through  them  that  accent  of  genuineness  which  will 
be  powerful  to  the  end  of  time.  But  it  is  not  given  even  to 
the  best  of  men  to  preach  such  sermons  continually.  In  sermons, 
as  in  all  other  addresses,  there  must  be  variety  of  topic,  freshness 
of  illustration,  novelty  of  enforcement.  The  preacher  must  there- 
fore bear  in  mind  that  in  these  days  he  must  be  something  more 
than  a  teacher  of  the  ignorant  or  a  feeder  of  babes.  The  days 
have  long  since  come  when  many  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowl- 
edge has  been  increased.  We  live  in  times  when  nearly  all  know 
how  to  read,  and  when  excellent  books  are  within  the  easy  reach 
even  of  the  poorest.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  pulpit  than 
that  in  the  very  subjects  with  which  it  deals,  it  should  be  sur- 
passed in  knowledge  by  the  pew.  The  printing-press  must  inevi- 
tably be  a  formidable  antagonist  to  the  autocratic  dogmatism  of 
the  sermon.  In  days  when  a  preacher  might  fairly  be  convinced 
that  his  training  placed  him  immensely  above  the  standpoint  of 
his  hearers,  and  that  in  learning  and  knowledge  he  was  necessarily 
a  Triton  among  minnows,  he  might  be  excused  for  adopting  a 
somewhat  dictatorial  tone,  and  for  assuming  that  his  ipse  dixit 
was  sufficient  to  dominate  over  the  opinions  of  his  auditors.     But 
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when  a  preacher  chooses  to  adopt  such  a  style  in  these  days  a  few 
are  sure  to  be  found,  even  in  village  congregations,  who  have  a 
right  to  say  to  him,  "  Oui,  autrefois ;  mais  nous  avons  changi  tout 
celd."  Nothing  is  more  offensive  in  the  modern  preacher,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  young  and  raw  and  ignorant,  than  the  assump- 
tion of  any  right  to  lay  down  the  law  on  disputed  topics.  lie 
should  rather  endeavor  to  convince,  and  to  illustrate,  and  to  per- 
suade, and  to  win.  The  pulpit  is  no  longer  a  coward's  castle. 
The  preacher  can  be  answered,  if  any  one  thinks  him  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  make  it  worth  while  to  do  so.  His  most 
self-important  assertions  will  be  taken  only  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Exposure  will  sooner  or  later  await  his  incompetence. 
His  most  aggressively  ignorant  dogmatism  will  be  listened  to 
with  a  smile,  and  will  be  taken  as  a  measure,  not  of  his  author- 
ity, but  of  his  conceit.  Nothing  will  tell  more  powerfully  and 
more  deservedly  against  the  modern  preacher  than  for  him  to 
give  himself  the  airs  of  the  mediaeval  inquisitor  or  the  domineer- 
ing priest. 

Against  greed  and  oppression,  against  falsehood  and  unclean- 
ness,  against  robbery  and  wrong  the  humblest  preacher  may  set 
his  face  as  a  flint.  If  he  be  faithful  even  in  this  region  of  his 
teaching,  he  may  find  an  unlimited  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
abundant  opportunities  for  martyrdom.  And  when  he  is  main- 
taining with  modest  conviction  the  central  truths  of  the  christian 
faith,  enshrined  in  the  Nicene  and  Apostolic  creeds  as  the  primi- 
tive heritage  of  Christianity,  he  may  lean  his  feebleness  upon  the 
vast  authority  of  the  universal  church.  But  when  he  leaves 
these  solid  bases  for  the  quagmires  of  questions  respecting 
which  all  Christians  may  lawfully  differ,  and  when  he  mis- 
takes the  consent  of  popular  ignorance  or  the  current  of  fashion- 
able opinion  for  truths  which  he  may  try  to  enforce  by  the 
vulgar  methods  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  he  renders  himself 
ridiculous  and  base.  He  may  easily  succumb  to  the  temptation 
of  degrading  a  sacred  ordinance  into  a  coarse  engine  for  personal 
aggrandizement  and  party  intrigue.  Let  us  look  back  through  the 
ages,  and  observe  for  our  warning  how  enormous  is  the  aggregate 
of  sermon  instruction  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  service  of 
exploded  errors,  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  deceits.     So 
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long  as  a  preacher  is  content  to  expound  the  indefeasible  privi- 
leges of  the  christian  life — and  surely  this  opens  to  him  an  almost 
boundless  field  of  thought — he  is  safe.  But  when  he  identifies 
with  religion  the  burdensome  yoke  of  endless  ceremonies,  and 
builds  inverted  pyramids  of  argument  upon  the  tottering  apex  of 
a  misinterpreted  text,  he  ceases  to  be  an  authoritative  guide. 
The  exorbitant  and  numberless  inferences  which  theology  some- 
times pretends  to  deduce  from  an  isolated  expression,  remind  us 
chiefly  of  the  twenty  thousand  angels  which  might  dance  on  the 
point  of  a  pin. 

The  articles  of  the  English  Church  teach  us  that  great 
churches  have  erred,  and  that  councils  have  erred,  and  that  any 
particular  church  may  err.  A  preacher  becomes  alsolutely  intol- 
erable— he  alienates  every  instructed  mind  and  every  cultivated 
temperament  among  his  hearers — when,  instead  of  speaking  the 
truth  in  modesty  and  love,  he  teaches  what  they  know  to  be 
error  with  all  the  airs  of  sacerdotal  pretension  and  usurped  in- 
fallibility. 

There  are  two  great  departments  of  knowledge  which 
preachers  are  constantly  tempted  to  invade,  with  no  better  equip- 
ment than  that  of  a  traditional  and  uninstructed  opinion,  which 
has  remained  unchanged  in  the  midst  of  progress,  and  which  is 
often  rendered  still  more  offensive  by  being  ornamented  with  a 
smattering  of  impossible  apologetics.  They  are  the  domains  of 
science  and  of  biblical  criticism.  In  both  domains  numberless 
priests,  and  even  whole  generations  of  priests  and  religious 
teachers,  have  maintained  and  enforced  views  which  are  entirely 
false.  The  beacon  light  of  progress  over  every  such  sunken  reef 
of  persecuting  ignorance,  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  modern 
teacher  to  avoid  the  arrogance  of  a  nescience  which  takes  itself 
for  knowledge  and  denounces  what  it  cannot  understand. 

A  wide  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  teaching  of 
the  church  and  the  opinions  of  even  the  majority  of  churchmen. 
All  the  divines,  and  all  the  preachers  of  any  particular  age  and 
even  of  many  ages  in  succession,  may  have  held  a  particular  opin- 
ion and  have  been  unanimous  in  its  defense,  and  yet  it  may  in 
no  sense  belong  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For 
instance,  during  nearly  a  thousand  years — roughly  speaking,  from 
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the  days  of  Origen  to  the  da}rs  of  St.  Anselra — the  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  in  the  church  of  the  West  was  that  God  hud  i»n<l 
to  the  devil  a  ransom  for  man's  salvation.  Yet  this  all  but  uni- 
versal inference — which  was  even  enshrined  in  so  famous  a  text- 
book as  Peter  Lombard's  "  Sentences  " — was  no  real  doctrine  of 
the  church.  It  did  indeed  survive  the  days  of  Anselm,  but  it 
gradually  crumbled  to  pieces  when  the  argument  of  his  "  Cur 
Delis  Homo  "  became  generally  known. 

The  church  in  her  various  creeds  and  formularies  has  main- 
tained an  absolute  silence  about  many  topics  which  millions  of 
her  sons  have  pressed  into  the  forefront  of  controversy.  Martyrs 
have  been  burnt  for  holding  truths  which  the  dominant  religious 
teachers  of  their  day,  "  uniting  the  profession  of  priests  with 
the  trade  and  temper  of  executioners,"  have  anathematized  as 
deadly  heresies.  But  to  attribute  these  fatal  mistakes  to  popes 
and  priests  and  councils,  is  not  to  bring  them  home  to  the 
church  herself,  so  long  as  it  is  impossible  to  point  to  a  single 
oecumenical  utterance  in  which  she  has  formally  adopted  them. 

And  thus  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  there  is  and  can  be 
no  antagonism  between  the  church  and  science,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  more  deplorable  fact  than  the  hostility 
to  science  which  has  been  displayed  century  after  century  by 
the  immense  majority  of  the  church's  representatives.  Not  a 
few  indeed  of  the  martyrs  of  science  have  themselves  been  priests 
— among  them  Eoger  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  of  them  all ;  but 
this  has  not  saved  them  from  years  of  anguish  and  persecution, 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  inflated  and  ignorant  intolerance  of 
their  brethren.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
science,  and  has  sufficient  honesty  to  accept  facts,  can  possibly 
deny  that  scarcely  a  single  truth  of  capital  importance  in  science 
has  ever  been  enunciated  without  having  to  struggle  for  life 
against  the  fury  of  theological  dogmatists.  In  every  instance  the 
dogmatists  have  been  ignominiously  defeated.  The  world  moved, 
as  Galileo  said  it  did,  in  spite  of  the  Inquisition.  A  great  puritan 
divine  thought  that  he  had  checked  the  progress  of  astronomical 
inquiry  when  he  said  that  he  preferred  to  believe  the  Holy  Ghost 
rather  than  Newton ;  yet  Newton  was  absolutely  right  and  the 
puritan  divine  was  hopelessly  wrong. 
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Thousands  of  pulpits  fulminated  anathemas  against  the  early 
geologists ;  and  one  religious  controversialist — with  the  exquisite 
culture  and  suavity  which  marks  the  ordinary  language  of  self- 
sufficient  bigots — satisfied  himself  that  during  the  ages  which 
preceded  the  creation  "  God  had  been  preparing  a  hell  for  the 
geologists."  Yet,  before  thirty  years  had  elapsed,  the  rejection  of 
the  truths  which  palaeontology  had  revealed  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  mark  of  an  idiot.  The  men  of  science  quietly 
advanced  in  their  sacred  task  of  deciphering  the  letters  which 
God  had  inscribed  upon  the  rocky  tablets  of  the  earth,  leaving 
the  theologians  to  square  their  biblical  objections  with  the  new 
revelation  as  best  they  could.  In  our  own  time,  to  give  but  one 
instance  more,  we  have  heard  from  preachers,  and  sometimes 
from  men  who  could  barely  scrape  through  the  matriculation 
examination  of  a  tenth-rate  college,  the  most  furious  denuncia- 
tions of  Darwinism  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Darwin  him- 
self opposed  to  these  tirades  the  silence  of  a  magnanimity  too 
noble  even  for  the  indulgence  of  private  disdain.  And  already 
not  a  few  leading  theologians  adopt  the  theory  of  evolution  as 
one  wmich  can  be  applied  in  even  wider  regions  than  those  of 
physics.  Let  the  modern  preacher  learn  a  little  wisdom,  a  little 
modesty,  a  little  suspension  of  judgment  from  the  disastrous 
annals  of  the  past.  His  curses,  like  chickens,  will  only  come 
home  to  roost.  No  truth  of  science  can  collide  with  any  truth 
of  religion.  God  has  revealed  himself  in  nature,  of  which 
science  is  the  interpreter,  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in  Scripture, 
of  which  theology  is  the  exponent.  If  men  of  science  have  often 
misread  for  a  time  the  teachings  of  God's  works,  theologians  have 
demonstrably  erred — and  that  far  more  egregiously,  and  for 
ages  together,  and  with  far  more  disastrous  consequences — as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  God's  word.  God  speaks  in  many  voices, 
and  has  more  books  than  one.  Let  all  religious  teachers,  above 
all  let  ignorant  and  unscientific  teachers,  abdicate  at  once  their 
insolent  pretension  to  decide  ex  cathedra  on  new  scientific  discov- 
eries and  theories.  They  are  wholly  incompetent  to  pronounce 
any  opinion  upon  them.  Let  them  leave  to  science  the  things 
that  belong  to  science.  Science  is  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
herself.     If  her  sons  are  often  hasty  in  their  inductions  and  gen- 
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eralizations,  they  have  no  monopoly  of  error.  The  light  of  God 
will  show  what  their  opinions  are  worth.  If  those  opinions  be 
erroneous,  they  will  be  refuted  on  scientific  grounds;  and  the 
lesson  of  historic  experience  proves  that  if  they  be  correct,  all 
other  weapons,  whether  they  pretend  to  be  sacred  or  not,  will  be 
of  no  avail  against  them.  When,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  a 
preacher  poses  as  "  Sir  Oracle  "  against  some  scientific  theory, 
while  he  is  as  conspicuously  ignorant  of  science  as  he  is  of  most 
other  subjects,  he  presents  a  spectacle  which  is  ridiculous  alike 
to  gods  and  men. 

Again,  there  has  been  an  undoubted  advance  in  the  domain  of 
biblical  knowledge.  A  preacher  who  relies  only  on  our  Author- 
ized Version  will  preach  on  scores  of  texts  which  an  instructed 
hearer  knows  to  be  mistranslated  or  to  have  a  meaning  quite 
other  than  the  one  attached  to  them.  What  must  an  educated 
listener  think  of  a  man  who  insists  on  the  miracle  of  the  angel 
troubling  the  water;  or  defends  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by 
the  text  about  the  three  heavenly  witnesses;  or  who  rests  the 
whole  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
on  the  well-known  passage  of  Job,  without  showing  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  real  meaning  of  those  passages  as  developed 
by  criticism  ?  There  is  something  almost  appalling  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  doctrines  have  been  made  to  depend  on  "  proof 
texts  "  which  the  context  shows  to  be  entirely  irrelevant,  and 
which  sometimes  imply  almost  the  reverse  of  what  they  have 
been  quoted  to  support.  The  old  schoolman  says :  "  Turpe  est 
id  in  quo  quotidie  versamur  ignorare."  They  who  listen,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  3ome  instruction  in  things 
divine,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  teachers  shall  take  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  real  sense  and  right  rendering  of  the 
passages  from  which  their  texts  are  taken. 

Further  than  this,  an  immense  and  silent  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  whole  mode  of  regarding  Scripture.  The  old  dogma 
of  verbal  dictation  has  become  too  baseless  an  absurdity  for  any 
well -instructed  and  unbiased  intelligence  to  maintain.  Men 
have  been  learning  more  and  more  fully  the  significance  of  the 
wise  rabbinic  saying  that  "  the  law  speaks  in  the  tongue  of  the 
sons  of  men  " ;  in  other  words,  that  the  limitations  of  human 
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language  and  the  disabilities  of  human  infirmity  were  not  miracu- 
lously removed  from  those  who  were  chosen  as  the  channels  of 
divine  revelation.  It  has  been  seen  that  different  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  of  very  different  value,  and  that  much  of  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  represents  an  inferior  phase  of 
enlightenment  and  stands  far  below  that  of  the  New.  This, 
indeed,  is  no  more,  than  what  was  taught  by  Christ  himself, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  polygamy  which  is  sanctioned  in  the 
books  of  Moses  as  a  thing  inherently  objectionable,  and  only 
permitted  to  the  Jews  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts. 

The  elaborate  details  of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  are  still 
sometimes  appealed  to  as  though  they  were  all  delivered  among 
the  thunders  of  Sinai  and  contained  in  them  something  es- 
sentially divine,  were  rudely  swept  aside  by  St.  Paul  as  "  weak 
and  beggarly  elements,"  and  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  a  decaying  system  which  was  ready  to  vanish  away — 
as  things  shaken  and  removed,  weak  and  unprofitable,  carnal 
and  incapable  of  making  anything  perfect;  as  mere  carnal  ordi- 
nances relating  only  to  meats  and  drinks,  and  only  imposed  till  the 
time  of  reformation.  Moreover,  modern  criticism  has  made  it 
at  least  doubtful  whether  much  of  this  ritual,  which  is  being 
made  an  excuse  for  modern  innovations,  was  Mosaic  at  all.  The 
Old  Testament  can  no  longer  be  quoted  and  appealed  to  in  the 
uncritical,  unhistoric,  and  indiscriminate  way  to  which  we  have 
been  so  long  accustomed. 

Mankind  has  been  slow  to  learn  the  lesson ;  but  the  preacher 

who  in  these  days  thinks  it  necessary — as  was  done  by  a  very 

recent   commentator— to   institute  a   parallel   between  Jael  and 

the  Virgin   Mary,    to   defend   the    human    sacrifice   offered   by 

Jephthah,  to  treat  slavery  as  a  divine  institution,  to  refer  acts  of 

atrocious  cruelty  to   the  direct   command   of  the  All-merciful, 

and  to  maintain  the  righteousness  of  wars  which  ended  in  the 

wholesale  and  cold-blooded  massacre  of    innocent  women  and 

children — such  a  preacher  may  revel  in  the  admiration  of  young 

ladies  and  religious  cliques,  but  he  puts  himself  out  of  court 

when  he    claims  to  impose  his  crude    ignorance    and   shifting 

morality  upon  the  consciences  of  wise  and  thoughtful  men. 

Again,  the  science  of  biblical  criticism  has  made  an  immense 
18 
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advance  in  the  last  fifty  years.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  clergy- 
man gives  him  no  right  whatever  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
such  questions  as  the  dates  of  various  Psalms,  or  the  authenticity 
of  Daniel,  or  the  time  at  which  this  or  that  prophet  wrote,  or 
whether  the  whole  books  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  were  written  by 
single  authors,  or  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Book  of  Deuteron- 
omy, or  the  genuineness  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
or  of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark.  If  he  has  well-matured 
opinions  on  these  subjects,  based  upon  thorough  inquiry  and  not 
upon  the  supposed  sacredness  of  a  tradition  which  in  hundreds  of 
instances  has  been  proved  to  be  not  only  fallible  but  even  absurd, 
by  all  means  let  him  say  his  say.  But  even  then  he  is  bound  to 
do  so  with  modesty,  and  with  the  frank  admission  that  many 
who  know  ten  times  more  of  the  subject  than  himself  have  come 
to  conclusions  different  from  his  own.  The  tone  adopted  by 
some  preachers — who  would  fain  usurp  the  title  of  orthodox — 
upon  these  points  of  dispute,  is  thoroughly  reprehensible.  They 
assume  that  the  results  of  the  newer  criticism  are  the  conse- 
quence of  something  which  they  call  "unbelief";  and  they 
stigmatize  them,  not  as  the  result  of  intellectual  mistake,  but  as 
the  fruit  of  moral  perversity.  The  unbelief  and  the  moral 
perversity  rest  rather  with  themselves,  when  they  substitute  idle 
denunciation  for  serious  argument,  and  think  that  anathemas  will 
serve  for  refutations.  He  is  an  unbeliever,  he  is  morally  per- 
verse, who  refuses  to  recognize  the  truths  revealed  to  us  by  the 
widening  light  of  knowledge,  and  who  turns  the  Bible  into  a  sort 
of  fetich  or  teraph,  whose  utterances — picked  out  here  and  there 
to  support  his  own  views,  and  interpreted  exclusively  in  the  one 
sense  which  he  chooses  to  put  upon  them — he  substitutes  for  the 
■witness  of  the  Spirit  and  the  voice  of  God.  A  preacher  is  not 
"bound  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  modern  critics,  whether  Ger- 
man or  English ;  but  what  he  is  bound  to  do  is  to  abstain  from  de- 
nouncing them  until  he  has  fully  and  fairly  studied  the  grounds 
on  which  they  rest,  to  abstain  from  confounding  questions  of 
criticism  with  questions  of  religion,  and  above  all  to  abstain  from 
the  uncharitable  folly  of  casting  insinuations  upon  the  good  faith 
of  those  who  hold  them,  and  who  can  advance  strong  arguments 
from  history  and  philology  in  favor  of  their  views. 
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Nor  is  it  less  necessary  for  a  modern  preacher  to  observe 
that,  though  the  few  great  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 
remain  unchanged,  there  are  multitudes  of  religious  opinions 
which  in  no  sense  belong  to  the  essential  gospel,  but  are  un- 
authorized accretions  to  it.  A  man  may,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
particular  opinions  about  the  inspiration  of  Scripture ;  but,  see- 
ing that  the  church  has  never  attempted  to  define  either  the 
nature  or  the  limits  of  inspiration,  he  has  no  right  to  excom- 
municate those  who  do  not  share  his  private  interpretation.  So, 
too,  all  Christians  alike  believe  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  as  to  the  method  and  philosophy  of 
the  atonement,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
affects  the  mind  of  God,  there  have  in  all  ages  been  the  widest 
differences.  The  forensic  theory,  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction, 
the  doctrine  of  vicarious  punishment,  the  doctrine  of  exact  sub- 
stitution, and  many  others  have  been  defended  in  huge  volumes 
of  theological  subtlety.  A  preacher  can  preach  these  theories  if 
he  holds  them,  and  many  preachers  have  preached  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  thousands.  They  have  insisted 
on  errors  so  revolting  as  a  representation  of  God  the  Father  as 
remorseless,  and  God  the  Son  as  pitiful.  They  have  portrayed 
a  Deity  who  is  not  to  be  appeased  except  by  the  anguish  of  the 
innocent,  or  one  whose  attributes  are  in  a  condition  of  chronic 
antagonism  to  each  other.  But  no  preacher  has  any  warrant  to 
impose  his  special  theology  upon  his  hearers  as  though  its  rejec- 
tion involved  the  crime  of  apostasy  from  revealed  truth.  Christ 
revealed  to  us  the  blessings  of  his  life  and  death  in  their  effects 
on  the  souls  of  man;  he  did  not  reveal  them — it  would  probably 
have  been  beyond  our  capacity  to  grasp  them — from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  relation  to  the  divine  will.  All  that  we  are  told 
is  only  sufficient  to  exclude  the  false  and  revolting  deductions  in 
which  systematic  theology  has  often  reveled.  Nothing  is  more 
plainly  taught  us  than  that  the  Incarnation,  and  the  entire  re- 
demptive work  of  Christ,  were  due  to  the  love  of  the  Father  no 
less  than  to  that  of  the  Son.  Many  views  of  the  Atonement 
which  were  once  accepted  are  now  seen  to  be  incompatible  with 
that  which  God  himself  has  made  known  to  us ;  and  preachers 
should  learn,  as  educated  hearers  have  long  learnt,  to  discriminate 
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between  the  wheat  of  divine  revelation  and  the  immeasurable 
chaff  of  human  theories  and  systems. 

To  take  but  one  more  instance,  how  wide  and  radical  has 
been  the  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  future  life !  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  divine  law  of  retribution;  the  fact  that  thii 
retribution  may  continue  beyond  the  grave;  the  fact  that  as 
long  as  sin  lasts  there  must  be  a  continuance  of  that  punishment 
which  results  from  the  alienation  of  the  soul  from  God;  the 
certainty  that  men  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  and 
that  they  must  reap  as  they  have  sown ;  that  where  there  has 
been  no  penitence  and  no  amendment  there  can  be  no  remission 
of  sin  or  of  its  consequences — these  are  truths  which  all  Chris- 
tians believe.  There  is  nothing  in  such  truths  which  is  either 
unmerciful  or  unjust.  They  are  enough  for  the  guidance  of  life 
so  far  as  the  elements  of  fear  are  in  any  way  necessary  to  restrain 
the  passions  of  men.  They  are  the  very  essence  of  the  christian 
doctrine  of  present  and  future  retribution.  For  that  doctrine  is 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  moral  law,  as  set  forth  in  all  its 
perfectness  by  Christ,  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God ;  that 
except  in  obedience  to  that  law  there  can  be  no  union  with  God; 
and  that  separation  from  him  is  the  misery  of  spiritual  death. 
But  how  far  removed  are  these  truths  from  the  revolting  and 
Tartarean  horrors  which  filled  the  sermons  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  and  their  modern  followers;  from  the 
crude  representations  of  mediaeval  art;  from  the  foul  descrip- 
tions which  Father  Furniss  published  permissu  superiorum; 
and  from  the  pictures  of  red  hells  and  lewd  devils  which  may 
still  be  seen  under  ghastly  crucifixes  by  the  roadsides  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland !  The  modern  preacher 
who  should  preach  hell  fire  and  endless  torments  in  the  same  un- 
amended forms  which  could  be  listened  to  with  torpid  acquies- 
cence a  generation  since,  would  find  the  elements  of  revolt  from 
his  dogmatism  in  the  natural  horror  of  every  mind  which  refuses 
to  accept  such  travesties  ot  the  divine  love  at  the  hands  of  an 
unnatural  theology. 

To  conclude,  then,  and  to  sum  up,  I  maintain  that  the  modern 
preacher  must  never  forget  that  though  sermons  yet  retain  an 
immense  force  in  the  moral,  the  spiritual,  and  even  the  intel- 
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lectual  world,  they  can  no  longer  occupy  the  place  which  once 
they  did.  There  was  a  time  when  to  most  hearers  the  sermon 
was  the  Bible,  the  history,  the  romance,  the  newspaper,  and  the 
political  harangue,  all  in  one.  It  occupies  a  different  position 
in  these  days.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  of  writing  of 
books  there  is  no  end.  Not  only  is  the  Bible  in  every  hand,  but 
the  best  information  respecting  its  meaning  and  history  has  been 
so  widely  popularized  that  even  a  hearer  of  moderate  attainments 
may  know  as  much  about  it  as  the  preacher.  Science  has  been 
revolutionized,  opinions  altered,  doctrines  reconsidered  and  set 
in  new  lights,  Scripture  retranslated,  and  multitudes  of  texts 
rescued  into  their  true  significance.  Let  the  modern  preacher 
adapt  himself  to  these  changed  conditions.  Let  him  do  his  best 
to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  knowledge.  Let  him  be  quick- 
eared  to  the  whispers  of  all  new  or  rediscovered  truths.  Let  him 
cease  to  be  so  intolerably  dictatorial.  Let  him  learn  tolerance 
and  modesty,  and  endeavor  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  preserve 
some  freshness  of  thought.  Above  all,  let  him  sink  himself  and 
his  party  as  far  as  possible  out  of  sight.  And  then,  amid  his 
thousand  failures  and  imperfections,  he  will  still  find  that  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity  have  not  lost  their  power  over  human 
hearts,  and  that  when  a  man's  one  endeavor  is  to  speak  the  truth 
in  love,  he  will  find  his  reward  in  the  unfeigned  gratitude  of 
many  souls  whom  he  has  helped ;  because  now,  no  less  than  in 
the  days  of  old,  God  sends  forth  his  Seraphim,  with  the  burning 
coals  from  off  the  altar,  "to  touch  and  to  purify  the  lips  of 
whom  he  will." 

Frederic  W.  Farrar. 
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It  has  been  and  still  is  the  boast  of  the  American  people,  that 
■wealth  is  more  equally  distributed  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  While  every  one  admits  that  the  old  days  of  New 
England,  in  which  none  was  very  rich  and  none  was  very 
poor,  have  passed  away,  yet  it  is  still  believed  that  the  land, 
buildings,  and  personal  property  of  this  country  are  owned 
mainly  by  the  majority  of  its  people,  and  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  such  concentration  of  wealth  in  a  few  hands  among  us 
as  exists  in  older  and  more  aristocratic  nations.  Statistics  as 
to  the  wide  distribution  of  wealth,  shown  by  the  deposits  in 
American  savings  banks,  by  the  large  number  of  American 
farms,  and  by  the  supposed  high  standard  of  American  wages, 
have  been  constantly  set  forth  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
American  wealth  is  substantially  owned  by  the  mass  of  the 
American  people.  The  object  of  the  present  inquiry  is  not  to 
determine  whether  such  a  condition  would  be  desirable  or  not, 
but  simply  to  ascertain  whether  it  actually  exists. 

Interesting  as  such  an  inquiry  must  be,  especially  to  that 
laboring  class  on  whose  behalf  it  was  supposed  that  labor  com- 
missions were  established,  little  effort  has  been  made  by  any  of 
them  to  solve  this  problem.  The  very  able  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau,  after  taking  statistics  of 
industrial  depressions,  convict  labor,  and  strikes,  seems  to  have 
felt  that  he  had  exhausted  all  subjects  of  special  interest  to  the 
laboring  classes ;  and  he  therefore  directed  the  energies  of  all  his 
assistants  to  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  divorce — the  one 
subject,  among  all  grave  social  questions,  with  which  the  masses 
of  laboring  men  have  the  least  practical  concern.  One  who  de- 
sires to  investigate  the  great  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  in  this  country  must,  therefore,  feel  his  way,  without 
much  assistance  from  the  official  representatives  of  the  very  class 
which  has  the  deepest  interest  in  the  question. 
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In  the  "effete  monarchy"  of  Great  Britain,  where  the 
laborer,  deprived  of  all  the  blessings  of  a  protective  tariff,  has 
no  representative  in  the  national  government,  no  bureau,  no 
commissioner,  and  only  five  members  of  Parliament  among 
twelve  hundred,  there  is  nevertheless  no  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  forming  a  pretty  close  estimate  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  income-tax  returns,  combined  with  those  of  the 
probate  and  succession  duties,  furnish  the  means  of  estimating,  at 
frequent  intervals,  the  proportions  in  which  wealth  is  distributed 
among  different  classes  of  the  nation;  while  a  return  of  rent 
rolls,  made  in  1872,  enables  us  to  determine  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  proportions  in  which  the  land  of  the  whole  country 
is  owned.     Mulhall's  estimate  is  as  follows : 

Distribution  of  British  Wealth,  1877. 

Class.  Families.  Wealth  in  Millions.  Wealth  per  Family. 

Rich 222.500  $27,781  $125,145 

Middle, 1,824,400  9,142  4,874 

Working 4  629,100  1,930  413 

6,676,000  $38,853  $5,823 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  one  thirtieth  part  of  the 
English  people  own  two  thirds  of  the  national  wealth.  With 
what  scorn  we  have  long  pointed  to  these  figures ;  and  with  what 
pride  we  have  bade  foreign  nations  look  upon  our  own  beloved 
land,  where  such  things  not  only  did  not  exist,  but  were  made 
impossible  by  our  republican  form  of  government ! 

Can  any  light  be  thrown  upon  the  distribution  of  American 
wealth  by  a  study  of  English  statistics?  Let  us  see.  By  adding 
to  the  published  returns  of  the  personal  estates  of  British  dece- 
dents a  capitalization  of  the  rental  value  of  their  estates,  at  four 
per  cent,  interest,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of 
the  aggregate  wealth,  real  and  personal,  of  the  richest  noblemen 
and  bankers  of  England  who  have  died  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  may  then  compare  these  figures  with  the 
known  wealth  of  a  few  American  citizens,  and  thus  obtain  a  start- 
ing point  for  further  comparisons. 

In  this  way,  we  find  that  the  richest  of  the  Eothschilds,  and 
the  world-renowned  banker  Baron  Overstone,  each  left  about 
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$17,000,000.  Earl  Dudley,  the  owner  of  the  richest  iron  mines, 
left  $20,000,000.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (and  the  Duke  of 
Buceleuch  carries  half  of  Scotland  in  his  pocket)  left  about 
$30,000,000.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  was  worth,  in  1872,  about 
$28,000,000  in  land ;  and  he  may  now  be  worth  $40,000,000  in 
all.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  may  be  worth  $40,000,000,  and  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  perhaps  $50,000,000. 

There  is  no  official  classification  of  British  wealth  or  rents. 
But  incomes  derived  from  the  profits  of  business,  exclusive  of 
railways,  mines,  etc.,  are  classified  as  follows : 

British  Incomes  from  Business  Profits,  1884. 


Persons. 

Incomes. 

Average  Income. 

104 

£50,000  and  over 

£91,783 

1,192 

10,000  to  50,000 

17,644 

1,871 

5,000  to  10,000 

6,553 

1,117 

4,000  to    5,000 

4,270 

1,947 

3,000  to    4,000 

3,266 

4,202 

2,000  to    3,000 

2,282 

13,268 

1,000  to    2,000 

1,277 

52,765 

400  to    1,000 

541 

159,198 

200  to       400 

282 

235,664 

The  great  law  of  averages  may  be  relied  upon  as  confidently 
in  America  as  in  Europe.  We  need  only  find  a  starting  point; 
then  we  may  safely  proceed  to  calculations  based  upon  general 
experience  as  to  the  average  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
owning  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  amount 
owned  by  each  individual.  To  find  this  starting  point,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  Americans  whose  wealth  is  approx- 
imately known.  The  writer  abstains  from  mentioning  in  this  list 
a  single  name  concerning  which  he  has  any  information  which 
might  possibly  be  confidential ;  and,  to  make  quite  sure  of  this, 
he  omits  the  names  of  all  gentlemen  with  whom  he  has  any 
confidential  relations.  The  names  of  persons  who  have  died 
within  a  recent  period  (six  of  them  within  one  year)  will  be  in- 
cluded, more  accurate  information  being  obtainable  concerning 
their  affairs  than  in  any  other  cases.  Their  estates  are  nearly  all 
either  undivided  or  in  the  hands  of  so  small  a  number  of  persons 
as  to  make  no  practical  difference,  while  the  number  of  names 
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which  have  been  omitted  will  far  outweigh  all  possible  errors  in 
the  list.  No  name  is  given  which  is  not  believed,  for  good 
reasons,  to  represent  an  individual  wealth  of  at  least  $20,000,000. 
The  figures  indicate  the  wealth  believed  to  be  possessed  on  the 
average  by  each  of  the  persons  whose  names  follow : 

$150,000,000:  J.  J.  Astor,  Trinity  Church. 

$100,000,000:  C.  Vanderbilt,   W.   K.   Vanderbilt,  Jay  Gould,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, J.  D.  Rockefeller. 
$70,000,000:  Estate  of  A.  Packer. 
$60,000,000:  John  I.  Blair,  Estate  of  Charles  Crocker. 
$50,000  000:  Wm.  Astor,  W.  W.  Astor,  Russell  Sage,  E.  A.  Stevens,  Estates 

of  Moses  Taylor,  Brown  &  Ives. 
$40,000,000:  P.  D.  Armour,   F.  L.  Ames,  Wm.  Rockefeller,  H.  M.  Flagler, 

Powers  &  Weigh tman,  Estate  of  P.  Goelet. 
$35,000,000:  C.  P.  Huntington,  D.  O.  Mills,  Estates  of  T.  A.  Scott,  J.  W. 

Garrett. 
$30,000,000:  G.  B.  Roberts,  Charles  Pratt,  Ross  Winans,  E.  B.  Coxe,  Claus 

Spreckels,  A.  Belmont,  R.  J.   Livingston,  Fred.  Weyerhauser,  Mrs. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  Estates  of  S.  V.  Harkness,  R.  W. 

Coleman,  I.  M.  Singer. 
$25,000,000:  A.  J.  Drexel,  J.  S.  Morgan,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Marshall  Field,  David 

Dows,  J.  G.    Fair,  E.   T.   Gerry,  Estates  of  Gov.   Fairbanks,  A.  T.. 

Stewart,  A.  Schermerhorn. 
$22,500,000:  O.  H.  Payne,  Estates  of  F.  A.  Drexel,  I.  V.  Williamson,  W.  F. 

Weld. 
$20,000,000:  F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  Theo.  Havemeyer,  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  W.  G. 

Warden,   W.   P.   Thompson,  Mrs.  Schenlej',  J.  B.  Haggin,    H.    A. 

Hutchins,   Estates  of  W.  Sloane,    E.    S.   Higgins,  C.   Tower,  Wm. 

Thaw,  Dr.  Hostetter,  Wm.  Sharon,  Peter  Donohue. 

Trinity  Church  is  included  in  this  list  because  it  is  practi- 
cally an  individual  owner.  For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  it  is  obvious  that  this  corporation,  which 
has  no  stockholders,  must  be  treated  as  a  unit. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  estates  could  not  be  readily  sold  for 
their  estimated  value.  In  a  few  cases  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  im- 
material, because  it  is  equally  true  of  the  property  of  farmers 
and  other  small  owners,  and  so  does  not  change  the  relative 
proportion  of  wealth,  which  is  the  only  important  question. 
Our  estimate  of  the  whole  national  wealth  is  based  upon  the 
census  of  1880,  in  which  the  capital  and  debts  of  railway,  tele- 
graph, and  steamboat  companies  were  included  at  par.     But  in 
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the  foregoing  estimates  of  individual  wealth  the  current  market 
value  is  adopted,  which  is  imich  less  than  par.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  between  different  classes  the  census  valuations  ought 
to  be  adopted  all  around.  But  if  they  were,  the  wealth  of  Mr. 
Gould  would  be  fixed  at  over  $125,000,000,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Crocker  and  Huntington  at  nearly  as  much ;  and  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  very  rich  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Making  the  largest  allowance  for  exaggerated  reports,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  70  names  represent  an  aggregate 
wealth  of  $2,700,000,000,  or  an  average  of  over  $37,500,000  each. 
The  writer  has  not  especially  sought  for  information  concerning 
any  one  worth  less  than  $20,000,000,  but  has  incidentally  learned 
of  fifty  other  persons  worth  over  $10,000,000,  of  whom  30  are 
valued  in  all  at  $450,000,000,  making  together  100  persons 
worth  over  $3,000,000,000;  yet  this  list  includes  very  few  names 
from  New  England  and  none  from  the  South.  Evidently,  it 
would  be  easy  for  any  specially  well-informed  person  to  make  up 
a  list  of  one  hundred  persons  averaging  $25,000,000  each,  in 
addition  to  ten  averaging  $100,000,000  each.  No  such  list  of 
concentrated  wealth  could  be  given  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  richest  dukes  of  England  fall  below  the  average 
wealth  of  a  dozen  American  citizens ;  while  the  greatest  bankers, 
merchants,  and  railway  magnates  of  England  cannot  compare  in 
wealth  with  many  Americans. 

Lists  were  lately  published  of  67  millionaires  residing  in 
Pittsburgh,  of  63  residents  of  Cleveland  possessing  in  the  aggre- 
gate $300,000,000,  and  of  60  persons  residing  in  three  villages 
near  New  York  whose  wealth  was  said  to  aggregate  $500,000,- 
000.  One  of  the  gentlemen  included  in  the  last  estimate  said 
that  if  it  included  one  of  his  neighbors,  with  whose  affairs  he 
is  intimately  acquainted,  it  was  entirely  too  low;  $750,000,000 
would  be  none  too  much.  The  Goelet  estate,  in  New  York 
City,  pays  taxes  on  $25,000,000  real  estate.  The  mayor  of 
Chicago  says  that  four  gentlemen  of  that  city  are  worth  over 
$20,000,000  each ;  but  only  two  are  included  in  the  above  list. 
The  Boston  "  Advertiser "  lately  asserted  that  there  were  not 
fifty  millionaires  in  Boston ;  but  the  official  tax-list  shows  that 
more  than  fifty  families  pay  taxes  on  over  $1,000,000  each,  and 
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two  hundred  persons  pay  taxes  on  amounts  which  clearly  show 
that  they  are  really  millionaires. 

The  facts  already  stated  conclusively  demonstrate  that  the 
wealthiest  class  in  the  United  States  is  vastly  richer  than  the 
wealthiest  class  in  Great  Britain.     The  average  annual  income  of 
the  richest  hundred  Englishmen  is  about  $450,000 ;  but  the  aver- 
age annual  income  of  the  richest  hundred  Americans  cannot  be 
less  than  $1,200,000,  and  probably  exceeds  $1,500,000.     It  fol- 
lows, inevitably,  that  wealth  must  be  far  more  concentrated  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain;  because,  where  enormous 
amounts  of  wealth  are  placed  in  a  few  hands,  this  necessarily  im- 
plies that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  very  small  posses- 
sions.    On  the  other  hand,  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  what 
are  the  average  earnings  and  possible  savings  of  the  masses.     The 
earnings  of  fully  four  fifths  of  American  families  do  not  average 
as  much  as  $500  per  annum.     As  the  average  age  of  busy  men 
is  less  than  forty  years,  their  savings  cannot  spread  over  more 
than  an  average  period  of  twenty  years.     Farmers  being  always 
more  economical  than  mechanics  or  other  laborers  of  the  same 
income,  the  savings  of  farmers,  represented  by  their  farms,  will 
afford  a  maximum  standard  for  the  classes  to  which  they  corre- 
spond.    According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  average  value  of 
25  per  cent,  of  farms  was  $635,  of  another  25  per  cent.  $1,750, 
and  of  about  35  per  cent.  $3,500 ;  the  remaining  15  per  cent, 
being  held  by  wealthy  owners.     To  allow,  in  marketable  prop- 
erty, $750  each  to  the  mass  of  the  community,  $2,000  each  to  the 
next  class,  and  $3,500  each  to  the  small  tradesmen,  highly-skilled 
mechanics,  and  others  whose  condition  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  best  class  of  ordinary  farmers,  will  be  quite  as  much  as  facts 
will  justify;  especially  when  we  take  out  of  this  highest  class,  as 
we  must,  a  considerable  number  (say  one  sixth)  who,  by  saving 
one  third  to  one  half  of  their  income,  have  accumulated  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  their  fellows. 

In  1877  the  number  of  British  capitalists  possessed  of  over 
$25,000  each  was  about  222,000,  while  the  number  of  persons 
deriving  profits  of  over  $1,000  per  annum  each  from  business  was 
nearly  200,000.  The  two  classes  of  persons  were  not  at  all  the 
same;    on  the  contrary,  probably  not  one  third  of  either  class, 
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possibly  not  even  one  fifth,  was  ineludcd  in  the  other.  Yet,  in 
the  absence  of  any  detailed  information  as  to  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  classification  of  incomes  must  be  taken,  with  much 
reserve,  as  the  only  attainable  guide.  But  incomes,  in  their  very 
nature,  are  much  more  equally  distributed  than  wealth.  Mil- 
lions have  incomes  who  have  practically  no  wealth.  Therefore,  a 
computation  on  this  basis  will  greatly  underestimate  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  the  higher  figures,  while  it  will  lead  to  such 
an  overestimate  of  wealth  in  the  lower  figures  as  to  make  it 
gradually  quite  misleading.  Such  a  computation  is  indeed  of  no 
use  whatever  outside  of  the  first  250,000  families,  and  must  be 
greatly  modified  long  before  reaching  that  number. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  proceed  to  estimate 
the  distribution  of  American  wealth.  Judging  from  the  rate  of 
increase  in  wealth  indicated  .by  the  last  census,  it  is  probable 
that  (estimated  by  the  same  method)  it  now  amounts  to  nearly 
$1,000  per  head,  or  $65,000,000,000  in  all.  In  1880,  $2,000^- 
000,000  was  invested  in  public  buildings,  churches,  colleges, 
charitable  institutions,  etc. ;  and  this  item  must  be  about  $2,500,- 
000,000  now. 

Taking  the  number  of  British  incomes  exceeding  £200  as  a 
basis  for  comparative  classification,  starting  on  the  basis  of  known 
facts  concerning  American  wealth,  and  modifying  the  figures 
gradually,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing- conclusions : 


o 


Distribution  of  American  Wealth,  on  the  Basis  of  British 

Income  Returns. 


Families. 

Average  Wealth  in  Thousands. 

Total  in  Millions, 

10 

$100,000 

$1,000 

100 

25,000 

2,500 

1,200 

6.000 

7,200 

2,000 

2,200 

4,400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,400 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

700 

2,800 

13,000 

400 

5,200 

52,000 

150 

7,800 

160,000 

60 

9,600 

200,000 

20 

4,000 
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Families.  Average  Wealth  in  Thousands.  Total  in  Millions. 
1,000,000                                        3i  3,500 

2.000,000  2  4,000 

9,565,000  f  7,175 

13,000,310  $02,575 

Public  property,  churches,  etc.,  2,500  $65,075 

Condensing  this  table,  so  as  to  arrange  it  in  three  great 
classes,  we  arrive  at  this  result : 

Distribution  op  American  Wealth. 

Class.  Families.  Wealth  in  Millions.  Average  per  Family 

Rich, 235,310  $43,900  $186,567 

Middle 1,200,000  7,500  6,250 

Working, 11,565,000  11,175  968 

13,000,310  $62,575  $4,813 

On  this  basis,  50,000  families  would  appear  to  own  one  half 
of  the  national  wealth. 

In  this  table  small  farmers,  skilled  mechanics,  foremen,  con- 
ductors, engineers,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  "working  class,"  and 
$968  has  been  allowed  as  the  average  savings  of  each  family  in 
this  class — more  than  double  the  highest  claim  made  on  behalf 
of  the  same  class  in  England,  and  nearly  treble  the  average  de- 
posit in  American  savings  banks.  This  amount  is  certainly  too 
large.  The  number  of  the  very  largest  millionaires  has  been  kept 
down  to  very  nearly  the  limit  of  the  writer's  personal  informa- 
tion; while  in  his  judgment  there  must  be  at  least  as  many  more, 
of  whom  he  has  never  heard.  If  this  surmise  is  correct,  it  would 
add  at  once  $2,500,000,000  to  the  share  of  wealth  belonging  to 
the  millionaire  class,  and  would  confirm  the  writer's  rough 
estimate  in  the  Forum  for  September,  that  25,000  persons  own 
just  about  one  half  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  United  States. 

Objection  will  doubtless  be  made  to  any  estimates  based  upon 
British  statistics.  Fortunately,  Massachusetts  furnishes  a  purely 
American  basis  for  estimates  of  the  distribution  of  American 
wealth.  A  list  of  the  largest  individual  taxpayers  in  Boston, 
published  this  year,  including  all  (exclusive  of  corporations  and 
executors)  who  paid  more  than  $1,000  in  taxes,  and  who  were 
therefore  assessed  at  more  than  $75,000  (the  tax  being  1£  per 
cent.),  showed  the  following  results : 
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Boston  Tax  List  for  1888. 

Individual  Taxpayers. 

Amount  of  Tax.                  Average  Assessed  Wealth. 

2 

$50, 000  to  $75, 000                       $4, 600, 000 

4 

40,000  to    50,000                         3,205,450 

3 

30,000  to    40,000                         2,732,570 

8 

20,000  to    30,000                         1,840,000 

39 

10,000  to    20,000                            930,000 

133 

5,000  to    10,000                            500,000 

1,065 

1,000  to      5,000                            160,000 

1,254 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  every  one  wno  is  assessed  at 
$400,000  is  really  worth  $1,000,000;  because  large  estates  are 
never  assessed  at  their  full  value,  and  because  these  assess- 
ments include  no  shares  in  corporate  stock,  nor  government, 
municipal,  or  mortgage  bonds,  in  which  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  ver}'  rich  is  invested.  For  the  same  reasons,  an 
assessment  of  $75,000  represents  in  actual  wealth  not  less  than 
$150,000.  The  wealth  of  the  very  rich  is  always  more  under- 
estimated by  assessors  than  that  of  men  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. Assessments  of  $400,000  and  over  are  therefore  multi- 
plied, in  the  next  table,  by  two  and  one  half,  while  those  below 
that  line  are  only  doubled.  In  both  cases  the  increase  is  too 
small.  Boston  has  less  than  a  forty-fifth  part  of  the  nation's 
wealth,  and  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirtieth  part  of  its  popu- 
lation. Multiplying  the  Boston  figures  by  only  45,  it  would 
follow  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  more  than  56,000  per- 
sons worth  over  $150,000  each,  of  whom  at  least  8,500  are  worth 
over  $1,000,000.  Classifying  men  of  wealth  in  conformity  to  the 
proportion  in  which  assessment  returns  show  that  their  wealth  is 
divided  in  Boston,  but  adding  the  seventy  persons  who  have 
been  specifically  named  as  averaging  $37,500,000,  we  arrive  at 
the  following  estimate,  which  errs  only  on  the  side  of  moderation : 

Distribution  of  American  Wealth,  on  the  Basis  of  Boston  Tax 


Returns. 

Famines. 

Wealth  in  Thousands 

Average 

Total  Wealth  in 

over              under 

Wealth  in  Thousands. 

Millions. 

70 

$20,000    $150,000 

$37,500 

$2,625 

90 

10,000        20,000 

11,500 

1,025 

180 

7,500        10,000 

8,000 

1,440 

135 

5,625          7,500 

6,800 

968 
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Wealth  in  Thousands 

Average 

Total  Wealth  in 

Families. 

over 

under 

Wealth  in  Thousands. 

Millions. 

360 

3,750 

5,625 

4,600 

1,656 

1,755 

1,875 

3,750 

2,300 

4,036 

6,000 

937 

1,875 

1,250 

7,500 

7,000 

500 

937 

650 

4,550 

11,000 

300 

500 

375 

4,125 

14,000 

200 

300 

230 

3,220 

16,500 

150 

200 

165 

2,722 

50,000 

75 

150 

100 

5,000 

75,000 

50 

75 

60 

4,500 

200,000 

15 

50 

20 

4,000 

1,000,000 

3 

15 

3* 

3,500 

2,000,000 

H 

3 

2 

4,000 

9,620,000 

i 

7.215 

13,002,090 


Distribution  in  Classes. 


Class.  Families. 

Rich, 182,090 

Middle, 1,200,000 

Working,...  11, 620, 000 


Wealth  in  Millions. 
$43,367 
7,500 
11,215 


62,082 


Average  per  Family. 
$238,135 
6,250 
968 


13,002,090 


$62,082 


$4,775 


On  this  basis,  40,000  persons  own  over  one  half  of  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States,  while  one  seventieth  part  of  the  people  own 
over  two  thirds  of  the  wealth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  tables,  which  are  prepared  upon 
the  basis  of  purely  American  statistics,  the  concentration  of 
wealth  appears  to  be  much  greater  than  in  tables  prepared  upon 
the  basis  of  British  statistics.  By  either  table,  70  per  cent,  of 
the  national  wealth  appears  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people;  but  dividing  this  wealth 
in  proportion  to  the  English  ratio,  it  is  distributed  among  235,000 
families,  while  dividing  it  according  to  the  Boston  ratio,  it  is 
possessed  by  only  182,000  families.  The  truth  probably  lies  be- 
tween the  two;  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  200,000 
persons  control  70  per  cent,  of  the  national  wealth,  while  250,000 
persons  control  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

These  conclusions  are  of  course  very  unpalatable  to  comfort- 
able optimists.  But  what  other  results  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected, in  view  of  well-known  facts?     No  one  can  entertain  a 
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reasonable  doubt  that  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  a  few  individual  hands  in  the  United  States,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  vastly  in  excess  of  any  which  has  taken  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  no  other  country  have  railroad- 
managers,  manufacturers,  oil-refiners,  mine-owners,  bankers,  and 
land  speculators  accumulated  fortunes  so  rapidly  as  they  have  in 
this.  In  no  other  country,  and  least  of  all  in  England,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  has  the  burden  of  taxation  been  cast  so 
exclusively  upon  the  working  class,  or  the  machinery  of  public 
taxation  been  used  so  unscrupulously  for  private  profit. 

In  Great  Britain,  although  indirect  taxation  still  constitutes 
the  greatest  part  of  the  public  revenue,  a  large  share  of  direct 
taxation  has  been  maintained,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  tribute 
levied  by  the  rich  upon  the  poor,  under  the  pretense  of  taxation, 
has  been  abolished.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  Great  Britain  is  less 
to-day  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  that  wealth  is  more  widely 
distributed,  that  the  middle  class  is  much  more  numerous,  and 
that  the  masses  are  rapidly  gaining  in  power  and  influence. 

In  America  the  drift  has  been  in  precisely  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Federal  taxation  has  increased  six  fold  since  1860,  and  the 
whole  of  this  increase  has  been  taken  out  of  the  relatively  poorer 
classes.  At  the  same  time,  the  profit  which  is  secured  to  the 
wealthier  classes  by  the  adjustment  of  indirect  taxation  in  their 
interest  has  been  increased  not  less  than  ten  fold.  The  wealthy 
classes,  collectively,  have  made  a  clear  profit  out  of  the  indirect 
effects  of  taxation  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  all  that  they 
have  paid  in  taxes,  although  this  profit  has  been  absorbed  by 
a  minority  of  even  the  rich.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  whole 
system  of  taxation  is  and  has  been  such  as  to  take  from  the  rich 
only  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  their  annual  savings,  while  taking 
from  the  poor  75  to  90  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  same  system 
existed,  in  form,  before  the  war;  but,  taxation  being  light,  the 
amount  taken  from  each  individual  was  far  less,  and  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  rich  and  the  poor  not  so  great,  while  the 
profit  levied  from  the  poor  by  the  rich  was  far  smaller.  The 
amount  of  the  burden  has  increased,  and  it  has  been  more  and 
more  shifted  over  upon  the  poor. 
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It  is  childish  to  imagine  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
concentration  of  wealth  can  go  on  less  rapidly  here  than  in 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  gone  on  far  more  rapidly  here; 
and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  at  a  tremendous  pace. 

It  is  intended  to  confine  this  paper  to  a  simple  investigation 
of  facts,  without  suggesting  remedies;  but,  to  avoid  misappre- 
hension, the  writer  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he 
is  opposed,  on  principle,  to  all  schemes  for  arbitrary  limitations  of 
individual  wealth,  whether  by  a  graduated  income  tax,  a  heavy 
succession  tax,  or  otherwise ;  that  he  is  utterly  opposed  to  com- 
munism, socialism,  and  anarchism;  and  that  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  few  in  this  country  has  been 
forced  upon  them  by  the  votes  of  the  very  masses  who  have 
been  impoverished  for  their  benefit.  Populus  vult  decipi.  The 
farmers  insist  upon  throwing  away  their  inheritance ;  and  since 
they  are  determined  to  heap  their  earnings  upon  somebody,  it  is 
well  that  the  list  of  their  chief  beneficiaries  should  be,  upon  the 
whole,  so  respectable.  And,  indeed,  has  it  not  been  clearly  ex- 
plained to  us  that  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  who  owns  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  at  home? 

But  the  facts  should  be  known,  without  regard  to  the  infer- 
ences which  may  be  drawn  from  them ;  and  we  are  now  prepared 
to  answer  the  question:  "  Who  own  the  United  States?  n 

The  United  States  of  America  are  practically  owned  by  less 
than  250,000  persons,  constituting  less  than  one  in  sixty  of  its 
adult  male  population. 

Within  thirty  years,  the  present  methods  of  taxation  being 
continued,  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  substantially 
owned  by  less  than  50,000  persons,  constituting  less  than  one  in 
five  hundred  of  the  adult  male  population. 

Thomas  G.  Shearman. 
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Co-operation  is  too  old-fashioned  a  subject  to  have  much 
interest  for  the  social  reformer  of  our  day.  It  is  far  less  exciting 
than  the  sweeping  program  of  the  socialist.  It  has  no  notion 
of  revolutionizing  society  all  at  once.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  few 
observant  people,  like  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  found  in  it  a  true 
expression  of  the  christian  life  in  the  business  world ;  but  now, 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  people  commonly  dismiss 
it  with  a  word  as  something  which  has  been  tried  and  has  failed. 
It  has  simply  settled  down,  in  England,  into  a  common-place 
form  of  business,  going  its  own  way  without  much  enthusiasm  or 
even  observation  from  students  of  "the  social  problem."  And  yet, 
after  a  considerable  intercourse  of  late  with  the  noisier  agitators 
of  England,  I  have  found  it  quite  wholesome  and  refreshing  to 
turn  back  to  the  moderate  hopes  and  persistent  up-hill  enterprise 
of  the  co-operators.  It  is  a  movement  of  plain  and  humble  people. 
Six  hundred  delegates,  representing  a  million  co-operators,  met  in 
their  annual  congress  last  June  at  Ipswich ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Professor  Marshall,  of  Cambridge,  who  delivered  an  inaug- 
ural address,  and  a  half-dozen  men  and  women  who  were  there 
from  benevolent  or  scientific  motives,  the  whole  body  of  delegates 
were  of  the  working  class.  Indeed,  the  most  noticeable  thing 
about  the  meeting  was  the  absence  of  persons  of  importance. 
Only  two  per  cent,  of  the  million  of  co-operators  pay  the  income 
tax  on  an  income  exceeding  £150.  Co-operation  in  England, 
that  is  to  say,  has  not  been  created  by  the  economists  or  sustained 
by  the  philanthropists.  It  has  grown  spontaneously  and  gradually 
from  the  life  of  the  working  class.  It  is  now  a  movement  of  very 
considerable  dimensions  and  commercial  importance,  going  its 
way  without  any  illusions  or  any  fictitious  support.  At  the  risk, 
therefore,  of  seeming  very  antiquated  in  my  interest,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  describe  its  growth  and  its  prospects. 
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The  growth  of  co-operation  in  England  represents  all  the 
three  stages  which  go  to  complete  the  system.  These  stages 
are,  first,  the  establishment  of  distributive  stores;  secondly,  the 
expansion  of  these  retail  stores  into  wholesale  societies;  and, 
lastly,  the  various  experiments  in  productive  enterprise. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  there  is  little  that  now  remains  to  be 
said.  When  the  twenty -eight  weavers  of  Eochdale,  in  1844,  took 
down  the  shutters  of  their  little  store  in  Toad  Lane,  amid  the 
jeers  of  the  lookers-on,  they  little  thought  that  the  simple  system 
they  had  devised  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  vast  and  continu- 
ous growth  throughout  the  kingdom.  Yet,  without  much  modi- 
fication of  that  original  plan,  the  success  of  the  stores  has  been 
almost  uninterrupted.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  year 
1879,  their  growth  in  numbers  and  in  trade  has  been  amazing. 
In  1862,  100,000  members,  in  round  numbers,  did  a  business  of 
£2,000,000,  with  a  profit  of  £166,000;  in  1888,  1,000,000  mem- 
bers did  a  business  of  £37,000,000,  with  a  profit  of  £3,000,000. 
In  1862,  there  were  450  distributive  stores ;  in  1888  there  were 
1,267.  These  stores  are,  as  every  traveler  through  rural  England 
notices,  a  conspicuous  business  center  of  almost  every  town. 
In  them  the  million  of  co-operators  and  their  families  make  al- 
most their  entire  purchase  of  domestic  supplies,  so  that  the  stores 
represent  approximately  the  retail  trade  of,  say,  three  millions  of 
people — the  trade,  in  other  words,  of  about  a  tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation; though,  of  course,  since  the  co-operators  are  poor,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  tenth  of  the  whole  retail  trade  of  the  kingdom. 
The  division  of  profits  on  the  basis  of  purchases  is  still  main- 
tained, as  with  the  Eochdale  pioneers.  With  every  purchase  a 
tin  ticket  is  received,  which  on  the  quarter  day  is  returned  for 
its  proportionate  dividend.  Thus  the  store  becomes  a  center 
of  loyalty,  where  the  self-interest  of  each  member  coincides  with 
the  benefit  of  all.  This  is  its  main  commercial  advantage.  It 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  attempt  to  force  prices  below  their  market 
rate.  Its  success  in  competition  with  the  private  trader  comes 
of  its  having  a  better  rule  of  life.  Retail  trade  in  England  ha& 
been  for  a  long  time  crippled  by  the  credit  system.  The  trader 
buys  on  credit,  and  must  pay  for  the  risk  involved.  He  sells  on 
credit,  and  must  charge  for  the  risk  involved.     Much  of  his  time 
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is  spent,  not  in  buying  and  selling,  but  on  the  one  hand  in  in- 
ducing people  to  buy  through  advertising  and  displaying  goods, 
and  on  the  other  hand  in  collecting  the  bills  thus  created.  In- 
deed, the  main  successes  of  retail  trade  in  England,  as  in  most 
countries,  might  be  said  to  come  through  the  three  expensive  acts 
of  bidding  for  customers,  borrowing  well,  and  collecting  one's 
debts.  All  these  acts  are  rendered  superfluous  by  co-operation. 
In  the  store  the  customers  are  themselves  the  owners ;  they  do 
not  need  to  be  drawn  to  it  by  advertisements  or  show  windows ; 
they  buy  and  sell  for  cash,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  that  thrift 
is  almost  forced  upon  them ;  their  trade  is  even  and  steady  and 
without  the  fluctuations  of  retail  business;  and,  finally,  they  have 
no  temptation  to  cheat  themselves  or  to  adulterate  their  goods. 
Thus,  from  the  outset,  with  the  usual  allowance  for  failure 
through  bad  management,  there  has  been  no  serious  obstacle  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  stores.  They  have,  indeed,  come  to  be 
much  more  than  retail  shops.  As  they  have  prospered  they  have 
gathered  round  them  many  other  forms  of  commercial  and  social 
life.  Building  societies,  insurance  clubs,  reading  rooms,  univer- 
sity-extension lectures,  concerts,  and  entertainments  of  the  most 
varied  kinds — all  these  are  to  be  found  by  the  side  of  co-opera- 
tive stores.  There  are,  of  course,  many  persons  to  whom  co-op- 
eration means  nothing  but  the  "divvy,"  and  who  have  no  at- 
tachment to  the  system  which  they  would  not  break  if  they  could 
buy  more  cheaply  elsewhere;  but  it  is  certainly  true  in  many 
towns  that  co-operation  means  to  many  humble  people  about  all 
they  get  of  social  and  intellectual  life.  They  have  enlisted  for 
a  five-per-cent.  profit  on  their  purchases,  and  they  have  found 
themselves  drawn  into  a  larger  life.  That,  in  thousands  of 
working-men's  homes,  is  the  story  of  the  stores. 

The  expansion  of  this  retail  system  into  the  wholesale  socie- 
ties makes  the  second  step  in  co-operation — a  step  which,  as 
Professor  Marshall  in  his  Ipswich  address  remarked,  is  "  unique 
amongst  all  the  achievements  that  have  been  wrought  by  the 
working  classes  in  the  history  of  the  world."  It  was  not  until 
1864  that  the  stores  began  this  simple  combination  to  buy  at 
better  advantage.  The  members  of  the  wholesale  society  are  the 
retail  stores,  subscribing  in  £5  shares  according  to  their  mem- 
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bership.  Thus  the  retail  stores  are  to  the  wholesale  society  what 
the  individual  is  to  the  store,  and  the  profits  of  the  wholesale 
business  return  through  the  store  to  the  individual  member,  so 
that  each  humblest  co-operator  has  his  part  and  pride  in  the  vast 
mechanism  of  the  wholesale  society.  For  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience, the  wholesale  business  has  been  divided  into  two  societies, 
one  covering  Scotland,  with  its  own  special  system  of  bonus  to 
labor,  and  one  in  England,  with  three  distinct  centers,  at  Man- 
chester, London,  and  Newcastle.  The  growth  of  business  has 
been  extraordinary.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  Scottish  socie- 
ty, we  have  in  England  in  1865  a  capital  of  £7,000  and  a  profit 
of  £1,800,  in  1888  a  capital  of  £1,000,000  and  a  profit  of  £82,- 
000.  In  1876  an  agency  was  placed  in  New  York  and  a  steam- 
ship purchased.  There  are  now  two  purchasing  agents  in  New 
York  and  one  in  Chicago,  and  a  fleet  of  six  steamships  plying 
to  various  countries  and  worth  £60,000.  In  1882  the  tea  and 
coffee  department  was  opened  in  London;  it  is  now  the  third 
largest  tea-buyer  in  the  kingdom.  The  imports  of  the  wholesale 
society  from  America  in  1888  were  valued  at  £82,000,  from  Den- 
mark £137,000,  from  Greece  £72,000,  and  from  Germany  £65,- 
000.  The  total  foreign  trade  in  1888  was  £420,000,  and  the 
total  net  sales  in  1888  were  £6,200,000.  The  buildings  of  the 
wholesale  society,  in  its  three  centers,  are  necessarily  very  large, 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  business  done  under  a  single  roof. 
The  land  account  in  1888  amounts  to  £135,000,  and  the  buildings 
account  £283,000 ;  and  in  connection  with  its  general  work  there 
is  a  banking  business  done  of  some  £20,000,000  per  annum. 
When  one  sums  up  these  partial  statistics  of  so  considerable  a 
business,  his  first  comment  probably  is  that  it  needs  highly- 
trained  business  talent  to  manage  it  safely.  He  would  say  to 
himself:  "Business  capacity  is  among  the  rarest  of  gifts.  It  is 
the  secret  of  success  in  every  large  enterprise,  and  it  must  al- 
ways command  high  pay.  How  can  these  persons  of  slight  busi- 
ness training  in  large  affairs  hope  to  compete  with  the  great 
traders  in  the  markets  of  the  world?  "  I  laid  this  very  question 
before  one  of  the  buyers  for  the  wholesale  society  who  was  re- 
ported to  be  successful,  and  he  promptly  denied  the  common 
theory  that  business  talecit  is  a  rare  commodity.     It  was,  he  be- 
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lieved,  not  rare,  but  under  the  common  system  of  business  was 
often  an  undiscovered  possession.  A  clerk  in  a  capitalist's  office 
might  often,  he  said,  have  as  much  natural  capacity  for  large  ad- 
ministration as  his  employer;  but  he  will  remain  a  clerk  all  his 
days,  while  the  chances  of  life  give  another  man  his  reputation 
for  extraordinary  business  talent.  Co-operation,  he  went  on  to 
say,  tends  to  discover  this  capacity  for  administration.  A  man 
serves  successfully  on  the  committee  of  his  store,  and  graduates 
at  last  into  one  of  the  committees  of  the  wholesale  society.  Thus 
the  way  is  open  for  the  humblest  working-man  to  advance  to 
very  large  responsibilities,  and  the  process  of  natural  selection 
sifts  out  the  competent.  My  informant  verified  his  view  by  the 
history  of  the  committee  which  directs  his  own  work — a  commit- 
tee which  administers  millions  of  pounds  annually.  Of  these 
nine  men,  one  had  been  a  stoker,  one  a  whitesmith,  one  a  black- 
smith, one  a  brass-worker,  one  a  cooper,  one  a  compositor,  one  a 
writer,  and  two  engineers;  and  the  total  cost  to  the  wholesale 
society  for  the  services  of  these  nine  men  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1888,  including  £100  paid  for  car  fares,  had  been  £336.  In 
short,  my  informant  agreed  with  Professor  Marshall  in  this  striking 
statement:  "  In  the  world's  history  there  has  been  one  waste  pro- 
duct so  much  more  important  than  all  others  that  it  has  a  right 
to  be  called  the  waste  product.  It  is  the  higher  abilities  of  many 
of  the  working  classes — the  latent,  the  undeveloped,  the  choked- 
up,  and  wasted  faculties  for  higher  work  that  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity have  come  to  nothing."  Certainly  the  wholesale  society 
goes  far  to  support  this  view  of  business  sagacity.  Of  its  success- 
ful and  honest  administration  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  its  growth 
shows  no  lack  of  comprehensive  or  progressive  minds.  It  is,  like 
the  stores,  a  monument  of  plain  men. 

I  pass  to  the  third  step  of  the  co-operative  system,  which,  if 
it  could  be  successfully  undertaken,  would  complete  the  circle  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  leave  co-operation  the  master  of  the 
domestic  trade.  If  a  workman,  for  instance  in  a  co-operative 
shoe  factory,  were  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  a  co-operative 
store,  he  would  be  so  far  producing  that  which  he  himself  con- 
sumed, and  he  would  be  saving  the  margin  of  profit  at  both 
ends — receiving  his  bonus  on  the  shoes  he  made  and  his  bonus 
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again  on  the  shoes  he  bought.  To  extend  the  wholesale  society 
into  productive  industry,  just  as  the  stores  have  expanded  kito 
the  wholesale  business — that  is  the  theoretical  fulfillment  of  the  co- 
operator's  dream.  But  at  precisely  this  point  we  pass  from  a  his- 
tory of  almost  unbroken  success  to  a  region  strewn  with  failures. 
It  seems  to  be  just  here  that  the  business  capacity  which  has  been 
sufficient  for  the  large  work  of  wholesale  distribution,  for  the  pres- 
ent halts.  It  is  frequently  said  that  in  England  all  co-operative 
enterprises  for  production  have  been  failures.  This  is  by  no  means 
true.  The  English  wholesale  society  produces  in  its  factories 
goods  to  the  amount  of  about  £250,000  a  j^ear.  It  makes  700,- 
000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  employs  in  these  works  1,200 
hands.  It  makes  soap,  cocoa,  and  biscuit  with  good  results,  and 
it  has  a  woolen-mill,  of  which  its  report  speaks  with  some  anxiety. 
Here  are  enough  instances  of  this  extension  to  justify  some  degree 
of  hope.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  course  of  produc- 
tive co-operation  in  England  is  likely  to  take  precisely  this  form. 
It  appears  probable,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  desired,  that  instead  of 
the  wholesale  society's  undertaking  this  further  expansion,  pro- 
ductive enterprises  should  revert  to  private  and  independent  hands. 
The  fact  is  that  no  single  committee,  even  of  the  highest  degree 
of  sagacity,  can  fairly  expect  to  carry  on  with  equal  success  all 
these  varied  industries.  It  is  a  slight  suggestion  of  the  results 
which  would  come  of  the  socialists'  program.  It  would  at  a  cer- 
tain point — probably  at  this  very  point  of  varied  production — 
break  down  of  its  own  weight.  It  would  check  the  develop- 
ment of  business  capacity  by  centralizing  the  function  of  busi- 
ness responsibility.  Thus,  even  if  it  succeeded  commercially,  it 
would  fail  morally.  It  might  make  cheap  goods,  but  it  would 
also  make  cheap  men. 

This  was  the  burning  subject  of  debate  at  the  Ipswich  con- 
gress. It  was  the  issue  between  the  federalists  and  the  individ- 
ualists. Should  the  wholesale  society  proceed  with  its  own 
productive  ventures,  or  should  it,  on  the  other  hand,  encourage 
independent  undertakings  and  give  them  the  support  of  distribu- 
tion through  the  stores?  The  balance  of  expert  opinion  plainly 
leaned  to  the  defense  of  the  independents,  and  the  argument 
from  history  seems  to  point  the  same  way.     Hard  as  has  been 
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the  path  of  co-operative  production,  the  results  of  which  all  co- 
operators  are  most  proud  have  come  from  independent  enterprise. 
These  scattered  undertakings  have  often  gained  public  confidence 
but  slowly ;  they  have  often  had  to  borrow  their  capital  at  exor- 
bitant rates;  but  each  hard-earned  success  of  this  nature  has 
proved,  as  no  result  of  the  wholesale  enterprise  can  prove,  what 
a  few  plain  working  people  can  do  for  themselves,  if  they  have 
a  sufficient  stock  of  honesty,  patience,  and  good  faith.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  such  successes  is  that  of  the  famous  little 
fustian  mill  of  Hebden  Bridge.  It  is  an  enterprise  which  has 
been  more  than  once  described,  and  its  present  prospects  may 
be  stated  very  briefly.  Fustian-cutting  is  done  on  frames  by 
hand,  and  is  one  of  the  trades  which  tend  most  easily  to  be  irreg- 
ular and  slack.  In  1870  eight  of  these  skilled  laborers,  no  one  of 
whom  owned  as  much  as  a  £5  note,  set  up  their  own  frames 
together,  and  in  the  evenings  carried  their  product  to  the  neigh- 
boring co-operative  stores.  In  1873  they  were  employing  twenty- 
four  persons,  and  were  carrying  the  double  burden  of  capital  bor- 
rowed at  high  rates  and  of  a  dividend  to  labor.  During  the  next 
year  they  added  to  their  fustian-cutting  the  necessary  adjunct  of 
dyeing,  and  made  a  profit  of  £426.  The  business  then  began  to 
have  continuous  prosperity.  It  is  now  a  stock  company,  whose 
shares  are  held  partly  by  its  own  employees,  partly  by  co-opera- 
tive stores,  and  partly  by  outside  investors.  It  still  pays  1\  per 
cent,  on  a  portion  of  its  capital,  but  now  secures  added  capital  at 
5  per  cent.  Labor  receives  a  dividend  of  9d  on  the  pound.  To 
participate  in  this  bonus,  an  employee  must  permit  it  to  accumulate 
until  either  by  it  or  by  subscription  he  has  an  invested  interest 
in  the  concern  of  £20.  Thus,  before  becoming  in  any  degree  a 
partner,  he  serves  a  considerable  time  of  apprenticeship,  investing 
his  savings  meantime  in  the  mill  itself  and  pledging  himself  to 
its  welfare.  A  mill  thus  conducted  attracts  the  best  class  of 
workpeople,  and  keeps  them  in  its  employ.  It  needs  little  over- 
sight, for  each  operative  is  watchful  of  waste  or  carelessness.  It  has 
had  critical  times,  and  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  capital  to 
the  share  secured  by  labor.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  now  in  the  same 
hands  which  first  combined  for  their  own  fustian-cutting ;  it  has 
made  sagacious  men  of  them,  and  thrifty  people  of  their  work- 
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ers;  and  its  founders  believe  that  if  they  had  moved  faster 
they  would  have  failed  before  now.  For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1888,  the  total  profit  was  £1,357,  and  of  this,  cap- 
ital received  £700  and  labor  £180. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  extension  of  the  wholesale  business  into 
production  as  a  massing  of  industry  which  suggests  the  social- 
ists' program.  There  is  so  much  kinship  here,  indeed,  that  one 
would  expect  to  find  the  two  movements  allies.  Co-operation 
seems  to  prepare  the  way  for  socialism.  Socialism,  it  might  be 
said,  is  nothing  more  than  universal  co-operation.  Let  the  co- 
operative army  only  complete  their  onward  movement,  until  they 
come  to  produce  that  which  they  themselves  consume,  and  we 
should  have  a  sort  of  universal  "  trust  "  which  would  very  nearly 
realize  the  socialists'  dream.  The  industrial  world  would  be  ad- 
ministered from  a  single  center  and  for  the  sake  of  all.  But 
when  one  observes  an  enterprise  like  that  of  Hebden  Bridge,  and 
sees  in  it  the  spirit  naturally  cultivated  by  co-operation,  he  be- 
gins to  realize  why  the  socialists  decry  the  co-operators.  There 
is  an  obvious  likeness  in  form,  but  a  radical  difference  in  the 
spirit,  of  the  two  undertakings.  The  very  essence  of  the  social- 
ists' spirit — not,  as  Mr.  Eae  lately  remarked,  of  "  the  socialism  of 
the  church  congresses  (which  is  but  a  bewildered  philanthropy), 
but  the  socialism  of  real  life  " — is  discontent  with  the  world  as  it 
now  is,  the  demand  for  social  and  political  revolution.  Co- 
operation, on  the  other  hand,  takes  things  as  they  are,  and  tries 
to  shape  them  for  the  common  good.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  to  the 
socialist,  co-operation  seems  half-hearted,  for  socialism  is  based 
on  despair  of  present  conditions,  while  co-operation  is  founded 
on  hope.  Each  success  of  co-operation  is  thus  so  far  a  defeat  for 
socialism.  The  prosperity  of  Hebden  Bridge  makes  its  friends 
conservative  and  hopeful,  instead  of  restless  and  rebellious.  Thus 
the  attitude  of  the  socialist  toward  co-operation  in  England  is 
for  the  most  part  not  that  of  sympathy  but  of  hostility.  A 
movement  based  on  revolt  and  discontent  can  never  find  an  ally 
in  a  movement  which  makes  for  order,  patience,  and  restraint.  I 
heard,  some  weeks  ago,  a  leading  socialist  addressing  working- 
men  on  this  point.  They  must,  he  said,  put  no  faith  in  co-oper- 
ation. It  was  only  another  form  of  stock  company.  It  formed 
no  part  of  the  "  true  radical  program." 
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This  suggestion  of  the  spirit  which  animates  co-operation, 
brings  me  to  what  I  think  is,  after  all,  the  chief  importance  of  the 
movement.     I  may  call  it  the  sentimental  side  of  co-operation. 

Of  course,  there  are  great  numbers  of  co-operators  to  whom 
nothing  but  the  dividend  is  of  any  account,  just  as  in  every  army 
there  are  large  numbers  who  serve  for  nothing  but  their  pay 
and  food.  Yet,  as  in  every  army,  there  are  also  certain  ideal 
ends  which  are  controlling  the  leading  minds,  and  which  are 
held  up  like  a  flag  to  give  the  army  courage.  This  sentimental 
side  of  the  movement  becomes  conspicuous  at  such  a  meeting 
as  that  at  Ipswich.  The  note  repeated!}'  struck  was  that  of  loy- 
alty to  a  cause.  "  The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  co-operative 
faith,"  said  Prof.  Marshall,  "are,  first,  the  production  of  fine 
human  beings,  and  not  the  production  of  rich  goods,  as  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  all  worthy  endeavor.  Secondly,  he  who  lives  and 
works  only  for  himself,  or  even  only  for  himself  and  his  family, 
leads  an  incomplete  life ;  to  complete  it  he  needs  to  work  with 
others  for  some  broad  and  high  aim."  The  movement,  that  is  to 
say,  stands  for  the  education  of  the  individual  into  a  sense  of  the 
common  life.  He  is  to  find  his  own  welfare  in  the  common 
prosperity.  He  is  to  be  rescued  from  the  competitive  warfare  of 
trade,  and  set  where  he  can  sincerely  say :  "  We  are  members  one 
of  another."  That  is  the  sentimental  side  of  the  movement.  It 
is  inculcated  by  much  preaching,  and  by  a  propagandist  litera- 
ture which  can  be  compared  only  to  the  literature  of  religion. 
There  is  a  co-operative  catechism,  and  a  co-operative  service  of 
song,  both  intended  to  train  children  in  the  co-operative  faith. 
In  fact,  one  might  be  tempted  to  say — what  may  seem  to  some  a 
ludicrous  thing  and  to  others  a  bitter  thing  to  say — that  to  many 
plain  people  whom  no  christian  church  has  been  able  to  touch,  or 
has  touched  only  in  some  formal  way,  co-operation  has  given  the 
first  real  notion  of  the  christian  principles  of  life.  It  has  at  least 
taught  something  of  the  life  in  common,  the  bearing  of  a  common 
burden,  and  the  sharing  of  a  common  hope.  How  far  this  sentiment 
filters  down  among  the  privates  of  the  co-operative  army  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  seem  inclined  to  be 
despondent  on  this  point,  and  to  censure  the  rank  and  file  for  their 
merely  mercenary  attachment.     My  own  observation,  however, 
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went  to  show  that  many  persons  whose  sentiments  were  other- 
wise almost  wholly  bounded  by  their  family  life,  had  some  per- 
ception of  this  co-operative  faith  and  felt  some  degree  of  en- 
largement of  life  through  it ;  and  it  is  certainly  surprising  that 
the  leaders  of  religion  in  England  do  not  seize  on  this  sentiment, 
whose  very  essence  is  the  "  membership  one  of  another,"  and 
translate  it  into  its  christian  equivalent.  Co-operation,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  goes  its  modest  way  in  the  midst  of  a  christian 
country  with  but  the  slightest  recognition,  either  by  clergy  or 
co-operators,  that  it  is  one  expression  of  applied  Christianity. 

Finally,  it  may  be  asked,  why,  if  such  a  history  of  co-opera- 
tion has  been  possible  in  England,  little  besides  failure  has 
happened  to  such  enterprises  in  our  own  country.  There  are 
several  answers  to  this  question.  It  is  due  partly  to  our  social 
and  partly  to  our  moral  conditions ;  partly  to  circumstances  which 
are  to  our  advantage  and  partly  to  a  moral  unpreparedness  which 
is  our  fault. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  certain  physical  conditions  of 
success.  Co-operation  demands  some  degree  of  fixity  in  a  popu- 
lation. A  co-operator  has  to  wait  for  his  results.  It  is  like 
joining  a  club  and  paying  one's  assessment  for  some  years  in 
advance.  In  this  country  the  population  is  still  extremely  fluid. 
A  working-man  is  quite  as  likely  to  change  his  home  within  a 
year  as  to  keep  it ;  and  it  is  to  our  great  advantage  that  the  con- 
gestion of  labor  with  us  is  thus  made  rare.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  this  fixity  of  population,  which  is  in  many  ways  a  great 
industrial  evil,  helps  co-operation.  Generations  of  one  family  live 
in  the  same  town.  They  inherit  the  ways  and  customs  of  the 
place.  They  do  not  expect  much  change  of  condition,  and  are 
loyal  to  a  movement  which  even  slightly  ameliorates  their  lot. 
This  brings  us  to  a  second  difference  between  the  countries.  In 
England  the  bettering  of  condition  must  be  done  by  thrift,  and 
what  tends  to  saving  is  a  recognized  blessing.  In  this  country 
the  chances  of  profit  are  so  great,  that  an  opportunity  to  save 
money  is  not  so  much  regarded  as  an  opportunity  to  make 
money.  The  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life  are  more  inviting  than 
the  humble  shilling  on  the  pound  of  co-operative  saving.  This 
difference,  which  seems  again  to  make  to  our  credit,  is  not  so 
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surely  an  advantage  to  us  as  it  seems.  It  comes  of  our  pros- 
perity, indeed,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  serious  source  of 
danger.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
better  for  a  community  to  be  looking  for  the  chances  to  gain 
rather  than  the  chances  to  save.  Thrift,  on  the  whole,  is  a  better 
possession  for  most  men  than  luck ;  but  so  long  as  thrift  is  sub- 
ordinated to  luck,  the  time  of  a  wide-spread  and  well-supported 
co-operative  movement  among  us  has  not  yet  come.  Last,  among 
these  causes  of  failure  in  this  country,  and  most  important,  has 
been  the  moral  unpreparedness  of  co-operators.  Many  such 
undertakings  have  suffered  indeed  from  lack  of  capital,  and  many 
from  lack  of  skill,  but  almost  all  from  lack  of  patience,  honor, 
and  mutual  faith.  Most  of  them  have  been  conducted  by  per- 
sons who  had  little  experience  in  large  affairs  and  who  were  not 
content  to  have  small  ones.  They  have  expected  to  succeed 
all  at  once.  They  have  underrated  the  difficulties  of  business, 
and  when  success  has  seemed  remote  they  have  turned  on  each 
other  in  mutual  distrust. 

Here,  indeed,  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
co-operation.  It  is  not  at  bottom  a  commercial  undertaking ;  it 
is  a  moral  movement.  Thus  it  cannot  enlist  the  lower  type 
of  artisan  or  the  degraded  poor.  They  have  not  the  qualities 
which  make  what  has  been  called  "  the  co-operative  man."  The 
movement,  then,  can  be  no  universal  panacea.  People  must  be 
educated  to  it  before  they  can  be  educated  by  it.  It  calls  for 
some  of  the  highest  human  qualities;  and  this  is  its  obvious 
weakness  and  limitation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  peculiar 
strength  in  a  movement  which  rests  thus  on  a  moral  sentiment. 
I  may  illustrate  this  by  the  evidence  of  a  leading  English  co- 
operator.  I  asked  him  frankly  why,  being  a  successful  buyer 
for  the  wholesale  society,  he  did  not  go  into  business  for  him- 
self, and  instead  of  getting  a  salary  of  £400,  make  his  fortune. 
That,  I  said,  would  be  the  main  difficulty  of  co-operation  in  our 
country.  The  moment  a  man  proved  himself  capable  of  con- 
ducting such  large  affairs,  he  would  think  himself  capable  of 
conducting  his  own  affairs ;  and  no  such  salary  as  co-operation 
could  pay  would  command  his  services.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion showed  at  once  that  the  business  in  which  this  man  had 
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enlisted  was  not  commercial,  but  moral.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  received  offers  of  two  or  three  times  his  salary  from  out- 
side firms ;  but  his  answer  had  been  in  effect  this :  "  I  am  not 
serving  here  for  my  salary.  I  am  the  servant  of  what  I  regard 
as  a  great  cause.  I  take  more  pride  in  my  success  here  than  in 
any  money  I  could  make.  Indeed,  I  am  a  more  important  person 
than  any  merely  rich  trader  can  be.  And,  finally,  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  be  associated  with  an  enterprise  whose  success  depends 
on  honesty,  thrift,  and  faith.  It  keeps  me  up  to  my  best,  and 
steadies  me  from  day  to  day." 

That  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  highest  form  of  the  co-opera- 
tive faith ;  and  until  the  leaders  of  working-men  in  this  country 
are  honestly  stirred  by  a  sentiment  like  this,  we  cannot  look  for 
anything  but  occasional  success  in  co-operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  opportunity  for  such  a  movement  among  us 
will  arrive  before  long.  We  may  not  soon  be  in  all  respects 
industrially  like  England,  but  we  shall  certainly  soon  be  where 
population  will  grow  comparatively  fixed  and  thrift  compara- 
tively valuable.  "  Lucky  strikes  "  will  not  be  worth  waiting  for, 
and  stable  communities  will  flourish  chiefly  through  their  power 
to  save.  Then,  unless  more  violent  measures  interrupt  natural 
progress,  the  opportunity  for  co-operation  will  arrive;  and  it 
will  depend  for  its  success,  not  on  industrial,  but  on  moral  con- 
ditions. A  few  high-minded,  unselfish,  and  patient  working- 
men  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  accomplish  for  their  fellows 
here  that  which  has  been  a  wholesome  and  beneficent  thing  for 
the  working  people  of  England.  The  modern  social  agitator, 
who  expects  the  revolution  of  society  to  come  all  at  once,  will 
continue  to  find  any  such  palliative  remedy  antiquated  and  com- 
monplace ;  but  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  new  gospel 
of  discontent  or  the  old  gospel  of  mutual  responsibility  will  have 
the  higher  or  more  permanent  lesson  to  teach. 

Francis  G.  Peabody. 


MUNICIPAL  CONTROL   OF   GAS  WORKS. 

The  objections  to  the  ownership  of  gas  works  by  municipali- 
ties are  very  inconsequential.  One  is  that  it  is  a  novelty,  an 
experiment;  but  the  truth  is  that  it  passed  long  ago  out  of  the 
experimental  stage  and  is  now  an  established  economic  fact. 
Another  is  that  it  would  beget  corruption  in  city  government ; 
but  is  not  that  precisely  what  the  present  system  does?  Not  a 
case  can  be  found  of  the  vicious  management  of  a  municipal 
water-works  plant  in  this  country ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of 
foreign  countries,  where  municipal  ownership  of  water  works  is 
as  common  as  it  is  here.  But  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  when 
one  of  these  franchises  is  granted  in  a  large  city,  it  is  frequently 
bought  from  the  aldermen ;  and  that  when  a  new  concession  is 
wanted,  members  of  the  city  councils  are  purchased  by  the  cor- 
porations. If  the  city  should  build  and  own  the  works,  such 
things  would  be  much  less  liable  to  occur,  and  some  of  thern 
could  not  occur  at  all.  It  is  the  private  rather  than  the  public 
ownership  which  produces  municipal  corruption. 

Some  say  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  municipality  to 
make  gas ;  that  it  would  be  paternalism.  This  begs  the  ques- 
tion. The  exact  reverse  is  true.  The  giving  up  to  private  en- 
terprise of  a  business  in  its  nature  a  monopoly — and  such  mu- 
nicipal lighting  is — is  itself  paternalism ;  for  it  is  a  confession 
that  the  people  are  not  capable  of  conducting  their  own  affairs, 
but  are  compelled  to  employ  some  of  their  members,  at  high 
prices,  to  do  it  for  them.  The  municipal  ownership  is  not  pater- 
nalism ;  it  is  fraternalism. 

The  business  of  making  gas  is  undoubtedly  in  a  transition 
state.  There  are  predictions  that  within  a  few  years  the  product 
will  sell  as  low  as  25  cents  per  1000  feet ;  and  this  fact  is  urged 
as  a  reason  why  cities  must  not  go  into  the  business,  lest  they 
be  soon  caught  with  antiquated  plants  on  their  hands,  improved 
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methods  having  meanwhile  been  introduced.  The  argument  is 
not  valid.  If  there  be  any  risk,  private  capital  must  be  insured 
against  it.  The  consumers  must  pay  the  premiums,  and  they 
might  better  pay  them  and  own  the  plant,  than  pay  them  and 
not  own  it.  But  there  is  no  great  risk.  Gas,  however  made, 
must  be  distributed,  and  the  cost  of  the  distributing  plant — the 
holders  and  the  mains — is  from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the 
the  cost  of  the  entire  works.  The  only  changes  necessary  to 
introduce  new  methods  will  be  in  the  gas-house,  and  their  cost 
will  be  relatively  small. 

The  last  objection,  and  the  weakest,  is  that  city  ownership  of 
gas  works  tends  toward  socialism.  Now,  there  is  a  proper  field 
for  governmental  action,  and  a  like  field  for  individual  effort. 
Neither  overlies  the  other,  although  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
have  been  confused  through  our  neglect  of  economic  laws.  In- 
asmuch as  every  man  has  a  social  as  well  as  an  individual  nature, 
there  are  some  functions  which  can  be  better  performed  by  society 
in  its  organized  capacity  than  by  individual  effort;  and  con- 
versely, there  are  other  functions  which  can  be  better  performed 
by  private  enterprise  than  by  government.  Government  func- 
tions begin  where  monopoly  begins,  and  where  free  competition 
ceases.  Were  all  businesses  in  their  nature  monopolies  conducted 
by  government,  state  or  municipal  action  and  individual  effort 
would  complement  each  other.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  clear. 
In  the  nature  of  things  there  cannot  be  as  many  businesses  as 
there  are  persons,  consequently  there  must  be  combined  effort 
as  well  as  individual  effort.  A  private  business,  to  be  properly 
conducted,  must  render  the  least  possible  service  at  the  highest 
possible  price.  A  government,  to  be  properly  conducted,  must 
render  the  utmost  possible  service  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
Only  those  services,  therefore,  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise, 
in  which  there  can  be  the  fullest  and  the  freest  competition,  to 
compel  rendering  the  most  and  the  best  possible  service  for  the 
price  paid. 

Opposed  to  these  objections  are  the  hard  facts,  making  for 
municipal  ownership,  that  gas  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  ne- 
cessity ;  that  if  not  its  manufacture,  at  least  its  distribution,  is  a 
monopoly ;  that  we  pay  far  too  high  a  price  for  it ;  and  that  there 
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is  no  means  by  which  it  can  be  had  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
unless  the  city  control  the  business.  The  price  of  gas  in  this 
country  is  not  based  on  the  cost  of  production,  but  on  what  the 
business  will  yield  without  choking  the  demand.  It  varies  from 
75  cents  to  $16  per  1,000  feet.  Made  by  the  same  processes, 
in  one  city  it  will  be  $1.25,  and  in  another  city,  only  a  few  miles 
away,  it  will  be  $6.  Many  instances  of  this  occur.  Out  of  820 
plants,  the  prices  of  584,  or  71  per  cent.,  are  multiples  of  half  a 
dollar;  that  is,  the  prices  are  $2,  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  etc.  Of  84  per 
cent,  of  the  plants,  the  prices  are  multiples  of  25  cents.  These 
facts  indicate  that  the  prices  are  not  based  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  on  a  monopoly  privilege. 

That  municipal  lighting  is  in  its  nature  a  monopoly,  and  that 
competition  in  it  is  impossible,  ought  to  be  clear.  But  if  there 
is  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  re- 
move it.  The  admission  of  competitive  gas  companies  has  been 
tried  in  Albany,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Charles- 
ton, Detroit,  Harrisburg,  Jersey  City,  Lancaster,  Memphis,  New- 
burg,  New  Orleans,  New  York  City,  Poughkeepsie,  Providence, 
Paterson,  St.  Louis,  Savannah,  and  Trenton.  In  some  of  these 
cities  as  many  as  three  competing  companies  were  admitted,  the 
consumers  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  could  not  switch  from 
one  set  of  pipes  to  another  at  will,  even  if  there  were  a  dozen  sets 
of  pipes  in  the  streets,  belonging  to  as  many  different  companies. 
And  certainly  it  would  be  useless  for  any  other  city  to  attempt 
what  these  twenty  tried  and  failed  at.  For  in  every  instance  the 
result  was  the  same.  There  was  a  great  fight  in  the  city  council — 
by  the  new  company  to  secure  a  franchise,  and  by  the  old  one  to 
prevent  it.  Aldermanic  bribery  was  charged,  and  no  doubt  with 
good  reason.  Finally  the  franchise  was  granted.  Then  the 
streets  were  torn  up,  travel  was  obstructed,  business  was  imped- 
ed, and  in  many  cases  the  pavements  were  practically  ruined  in 
relaying.  As  soon  as  the  new  company  began  to  manufacture, 
the  price  fell,  and  for  a  time  the  citizens  obtained  apparently 
cheap  gas.  But  it  was  usually  found  that  the  quality  was  poor, 
that  it  was  forced  through  the  pipes  under  a  high  pressure,  and 
that,  for  the  service  rendered,  the  bills  were  no  smaller.  Then 
came  the  logical  end.      The  buyers  were  many  and  the  sellers 
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few,  and  it  was  easier  for  the  sellers  to  combine  than  to  compete. 
The  companies  pooled,  or  divided  the  territory,  or  sold  out,  or 
formed  a  trust ;  the  price  of  gas  advanced  from  50  to  150  per 
cent.,  and  the  consumers  had  to  pay  interest  on  two  plants  where 
one  was  enough.  There  is  not  a  city  in  the  country  which  has, 
to-day,  competition  in  gas.  There  was  never  a  second  company 
organized  which  intended  to  compete.  They  all  promise  cheap 
gas,  to  get  the  franchise;  but  the  real  intention  is  to  sell  out  as 
soon  as  the  original  company  can  be  brought  to  terms.  Some 
think  it  conclusive  to  say  that  we  should  all  do  the  same  thing  if 
we  could.  Undoubtedly;  we  should  all  be  Napoleons  if  we 
could.  The  point  urged  is,  that  we  have  reached  a  stage  of  intel- 
ligence where  we  ought  so  to  adjust  our  affairs  that  no  one  can 
be  a  Napoleon.  It  is  not  the  gas  companies,  but  the  people  them- 
selves, who  are  at  fault.  And  it  is  a  settled  conviction,  not  alone 
with  gas  men,  but  with  students  of  the  question  as  well,  that 
rather  than  submit  to  the  ridiculous  and  expensive  farce  of  at- 
tempted competition,  it  is  better  to  give  the  business  to  one  com- 
pany under  equitable  restrictions  as  to  the  price  of  the  product, 
in  cases  where  the  city  cannot  own  the  works. 

Municipal  ownership  is  not  an  experiment.  The  path  is 
well-trodden  and  safe.  More  than  500  cities  in  the  world  own 
their  works.  Of  these,  eight  are  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
furnish  gas  at  the  following  prices:  Philadelphia,  $1.50;  Eich- 
mond,  Va.,  $1.50;  Alexandria,  Ya.,  $1  62;  Danville,  Va.,  $1.50; 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  $1.50;  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  75  cents;  Belle- 
fontaine,  O.,  SI ;  Henderson,  Ky.,  $1.50.  In  the  last-named 
place  the  works  under  private  management  were  a  failure,  and 
were  sold  by  the  sheriff.  The  city  purchased  them,  and  has  con- 
ducted them  with  admirable  success.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  are  552  plants,  of  which  168  belong  to  cities.  Among  the 
latter  are  Birmingham,  52  cents ;  Coventiy,  72 ;  Leeds,  42 ;  Man- 
chester, 61 ;  Aberdeen,  90 ;  Dundee,  88 ;  Glasgow,  76 ;  Belfast,  72  ; 
Limerick,  $1.14.  In  Germany,  out  of  667  plants,  338  belong  to 
cities ;  among  them  being  Cologne,  82  cents ;  Stuttgart,  95 ;  Wies- 
baden, $1.62 ;  Berlin,  $1.08 ;  Breslau,  $1.15 ;  Baden,  $1.62 ;  Darm- 
stadt, $1.75 ;  Worms,  $1.  In  Saxony  every  gas-making  plant  be- 
longs to  the  citv  in  which  it  is  located,  private  ownership  being 
20 
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unknown.  Among  other  cities  or  towns  owning  their  works  are 
Basel,  Berne,  Brienne,  Zurich,  St.  Gall,  Winterthur,  Chaux  de 
Fonda,  and  Thoune  in  Switzerland;  Christiania,  Bergen,  Cnris- 
tiansand,  Trondhjem,  and  Drammen  in  Norway ;  Stockholm,  Gote- 
Lorg,  Malmdj  Upsala,  Lund,  and  Sundsvall  in  Sweden;  Brussels, 
Belgium;  Cesena,  Italy;  Bucharest,  Roumania;  and  Yokoliama, 
Japan.  In  short,  abroad  the  municipal  ownership  of  gas  works 
is  as  common  as  in  this  country  is  the  municipal  ownership  of 
water  works.  Americans  pay  higher  prices  for  gas  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  The  average  price  paid  in  this  country  is 
$1.75,  in  the  United  Kingdom  71  cents,  and  in  the  continent  of 
Europe  about  $1.20. 

In  all  these  cases  the  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  works  are  highly  satisfactory  to  the  citizens,  and  in  no  case 
which  the  writer  has  investigated  would  they  consent  to  the  sale 
of  the  plant.  In  some  cases  the  works  have  been  owned  by  the 
city  for  forty  years.  Where  the  people  pay  high  prices  for  gas, 
they  get  the  benefit  either  in  lower  taxes  or  in  public  improve- 
ments ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  think  the  price  too  high,  they  can 
lower  it  at  the  ballot  box.  None  of  these  advantages  would  they 
obtain  were  the  works  owned  by  a  company.  And  there  has 
been  an  agreeable  freedom  from  charges  of  peculation  in  the 
management.  In  Philadelphia,  when  the  dominant  political 
party  had  such  a  hold  as  to  render  ousting  almost  impossible,  it 
is  said  that  there  was  corruption  in  the  management  of  the  gas 
works ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  dishonesty  in  other 
departments  of  the  city  government  at  the  same  time,  as  there 
will  be  not  only  in  any  city  government,  but  also  in  any  private 
enterprise,  which  has  the  blind  support  of  a  heavy  majority. 
But  to-day  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia  gas  works  is 
very  creditable.  There  have  been  no  charges  of  venality  in  the 
operation  of  the  gas  works  of  any  other  American  city. 

There  are  sufficient  data  to  show  with  reasonable  accuracy 
the  cost  of  making  gas.  Mr.  Theobald  Forstall,  a  distinguished 
American  gas  engineer,  in  an  address  in  1883  before  the  Ameri- 
can Gas-light  Association,  of  which  he  was  then  president,  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  manufacture,  in  New  York  City,  of  sixteen- 
candle-power  gas  as  follows : 
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Cost  in  Cents 
per  l.OuO  Cubic 
Feet  Consumed. 

Coal,  less  the  value  of  the  residuals, 25 

Labor  aud  superintendence, 15 

Retorts,  purifying  material,  etc., 5 

Total  cost  in  the  holder, 45 

Repairs,  distribution,  taxes,  and  general  expenses, 20 

Total  cost, $0.65 

Gas  coal  was  at  that  time  selling  in  New  York  City  at  $4.25 
per  ton.  Mr.  Forstall  said  that  these  figures  were  based  upon  the 
actual  cost  in  other  cities  coming  within  his  knowledge  and  not 
more  favorably  situated  than  New  York,  and  he  added  that  he 
regarded  New  York  City  as  a  type  of  all  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Union.  As  a  means  of  comparison,  the  following  table  is  com- 
piled from  data  published  in  the  last  annual  reports  of  the  gas 
departments  of  those  cities  in  the  United  States  which  own  their 
works,  Manchester  being  added  as  typical  of  English  cities : 


Cities. 


Philadelphia, 

Richmond,  Va., 

Danville,  Va., 

Alexandria,  Va., 

Charlottesville,  Va.,. . . 
Wheeling,  W.Va...... 

Bellefontaine,  O., 

Henderson,  Ky., 

Manchester,  Eng., 
Mr.  Forstall's  estimate 
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$3.25 
3.55 
4.73 
4.10 
3.75 
1.62 
3.00 
3.46 
1.93 
4.25 


The  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  so  great  as  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture  by  the  various  processes  in  use  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  production  across  the  water 
may  be  profitably  examined.  The  following  table  gives  the 
facts,  obtained  from  official  reports.  The  average  price  of  coal 
in  England  is  $1.95  per  ton. 


8'ja 
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In  the  United  Kingdom. 

Average  Cost  of 
Production  not 
Including  In- 
terest  on  the 
Plant. 

Average  1 

Production,  in- 
cluding   Inter- 
est    on    the 
Plant. 

Average  Selling 
Price,  in  Cents, 
per  1,000. 

Works  owned  by  companies, . . 

.52 
.48 

.Go 
.62 

.76 
.66 

That  is  to  say,  it  costs  cities  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  less  to  make 
gas,  and  they  sell  it  for  13  per  cent,  less  than  the  companies  do. 
And  it  is  the  general  experience,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  that  better  gas  is  furnished  at  a  less  price 
when  the  works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city  than  when 
by  a  company.  In  those  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  where 
the  works  are  owned  by  companies,  the  method  which  has  in 
practice  best  regulated  the  tariff  consists  in  fixing  in  the  charter 
a  maximum  price  for  gas,  and  a  maximum  dividend  to  be  de- 
clared on  the  capital  stock,  with  gas  at  that  price.  It  is  then 
made  a  part  of  the  contract  that  for  each  reduction  of  two  pence 
in  the  price  of  gas,  the  company  may  lawfully  increase  the  divi- 
dend one  fourth  of  one  per  cent.  For  example :  if  the  maximum 
price  be  80  cents  per  1,000  feet,  and  the  maximum  dividend  be 
7  per  cent,  with  gas  at  that  price,  if  the  latter  be  reduced  to  76 
cents  the  former  may  be  increased  to  7^  per  cent.  With  the 
complete  publicity  of  accounts  required  of  corporations  in  that 
country — a  thing  wholly  unknown  in  the  United  States — this 
method  has  worked  moderately  well;  although,  as  shown  above, 
gas  is  cheaper  in  cities  which  own  their  works,  and  the  whole 
trend  of  opinion  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  is  to  the  munici- 
pal ownership  of  the  works,  as  being  the  only  proper  solution  of 
the  problem.  However,  in  a  city  in  this  country  which  is  about 
to  grant  or  to  renew  a  franchise,  if  the  city  cannot  own  the  works, 
the  English  method  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

But  to  return  now  to  the  table  of  costs  in  the  cities  in  this 
country  which  own  their  works.  Those  figures  show  the  cost  of 
manufacture  only,  and  do  not  include  interest  on  the  plant. 
Cities  that  have  paid  for  their  works,  in  many  cases  do  not  take 
interest  into  consideration,  leaving  future  generations  to  pay  for 
their  own  new  works.  The  average  interest  charge  is  readily  as- 
certained, however.     A  gas-making  plant  will  cost  from  $3.50  to 
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$5  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  to  be  made  annually,  and  $4  is  a  lib- 
eral estimate  at  present  rates  for  material.  Thus,  if  a  plant  is 
expected  to  make  100,000,000  feet  per  year,  its  cost  will  be  about 
$400,000.  Allowing  6  per  cent,  on  a  $4  cost,  24  cents  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  must  be  added  to  the  figures  for  interest  account. 

Neither  will  single  annual  reports  of  cities  which  own  their 
works  give  an  entirely  fair  showing  of  the  cost  of  making  gas, 
because  residuals  left  over  in  one  year  may  be  sold  in  the  next ; 
then,  because  to  the  labor  account  are  sometimes  charged  main- 
laying  and  other  expenses  which  properly  belong  to  the  capital 
account ;  and,  above  all,  because  in  every  American  city  which 
owns  its  works,  except  Wheeling  (and  this  is  equally  true  of 
works  owned  by  companies),  the  plant  was  erected  before  modern 
methods  of  gas-making  were  introduced,  and  the  processes  of 
manufacture  are  costly  as  compared  with  the  newer  ones.  By 
the  old  methods,  only  8,500  feet  of  gas  could  be  obtained  from  a 
ton  of  coal,  but  by  improved  methods  10,500  and  even  11,000 
feet  can  be  extracted.  Gas  can  now  be  made  much  more  cheaply 
than  is  shown  in  the  table.  Thus,  the  demand  having  exceeded 
the  capacity  for  supply  in  Philadelphia  by  three  million  feet  an- 
nually, the  city  has  contracted  with  a  private  company  to  deliver 
water  gas  in  the  public  holders  for  37  cents  per  1,000  feet.  The 
general  manager  of  a  leading  gas  company  informs  the  writer 
that,  with  coal  at  $1  per  ton,  he  can  put  unpurified  gas  into  the 
holder  at  18  cents  per  1,000  feet.  If  to  this  we  add  5  cents  per 
1,000  for  purification,  allowing  12  per  cent,  for  condensation  and 
leakage,  and  adding  for  repairs,  distribution,  general  expenses, 
and  interest  on  the  plant,  gas  ought  not  to  cost  the  consumer 
more  than  60  cents  per  1,000,  and  there  is  a  good  profit  in  selling 
it  at  75  cents  per  thousand.  For  each  additional  dollar  paid  per 
ton  for  coal,  the  cost  of  gas  will  be  increased  from  6  to  8  cents 
per  1,000  feet.  That  these  prices  are  practicable,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  Wheeling  adopts  them.  Gas  coal  is  delivered  at 
the  works  in  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Alabama, 
and  other  centers  of  production  at  85  cents  to  $1  per  ton,  but  the 
average  price  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  about  $3.  In  the 
district  named,  gas  made  by  even  partially-improved  methods 
ought  not  fairly  to  sell  for  more  than   $1  per  1,000.    In  many 
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cities  it  should  not  cost  more  than  75  cents,  and  in  some  it  could 
be  profitably  sold  for  even  less.  All  American  cities  owning 
their  works  have  them  paid  for  except  Danville;  and  the  fore- 
going tables  show  that,  even  with  the  old  methods  of  manufacture, 
they  could  profitably  sell  the  product  for  $1  per  1,000  feet. 
Most  of  them  prefer  to  make  the  works  a  source  of  revenue. 
Several  of  them  could  add  25  cents  per  1,000  to  the  prices  as  in- 
terest charge,  and  still  make  a  profit  at  $1  per  1,000.  Mr.  For- 
stall's  estimates  were  based  mainly  upon  works  having  methods 
more  or  less  antiquated ;  but  taking  his  figures  of  65  cents  per 
1,000  as  the  total  cost  to  the  company,  and  adding  25  cents  for 
interest,  gas  can  be  sold  in  New  York  City  to-day  at  90  cents  per 
1,000  feet.  And  the  same  is  true  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  every  other  principal  city  as  far  west  as 
and  including  St.  Louis.  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Washington, 
Pa.,  the  companies  make  a  90-cent  rate ;  but  in  other  cities  they 
do  not,  simply  because  there  is  no  competition  to  impel  them  to 
it,  and  there  is  no  possible  means  of  getting  competition  that 
will  do  it.  To  admit  competition — it  cannot  be  too  frequently 
stated — simply  compels  the  consumers  to  pa}r  interest  on  two 
plants  where  one  is  enough.  There  is  no  possible  means  by 
which  cities  can  obtain  "  cheap  gas  "  unless  they  own  the  works 
themselves,  get  them  paid  for,  stop  paying  for  them  over  and 
over  again,  and  then  reduce  the  price  to  the  actual  cost  of  manu- 
facture. And  if  they  employ  competent  superintendents,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  make  gas  of  as  good  a  quality 
as  the  companies.  There  are  hundreds  of  cities  that  would  find  it 
profitable  to  buy  the  works  on  the  expiration  of  the  franchise,  at 
a  fair  valuation ;  paying  the  full  value  of  the  works,  but  nothing 
for  the  value  of  the  franchise,  for  that  the  people  themselves  have 
created.  If  they  cannot  afford  at  present  to  build  a  new  manu- 
facturing plant,  they  can  own  the  distributing  system,  and  contract 
with  any  one  of  the  many  companies  which  make  a  business  of 
erecting  gas  plants  to  construct  new  works  and  to  sell  gas  to  the 
city,  the  latter  reserving  the  right  to  sell  it  to  the  consumers  and 
to  purchase  the  works  subsequently  at  an  agreed  price.  It  is  not 
at  all  visionary  to  say  that  any  city  which  wants  gas  at  50  cents 
per  1,000  feet  can  have  it  if  the  people  are  but  determined;  and 
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the  city  need  not  even  go  into  the  gas-making  business.  Let  it 
buy  the  present  works,  and  thus  own  the  distributing  plant;  let  it 
contract  with  some  company,  as  Philadelphia  did,  to  deliver  gas 
in  the  holders  as  37  cents  per  1,000;  and  let  it  charge  $1  or  $1.50 
to  the  consumers  until  the  old  works  are  paid  for.  Then  it  can 
reduce  the  price  to  50  cents,  and  still  make  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  cost  in  the  holders.  This  is  done  in  Ilmenau,  Germany. 
There  ought  not  to  be  another  franchise  granted  or  renewed  in 
this  country  which  shall  permit  a  company  to  own  a  distributing 
plant.  That  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  should  be  owned  by 
the  city.  Competition  in  manufacture  can,  to  a  degree,  be  ob- 
tained, but  competition  in  distribution  is  utterly  impracticable. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  a  company  to  sell  gas  as  cheaply  as 
a  city  can,  may  be  seen  upon  a  moment's  reflection.  A  company 
issues  stock,  which  is  bought  in  good  faith ;  and  dividends  must 
be  paid  upon  it  so  long  as  the  company  exists.  Therefore,  to 
the  cost  of  every  1,000  cubic  feet  sold  must  be  added  at  least  in- 
terest, long  after  the  plant  is  really  paid  for.  The  company  also 
has  a  president,  manager,  treasurer,  and  other  officials,  all  of 
whom  must  be  paid.  When  the  city  owns  the  works,  the  func- 
tions of  these  officers  are  discharged  by  the  mayor,  the  board  of 
public  works,  etc.  When  the  works  are  out  of  debt,  the  interest 
charge  can  be  dropped  from  the  price  of  gas,  and  the  capital 
thus  released  can  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers.  When 
extensions  or  repairs  are  required,  the  current  profits,  or  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  price  of  gas,  will  pay  for  them.  Thus, 
Wheeling,  where  the  works  are  a  model  of  excellence,  bought 
the  plant  from  a  company  in  1868  for  $176,000.  The  price  of 
gas  was  then  $2.50.  From  the  profits  the  debt  was  paid.  The 
works  have  since  been  rebuilt  with  modern  improvements,  out 
of  the  profits,  without  a  dollar  of  taxation.  They  are  now  worth 
$500,000,  and  there  is  a  handsome  surplus  in  the  bank  to  their 
credit.  In  1888,  with  the  product  selling  at  only  75  cents  per 
1,000,  the  department  lighted  free  of  charge  the  streets,  mar- 
kets, school  houses,  engine  houses,  city  hall,  public  buildings, 
hospitals,  the  Orphan's  Home,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  rooms,  and  yet  turned  into  the  city  treasury  $27,- 
166  net  cash.     Its  75-cent  rate  is  now  the  lowest  for  gas  in  the 
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United  States,  and  it  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  works  are 
modern  and  out  of  debt,  that  they  are  owned  by  the  city,  and 
that  there  is  no  stock  upon  which  dividends  must  be  paid. 

Wherein  lies  the  value  of  a  franchise  may  be  seen  readily. 
Suppose  the  works  at  Wheeling  were  owned  by  a  company;  the 
price  of  gas  to  private  consumers  would  be  at  least  $1.50  per 
1,000,  and  at  least  $1  per  1,000  would  have  to  be  paid  for  all  gas 
that  is  now  free.  In  1888  the  amount  which  went  to  private 
consumption  was  82,783,380  feet,  and  to  public  consumption  19,- 
144,000  feet.  The  income  from  residuals  and  other  sources  was 
$23,615,  and  the  operating  expenses  were  $36,071.  From  these 
data  it  is  readily  calculated  that  the  company's  net  income  would 
have  been  $130,863,  or  26  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  works. 
Assume  that,  as  a  result  of  the  higher  price  of  gas,  the  consump- 
tion would  have  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  net  revenue 
would  yield  only  20  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  works;  this 
would  permit  dividends  on  twice  their  value;  and  as  capital 
eagerly  seeks  safe  investments  at  that  return,  the  capitalization 
could  be  made  a  million  dollars.  That  is,  the  franchise  would 
have  been  worth  $500,000,  and  the  company  could  have  afforded 
to  purchase  at  that  price  aldermanic  consent.  And  it  must  be 
evident  to  the  dullest  mind  that  so  long  as  this  watered  stock 
was  out  and  dividends  had  to  be  paid  on  it,  the  price  of  gas 
could  not  be  reduced  to  that  extent.  The  $27,166  net  revenue 
turned  into  the  city  treasury  last  year,  was  only  about  5  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  the  works,  and  only  2£  per  cent,  on  the  combined 
value  of  the  plant  and  the  franchise;  and  that  is  not  sufficient  to 
attract  private  capital.  Wheeling  could  not  possibly  get  by 
private  enterprise  what  she  is  now  getting  by  her  own  enterprise. 

To  summarize :  City  lighting  is  a  monopoly,  and  therefore  it 
is  properly  a  municipal  function.  Competition  between  private 
companies  has  repeatedly  been  tried,  and  everywhere  has  been  a 
failure.  The  municipal  ownership  of  plants  has  had  40  years' 
trial,  and  it  is  everywhere  a  success,  even  where  private  enter- 
prise has  failed.  In  the  nature  of  things,  a  city  can  make  as 
good  gas  as  a  company  can,  and  it  can  afford  to  sell  it  for  less. 
Therefore,  if  people  want  good  gas  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
the  city  must  own  and  operate  the  works. 

Bronson  C.  Keeler. 


THE   COST   OF   UNIVERSITIES. 

The  inquiry  is  often  raised  by  those  who  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  details  of  university  organization  and  expenditure, 
why  our  institutions,  which  have  been  popularly  supposed  to 
be  amply  provided  for,  should  be  constantly  demanding  an  in- 
crease of  their  funds.  The  true  answer  is,  that,  although  some 
of  our  American  universities  have  been  endowed  with  many 
millions  of  dollars,  no  one  of  them  has  been  so  liberally  pro- 
vided for  as  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  really  first-class  university. 

The  wealthiest  of  our  American  institutions  of  learning  are 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  whose  total  possessions  are  less  than 
$4,000,000,  not  including  the  hospital;  Harvard  University, 
whose  property  is  less  than  $8,000,000 ;  Cornell  University,  which 
reports  $6,268,457 ;  and  Columbia  College,  which  has  $8,788,910, 
after  deducting  its  debts.  If  we  consider  incomes,  which  is  a 
more  practical  manner  of  regarding  their  resources,  we  find  that 
of  Johns  Hopkins  to  be  less  than  its  endowment  would  lead  us 
to  suppose,  on  account  of  unfortunate  investments ;  that  of  Har- 
vard to  be  $363,121 ;  that  of  Cornell,  $314,811 ;  that  of  Columbia, 
$377,546.  These  seem  to  the  general  public  to  be  very  great 
sums,  and  so  they  are  in  comparison  with  the  scanty  provisions 
enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  our  higher  schools  of  learning  gener- 
ally. We  have  only  to  compare  these  sums,  however,  with  the 
possessions  and  revenues  of  the  great  European  institutions,  to 
see  that  even  these  most  fortunate  ones  are  but  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  means. 

We  naturally  look  to  Germany  for  examples  of  the  most 
completely-organized  and  most  amply-equipped  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Their  superiority  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that, 
while  England,  Scotland,  and  France  attract  but  few  Americans 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  old  foundations,  more  than  200  young 
Americans,  usually  graduates  of  our  own  colleges,  annually  pur- 
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sue  higher  studies  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  We  may 
take  them,  therefore,  as  types  of  what  the  highest  culture  now 
demands  in  the  way  of  equipment  and,  relatively,  of  cost. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  statement  in  the  English 
language,  accessible  to  the  public,  from  which  an  inquirer  can 
obtain  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  actual  cost  of  maintain- 
ing these  great  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  article  to  supply,  at  least  in  part,  this  deficiency. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  accretion  of  buildings,  museums, 
libraries,  and  appliances  has  been  so  slow  and  so  various  in  kind, 
while  their  present  value  is  so  difficult  to  estimate,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  state  the  present  money  value  of  what  in  our 
American  dialect  we  should  call  the  "plant"  of  these  insti- 
tutions. We  have,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  German  annexation, 
the  exact  cost  of  its  present  property.  This  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  I.     University  op  Strasburg;  Cost  of  the  Buildings  and 

their  Fittings. 

Marks. 

Purchase  of  land, 2,220,000 

Buildings  Completed  : 

Institute  of  Anatomy, 834,000 

Surgical  Clinic, 530,000 

Institute  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 330,000 

Institute  of  Physiology, 270,000 

General  University  Building, 2,300,000 

Institute  of  Chemistry, 700,000 

Institute  of  Physics, 583,000 

Institute  of  Botany,. 260,000 

Hot-houses  and  dependencies, 264,000 

Astronomical  Observatory, 514,000 

Plan-making,  water,  etc., 485,000 

Buildings  Projected  and  Erecting  : 

Psychical  Clinic 550,000 

Gynaecological  Clinic 600,000 

Institute  of  Pharmacy, 250,000 

Eye  Clinic, 290,000 

Institute  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 700,000 

Total 11,680,000 

Four  German  marks  being  equivalent  to  one  American  dollar, 
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the  capital  represented  in  the  material  outfit  of  this  university  is 
$2. 920,000.  This  does  not  include  the  new  library  of  more  than 
600,000  volumes. 

With  regard  to  the  income  of  the  universities,  the  data  show 
a  tendency  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  annual  appro- 
priations.    The  facts  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 


Table  II.    Annual  Income  of  the  German  Universities  from  the 
State  and  from  Other  Sources,  for  the  Years  1882  and  1888. 


Name  of 

1SS2. 

1888. 

University. 

Income. 

From  the 
State. 

Other 
Sources. 

Income. 

From  the 
State. 

Other 

Sources. 

Marks. 

1,491,192 

847,276 
746,439 
517,218 
341,921 
446,228 
939.713 
535.650 
770,844 
612.562 
249,908 
650,488 
810,946 
1,197,079 
557.222 
707,291 
186,274 
No 
No 
637.886 
627,641 

Marks. 
1,378,348 
739,959 
689.584 
470,837 
264.005 
329,267 
281.27.1 
136,744 
433,701 
612,562 
249,908 
484,949 
739,261 
773,808 
431,913 
473,545 
115,813 
report, 
report. 

349,908 

Marks. 

112.844 

107,317 

56,855 

46,381 

77,916 

116,961 

658,438 

8w8,906 

337,143 

165,439 
'  71.685 
423.271 
125,309 
223,746 
70,461 

277,733 

Marks. 

2,094,044 

1,019,832 
812,591 
588.000 
392,596 
514.822 

1,037,121 
625,756 

1,064.926 
633,556 
294,244 
715,629 
894.941 

1,910,647 
651,893 

1,990,000 

212,534 

No 

No 

691.667 

799,000 

Marks. 

1,981,810 
866,004 
801,501 
436,000 
392,596 
378,300 
363.320 
230,380 
616,107 
633,556 
294,244 
557.206 
777,908 

1,516,102 
555,037 
608,000 
149,129 

report. 

report. 
691.667 
490,000 

Marks. 

112,234 

153,828 

Freiburg, 

Giessen 

Gottingen,  . .  . 
Greifswald,  .. . 

Halle, 

Heidelberg,.. . 
Jena 

11,090 
153,000 

136,522 
673,801 
395,376 

448,819 

Kiel 

Konigsberg, . . 

Marburg,   .... 

Munich,    

Munster, 

Strasburg,  .... 
Tubingen, .  . . . 
"VVurzburg,...  . 

158,423 

117,033 

394.545 

96,856 

1,382,000 

63,405 

309,000 

A  comparison  of  incomes  for  these  two  years  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  case  of  every  university,  and  also  an  increase  in  the 
appropriation  by  the  state  in  every  instance  except  Erlangen. 
In  many  cases  the  growth  of  income  is  very  great,  while  in 
nearly  all  it  is  considerable.  In  1882  there  were  but  two  uni- 
versities reporting  an  income  of  more  than  1,000,000  marks,  or 
$250,000,  while  in  1888,  only  six  years  later,  we  find  that  six 
surpass  this  amount.  Berlin  reports  more  than  2,000,000,  and 
Leipsic  and  Munich  very  nearly  2,000,000  marks,  or  about  $500,- 
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000  of  annual  income.  Even  the  Academy  at  Miinster,  which  is 
not  a  complete  university,  enjoyed  an  income  of  over  $50,000. 

The  manner  in  which  these  sums  are  expended  is  of  great  in- 
terest. Suppressing  the  detailed  items,  which  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  the  cost  of  institutes  and  of  libraries  is  summarized 
in  the  following  table  based  on  the  available  data. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  in  libraries  is  much  less 
than  might  be  supposed  from  the  extent  and  reputation  of  the 
collections.  These  are  usually  already  large.  A  few  selected 
facts  are  tabulated  below. 

Table  III.    Cost  of  Scientific  Institutes  and  Libraries  in  Nine 
Universities,  for  the  Year  1888. 


Institutes.  Marks. 

Berlin 803,187 

Freiburg, 125,366 

Giessen, 216,225 

Heidelberg- 243,539 

Jena, 22,706 

Kiel, 326,866 

Leipsic, 198,500 

Miinster, 51,940 

Tubingen, 335,925 


Libraries.  Marks. 

Berlin 39,460 

Freiburg 15,086 

Giessen, 14,000 

Heidelberg,  13,700 

Kiel 29,610 

Miinster, 21,481 

Tubingen 34,300 


The  sums  paid  for  instruction  do  not  represent  its  total  re- 
muneration, as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  professors'  rewards 
is  in  the  form  of  fees  paid  by  the  students,  almost  all  of  which 
go  directly  into  the  purses  of  the  lecturers.  In  the  case  of  those 
professors  whose  courses  are  unattractive  to  students,  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  is  very  small,  especially  in  the  smaller  universities. 
Many  of  the  lecturers  on  law  and  medicine,  and  noted  professors 
of  philosophy,  like  Zeller  at  Berlin  and  Wundt  at  Leipsic,  whose 
lecture  rooms  are  crowded  with  hearers,  receive  a  handsome  sup- 
plement to  their  salaries  in  the  form  of  students'  fees.  Only  a 
few  of  the  universities  publish  the  aggregate  sums  paid  out  by 
them  for  instruction.  Freiburg  pays  for  instruction  249,000 
marks,  or  much  more  than  half  of  its  total  income.  Heidelberg 
pays  282,000  marks,  or  considerably  less  than  half  of  its  income. 
Leipsic  pays  the  great  sum  of  519,689  marks,  which  is  only  about 
a  quarter  of  its  income.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  instruction 
in  general,  the  amounts  are  noted  in  Table  IV. 
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Table   IV.    Amount  of  Salary  paid  to  Professors  of  Different 
Grades,   in   the  Universities. 


Name  of  University.              Theology. 

Jurisprudence. 

Medicine.       |    Philosophy. 

Berlin  :                                      Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Ordinary  professors,  10, 000-4, 500 

9,000-6,000 

8400-3,600 

12,000-3,000 

Extraordinary  " 

4,200-1,500 

3,000 

3,000-1,500 

4,800 

Bonn  : 

Ordinary  professors, 

7,000-4,500 

7,000-5,000 

7,500-4,200 

6,000-3.000 

Extraordinary  " 

2,000 

2,400-1,800 

3,000-2,000 

3,000-1,800 

Breslau  : 

Ordinal1}'  professors. 

6,000-5,000 

7,000-5,000 

7,500-4,200 

6,000-3,000 

Extraordinary  " 

2,400-2,000 

3,000-1,500 

Erlangeu  : 

Ordinary  professors, 

7,360-4,200 

Extraordinary  " 

4,260-3,180 

Giessen  : 

Ordinary  professors. 

6,000-4,000 

6,000-4,000 

6,800-3,000 

6,400-2,000 

Gottingen : 

Ordinary  pi-ofessors, 

7,200-5,000 

12,600-4,000 

7,500-3,600 

9,000-1,800 

Extraordinary  " 

3,000-2,000 

3,000-1,500 

3,600-    600 

Greifswakl  : 

Ordinary  professors, 

5,700-4,500 

6,000-4,500 

5,700-2,400 

6.000-2,400 

Extraordinary  " 

2,100-1,800 

2,800-    900 

Halle : 

Ordinary  professors, 

7,200-5,000 

5,500-4, 000 

7,500-4.200 

9,000-3,500 

Extraordinary  " 

2,400 

2,400-2,000 

3,300-    900 

Kiel: 

Ordinary  professors, 

5,500-4,800 

5,400-4,500 

6,000-4,100 

6.000-3,600 

Extraordinary  " 

2.850-2,400 

2,400 

Konigsberg : 

Ordinary  professors, 

6,000-4,600 

6,000-4,500 

7,000-1,800 

7,200-3,500 

Extraordinary  " 

2,400 

3,000-1,800 

3,000-1,500 

Marburg : 

Ordinary  professors, 

5,500-4,500 

5,721^,500 

6.000-3,500 

5,400-3.500 

Extraordinary  " 

3,000-1,800 

2,400 

Munich  : 

Ordinary  professors, 

11,400-4,200 

.   .       ..... 

Extraordinary  " 

3,540-3,180 

Miinster  : 

Ordinary  professors, 

5,100-3,500 

5,400-3,500 

Extraordinary  " 

2,400 

2,400-1,800 

Tubingen  : 

Ordinary  professors, 

4,400-3,600 

Extraordinary  4i 

2,000-1,800 

Wurzburg  : 

Ordinary  professors, 

9,000-4,200 

Extraordinary  " 

4,080-3,180 



It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  remuneration  of 
German  professors  is  as  various  as  is  conceivable,  ranging  from 
12,000  marks,  or  $3,000,  for  a  Professor  Ordinarius  in  Berlin,  down 
to  900  marks,  or  $225,  for  a  Professor  Extraordinarius  in  Greifswakl 
and  Halle,  and  even  600  marks  for  such  a  professor  in  Gottingen. 
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This  is  the  less  surprising  when  we  consider  that  able  and  learned 
men,  sometimes  noted  authors,  often  fill  for  a  long  time  the  un- 
paid position  of  a  Docent,  receiving  no  remuneration  for  their 
services  except  the  trilling  fees  derived  from  the  students.  In 
some  cases  these  do  not  amount  to  $25  per  annum.  It  is  es- 
teemed so  high  an  honor  to  be  connected  with  a  university,  and 
so  great  a  privilege  to  be  in  the  line  of  succession  for  a  professor- 
ship, that  a  large  percentage  of  the  instruction  is  obtained  with- 
out any  cost  to  the  university.  The  "  honorary  professors  "  also 
are  usually  without  salary.  It  is  important  to  note  the  proportion 
of  the  paid  and  the  unpaid  instructors  in  a  German  university. 

Table  V.    Proportion  of  Paid  and  Unpaid  Instructors  in  the  Ger- 
man Universities,  in  188*. 


Name  of  University. 


Berlin, 

Bonn, 

Breslau, 

Erlangen, ... 
Freiburg,. .. 
Giessen,  .  . . 
Gottingen,.. 
Greifswald, . 

Halle, 

Heidelberg, . 

Jena, 

Kiel, 

Konigsberg, 
Leipsic,  ...    . 
Marburg, . . . 
Munich, 

Miinster, 

Rostock, 


Strasburg, . 
Tubingen,.. 
Wurzburg, . 


Total, 


Paid. 


Ordinarii. 


78 
56 
61 
37 
39 
35 
67 
43 
52 
41 
39 
43 
45 
66 
47 
72 
22 
29 
63 
52 
39 


1,026 


Extraordinarii 


84 
32 
32 

7 
16 
10 
22 
21 
32 
34 
23 

9 
25 
36 
14 
15 

9 

4 
19 
13 
13 


480 
1,026 


1,506 


Unpaid. 


Honorary. 


7 
2 

4 

T 
'» 

i" 

7 
9 


13 
1 
6 


57 


Docents. 


131 
22 
31 
9 
28 
10 
24 
12 
25 
19 
18 
31 
19 
59 
17 
68 
4 
8 
27 
17 
22 


591 
57 


648 


The  comparison  of  paid  and  unpaid  instructors  shows  that, 
of  the  2,154  persons  engaged  in  giving  lectures  (not  including 
certain  teachers  employed  to  give  lessons  in  fencing,  dancing, 
horsemanship,  and  other  arts),  1,506,  or  about  70  per  cent.,  receive 
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salaries,  and  648,  or  about  30  per  cent.,  derive  no  income  from 
the  university  funds.  Most  of  these  unpaid  persons  possess  ac- 
complishments and  perform  services  which  in  our  country  could 
not  be  obtained  for  less  than  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  annum. 
In  any  comparative  estimates  of  the  cost  of  instruction  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany,  we  must  add  to  the  German  cost  at 
least  50  per  cent,  on  the  salaries  of  those  who  are  paid,  and  again 
fully  20  per  cent,  of  this  whole  sum  to  represent  the  remunera- 
tion of  those  who  in  our  country  would  have  to  be  paid,  in  order 
to  allow  for  the  higher  prices  of  living  and  the  expectations  of 
really  qualified  young  men  in  our  own  institutions. 

It  is  easy  for  any  person  who  knows  anything  of  the  income 
and  expenditures  of  our  American  institutions,  to  see  from  these 
data,  not  only  that  we  have  not  any  that  correspond  in  kind  to 
the  universities  of  the  highest  grade  in  Germany,  but  that  we 
never  can  have  them  without  further  enlargement  of  our  concep- 
tions of  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  such  enterprises. 

So  long  as  the  munificence  of  our  philanthropists  flows  in  the 
direction  of  erecting  personal  monuments,  we  may  expect  the 
multiplication  of  a  class  of  institutions  very  useful  in  their 
way,  but  now,  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country,  already  suffi- 
ciently numerous — colleges  of  the  American  type,  which  fit  men 
admirably  for  active  and  professional  life,  but  which  do  not  and 
cannot  give  the  kind  of  training  required  by  those  who  would 
be  professors  in  the  colleges,  original  investigators,  and  leaders 
in  scientific  progress.  Some  are  looking  to  the  States  to  provide 
what  private  munificence  is  rarely  equal  to  supplying ;  but  this 
is  strongly  objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  such  universities  as 
our  States  would  be  likely  to  create  and  sustain  would  be  only 
reduplications  and  rivals  of  existing  colleges,  and  that  the  crea- 
tion of  such  great  institutions  as  those  of  Germany  would  im- 
pose a  new,  heavy,  and  constant  burden  of  taxation  upon  the 
people.  Few  individuals  are  able  to  establish  such  foundations 
from  their  private  wealth ;  and  in  case  they  should  do  so,  there 
would  be  the  risk  that,  as  representing  a  single  man,  the  institu- 
tion would  be  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future  and  the 
fluctuations  of  investments. 

One  course  seems  to  be  full  of  safety  and  promise.     It  does 
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not  commend  itself  to  those  whose  motives  for  public  benefaction 
are  vanity  and  love  of  fame,  but  it  appeals  to  the  higher  motives 
of  business  sense  and  genuine  love  of  learning.  It  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  noble.  It  is  a  union  among  men  of  wealth  in  the  ampli- 
fication of  the  resources  of  existing  institutions  whose  location, 
constituency,  present  means,  and  accomplished  work  make  them 
conspicuous  candidates  for  larger  usefulness.  In  almost  every 
American  State  there  is  some  existing  educational  foundation 
which  could  be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  true  university,  and 
which  is  financially  lit  to  receive  and  conserve  large  sums  of 
money.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  liberal  minds  and 
generous  hearts,  who  are  looking  for  opportunities  to  do  good, 
will  soon  turn  their  thoughts  to  this  subject,  and  combine  to 
build  up  institutions  which  shall  make  our  country  at  least  equal 
to  less-favored  lands  in  the  respect  in  which  it  is  at  present  nota- 
bly deficient.  May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  the  great  cap- 
tains of  industry  and  commerce,  who  have  found  combination 
with  others  so  useful  and  successful  in  business,  will  see  the 
value  of  it  in  beneficence  also,  and  show  that  the  "trusts,"  of 
which  so  much  disparagement  has  been  uttered,  are  really  the 
only  organs  by  which  great  enterprises  of  any  kind  can  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted? 

David  J.  Hill. 
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The  great  agitator  has  now  been  long  enough  withdrawn  from 
the  arena  which  was  the  scene  of  his  tumultuous  career  to  make 
an  estimate  of  his  oratory  both  interesting  and  important;  in- 
teresting, because  his  unique  personality  provokes  inquiry ;  im- 
portant, because  no  fame,  save  that  of  a  prima  donna,  is  so 
intoxicating,  while  none,  with  the  same  exception,  is  so  ephem- 
eral, as  that  of  an  orator.  When  the  voice  is  hushed,  reputa- 
tion becomes  a  memory.  Like  a  bird  on  the  wing,  it  must  be 
bagged,  if  at  all,  as  it  flies,  and  before  it  vanishes.  The  living 
presence  embarrasses  criticism ;  which,  however,  is  free  when  the 
man  is  gone,  while  many  who  knew  and  measured  him  survive. 
In  such  circumstances,  judgment  observes  the  juste  milieu,  being 
disentangled  alike  from  the  personal  feeling,  pro  and  con,  in- 
evitable in  life,  and  from  the  ignorance  which  grows  rank  over 
his  grave  when  he  has  been  long  dead.  But,  after  all,  nothing 
is  so  difficult  as  portraiture;  for  description  is  not  life.  A  dis- 
tinguished painter  once  said,  referring  to  a  tantalizingly-elusive 
sitter :  "  I  can  do  no  more  than  just  to  make  a  memorandum  of 
such  a  face,  and  let  fancy  do  the  rest." 

In  his  outward  man,  Wendell  Phillips  was  cast  in  classic 
mold.  His  oratorical  mother  was  Maya  the  Eloquent,  and  his 
father  was  Jupiter  the  Thunderer.  Above  the  middle  height, 
his  form  was  patterned  after  the  best  models  of  manhood,  and 
closely  resembled,  by  actual  measurements,  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
He  was  neither  stout  not  thin,  but  retained  from  vouth  to  aee  his 
suppleness  and  grace  of  proportion.  Of  nervous  sanguine  tem- 
perament, his  complexion  was  ruddy,  and  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  one  whose  soul  looked  through  and  glorified  the  bodv ; 
hence  that  singular  radiance  which  was  often  startling.  The 
head  was  finely  set  upon  broad  shoulders  and  a  deep  chest.     The 

chin  was  full  and  strong ;  the  lips  red  and  somewhat  compressed ; 
21 
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the  nose  aquiline;    the  eyes  blue,  small  but  piercing;  the  brow 

both  broad  and  high ;  the  hair  of  that  tawny  hue  artists  love — 

"  The  golden  treasure  nature  showers  down 

On  those  foredoomed  to  wear  Fame's  golden  crown." 

In  middle  life  he  lost  a  large  part  of  his  hair;  but  this  only 
served  the  more  clearly  to  reveal  the  superb  contour  of  the  skull. 
Hi  a  profile  was  fine-cut  as  a  cameo.  In  expression  the  face  was 
at  once  intellectual  and  serene ;  it  wore  a  look  of  resolute  good- 
ness. His  pose  was  easy  and  natural,  every  change  of  attitude 
being  a  new  revelation  of  manly  grace.  No  nobler  physique  ever 
confronted  an  audience.  A  patrician  air  accompanied  him  as 
inevitably  as  the  nimbus  does  a  saint  on  the  canvases  of  Murillo 
or  Titian.  It  is  rare  that  an  orator  receives  from  nature  such  gifts 
of  person.  Thus  his  appearance  was  conciliatory  and  ingratiat- 
ing ;  it  filled  and  satisfied  the  eye  ere  the  ear  was  addressed. 

How  describe  the  voice  ?  It  was  of  no  great  range.  In  the 
higher  register  it  was  thin ;  but  in  the  middle  and  lower  notes, 
where  he  usually  held  it,  it  resembled  the  tones  of  Paganini's 
violin.  It  was  smooth;  it  was  sweet;  it  was  penetrating ;  and  it 
was  so  exquisitely  modulated  that  every  finest  shade  of  thought, 
each  most  delicate  distinction  of  expression,  was  discriminated  as 
he  spoke.  He  had  a  faculty  of  pouring  a  world  of  meaning  into 
those  quiet  utterances — indignation,  wit,  sarcasm,  suggestion, 
moral  appeal,  legal  argument,  what  he  would — and  all  without 
once  raising  his  voice.  It  was  like  Ole  Bull's  inspired  playing  on 
one  string;  that  being  more  expressive,  under  his  bow,  than  the 
whole  instrument  in  any  other  hands.  Connoisseurs  have  testified 
that  no  other  speaker,  here  or  in  Europe,  put  such  intense  feeling 
into  so  small  a  compass  of  voice,  scaling  the  heights  and  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  oratory  in  a  colloquial  tone.  In  one  of  his 
lectures,  speaking  of  a  certain  locality  in  Florence,  he  said:  "  As 
I  walked  the  pavement  I  suddenly  came  upon  this  inscription, 
under  my  very  feet:  '  On  this  spot,  300  years  ago,  sat  Dante  ' !  " 
It  was  uttered  simply,  yet  with  such  an  entire  change  of  voice 
and  manner  that  you  saw  what  he  saw,  the  image  of  the  Tuscan 
poet  who  went  down  into  Hell.  Dante  was  conjured  into  being 
and  stood  revealed  in  the  solemn  hush  of  that  rhetorical  pause. 

His  enunciation  was  an  added   charm.     Each  word  was  as 
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distinctly  uttered  as  though  it  were  a  newly-coined  gold  piece. 
Yet  he  never  elocutionized;  there  was  nothing  pedantic  in  his 
utterance.  Like  everything  else  about  his  oratory,  it  was  natu- 
ral, or  seemed  so.  But  as  the  words  dropped  in  rhythmic  suc- 
cession from  his  lips,  always  without  hesitation,  each  one  the 
best  that  could  possibly  be  chosen  to  express  his  thought,  it  was 
a  revelation  of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  our  mother  tongue. 
What  you  listened  to  seemed  a  cross  between  a  strain  of  music 
and  a  poem.  This  rhythmic  quality  is  difficult  to  manage;  it 
easily  becomes  sing-song.  Edward  Everett,  with  all  his  cunning, 
carried  it  to  excess — was  immeasurably  measured.  An  observer 
could  frequently  detect  his  hand  covertly  beating  time  to  his 
words.  In  Mr.  Phillips  the  rlrvthm  was  felt  rather  than  per- 
ceived ;  the  cadence  was  lulling  and  beguiling,  never  obtrusive. 

In  gesture  Mr.  Phillips  was  unstudied ;  but  the  play  of  his 
arms  and  the  use  of  his  hands  and  fingers  were  sure  to  be  signifi- 
cant and  illustrative,  and  comported  with  his  polished  style.  He 
impressed  you  as  being  unable  to  twist  his  form  or  to  use  his 
limbs  ungracefully.     A  competent  critic  says : 

"  The  keynote  to  the  oratory  of  Wendell  Phillips  lay  in  this  :  that  it  was 
essentially  conversational — the  conversational  raised  to  its  highest  power. 
Perhaps  no  orator  ever  spoke  with  so  little  apparent  effort,  or  began  so  en- 
tirely on  the  plane  of  his  average  hearers.  It  was  as  if  he  simply  repeated, 
in  a  little  louder  tone,  what  he  had  just  been  saying  to  some  familiar  friend 
at  his  elbow.  The  effect  was  absolutely  disarming.  Those  accustomed  to 
spread-eagle  eloquence  felt,  perhaps,  a  slight  sense  of  disappointment. 
Could  this  easy,  effortless  man  be  Wendell  Phillips  ?  But  he  held  them  by 
his  very  quietness;  it  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  his 
power  to  hold  them.  The  poise  of  his  manly  figure,  the  easy  grace  of  his 
attitude,  the  thrilling  modulation  of  his  perfectly-trained  voice,  the  dignity 
of  his  gesture,  the  keen  penetration  of  his  eye,  all  aided  to  keep  his  hearers 
in  hand.  The  colloquialism  was  never  relaxed,  but  it  was  familiarly  with- 
out loss  of  dignity.  When  he  said  'isn't'  and  'wasn't,'  or  even,  like  an 
Englishman,  dropped  his  g's,  it  did  not  seem  inelegant ;  he  might  almost 
have  been  ungrammatical  and  it  would  not  have  impaired  the  fine  air  of 
the  man.  Then,  as  the  argument  went  on,  the  voice  grew  deeper,  the  ac- 
tion more  animated,  and  the  sentences  came  in  a  long  sonorous  swell,  still 
easy  and  graceful,  but  powerful  as  the  soft  stretching  of  a  tiger's  paw.  He 
could  be  as  terse  as  Carlyle,  or  his  periods  could  be  as  prolonged  and  cumu- 
lative as  those  of  Choate  or  Evarts;  no  matter;  they  carried  in  either  case 
the  same  charm."  * 

*  Thomas  Wentvvorth  Higginson.     Obituary  notice.     1884. 
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In  tone  and  manner,  although  thus  conversational,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  at  the  same  time  elevated.  It  has  been  said  that  speaking 
which  is  merely  conversational  has  no  lift  in  it;  the  mind  may 
be  held  by  it,  but  is  not  impressed.  On  the  other  hand,  speak- 
ing which  has  no  every-day  manner  as  its  basis  is  stilted  and 
fatiguing.  The  orator  should  frame  his  style  on  the  level  of 
plain,  common-sense  talk;  then  this  ought  to  lead  out  and  up 
toward  vistas  of  cloudland  and  the  music  of  the  spheres.*  In 
this  regard  Wendell  Phillips  is  a  model.  He  had  many  surprises 
of  thought  and  diction ;  but  he  made  most  frequent  use  of  short, 
terse  sentences  whose  sense  was  felt  the  instant  they  struck  the 
ear,  and  whose  epigrammatic  point  made  them  stick  (and  some- 
times sting)  in  the  memory.  It  was  this  colloquial  quality,  infi- 
nitely varied  yet  without  interruption,  which  made  him  the  least 
tedious  of  speakers.  You  heard  him  an  hour,  two  hours,  three 
hours,  and  were  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time.  Indeed,  he 
never  seemed  to  be  making  a  speech.  It  was  no  "  oration  for  the 
crown,"  with  drum  and  trumpet  declamation;  only  a  gentleman 
talking !  He  had  exactly  the  manner  for  an  agitator,  it  was  so 
entirely  without  agitation.  This  repose,  fire  under  snow,  en- 
abled him  to  husband  all  his  electricity  and  flash  it  out  to  mag- 
netize the  audience. 

But  the  matter  of  his  speech  was  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
manner.  This  was  in  constant  movement,  and  sparkled  with 
epigram,  laughed  with  anecdote,  vibrated  with  argument,  thrilled 
with  appeal,  glowed  with  vivid  description,  abounded  in  apt  quo- 
tation gleaned  from  the  whole  field  of  history,  biography,  and 
ethics — a  splendid  panorama,  brilliant  as  the  essaj^s  of  Macaulay, 
aglow  with  diffused  fire.  He  was  a  great  coiner  of  striking 
phrases ;  as  when  he  said,  "  Liberty,  even  in  defeat,  knows  noth- 
ing but  victory."  He  was  master  of  epithets  which,  when  he 
affixed  them,  clung  and  stung;  as  when  he  styled  Baifus  Choate 
a  "  political  mountebank  " ;  and  characterized  Daniel  Webster, 
after  his  famous  (and  infamous)  seventh  of  March  speech  in  the 
Senate,  as  "  Sir  Pertinax  McSycophant " ;  and  referred  to  the 
"cuckoo  lips"  of  Edward  Everett;   and  spoke  of   one   of  the 

*  "  The   Golden   Age   of  American  Oratory."    By  Edward  G.  Parker. 
Notice  of  Wendell  Phillips. 
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mayors  of  the  Boston  of  mob  days  as,  "  not  a  mayor,  but  a 
lackey  in  the  mayor's  chair."  It  was  this  astonishing  contrast 
between  the  matter  of  his  speech,  that  resembled  Vesuvius  in  full 
eruption,  and  the  manner  as  halcyon  as  a  summer  landscape — 
it  was  this  that  bewildered  while  it  riveted  those  who  heard  him 
for  the  first  time.  His  foes  were  at  the  same  moment  angered 
by  the  matter  and  fascinated  by  the  manner.  The  "  Richmond 
Inquirer,"  speaking  of  him  before  the  rebellion,  said:  "Wendell 
Phillips  is  an  infernal  machine  set  to  music." 

Seldom  moving,  never  outside  of  a  small  circle,  and  speaking 
in  this  self-contained  way,  of  course  he  never  lost  his  head.  Ad- 
dressing, as  he  did,  audiences  bitterly  hostile  through  a  great 
part  of  his  career — audiences  not  seldom  assembled  expressly  to 
put  him  down — his  serene  self-possession  placed  at  his  service 
his  whole  battery  of  unparalleled  resources ;  and  in  these  battles 
with  the  mob  he  never  failed  to  conquer  a  hearing.  He  would  tell 
a  story ;  he  would  make  some  prominent  interrupter  a  target  for 
his  wit ;  he  would  shame  the  rioters  into  silence ;  he  would  ap- 
peal to  their  better  instincts ;  he  would  demand  fair  play.  If  the 
disturbance  became  too  boisterous,  he  would  turn  to  the  report- 
ers' table  and  say :  "  Howl  on ;  through  these  fingers  I  address 
an  audience  of  thirty  millions!  "  and  thus  pique  the  rioters  into 
silence  by  curiosity.  In  one  way  or  another,  and  without  de- 
scending from  his  lofty  pedestal  of  self-respect,  he  was  sure  to 
have  his  say  and  in  the  most  uncompromising  style. 

Take  as  an  illustration  of  his  adroitness  in  managing  an  un- 
ruly crowd,  a  passage  from  his  speech  at  the  Lovejoy  meeting  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  which  made  him  famous  away  back  at  the  outset 
of  his  career — that  marvelous  extempore  reply  to  Attorney- 
General  Austin.  He  had  asserted  that  Lovejoy  died  for  defend- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press.     Then  he  added : 

"  The  disputed  right  which  provoked  the  revolution — taxation  without 
representation — is  far  beneath  that  for  which  he  died.  [Here  there  was  a 
strong  and  general  expression  of  disapprobation,  as  though  he  were  belit- 
tling the  heroes  of  '76.  With  a  commanding  gesture,  Mr.  Phillips  cried  :] 
One  word,  gentlemen.  As  much  as  thought  is  better  than  money,  so  much 
is  the  cause  in  which  Lovejoy  died  nobler  than  a  mere  question  of  taxes. 
James  Otis  thundered  in  this  hall  when  the  King  did  but  touch  his  pocket; 
imagine,  if  you  can,  his  indignant  eloquence,  had  England  offered  to  put  a 
gag  upon  his  lips.     [Tremendous  cheering.]  " 
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Such  instances  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  He  was 
once  in  the  old  Broadway  Tabernacle,  in  New  York,  criticising 
certain  features  of  the  prison  discipline  at  Sing  Sing,  when  a 
rowdy  on  his  right  hand,  in  the  gallery,  shouted :  "  That's  a  lie !  " 
Mr.  Phillips  paused  a  moment,  looked  blandly  up,  measured  the 
fellow  at  a  glance,  and  then,  lowering  his  voice  (a  habit  he  had 
when  he  wished  to  be  specially  impressive),  said  quietly :  "  Well, 
my  friend,  I  should  say,  from  your  appearance,  that  you  Inn  I 
come  very  recently  from.  Sing  Sing  State  Prison;  perhaps  you 
are  right."  The  audience  roared,  and  the  interrupter  vanished. 
In  this  sort  of  sharp  retort,  gentlemanly  but  crushing,  he  never 
had  a  rival.  How  well  he  could  tell  a  story,  let  this  passage 
show,  taken  from  one  of  his  earlier  addresses : 

"  That  most  eloquent  of  all  southerners,  as  I  think,  Mr.  Sargent  S.  Pren- 
tiss, of  Mississippi,  was  addressing  a  crowd  of  4,000  people  in  his  State,  de- 
fending the  tariff,  and  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  period  which  rose  to  a 
beautiful  climax,  he  painted  the  thrift,  the  energy,  the  comfort,  the  wealth, 
the  civilization  of  the  North,  in  glowing  colors  ;  when  there  rose  on  the 
vision  of  the  assembly,  in  the  open  air,  a  horseman  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions; and  just  at  the  moment  of  hushed  attention,  when  the  voice  of  Pren- 
tiss had  ceased  and  the  applause  was  about  to  break  forth,  the  horseman 

exclaimed,  '  D the  North! '     The  curse  was  so  much  in  unison  with  the 

habitual  feeling  of  a  Mississippi  audience  that  it  quenched  their  enthusi- 
asm, and  nothing  but  respect  for  the  speaker  kept  them  from  cheering  the 
horseman.  Prentiss  turned  upon  his  lame  foot,  and  said:  'Major  Moody, 
will  you  rein  in  that  horse  a  moment?'  He  assented.  The  orator  went 
on:  'Major,  the  horse  on  which  you  ride  came  from  upper  Missouri;  the 
saddle  that  surmounts  him  came  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  the  hat  on 
your  head  came  from  Danbury,  Connecticut ;  the  boots  you  wear  came 
from  Lynn,  Massachusetts  ;  the  linen  in  your  shirt  is  Irish,  and  Boston 
made  it  up;  your  broadcloth  coat  is  of  Lowell  manufacture,  and  was  cut  in 

New  York  ;  and  if  to-day  you  should  surrender  what  you  owe  the  "d 

North,"  you  would  sit  stark  naked.'  " 

Frederick  Douglass  (himself  one  of  the  most  effective  of  ora- 
tors) has  well  said : 

"Eloquent  as  Mr.  Phillips  was  as  a  lecturer,  he  was  far  more  effective  as 
a  debater.  Debate  was  to  him  the  flint  and  steel  which  brought  out  all 
his  fire.  His  memory  was  wonderful.  He  would  listen  to  an  elaborate 
speech  for  hours,  and,  without  a  single  note  in  writing  of  what  had  been 
said,  reply  to  every  part  of  it  as  fully  and  completely  as  if  the  speech  were 
written  out  before  him.     Those  who  heard  him  when  not  confronted  by  an 
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opponent,  have  a  very  limited  comprehension  of  his  amazing  resources  as 
a  speaker."  * 

In  power  of  invective,  Mr.  Phillips,  by  common  acknowledg- 
ment, stands  at  the  head  of  all  orators,  ancient  or  modem.  He 
gave  new  meaning  to  the  word  "philippic."  We  say  nothing 
here  concerning  the  ethics  of  his  invective,  as  this  is  a  criticism 
not  of  the  man  but  of  the  orator.  Certain  it  is  that  as  it  regards 
popular  effect,  immediate  effect,  nothing  equals  this  quality  on 
the  platform,  nothing  can  compensate  the  lack  of  it  in  an  orator. 
As  the  immortality  of  Junius  lies  in  his  personalities,  as  Patrick 
Henry  is  best  remembered  by  his  characterization  of  the  dishon- 
est contractor  with  whose  name  he  made  the  colonies  ring,  so 
Wendell  Phillips  will  ever  be  remembered  because  of  those 
thunderbolts  which  he  hurled  so  serenely,  and  which,  because  of 
his  calmness,  enchanted  while  they  appalled.  It  was  like  wit- 
nessing a  fire  or  a  battle.  As  an  instance  of  this,  and  also  of  the 
classic  style  of  which  he  was  master,  study  his  lecture  on  "  Idols," 
in  which  occurs  the  following  celebrated  passage  referring  to 
Rufus  Choate: 

"  Yet  this  is  the  model  which  Massachusetts  offers  to  the  pantheon  of 
the  great  jurists  of  the  world  !  Suppose  we  stood  in  that  lofty  temple  of 
jurisprudence,  on  either  side  of  us  the  statues  of  the  great  lawyers  of  every 
age  and  clime;  let  us  see  what  part  New  England — puritan,  educated, 
free  New  England — would  bear  in  the  pageant.  Rome  points  to  a  colossal 
figure  and  says:  '  That  is  a  Papinian,  who,  when  the  Emperor  Caracalla 
murdered  his  own  brother,  and  ordered  the  lawyer  to  defend  the  deed,  went 
cheerfully  to  death,  rather  than  sully  his  lips  with  the  atrocious  plea. 
That  is  the  Ulpian,  who,  aiding  his  prince  to  put  the  army  below  the  law, 
was  massacred  at  the  foot  of  a  weak  but  virtuous  throne.'  And  France 
stretches  forth  her  grateful  hands,  crying:  '  That  is  D'Aguesseau,  worthy, 
when  he  went  to  face  an  enraged  king,  of  the  farewell  his  wife  addressed 
him — "  Go  !  forget  that  you  have  a  wife  and  children  to  ruin,  and  remem- 
ber only  that  you  have  France  to  save."  England  says:  '  That  is  Coke, 
who  flung  the  laurels  of  eighty  years  in  the  face  of  the  first  Stuart,  in 
defense  of  the  people.  This  is  Selden,  on  every  book  of  whose  library  you 
saw  written  the  motto  of  which  he  lived  worthy,  "Be  for  everything, 
Liberty  !  "    That  is  Mansfield,  silver-tongued,  who  proclaimed: 

"Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free." 

*  Address  in  Washington,  D.  C,  before  the  colored  people,  on  Wendell 
Phillips,  after  his  funeral,  in  1884. 
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This  is  Romilly,  who  spent  life  trying  to  make  law  synonymous  with 
justice,  and  succeeded  in  making  life  and  property  safer  in  every  city  of 
the  empire.  And  that  is  Erskine,  whose  eloquence,  spite  of  Lord  Eltlonand 
George  III.,  made  it  safe  to  speak  and  to  print.'  Then  New  England 
shouts:  '  This  is  Choate,  who  made  it  safe  to  murder,  and  of  whose  health 
thieves  asked  before  they  began  to  steal.'  "  * 

These  words  are  sufficiently  sensational  as  they  lie  under  the  eye 
in  cold  type;  imagine,  then,  the  effect  as  they  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  orator.     There  is  no  more  tremendous  climax  on  record. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Phillips,  like  all  other  supreme  speakers,  was  a 
born  fighter.  lie  had  the  certaminis  gandia,  the  joy  of  disputa- 
tion, common  to  intellectual  gladiators.  Occasionally  this  got  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  and  he  fought  to  win,  as  well  as  for  the 
glory  of  God ;  but  when  it  did,  like  a  skillful  rider,  he  soon  re- 
covered the  reins  of  his  conscience  and  made  glad  amends.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  rarely  such  magnificent  abilities  are  so 
conscientiously  directed. 

The  orator  spoke  almost  without  notes.  On  the  few  occa- 
sions when  he  used  them  they  were  an  evident  embarrassment ; 
it  was  like  an  eagle  walking.  At  the  start  he  was  accustomed 
to  prepare  his  speeches  with  care ;  but  his  first  great  success  was 
won  off-hand,  and  afterward,  as  one  of  his  intimates  tells  us, 
"  during  the  period  of  incessant  practice  which  Emerson  makes 
the  secret  of  his  power,  he  relied  generally  upon  his  vast  accu- 
mulated store  of  facts  and  illustrations,  and  his  tried  habit  of 
thinking  on  his  legs."  Of  course,  his  lectures  ("  The  Lost  Arts," 
"  Street  Life  in  Europe,"  "  Daniel  O'Connell,"  "  Sir  Harry  Vane," 
and  the  rest)  were  all  carefully  prepared,  though  they  were  never 
written  out.  So  too  were  some  of  his  elaborate  speeches,  like 
those  on  "Disunion,"  and  on  "Progress,"  and  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  at  Cambridge,  in  the  summer  of  '81.  But  he  was 
never  so  felicitous,  never  so  thrilling,  never  so  commanding  as 
when  most  extemporaneous,  and  especially  if  hissed  or  mobbed ; 
then  his  port  and  utterance  afforded  a  spectacle  of  the  moral 
sublime. 

Mr.  Phillips  had  a  theory  that  speaking  and  writing  require 
habits  of  mind  so  different  that  success  in  one  arena  makes  fail- 
ure quite  sure  in  the  other.     In  proof  of  this  he  used  to  cite  Pat- 
*  "Speeches  and  Lectures,"  p.  253. 
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rick  Henry,  Fisher  Ames,  Sargent  S.  Prentiss,  Tom  Corwm,  and 
Henry  Clay,  monarchs  of  the  platform,  but  who  seldom  wrote, 
and  whose  speeches  are  dry  reading — probably  because  their 
reputation  dwarfs  the  text,  which  seems  doubly  lifeless  without 
the  speaker's  personality,  like  a  body  when  the  spirit  is  departed. 
Accordingly,  he  took  little  interest  in  his  speeches  after  they  had 
been  delivered.  Each  had  a  purpose  at  the  moment;  it  had  per- 
formed its  errand  and  was  left  to  die.  Even  his  lectures  he  did 
not  care  to  see  in  print.  He  thought  they  would  not  read  as  he 
made  them  sound ;  nor  do  they.  Yet  Wendell  Phillips  refutes 
his  own  theory.  For  though,  of  course,  we  miss  the  living  pres- 
ence, spite  of  this  drawback  the  published  speeches  are  wonder- 
fully stirring,  and  seem,  in  Milton's  phrase,  "the  precious  life 
blood  of  a  master  spirit  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life."  They  afford,  beyond  all  comparison,  whether  in  America 
or  in  England,  the  best  specimens  in  literature  of  extemporane- 
ous eloquence.  Some  of  them  suggest  Burke  in  the  Senate  and 
Plato  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy.  Read,  for  example,  the 
"Philosophy  of  the  Abolition  Movement,"*  in  which  he  vindi- 
cates the  justice  and  shows  the  reason  of  the  anti-slavery  crusade 
in  a  diction  brocaded  with  splendor.  Or  turn  to  the  speech  on 
"Woman's  Rights, "  f  deli  vered  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1851 — a  presentation  which,  affirms  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  "more 
than  any  other  single  impulse,  launched  that  question  upon  the 
sea  of  popular  controversy."  \     And  Mr.  Curtis  adds: 

"In  the  general  statement  of  principle  nothing  has  been  added  to  that 
discourse  ;  in  vivid  and  effective  eloquence  of  advocacy  it  has  never  been 
surpassed.  All  the  arguments  for  independence  echoed  John  Adams  in 
the  Continental  Congress.  All  the  pleas  for  applying  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  representation  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of  American  citizens  echo 
the  eloquence  of  Wendell  Phillips  at  Worcester." 

Yes,  the  printed  speeches  are  a  precious  legacy,  a  memento,  and 
an  inspiration.  Would  that  we  had  more  of  them !  In  com- 
menting upon  his  characteristics  as  a  speaker,  Clarence  Cook 
observes  that  they  were 

*  "Speeches  and  Lectures,"  p.  98.  fib-,  P-  H. 

\  "Wendell  Phillips,  a  Eulogy,"  delivered  before  the  municipal  auth- 
orities of  Boston,  Mass.,  April  18,  1884. 
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"  a  logical,  lawyer-like  setting  out  of  his  subject  and  great  closeness  in  his 
argument,  so  that  if  he  went  off  a  little  to  meet  an  interruption,  or  to 
answer  a  question,  or  to  parry  the  thrust  of  an  insult  or  a  threat  interjected, 
he  quickly  returned  and  beat  out  the  iron  on  his  anvil."  * 

We  follow  Mr.  Cook's  picture  by  throwing  upon  the  screen  a 
poetic  photograph,  done  years  ago  by  James  Kussell  Lowell : 

"There,  with  one  hand  behind  his  back, 
Stands  Phillips,  buttoned  in  a  sack — 
Our  Attic  orator,  our  Chatham; 
Old  fogies,  when  he  lightens  at  'em, 
Shrivel  like  leaves;  to  him  'tis  granted 
Always  to  say  the  word  that's  wanted, 
So  that  he  seems  but  speaking  clearer 
The  tip-top  thought  of  everj7  hearer; 
Each  flash  his  brooding  heart  lets  fall 
Fires  what's  combustible  in  all, 
And  sends  the  applauses  bursting  in 
Like  an  exploded  magazine. 
His  eloquence,  no  frothy  show, 
The  gutter's  street-polluted  flow ; 
No  Mississippi's  j'ellow  flood, 
Whose  shoalness  can't  be  seen  for  mud; 
So  simply  clear,  serenely  deep, 
So  silent,  strong,  its  graceful  sweep, 
None  measures  its  unrippling  force 
Who  has  not  striven  to  stem  its  course. 

The  oratory  of  Wendell  Phillips  illustrated  the  truth  that, 
after  all,  character  is  the  secret  of  the  highest  speech.  As  the 
sage  of  Concord  puts  it:  "  There  is  no  eloquence  without  a  man 
behind  it."  Academic  rhetoric  may  charm;  the  arts  of  the 
trained  advocate,  the  hired  argument  of  an  Ogden  Hoffman  or  a 
Paifus  Choate,  may  astonish;  the  selfish  appeals  of  the  political 
orator  may  win  noisy  applause  from  those  who  hope  to  devour 
the  loaves  and  fishes  of  party ;  but  the  oratory  that  holds  the 
present  and  molds  the  future  must  have  for  a  basis  the  moral  ele- 
ments. Eloquent  utterance  plus  character,  what  can  equal  that? 
Here  Mr.  Phillips  was  supreme.  Everybody  knew,  he  made 
those  who  heard  him  feel,  that  he  was  not  posing  for  popular 
effect.  He  stood  the  embodiment  of  a  cause.  Every  sentence 
was  surcharged  with  moral  conviction.  It  was  perceived  that  he 
*  "  Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopaedia,"  in  loco. 
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suppressed  rather  than  expressed  all  he  felt.  From  opening  to 
close,  his  words,  distinct  and  softty  rounded  as  though  stamped 
on  satin,  were  warm  with  the  composed  passion  of  an  honest  na- 
ture face  to  face  with  heaven-defying  wickedness.  Such  speech 
has  the  force  of  dynamite.  It  convicts  while  it  convinces;  it 
compels  respect  by  deserving  it. 

The  period  in  which  Mr.  Phillips  lived,  like  all  other  eras  of 
revolution,  was  prolific  of  great  speakers.  They  marched  in  bat- 
talions on  both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  In  a  broad 
characterization,  those  of  the  South  were  more  declamatory; 
those  of  the  North  were  more  argumentative.  The  southerners 
excelled  in  outburst  power ;  the  northerners  were,  as  a  rule,  less 
volcanic.  Those  talked  bullets ;  these  believed  in  ideas.  It  was 
the  difference  between  rain  in  summer  and  rain  in  winter — the 
same  element,  but  in  one  case  liquid,  and  in  the  other  case 
snow.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  North  did 
not  lack  for  tongues  of  fire. 

If  we  compare  Wendell  Phillips  with  others  of  his  contempo- 
raries, we  shall  find  that  he  was  excelled  by  one  and  another  in 
special  qualities.  At  the  South,  Calhoun  was  more  logical  in  his 
general  style ;  Clay  was  more  thrilling ;  Yancey  was  more  pic- 
turesque. At  the  North,  Webster  had  a  more  sustained  splen- 
dor of  diction  and  greater  majesty;  Everett  surpassed  him  in 
elaboration,  and  indulged  in  more  frequent  bursts  of  beauty; 
Choate  was  more  electric;  Corwin  better  pleased  the  crowd — 
was  half  clown  and  the  other  half  genius;  Sumner  was  more 
pretentiously  the  scholar,  and  excelled  in  copious  illustration 
that  exhausted  a  subject  to  the  bottom ;  Chapin  of tener  soared ; 
Beecher  abounded  more  in  the  bravuras  of  oratory — was  an 
embodied  thunderstorm;  Lincoln  was  superior  in  the  art  of 
story-telling,  the  ability  to  pack  the  entire  meaning  of  the  hour 
into  a  pat  ancedote ;  Douglass  had  more  pathos ;  Curtis  might  be 
better  depended  upon  as  a  speaker  for  set  occasions ;  Ingersoll 
exceeded  him  in  the  art  captandi  vulgns;  nevertheless,  in  the 
perfect  molding  of  an  orator  he  surpassed  each  of  thqse.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  a  more  interesting  and  instructive  speaker 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  their  palmiest  days.  This  is 
superlative  praise;   but  the  record  is  true.     Let  it  be  written 
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while  living  witnesses  can  attest  it,  and  before  his  eloquence,  like 
the  song  of  Orpheus,  fades  into  a  doubtful  tradition. 

Yes ;  as  an  orator  Wendell  Phillips  was  peerless.  He  pos- 
sessed that  quality  which  Emerson  thought  the  highest  of  all,  of 
being  "something  that  cannot  be  skipped  or  undermined." 
Those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  often,  and  who  are  fa- 
miliar as  well  with  the  best  eloquence  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, will  agree  with  Prof.  Bryce — the  philosophic  Englishman 
whose  recent  delineation  of  our  institutions  is  the  only  rival  of 
De  Tocqueville's  "  Democracy  in  America  " — that  he  "  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  competent  critics,  one  of  the  first  orators  of  the 
present  century;  and  not  more  remarkable  for  the  finish  than 
for  the  transparent  simplicity  of  his  style,  which  attained  its 
highest  effects  by  the  most  direct  and  natural  methods."* 

The  greatest  of  compliments  is  imitation.  The  whole  school 
of  anti-slavery  speakers  echoed  the  manner,  and  especially  the 
intonations,  of  Wendell  Phillips.  More  important  than  this,  his 
style  set  a  fashion.  It  taught  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  the  platform 
the  value  of  high-bred  conversationalism  as  the  most  effective 
vehicle  of  thought  and  emotion.  With  his  advent,  roar  and  rant 
went  out  of  date ;  the  era  of  trained  naturalism  opened.  Thus  he 
made  every  speaker  and  every  audience  his  debtor. 

Carlos  Martyn. 

*  "  The  American  Commonwealth,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  659. 
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We  have  no  past  national  wrongs  to  redress ;  time  has  out- 
lawed them :  no  very  important  treaties  of  doubtful  interpretation 
to  wrangle  and  to  grow  seriously  excited  over.  We  appear  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  all  the  world,  and  we  take  no  thought  of 
a  national  conflict.  Nevertheless,  we  must  at  all  times  be  pre- 
pared for  a  possible  war,  a  war  of  defense ;  and  to  this  end  we 
must  maintain  an  effective  organization,  armament,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  country's  military  force.  The  government  that  is 
able  to  do  us  the  greatest  injury  is  the  one  we  are  most  likely 
to  become  embroiled  with.  Of  its  friendly  disposition  toward  us 
to-day  there  is  no  question.  It  is  to-morrow  we  have  to  con- 
sider. Let  us  therefore  inquire  as  to  the  country's  preparedness 
to  resist  invasion.  What  is  the  minimum  of  warlike  preparation 
demanded  by  common  prudence?  Is  that  minimum  attained? 
If  not,  how  shall  it  be  reached  and  maintained? 

The  regular  army  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  military  men, 
first,  more  as  a  small  national  police  force  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  on  the  frontiers  and  in  our  cities,  than  as  a  body  designed 
for  national  defense ;  secondly,  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  in 
the  nation  the  principles  of  the  science  and  art  of  war;  thirdly, 
and  chiefly,  as  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  armed  forces 
with  which  the  several  States  have  provided  themselves  for  their 
own  security,  in  lieu  of  the  national  militia.  It  is  upon  this 
force,  the  national  guard  of  the  several  States,  with  its  immense 
possibilities,  unrecognized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  defense  of  the  country  rests.  Should  an  invading  force  cross 
our  borders  or  an  enemy  land  upon  our  defenseless  coasts,  it  is 
to  the  national  guard  of  the  States  that  the  Commander-in-chief 
must  appeal. 

Of  the  organization  of  this  force  as  a  whole  the  general  gov- 
ernment knows  only  so  much  as  is  shown  by  the  annual  reports 
of  the  adjutant-generals  of  States,  while  of  its  personnel  its  knowl- 
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edge  is  limited  to  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  army  detailed 
to  visit  the  annual  encampments  of  the  organized  militia  held  in 
some  of  the  Suites.  All  the  aid  given  to  the  national  guard  by 
Congress  is  the  annual  appropriation  of  $400,000,  which  affords 
to  each  man  of  the  106,000  constituting  the  actual  organized 
force,  less  than  $4  for  arms,  equipment,  etc.  The  sum  is  so  in- 
adequate, even  for  supplying  the  infantry  soldier  with  modern 
arms,  that  the  matter  of  organizing  the  necessary  light  artillery 
and  cavalry  is  out  of  the  question. 

Americans  recall  with  shame  the  fact  that  once  the  nation's 
unpreparedness  for  war  necessitated  the  precipitate  flight  of  the 
chief  magistrate  and  the  officers  of  state  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol.  Against  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  disaster  we  are  to-day  relatively  as  helpless 
as  in  1814.  To-day,  with  13,000,000  men  to  levy  upon,  we  could 
not  in  thirty  days  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  (due  regard 
being  had  for  the  demands  of  the  lake  and  seacoast  States 
for  their  own  defense)  bring  more  than  12,000  partially-instructed 
national  guard  infantry,  and  10,000  well-instructed  regular  troops, 
to  the  defense  of  Washington,  against  a  possible  invading  force 
of  two  army  corps,  with  their  due  proportion  of  artillery  and 
cavalry.  It  is  less  difficult  now  for  our  only  probable  foreign 
enemy  to  land  upon  our  shores  and  to  bring  over  the  border 
three  fully-equipped  army  corps  of  30,000  men  each,  than  it  was 
to  bring  in  a  force  of  7,000  men  in  1814.  The  preparation  for 
foreign  war  of  this  possible  enemy  since  that  period  has  been  as 
steady  as  the  growth  of  her  commerce,  and  it  includes  an  ar- 
rangement for  calling  into  government  service  the  whole  of  her 
available  merchant  marine  for  transportation ;  while  our  ability 
to  repel  invasion  has  almost  disappeared  with  the  disappearance 
of  first-class  forts  and  ships.  The  nation  cannot  too  soon  take 
account  of  another  nation's  ability  to  invade  our  country  and  to 
lay  our  great  cities  in  ruins,  or  of  our  own  helplessness  for  want 
of  any  efficient  military  organizations  to  supplement  the  efforts  our 
present  navy  may  be  able  to  make  for  the  defense  of  our  coasts. 

While  the  general  government  is  doing  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  organizing  the  land  forces,  to  save  the  country  from 
being  desolated  in  a  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  the  State  govern- 
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ments,  fortunately,  are  organizing  forces  for  their  own  use  in  cer- 
tain contingencies.  These  troops  are  being  equipped  under  many 
difficulties,  with  slight  aid  in  ordnance  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. They  are  the  embodiment  of  the  nation's  patriotism.  As 
the  nation  may  at  any  moment  need  their  services,  their  organi- 
zation should  be  fostered  by  the  general  government  as  far  as  the 
States  will  permit.  The  national  guard  should  have  full  legal 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  and  all  its 
needs  should  be  provided  for  by  Congress ;  it  ought  to  be  con- 
trolled by  United  States  laws,  through  a  special  bureau  of  the 
War  Department.  To  instruct  this  force  in  time  of  peace  and 
to  lead  it  into  action  in  war,  should  be  the  main  purpose  of  the 
regular  army ;  and  the  latter  should  fraternize  with  the  armed 
militia  of  the  States,  and  in  every  way  help  to  bring  it  up  to  its 
own  high  standard  of  discipline  and  efficiency. 

Wars  tend  nowadays  to  be  brief,  and  there  is  but  little  op- 
portunity for  the  militiaman  to  learn  the  soldier's  trade  by  cam- 
paigning. A  war  is  over  before  the  raw  recruit  has  learned  the 
manual  of  arms.  What,  then,  is  the  condition  of  our  national 
guard,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  regard  to  soldierly  efficiency?  At 
most,  the  well-organized  national  guard  of  all  the  States — the 
force  into  whose  hands  the  latest  modification  of  the  Springfield 
rifle  has  been  or  can  be  placed — numbers  106,500  men;  and 
probably  their  average  skill  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  is  correctly 
represented  by  the  merit  figure  24,  while  that  of  the  regular 
army  is  66.27.  It  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that  of  recruits  of 
one  year's  service  in  the  army,  namely  43 ;  and  that  degree  of 
excellence  in  rifle  firing  might  be  attained,  were  the  general 
government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  several  States  by  furnish- 
ing to  each  member  of  the  national  guard  400  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition yearly.  Much,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  rifle  practice,  before  the  government  will  be  justified  in 
placing  the  present  national  guard  in  line  of  battle  to  hazard  an 
important  conflict. 

Of  the  men  in  the  national  guard  regiments,  53,626  have  been 
in  camp  but  not  on  the  march ;  they  have  had  no  experience  in 
making  and  breaking  camp,  cooking  their  own  food,  and  per- 
forming other  camp  duties,  hence  they  know  nothing  of  the  hard- 
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ships  which  the  soldier  must  endure  in  campaign.  Then,  14,341 
have  received  regimental  camp  instruction,  but  have  not  been  on 
duty,  or  received  instruction  in  brigade  organization,  or  witnessed 
the  action  of  artillery  and  cavalry  in  connection  with  infantry — 
all  of  which  are  necessary  to  fit  the  moderately -instructed  soldier 
to  perform  his  duties  well  in  time  of  peace.  Finally,  39,285  of 
the  men  have  been  assembled  in  brigade  formation  in  permanent 
camps  only.  From  all  this  it  appeai-s  that  less  than  55,000  men 
of  the  national  guard  are  all  that  the  executive  could  now  reckon 
as  fairly  reliable  troops. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  an  organized  military  force 
of  90,000  men  may  be  landed  on  our  shores  and  brought  across 
our  borders  upon  a  war  notice  of  30  days.  To  make  a  stand 
against  this  force  we  ought  to  have  not  less  than  100,000  in- 
structed national  guardsmen,  capable  of  being  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  within  48  hours,  to  co-operate  with  the  15,- 
000  available  troops  of  the  regular  army.  These  men  should 
have  an  average  merit  figure  of  43  at  the  target  range,  and  should 
have  had  in  brigade  formation  a  brief  experience  of  camp  life 
and  of  the  discomforts  and  hardships  of  the  march.  Yearly  re- 
ports should  tell  how  a  10-mile  march  in  4£  or  5  hours,  under  a 
knapsack  containing  20  pounds'  weight  of  clothing  and  supplies, 
affects  the  men;  and  the  force  should  realize  the  advantage  of 
the  ambulance  corps,  while  that  corps  itself  should  obtain  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  its  own  duties. 

It  will  require  some  years  to  effect  these  results,  starting  upon 
the  basis  now  existing;  hence  the  necessity  that  action  should 
be  taken  without  delay.  To  enable  the  States  to  answer  a  call 
from  the  general  government  for  100,000  men,  it  is  probable  that 
at  least  150,000  men  should  appear  upon  their  rolls.  However 
patriotic  our  State  troops  may  be,  there  will  always  be  among 
them  many  individuals  unable  to  quit  their  avocations  upon  a 
sudden  summons.  Then,  many  who  have  been  induced  to  join 
the  national  guard  have  done  so  only  to  help  support  the  State 
authorities  in  local  emergencies.  Again,  many  who  are  physically 
capable  of  ordinary  military  duties  could  not  be  mustered  into 
the  national  service  for  war.  For  these  reasons  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  a  national  guard  force  of  150,000  men  could  furnish 
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for  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  a  sudden  emergency  of  war 
not  more  than  6Q  per  cent,  of  its  strength.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  present  national  guard  of  the  States,  numbering 
106,500,  could  muster  suddenly  for  war  more  than  40,000  men ; 
for  the  expectation  of  a  foreign  war  has  probably  not  at  all  en- 
tered as  a  factor  into  their  consideration  when  enlisting,  and  onty 
remotely  into  that  of  the  State  authorities. 

Having  briefly  presented  the  un preparedness  of  the  country 
at  present  to  resist  invasion,  and  stated  the  minimum  of  prepara- 
tion demanded  by  common  prudence  in  view  of  the  prepared- 
ness of  an  enemy  to  send  two  army  corps  to  our  shores,  it  only 
remains  to  suggest  the  best  practical  way  to  secure  the  150,000 
national  guard  troops  of  all  arms  of  the  service  required,  the 
proportion  of  each,  and  the  method  of  maintaining  them. 

The  proportion  of  heavy  artillery  should  be  14  battalions  of 
4  companies  each — 2  for  the  lake  States,  4  for  the  New  England 
States,  3  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  3  for  the  remainder  of 
the  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  for  the  Gulf  States,  and 
2  for  the  States  on  the  Pacific;  all  these  battalions  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  nearest  forts  and  sheltered  and  rationed  by  the 
general  government  for  two  weeks'  practice  each  year.  This 
heavy  artillery  being  a  possible  need  of  the  general  government 
rather  than  of  the  States,  the  former  should  assume  the  expense, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  States  to  create  the  organization. 

It  has  been  found  upon  trial  to  be  impracticable  for  the 
States  to  organize,  instruct,  and  maintain  cavalry  organizations 
of  suitable  strength  and  efficiency.  Moreover,  the  use  of  cavalry 
for  State  emergencies  has  not  been  found  at  any  time  absolutely 
necessary.  But  as  a  force  of  10,000  cavalry  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  view  of  the  dangers  that  may  confront  the  government 
at  any  time  on  short  notice,  its  support  in  respect  of  the  hire 
of  its  mount,  the  forage  therefor,  and  the  payment  of  rent  for 
its  troop  and  battalion  drill  grounds  and  target  range,  should  be 
cheerfully  offered  by  the  government  as  an  economic  measure  for 
securing  this  valuable  and  essential  auxiliary  to  the  national 
guard  infantry.  The  only  probable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  aid  of  this  powerful  and  indispensa- 
ble national  guard  force,  is  one  of  expense ;  but  the  expense  is 
22 
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trifling  in  view  of  the  advantages  which  the  country  will  secure 
thereby  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

The  organization  of  the  national  guard  cavalry  in  troops  and 
battalions  must  supplement  that  of  the  infantry.  The  infantry 
will  lind  its  recruits  only  in  the  cities  and  towns,  the  cavalry  in 
the  villages  and  in  the  country.  If  the  general  government  shall 
encourage  the  States  to  organize  cavalry  as  proposed,  the  mili- 
tary spirit  will  find  its  opportunity  all  over  the  land,  whereas 
now  its  development  is  limited  to  large  communities. 

The  trooper  should  be  expected  to  own  his  horse,  or  to  con- 
trol it  exclusively.  Any  four  troopers,  mounted,  can  at  firsl 
meet  together  for  squad  drill,  under  command  of  the  right  file, 
four  hours  a  week ;  eight  or  sixteen  of  them,  mounted,  under  com- 
mand of  a  corporal  or  sergeant,  can  later  meet  for  instruction  on 
Saturdays  for  three  hours,  under  all  conditions  of  weather  except 
intense  cold  and  deep  snow.  Platoons  and  troops  should  assem- 
ble once  a  month  and  on  holidays,  for  a  day's  instruction,  includ- 
ing target  practice  with  carbine  and  pistol. 

The  battalions  should  assemble  once  in  three  months ;  and 
once  annually  should  be  called  out  by  the  executive  and  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service  for  two  weeks,  with  excep- 
tional pay  to  enlisted  men,  all  expenses  of  transportation  and 
forage  to  be  met  by  the  general  government. 

It  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  recruit  the  cavalry  of  the  national 
guard  from  the  young  men  of  the  country  and  small  towns,  who 
have  or  can  have  control  of  horses.  These  are  natural  horsemen, 
and  delight  in  feats  of  horsemanship.  They  will  take  pleasure 
in  the  early  mount  no  less  than  in  the  ride  home  along  bridle- 
paths by  night;  they  will  enjoy  a  four-mile  trot  to  join  the 
platoon,  and  a  six  or  ten-mile  jog  to  the  troop  rendezvous. 

This  assembling  of  troops  and  battalions  will  afford  a  pros- 
pect of  as  much  interest  to  the  troopers  as  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live;  and  as  they  wend  their  way  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, both  men  and  horses  will  have  opportunity  for  perfect- 
ing themselves  in  many  details  of  cavalry  exercise.  A  new  in- 
terest will  be  added  to  the  young  man's  life  in  the  country;  he 
will  become  more  attached  to  his  home,  for  with  cavalry  organi- 
zation will  come  cavalry  sports  and  tournaments,  and  a  deeper 
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love  of  the  country  borne,  for  the  defense  of  which  he  is  preparing 
himself.  I  do  not  forget,  in  saying  this,  that  some  States,  notably 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  have  already  some  exceptionally  fine 
cavalry  organizations.  Others  may  be  expected  to  have  the  like 
as  soon  as  the  general  government  shall  offer  to  assist  them.  As 
an  incidental  result,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  time  will  come  when 
the  saddle  horse  and  equitation  will  revive,  and  remain  a  charac- 
teristic of  American  life. 

Every  military  organization  intended  for  actual  service,  or 
having  the  prospect  of  being  called  into  action,  must  have  some 
artillery.  The  national  guard  of  the  United  States,  to  be  effi- 
ciently organized  for  the  possible  task  of  resisting  foreign  inva- 
sion, must  have  under  constant  instruction  in  peace  a  battery  for 
each  2,000  infautry  men,  as  its  minimum  force.  To  secure  this 
important  arm  of  the  military  service  for  the  national  guard 
organization,  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  fully  equipped  and 
horsed,  and  with  shelter  for  horses  and  guns,  should  be  provided 
by  the  general  government  and  placed  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  each  State  adjutant-general.  The  government  should 
moreover  be  authorized  by  law  to  muster  into  the  United  States 
service  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  two  sergeants,  four  corporals, 
and  sixteen  privates  (as  drivers)  for  each  of  these  light  artillery 
batteries,  to  be  responsible  therefor,  and  for  that  constant  instruc- 
tion of  drivers  and  care  and  drill  of  horses  upon  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  light  artillery  depends.  Light  artillery  cannot  be  im- 
provised for  any  purpose,  not  even  for  the  purpose  of  firing  a 
salute.  It  is  a  creation  of  slow  growth,  and  is  of  incalculable 
value  as  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  factor  whenever  and 
wherever  it  appears  upon  the  scene. 

It  is  important,  not  only  to  organize  these  batteries  under  the 
conditions  suggested,  but  to  have  them  under  constant  instruction 
and  occasionally  at  the  firing  range.  The  teams  must  be  exercis- 
ed daily  On  Saturday  afternoons,  without  regard  to  weather, 
during  the  seven  mildest  months  of  the  year,  the  batteries  should 
be  manned  at  drill;  during  the  other  months,  as  often  as  the 
weather  permits.  Once  a  month  there  should  be  a  firing  drill, 
and  once  a  year  all  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  can- 
noneers,   and   enlisted    men   with    exceptional   pay,    should   be 
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mustered  into  the  United  States  service  for  two  weeks,  and  sup- 
plied  amply  with   ammunition   for  target  practice.      Upon  tl 
annual  occasions  concerted  action  between  the  authorities  of  dif- 

:it  States  may  well  be  adopted  to  bring  together  their  respec- 
tive batteries  for  brigade  artillery  drill. 

The  infantry,  the  most  important  organization  of  the  national 
guard  for  State  purposes,  has  been  prevented  from  coming  up 
to  the  full  needs  of  the  general  government  in  case  of  war 
only  by  the  slowness  of  Congress  in  appreciating  its  advantaj_r'> 
for  national  purposes,  and  in  adopting  the  well-considered  and 
practical  recommendations  of  the  National  Guard  Association  of 
1881.  Nearly  all  the  States  have  organized  the  forces  their  laws 
authorize.  Some  have  assembled  their  troops  in  camps  of  instruc- 
tion regimentally ;  but  most  of  them,  wisely,  in  brigade  encamp- 
ments. United  States  inspectors  have  attended  many  of  these 
encampments.  On  the  whole,  the  organization  of  the  guard  in 
the  several  States,  and  the  efforts  for  making  it  a  more  efficient 
instrument  for  defense,  have  awakened  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

This  year  the  War  Department  has,  for  the  first  time,  yielded 
to  the  request  made  by  some  of  the  States  to  permit  United  States 
troops  to  join  their  State  encampments,  in  order  to  exemplify 
the  advanced  results  of  their  military  training  and  discipline, 
and  that  the  national  guard  might  learn  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  customs  of  service  "  (which  constitute  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
army),  and  how  the  regulations  of  field  service  are  carried  out. 

But  one  more  step  is  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  national 
guard  in  the  wray  of  becoming  thoroughly  practical  soldiers^ 
namely,  that  it  be  annually  mustered  into  the  United  States  ser- 
vice in  small  battalions  selected  from  all  the  regiments  of  each 
State,  for  forty  days,  to  participate  with  the  regular  army  in  all 
the  duties  of  field  service  and  maneuvers  on  the  great  plains 
of  the  West  during  the  annual  encampments ;  the  enlisted  men 
receiving  such  exceptional  pay  as  will  render  their  absence  from 
their  professions  and  vocations  not  too  great  a  strain  upon  their 
resources.  In  this  wise  will  the  national  guard  and  the  regular 
army  be  brought  into  accord;  possibly  to  the  great  advantage  of 
both,  certainly  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  government. 

By  the  participation  of  the  general  government  in  the  support 
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of  the  national  guard  as  suggested,  the  nation  will  soon  secure  a 
large  efficient  national  force  of  all  arms  of  the  service,  suitable 
for  every  emergency,  and  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  only 
$2,000,000  annually,  including  $800,000  for  ordnance— a  cost  so 
small  in  comparison  to  the  dignity  it  will  give  the  nation  in 
peace,  or  to  the  strength  it  will  afford  in  war,  that  all  the  people 
will  rejoice  when  such  support  is  given.  Let  us  hope  that  an 
appeal  of  the  people  to  Congress  for  the  protection  of  the  capital, 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  the  great  commercial  cities,  will 
be  answered  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  the 
national  guard. 

J.  C.  Kelton. 


THE   DOMAIN   OF   ROMANCE. 

That  criticism  goes  astray  during  long  periods  of  time,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  the  history  of  literature  and 
art.  For  five  hundred  years  Dictys  was  set  above  Homer.  The 
tradition  of  Malherbe's  alleged  exaltation  of  literary  art  is 
scarcely  extinct  in  France  even  now.  Neither  Shakespeare  nor 
Moliere  found  immediate  and  adequate  critical  recognition. 
To  judge  from  the  current  expressions  of  popular  opinion, 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  and  all  the  rest  of  the  great 
masters  were  as  nothing  compared  with  Millet,  or,  for  that 
matter,  with  Whistler.  Vogues  engendered  by  accident,  and 
kept  in  motion  by  fashion  or  by  the  whim  of  an  influential 
clique,  often  appear  to  be  rooted  in  a  mood  of  civilization,  al- 
though history  and  the  very  nature  of  man  make  the  thing  im- 
possible. Art  is  the  flower  of  human  life,  and,  as  in  plant  life 
the  flower  is  but  a  fine  modification  of  the  leaf,  the  art  bloom  is 
but  the  highest  manifestation  of  man's  development.  No  true 
art  is  ever  a  graft  or  a  parasite,  nor  ever  a  forced  growth  taking 
color  and  quality  under  the  touch  of  self-conscious  manipulators, 
who  model  by  alien  standards  of  ethical  and  aesthetical  limita- 
tion. The  blood  is  the  life,  and  imagination  is  the  blood  of  art. 
In  the  expression,  "creative  art,"  the  adjective  is  a  redundancy, 
for  art  is  creation;  the  artist  is  7zoirjTr^,  a  maker,  an  inventor. 
Shift  formulas  as  we  may,  originality  of  invention  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  works  of  genius.  From 
yEschylus  and  Homer  down  to  Scott  and  Hugo,  the  criterion  has 
been  imaginative  lift,  without  which  no  product  of  art  effort  has 
resisted  the  persistent  acid  of  time.  Looking  down  the  perspec- 
tive of  past  ages,  what  monuments  of  realism  do  we  see  standing 
by  the  way-side,  solid,  uncorroded,  and  still  appealing  successfully 
to  the  human  soul  ?  Not  one.  To  the  genuine  artist  nature  is 
but  a  symbol.  The  infancy  of  graphic  art  was  realism  in  its 
form,   that  is,  it  was  the  crude,  outright  delineation    of  natural 
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objects;  but  the  drawings  were,  -in  the  hands  of  untutored 
genius,  an  expression  of  romance.  Behind  the  stiff,  stolid,  sharp- 
jointed  sketches  stalked  the  spirits  of  heroes  and  demigods. 
The  romance  of  religion,  the  awful  secrets  of  life  and  death,  the 
possible  attainments  of  the  human  being,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
universe  were  more  than  hinted  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  very 
earliest  art.  This  has  been  used  in  the  arguments  of  the  realists 
to  discredit  modern  romance,  and  to  show  that  idealism  is  but  a 
plaything  of  the  world's  childhood;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  children  like  Homer  and  Dante  and  Milton,  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Hugo  have  played 
with  the  bauble  to  some  purpose,  and  still  have  a  moderate  fol- 
lowing, notwithstanding  that  the  recent  "analytical  school"  of 
realists  has  ordered  them  to  cease  their  noise,  and  go  play  in  the 
back  yard  while  the  world  is  studying  "  Daisy  Miller  "  or  admir- 
ing the  dreary  self-seduction  of  "Anna  Karenina." 

What  is  romance,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  almost  full  orb 
of  the  nineteenth  century?  Is  it  mere  fairy  lore,  or  mere  Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer  nonsense  for  the  amusement  of  babes  ?  Scott's 
great  work,  "Ivanhoe,"  is  a  romance;  so  is  Hugo's  uLes  Misera- 
ble ";  so  is  George  Eliot's  "  Romola " ;  and  the  list  may  be 
lengthened  indefinitely  with  such  books  as  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  "David  Copperfield, "  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Dumas's 
stories,  and,  the  realist  critics  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, Balzac's  wonderful  crazy-quilt,  the  "  Comedie  Humaine" 
Poe's  fictions  are  all  romance;  so  are  Hawthorne's;  and,  bar- 
ring certain  stereotyped  peculiarly  French  features,  the  best 
of  Daudet's  stories  are  romance  of  a  very  poetical  sort.  This 
is  saying  nothing  about  Goethe  and  Cervantes  and  all  the  older 
masters  of  romance ;  nor  are  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Sand 
mentioned.  The  realists,  in  defining  their  own  area,  concede 
to  romance  the  domain  it  rightfully  occupies.  Photography 
is  realism ;  everything  else  is  romance.  The  delineation  of  fact 
is  realism;  all  else  is  romance.  What  I  have  seen,  or  touched, 
or  heard,  or  smelt,  or  tasted,  that  I  may  depict;  that  is  real- 
ism, an}^thing  beyond  is  romance.  The  realist  can  indulge  in 
no  theories,  no  inferences;  he  is  an  agnostic;  some  one  must 
pose  for  him  when  he  wishes  to  delineate  a  character  in  fiction ; 
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it  would  be  absolute  romance  if  he  should  ereate  one  out  of  the 
whole  cloth.  Abstract  truth,  immanent  life,  and  prophetic  qual- 
ities of  civilization  have  no  value  in  his  consideration.  Observ- 
able and  classifiable  facts,  motives  quite  soluble  by  analysis,  and 
actions  plainly  referable  to  those  motives  are  the  only  things 
open  to  his  imagination;  all  else  he  relegates  to  the  lumber  loft 
of  mankind's  credulous  infancy.     Thus  the  bower  of  the  modern 

i  or  prose  fictionist  is  become  a  sort  of  clinical  cellar,  smelling 
of  disagreeable  antiseptics,  and  filled  with  the  bodies  of  dead 
people  in  every  stage  of  dissection.  Here  your  grimy  realist 
hacks  and  saws  and  trims  away  in  his  agnostic  search  after  life, 
which  he  and  Professor  Huxley  will  find  at  the  same  moment, 
perhaps,  hidden  in  the  intricacies  of  the  cellular  tissues.  Indeed, 
Zola,  I  believe,  claims  to  have  outstripped  the  distinguished 
biologist,  and  to  have  discovered  the  ultimate  source  of  life  in  a 
Parisian  sewer;  while  Tolstoi  has  demonstrated  that  Christianity, 
when  tested  by  infallible  realism,  is  nothing  but  shiftless  poverty 
steeped  in  communism  and  pessimism. 

Over  against  this  sort  of  thing  romance  defines  itself  more 
clearly  than  any  verbal  phrasing  could  project  it.  The  differ- 
ence between  realism  and  romance  seems  to  be  the  remainder  left 
over  when  delineation  is  subtracted  from  interpretation.  It  is 
idle  to  speak  of  realism  in  art  (as  separated  from  romanticism)  if 
we  admit  that  it  does  more  than  photograph  the  observable  in 
life.  In  the  ancient  literatures  the  function  of  romance  was  to 
idealize  religion,  politics,  and  patriotism,  and  to  make  heroes  and 
demigods  of  men.  The  ordinary  reader  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  deeper  significance  which  scholars  pretend  to  find  in  certain 
classics;  but  even  he  must  feel  that  all  the  strongest  swells  of 
genius  are  but  the  exponents  of  the  civilization  in  which  they 
are  generated.  If  we  agree  that  fiction,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is 
but  an  effort  toward  the  interpretation  of  human  life,  we  shall 
stand  on  solid  ground.  The  interpretation  of  life  must  not  be 
merely  contemporary.  Prophecy  and  retrospect  are  large  ele- 
ments of  any  adequate  art.  Hence  it  is  that  fiction  of  some  sort 
is  as  necessary  to  art  as  is  truth  to  nature;  the  two  must  blend. 
At  best,  the  trajectory  of  human  effort  is  so  curved  that  the  aim 
must  be  hisdi ;    and   the  weakness  of  recent  fiction   is  the  low 
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point  of  aim,  which  insures  a  still  lower  mark  of  attainment. 
Not  that  all  recent  fiction  is  low  or  weak;  my  meaning  must 
be  drawn  from  the  comparisons  I  would  make.  Separating  real- 
ism from  romance,  I  shall  presently  show  that  the  period  between 
1840  and  1880  is  in  fact  the  great  period  of  romantic  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  creative  thought. 

Given  the  chief  cause  of  human  restlessness  in  any  period, 
it  is  easy  to  guess  what  form  of  romance  will  be  precipitated 
from  the  ferment.  Whatever  informs  the  popular  desire,  be  it 
speculative  emprise,  groveling  passion,  scientific  inquiry,  or 
knightly  adventure,  it  will  flash  across  the  sky  of  genius,  and  be 
reflected  back  on  the  world  as  a  presentiment  of  a  reality  after 
which  the  common  mind  deems  it  heroic  to  strive.  If  Theocri- 
tus was  a  realist,  and  Plato  an  idealist  or  a  romancer,  such  they 
were  as  factors  of  a  general  impulse  of  civilization,  each  voicing 
a  mood  of  life,  not  a  mere  personal  bias,  else  they  were  mere 
blind  followers  of  a  vogue.  History  shows  that  what  was  fiction 
yesterday  is  reality  to-day.  It  is  the  highest  function  of  fiction 
to  use  this  foresaying  power  of  romance.  What  is  fiction?  It 
is  the  imaginary  interpretation  of  life.  It  is  not  mere  depiction 
of  life,  for  that  is  history,  not  fiction.  Romance  is  the  transla- 
tion of  the  meanings,  the  forces,  and  the  possibilities  of  life  into 
literature.  So  the  gate  swings  open,  and  we  look  into  a  vast 
domain  whose  autocrat  is  the  human  imagination,  and  whose 
forces  dare  plunge  into  any  abyss  or  storm  any  height  for  the 
sake  of  discovery. 

In  the  day  of  Plato,  or  of  Pythagoras,  it  may  have  been  un- 
derstood that  romance  busied  itself  with  the  profoundest  myster- 
ies of  nature;  but  to-day  it  is  by  the  hardest  effort  that  we  com- 
prehend any  possibility  of  fiction  beyond  a  wild  sensational  melo- 
drama on  one  hand,  or  a  flat,  commonplace  photograph  on  the 
other.  Cicero's  fiction,  the  "  Somnium  Scipionis"  and  that  other 
dream  over  against  it,  wherein  the  Greek  mathematician  imagined 
a  lever  with  which  he  might  tumble  the  earth  around  in  space, 
may  be  taken  as  instances  (the  antipodes  of  typical  modern  in- 
stances) pointing  out  the  direction  in  which  civilization  was 
groping.  In  other  words,  the  imagination  of  an  epoch  speaks 
involuntarily  through  its  typical  genius.      The  many  streams  of 
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contemporaneous  desire  flow  in  converging  lines  to  the  reservoir 
wherein  the  heaven-appointed  interpreter  dipa  his  lips. 

The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  the  critic  is  that  of 
distinguishing  between  the  expression  of  a  mere  vogue  or  popu- 
lar whim,  and  the  voicing  of  a  genuine  "cry  of  the  human," 
composite,  multitudinous,  and  yet  single,  the  highest  meaning 
and  the  most  refined  eflluenee  of  a  civilization.  Realism  is  su- 
perficial, because  it  rejects  what  it  cannot  see;  and  since  vogues 
and  whims  are  on  the  surface  of  life,  it  depicts  these  as  the 
whole  substance  and  meaning  of  current  humanity.  The  con- 
scientious scholar,  reading  back  through  the  ages,  feels  how  inse- 
cure is  the  ground  between  the  torch-bearing  monuments  set  up 
by  genius.  The  flambeaux  of  the  master  interpreters  illuminate 
only  local  spaces  in  the  vast  night  of  the  past ;  but  the  sequence 
of  things,  viewed  logically,  leaves  no  doubt  of  this  one  abiding 
truth:  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human  imagination  in  all  ages 
have  been  toward  the  interpretation,  rather  than  the  transcription, 
of  life.  The  result  has  been  romance  in  one  form  or  another. 
Alexander,  ./Eschylus,  Sappho,  and  Phidias  did  nothing  signifi- 
cant if  we  deny  them  the  romance  which  was  their  motor,  their 
instigation,  their  life;  there  must  have  been  more  than  a  mere 
surface  vogue,  or  a  popular  whim,  acting  as  generator.  A  swell 
of  necessity  lifted  and  bore  forward  the  individual.  Aspiration, 
breathing  from  the  world  of  mankind,  was  the  urging  element. 
In  the  focus  of  a  concentrated  myriad  of  human  desires,  at  the 
glowing  point  where  the  lines  all  blend  into  one  fervid  aspira- 
tion, there  stands  the  genius  of  the  time,  expressing  that  aspira- 
tion in  terms  of  the  current  civilization. 

If  we  pass  from  ancient  to  mediaeval  days  we  feel  art  groping 
in  transition,  working  toward  a  new  form  and  a  new  expression ; 
but  Dante,  Chaucer,  and  Shakespeare  did  not  arrive  until  desire 
had  ripened.  Geologists  say  that  mountain  ranges  have  been 
formed  by  the  shrinking  of  the  earth's  crust ;  the  critics  ought  to 
observe  that  an  upheaval  like  that  of  the  Elizabethan  range  of 
peaks  is  not  the  result  of  cataclysmal  accident,  but  the  outcome 
of  many  years  of  accumulation,  concentration,  intensification, 
and  special  storage  of  desire.     Moreover,  as  gold,  silver,  and  the 
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precious  crystal  stones  come  to  the  surface  of  earth  tli rough 
dyke  veins,  gushing  from  the  molten  heart  of  the  globe,  so  all 
the  isolated  instances  of  romance  are  but  so  many  characteristic 
clarifications  and  solidifieations  of  subtile  passion,  cast  out  of 
the  great  central  furnace  of  the  prevailing  human  desire.  Peter 
the  Hermit  was  as  much  a  realist  as  any  other  propagator  of  a 
world-moving  fiction.  He  caught  the  dream  of  his  time,  as  the 
cloud  catches  the  rainbow,  and  dazzled  men's  eyes  with  it.  I 
deem  it  significant  that  certain  artists  like  Poe  and  Villon, 
though  extremely  original,  have  voiced  no  common  human  aspi- 
ration and  have  not  prophesied,  while  the  Shakespeares  and  the 
Michael  Angelos,  those  insatiable  vampires  who  sucked  dry 
every  vein  of  past  and  contemporary  life,  literature,  and  art, 
those  colossal  plagiarists  and  plunderers  who  made  themselves 
the  safety  valves  of  civilization  in  their  days,  have  expressed  life 
adequately  in  terms  of  romance,  or  rather  in  terms  according 
with  the  volume,  the  force,  and  the  direction  of  the  romantic  as- 
piration then  prevalent.  They  builded  better  than  they  knew ; 
they  were  guided  by  the  underswell  of  stored  force  pressing  up 
from  the  human  deeps  of  a  common  aspiration.  Shakespeare 
snapped  his  fingers  at  realism,  local  color,  synchronisms,  and 
niceties  of  dialect;  he  was  unconsciously  intent  upon  expressing 
current  civilization  in  terms  of  romance. 

Critics  who  take  pride  in  practicality,  are  apt  to  gird  at 
romance,  calling  it  the  refuge  of  the  dreamer  and  the  good-for- 
naught.  In  one  sense  St.  Peter's  is  a  wonderful,  an  incompara- 
ble dream,  frozen  to  the  solidity  and  durability  of  stone.  "  Para- 
dise Lost"  is  certainly  an  immortal  romance,  and  as  much  a 
dream  as  any  romance  could  be.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  the 
realists  and  materialists  here,  but  take  sides  with  them.  Ro- 
mance surely  is  the  altar  whose  horns  the  dreamers  swing;  but 
what  dreamers!  Homer,  Plato,  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Milton,  Shelley,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Hugo, 
Darwin — are  not  these  names  of  colossal  dreamers?  I  fancy  that 
I  can  see  agnostic  ears  pricked  up  at  the  mention  of  Darwin  in 
this  connection ;  but  from  my  point  of  view  it  appears  indisputa- 
ble that  no  other  name  is  so  honorably  or  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  nineteenth-century  romance.     The  tendency  of  civ- 
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ilization  for  a  century  past  has  been  scientific,  and  the  soul  of 
science  has  been  biology.  Slowly  in  the  days  of  Buifon,  Lac& 
pede,  and  Cuvier,  then  with  gradual  acceleration,  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  tending  to  solve  many  mysteries  of  natural  history 
went  on,  and  there  was  engendered  in  the  tissues  of  our  civiliza- 
tion an  all-permeating  curiosity,  a  subtle  longing  to  find  in 
nature  the  explanation  of  nature's  existence.  The  chief  ele- 
ment of  dream  substance,  so  to  speak,  was  biogenesis,  and  the 
larger  mass  of  thinkers  and  observers,  the  world  over,  was  rest- 
less, vigilant,  expectant,  as  if  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  a 
vague,  tenuous  current  held  a  hint  of  some  great  change  about 
to  pass  over  the  world  of  thought.  Life  was  agape  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  romance  of  science.  The  genius  of  little  men  ex- 
pressed itself,  as  it  is  still  doing,  through  analytical  fiction — a 
mistaken  impulse  arising  out  of  a  failure  to  understand  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Darwin,  and  not  the  novelists,  was  to  be  the 
safety  valve  of  the  epoch.  Not  even  Tennyson  could  hold  his 
own.  llugo  battled  like  a  lion,  but  he  went  down;  and  the  piti- 
ful part  of  it  was  that  the  little  realists  thought  it  was  they  who 
had  overcome  him.  They  began  to  yelp  like  jackals  around  the 
great  man's  knees  as  he  lay  dethroned,  and  the  burden  of  their 
barking  was:  " Give  us  commonplace ;  we  are  tired  of  heroics." 
They  could  not  see  that  out  of  a  mass  of  commonplace  Darwin 
had  wrung  the  romance  whose  significance  filled  the  whole  area 
of  life.  The  epoch-interpreter  had  spoken  through  the  "  Origin 
of  Species  "  and  the  "  Descent  of  Man."  The  petty  analytical 
fictions  and  the  smooth  verses  of  mediocrity  fell  dead-born.  But 
some  one  mav  suggest  that  the  world  has  not  taken  the  works  of 
Darwin  for  romance.  Well,  the  world  has  not,  but  that  goes  for 
nothing;  it  remains  true  that  they  are  romance;  nor  does  this 
impair  their  scientific  value.  Truth  is  not  less  true  because  it 
satisfies  the  imagination.  If  Darwin's  theory  is  true,  it  is  so  be- 
cause it  satisfies  the  imagination ;  the  missing  links  of  fact  are 
many  and  important.  Darwin  comes  no  nearer  absolute  proof  of 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  his  masterly  romance  of  the  rocks, 
plants,  and  animals,  than  Hugo  comes  to  proof  of  those  reached  in 
"  Les  Miserables ."  In  the  far  future  the  most  valuable  significance 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  will  attach  to  the  fertilizing  effect  it 
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had  upon  the  imagination  of  its  age;  the  escape  it  gave  to  a 
dangerous  accumulation  of  agnostic  materialism,  which  threatened 
the  destruction  of  Christian  civilization,  will  be  forgotten. 

When  Darwin  appeared,  civilization  was  but  another  name 
for  science,  and  it  was  the  moment  for  the  interpreter  to  proclaim 
the  romance  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  pricked  the  bubble 
and  filled  the  earth  with  its  intangible  contents.  What  a  superb 
turn  of  flattery  it  is  when  a  genius  thus  humors  the  bent  of 
humanity !  The  world,  in  every  age,  needs  an  anodyne,  and  he 
who  can  administer  it  makes  himself  immortal.  Often  the 
soother  is  a  quack  laughing  throughout  eternity,  remembering 
his  trick  and  the  glory  he  won  by  it.  What  did  Darwin  demon- 
strate in  the  "Descent  of  Man?  "  It  is  a  very  little  way  back 
that  he  can  go  without  stumbling;  but  the  great  romancer,  as 
Ruskin  has  suggested,  makes  us  hesitate  to  brush  a  slug  off  our 
lettuce  for  fear  of  doing  violence  to  our  ancestors !  Indeed,  this 
is  a  stately  story,  this  account  of  our  rise  from  some  primal 
germ;  it  is  a  prodigious  romance  with  only  here  and  there  a 
fragment  of  reality  to  support  it;  but  see  how  the  world  has 
leaped  to  meet  it !  Evolution  is  the  catch- word  in  every  by-way 
and  highway  of  life.  Religion,  morals,  politics,  art,  every  force 
of  civilization  is  measured  by  it.  If  evolution  is  the  true  theory 
of  the  descent  of  man,  does  that  affect  the  romance  of  Darwin's 
book?  We  know  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  sublime  guess. 
The  man  was  a  stupendous  genius.  He  felt  the  drift  of  the  age ; 
he  reached  forth  and  gathered  a  million  facts,  leaped  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  then  built  his  vast  synthesis.  One  such  man  and 
one  such  romance  fill  the  measure  of  an  epoch.  Such  lions 
never  hunt  in  pairs. 

The  novelists,  a  self-conscious  and  egotistical  set,  took  it  for 
granted  that  one  of  them  (each  thought  it  surely  must  be  him- 
self) would  fill  Scott's  shoes ;  but  there  was  no  novelist  equipped 
for  interpreting  the  desire  of  the  time.  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot  (the  nineteenth-century  Amazon),  and  Hugo  failed. 
Critics,  finding  all  their  prophecies  broken,  looked  at  one  an- 
other askance  and  began  to  suggest  a  resurrection  of  Balzac. 
Meantime  Charles  Darwin,  amid  his  fossils  and  plants  from  all 
lands  and  his  facts  from  all  observers,  was  mixing  the  draught 
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which  was  to  satisfy  for  the  period  the  chief  longing  of  the 
world.  Now  that  I  suggest  it,  I  wonder  who  will  gainsay  that 
romance  did  not  die  in  1830,  but  only  developed  a  new  form, 
flashed  a  new  light,  and  usurped  a  new  domain.  It  was  from 
reading  (unwittingly)  by  Darwin's  light  that  the  dazed  and  trou- 
bled critics  began  to  worry  Hugo,  thinking  to  clear  the  way 
for  realism;  but  where  is  the  great  realist?  Where  is  he  who, 
in  the  terms  of  this  vaunted  realism,  is  to  depict  civilization  at 
the  culmination  of  our  day?  I  demand  the  name  of  the  realist 
who  in  any  age  was  master,  autocrat,  world-director.  The  man 
with  the  imagination,  the  bold  invader  of  the  region  beyond  the 
limit  of  known  facts,  is  the  one  who  grasps  the  aspirations  of  an 
age  and  commands  irresistibly.  The  earth  was  spinning  down 
Darwin's  groove  of  romance  before  the  critics  knew  what  was 
happening.  It  is  a  lesson  in  art,  it  is  a  rebuke  to  those  who 
have  jeered  at  romance,  it  is  a  precious  compliment  to  our  civili- 
zation, that  one  man's  imagination  has  outweighed  the  aggregate 
realism  of  mankind.  The  lawyer  now  writes  of  the  evolution  of 
law,  the  physician  describes  the  evolution  of  disease,  the  preacher 
discusses  the  evolution  of  religion,  the  historian  traces  the  evolu- 
tion of  governments,  the  philosopher  comments  on  natural  law 
in  the  spiritual  world  and  on  the  beautiful  evolution  of  the  soul. 
What  a  dream  it  all  is!  What  a  pervading,  fascinating  rose 
mist  of  romance!  It  is  the  perfume  of  the  full-blown  bloom  of 
the  age. 

I  should  think  fiction-makers  might  profit  greatty  by  Dar- 
win's method.  It  was  a  double  method ;  the  microscopic  analy- 
sis (the  attention  to  the  most  commonplace  details,  the  worship 
of  facts,  so  boasted  of  by  the  realists)  was  one  lobe,  the  other 
was  stupendous  synthesis.  The  man  knew  the  temper  of 
science  and  cheated  it  by  flattery.  Never  once  did  he  break  the 
dry,  hard  crust  which  incloses  the  formalities  of  scientific  under- 
statement. His  amazing  suggestions  were  put  forth  in  a  mesh  of 
I  srecautions  and  reservations,  but  invariably,  somehow,  they  were 
borne  lovingly  away  in  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  It  was  as 
if  Newton,  after  demonstrating  gravity,  had  propounded  for  the 
first  time  the  theory  of  the  music  of  the  spheres  and  dashed  over 
the  world  the  whole  romance  of  the  universe.     Never  did  genius 
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keep  imagination  so  well  in  hand.  Even  Poe's  "  Gold  Bug"  was 
not  so  circumstantial.  Darwin  showed  us  that  he  who  hides  the 
operations  of  his  own  imagination,  while  he  inflames  almost  un- 
bearably the  imagination  of  his  victims,  is  the  true  genius  of  our 
civilization.  What  wonder  is  it  that,  just  at  the  time  when 
science  was  thus  flowering  forth  in  a  mighty  raceme  of  romance, 
the  smaller  fry  of  geniuses  should  make  the  mistake  of  realism? 
Thev  saw  nothing  of  Darwin's  wizard  work  save  his  lucid  cata- 
logue  of  facts  and  his  half -repressed  statements  of  conclusions ; 
but  they  shrewdly  guessed  that  the  world  was  hungry  for  fiction 
of  the  Darwinian  sort.  It  appeared  very  easy  to  satisfy  public 
appetite  by  writing  novels  on  the  scientific  plan.  They  over- 
looked the  central  secret,  the  romance  inclosed  in  Darwin's  work, 
and  they  refused  to  see  that  the  world  adores  wonders.  They 
saw  Darwin's  petty  analyses ;  they  failed  to  see  his  grand  syn- 
thesis, the  work  of  a  colossal  imagination.  They  groveled  at 
the  mountain's  foot,  never  dreaming  of  the  peaks  that  touched 
the  blue  of  romance.  The  time  is  past  for  any  novelist  to  re- 
deem the  error.  Darwin  has  forestalled  realism.  But  another 
epoch  is  nearly  ready  to  burst  under  the  pressure  of  a  new  desire 
of  civilization.  A  social  ideal  is  to  be  expressed.  The  ferment 
of  democracy  is  growing  furious  and  spreading  far ;  it  has  leav- 
ened the  lump  of  the  world.  We  may  scowl  at  the  nihilists  and 
communists  if  we  like,  but  these  are  noteworthy  manifestations 
of  the  underswell  which  is  to  cast  up  the  interpreter  of  an  ap- 
proaching civilization.  Unlike  Tolstoi,  this  interpreter,  instead 
of  analyzing  society  down  to  poverty  and  squalor,  will  build  pov- 
erty and  squalor  up,  by  a  romantic  synthesis,  to  the  general  level 
of  human  sympathy.  We  have  arrived  at  the  boundary  of  this 
new  domain  of  romance.  The  question  of  an  accounting  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  plebeian  and  the  patrician,  the  bond 
and  the  free,  the  landlord  and  the  tramp,  the  lord  and  the  peas- 
ant, never  before  was  so  infused  into  the  substance  of  human 
life.  What  a  dream  hovers  in  the  air.  What  a  desire  is  gather- 
ing in  the  heart  of  humanity.  We  can  feel  the  shrinking  of  the 
crust  of  the  world,  and  we  know  that  a  mountain  range  is  soon 
to  be  upheaved  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Darwin's  great 
romance  will  be  forgotten  in  the  profound  wonder  of  the  next 
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interpretation  of  life;  for  what  matters  it  whence  we  came,  if  we 
are  never  to  know  whither  we  are  faring?  The  coming  ro- 
nianeer,  whose  advent  the  world  will  hail  with  its  applause,  is  he 
who  shall  interpret  life  in  terms  of  democracy.  Not  Whitman's 
democracy  of  the  nude,  not  the  communist's  low  ideal,  not  the 
anarchist's  lawless  brotherhood;  but  the  democracy  of  love, 
virtue,  charity,  sobriety,  equality.  The  dream  is  to  be  dreamed 
and  its  interpreter  is  to  appear.  Shall  we  realize  it?  Well,  who 
ever  did  realize  romance?  Will  Darwin's  dream  ever  material- 
ize? Romance  is  typical  and  theoretical,  never  real  and  con- 
crete.    It  is  a  meaning,  not  a  substance. 

Maurice  Thompson. 
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Herbert  Spencer  insinuates  in  one  of  his  sociological  works 
that  the  indirection,  the  coquetry,  the  finesse,  nay  all  the  arts 
which  we  find  so  adorable  in  women,  are  modified  forms  of  hy- 
pocrisy. Before  the  advent  of  civilization,  woman  had  in  pure 
self-defense  to  practice  an  elaborate  deception.  In  order  to 
please  her  brutal  lord  and  to  secure  predominance  among  danger- 
ous rivals,  she  had  to  disguise  her  natural  sentiments  and  to  re- 
turn caresses  for  blows  and  smiles  for  discourtesy.  As  she  could 
not  accomplish  her  purposes  by  force,  she  became  an  expert  in 
domestic  diplomacy.  The  craftier,  the  more  guileful,  she  was, 
the  better  were  her  chances  of  survival.  And  thus  it  has  come 
to  pass  that,  though  the  necessity  for  intricate  behavior  is  now 
much  lessened,  women  practice  to-day,  in  a  more  elusive  and  re- 
fined way,  the  arts  which  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  im- 
posed upon  their  barbarous  ancestresses. 

This  is,  as  all  will  admit,  an  unpoetical  theory,  and  a  revolt- 
ing one  to  a  chivalrous  mind.  I,  therefore,  purposely  shield 
myself  behind  the  great  name  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  reproducing 
it.  Though  I  do  not  vouch  for  it  as  true,  I  hold  it  to  be  not 
improbable.  A  number  of  unpleasant  things  will  be  found  in 
the  ancestry  of  every  one  of  us,  if  we  pursue  our  researches  far 
enough  back;  but,  in  my  opinion,  they  redound  to  our  credit, 
rather  than  the  contrary,  if  we  convert  them  into  something  use- 
ful and  agreeable.  When  we  consider  what  malodorous  things 
may  have  been  distilled  into  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  and  the 
lily,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  regret  a  remote  grandmother's 
mendacity  which  in  the  granddaughter  is  evaporated  into  an 
archness  and  witchery,  lending  charm  to  her  speech  and  a  more 
exquisite  flavor  to  her  personality.  I  feel  in  such  a  case  posi- 
tively grateful  to  the  grandmother  for  having  hoodwinked  her 
lord,  and  do  not  question  the  ability  of  the  fair  descendant  to  do 

the  same,  though  without  coming  into  conflict  with  a  single  coni- 
23 
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mandment  of  the  Decalogue.  The  blunt  command,  "  Thou  shalt 
not,"  was,  I  suspect,  meant  for  men  rather  than  for  women;  for  I 
have  known  some  highly-developed  members  of  the  sex  who 
have  been  able  to  wind  in  and  out  among  the  ten  fatal  prohibi- 
tions, coming  dangerously  near  some  of  them,  but  without  get- 
ting entangled  in  any.  There  is  to  them  a  rare  pleasure  in  this 
hazardous  play — which  again  hints  at  an  inherited  complexity  of 
character,  never  wholly  comprehensible  to  men. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  necessity  for  duplicity  of  the 
cruder  sort  has  lessened  and  is  constantly  lessening.  But  it  has 
not  altogether  vanished.  So  long  as  marriage  remains  the  nor- 
mal fate  of  women,  the  vast  majority  of  them  will  and  must  en- 
deavor to  make  themselves  pleasing  to  men.  They  must  con- 
sider primarily,  not  what  they  would  like  to  be,  but  what  men 
would  like  them  to  be.  Because  the  feminine  ideal  for  the 
average  man  is  an  unindividualized  or  but  faintly  individualized 
creature — a  mere  personification  of  the  sex,  as  it  were — the 
majority  of  girls  pay  homage  to  this  unworthy  ideal  by  simulat- 
ing a  clinging  dependence  and  a  featureless  blankness  of  charac- 
ter. They  repress  their  real  selves,  or  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously disguise  them.  Their  education,  which,  in  this  country 
as  elsewhere,  trains  them  in  seeming  rather  than  in  being,  does  not 
aim  to  make  pronounced  and  capable  individuals  of  them  (as  in 
the  case  of  boys),  but  to  develop  them  into  the  accepted,  tradi- 
tional type  of  womanhood  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bible  and  of  the  experience  of  the  ages.  As  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  I  do  not  wish  at  present  to  express  my  opinion. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  women  do  break  away  from  this 
traditional  standard,  as  more  and  more  of  them  do,  they  become 
more  outrees,  more  revolutionary  in  speech  and  conduct  than  men 
similarly  inclined.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this,  or  several 
good  reasons.  If  a  woman  has  the  courage  to  aspire  to  anything 
beyond  the  common  lot,  the  world  puts  her  on  the  defensive,  and 
by  its  hostile  criticism  forces  her  to  account  for  herself,  and 
drives  her  then  by  degrees  into  a  more  extreme  position  than  she 
had  at  first  thought  of  occupying.  For  the  sake  of  a  consistency 
which  we  do  not  demand  of  others,  she  is  obliged  to  antagonize 
doctrines  and  institutions  which  she  had  never  before  thought  of 
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antagonizing,  and  to  define  her  attitude  toward  everything  under 
the  sun,  until  she  becomes  unwholesomely  conscious  in  every 
breath  she  draws. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe  there  is  scarcely  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  woman  who  is  not  content  to  be  a  mere 
embodiment  of  her  sex,  and  who  therefore  by  individual 
aspiration  strives  to  differentiate  herself,  is  tabooed  by  the 
best  society  and  made  the  target  of  cheap  ridicule.  She  may, 
like  Florence  Nightingale  or  Sister  Dora,  be  permitted  to  bear 
more  than  her  part  of  the  world's  burdens,  but  she  is  not 
permitted  to  aspire  for  more  than  her  allotted  share  of  its  privi- 
leges. It  is  not  so  very  long  since  similar  conditions  prevailed 
in  the  United  States;  nay  they  do  to  a  certain  extent  yet  pre- 
vail. But  that  a  very  substantial  progress  has  been  made  is 
nevertheless  certain.  Our  social  conditions  afford  a  wider  scope 
for  individual  development  than  do  those  of  Europe.  One  of  the 
first  observations  which  the  English  or  German  traveler  is  apt  to 
make  after  landing  in  New  York,  is  that  American  women  have 
more  vivacity,  more  character,  more  freedom  of  speech  and  man- 
ners than  the  women  of  England  or  Germany.  That  is  but  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  they  are  more  individualized.  They 
have  a  more  distinct,  and  as  a  rule  a  more  piquant,  flavor  of  per- 
sonality. They  are  not  merely  specimens  of  the  feminine  gender 
more  or  less  attractive,  and  labeled  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
Minnie,  Jennie,  or  Fannie,  but  they  are  primarily  Minnie  and  Jen- 
nie and  Fannie  (though  I  could  wish  they  had  nobler  and  more 
dignified  appellations),  endowed  with  and  modified  b}'  their  fem- 
inine gender.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  types  of  women  are 
here  more  varied  and  more  pronounced  than  in  Europe ;  and  if 
an  experience  of  twenty  years,  devoted  to  discreet  observation 
and  sympathetic  study,  gives  me  a  right  to  judge,  I  should  like 
to  disburden  my  note  books  of  some  more  or  less  pretentious 
sketches  which  are  beginning  to  rebel  against  their  obscurity. 

The  first  woman  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  the  United 
States  (in  1869)  was  a  very  pretty  western  girl,  who  took  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  saying  and  doing  things  which  she  knew 
would  shock  m}-  European  notions  of  propriety.  She  was 
slangy  in  her  speech,  careless  in  her  pronunciation,  and  bent 
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upon  "  having  a  good  time"  without  reference  to  the  prohibitions 
which  are  framed  for  the  special  purpose  of  annoying  women. 
I  was  sometimes  in  danger  of  misinterpreting  her  conduct,  but 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  harm  in  her.  She 
ruled  her  father  and  her  mother,  who  sometimes  interposed  feeble 
objections  to  her  plans  for  her  own  and  my  amusement;  but  the 
end  invariably  was  that  a  puzzled  assent  was  yielded  to  all  her  pro- 
ceedings. She  had  about  as  much  idea  of  propriety  (in  the  Euro- 
pean sense)  as  a  cat  has  of  mathematics.  She  recognized  no  law 
except  her  own  sovereign  will,  and  her  demands  were  usually 
so  emphatic  that  no  one  could  disagree  with  her  without  the  risk 
of  quarreling.  Patriotic  she  was — bristling  with  combativeness 
if  a  criticism  was  made  which  implied  disrespect  of  American 
manners  or  institutions.  She  was  good-natured,  generous  to  a 
fault,  and  brimming  with  energy. 

This  young  girl  is  the  type  of  American  womanhood  which 
has  become  domesticated  in  European  fiction.  She  is  to  French, 
English,  and  German  authors  the  American  type  par  excellence. 
She  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the  French  drama,  and  her  pistol- 
firing  and  her  amusing  rowdyism  relieve  the  monotony  of  many 
a  dull  novel.  Ouida  has  caricatured  her  in  "  Moths  "  and  Sardou 
in  "L^  Oncle  Sam."  Henry  James  ventured  some  years  ago  to 
publish  a  mild  edition  of  her  in  "Daisy  Miller,"  and  outraged 
patriotism  denounced  him  as  a  slanderer  of  his  country,  declar- 
ing that  he  had  libeled  American  womanhood.  I,  too,  in  a  re- 
cent novel,  was  tempted  to  make  a  little  literary  capital  out  of 
my  early  acquaintance  with  this  personification  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  I  was  told  by  a  chorus  of  reviewers  (and 
I  suspected  the  soprano  note  in  most  of  them)  that  the  type  was 
one  of  my  own  invention ;  that  it  did  not  exist  except  in  my 
jaundiced  eye;  that,  if  it  did  exist,  I  had  outrageously  carica- 
tured it ;  and  that  I  had  conclusively  proved  myself  an  alien, 
devoid  of  sympathy  with  the  American  character.  Now,  I  had 
prided  myself  on  having  avoided  the  farcical  exaggerations  of 
my  European  confreres.  I  had  imagined  that  my  "  emancipated 
young  woman  "  was  strictly  true  to  life,  and  that  no  single  trait 
of  her  vivacious  personality  had  been  set  down  in  malice  or  for 
the  sake  of  effect. 
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It  would  seem  odd  indeed,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
novelists  of  all  foreign  countries  have  pounced  upon  this  type  as 
being  peculiarly  American,  if  the  type  had  no  existence.  Such 
unanimity  in  misrepresentation  would  scarcely  be  conceivable, 
unless  they  had  come  together  with  malice  aforethought  and 
agreed  among  themselves  as  to  how  they  were  to  blacken  the 
character  of  cisatlantic  womanhood.  But  if  I  had  been  a  party 
to  such  a  dastardly  plot,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  forfeited 
my  domestic  peace  long  ago ;  for  I  have  furnished  the  most  in- 
contestable proof  possible  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  sentiments 
which  animate  these  wretched  traducers.  I  may,  therefore,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  remark  that  it  need  not  argue  disloyalty  to 
the  Constitution  if  a  novelist  refuses  to  depict  couleur  de  rose  every- 
thing he  sees.  The  independent  young  Americaine  who  pleases 
herself  without  reference  to  the  tastes  of  others,  is  not  a  wholly 
agreeable  phenomenon ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  deny  her  existence. 
She  is  very  prevalent  in  Europe ;  and  though  she  rarely  invades 
the  so-called  best  society  of  our  seaboard  cities,  you  need  only 
go  abroad  or  sufficiently  far  west  to  find  her  in  all  her  glory. 

The  best  society,  it  may  be  observed  in  parenthesis,  is  not 
tne  best  place  to  study  American  types.  The  highest  civiliza- 
tion is  hostile  to  types.  It  tends  toward  uniformity  of  manners, 
rubs  off  angularities  of  conduct,  obliterates  glaring  characteris- 
tics. At  first  glance,  a  New  York  afternoon  tea  does  not  differ 
strikingly  from  a  London  afternoon  tea.  In  both  places  people 
go  to  show  themselves,  half  out  of  vanity,  half  as  a  matter  of 
duty.  They  have  no  expectation  of  being  amused,  nor  are  they 
amused;  but  they  depart  with  the  amiable  fiction  upon  their 
lips  that  they  have  had  "  such  a  delightful  time."  A  certain 
well-bred  hypocrisy  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  social  inter- 
course smooth  and  agreeable.  It  is  one  of  the  last  results  of  civ- 
ilization. The  blunt  sincerity  of  the  frontiersman  stamps  him 
as  a  barbarian.  "Women  of  the  Sarah  Althea  Hill  variety  flour- 
ish yet  in  the  extreme  West,  and  are  typical  of  a  rude  semi- 
barbarous  social  condition.  They  are  glaring  illustrations  of  our 
social  history  which  reveal  more  than  would  a  hundred  pages  of 
eloquent  text.  But  even  in  California  that  type  of  woman  has 
ceased  to  excite  admiration :    and  when  it  is  no  longer  admired 
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it  will  soon  become  extinct.  I  have  heard  Californians  declare 
that  it  never  had  any  existence  except  in  the  newspapers ;  and 
of  course  I  meekly  acquiesced,  knowing  that  Californians  carry 
an  incontrovertible  argument  in  their  hip  pockets.  But  leaving 
that  question  an  open  one,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  standard 
of  conduct  which  demands  self-restraint  and  repression  of  pic- 
turesque eccentricities  is  slowly  traveling  westward,  and  will  ere 
long  make  us  sigh  for  the  dear  old  days  of  romance  immortal- 
ized by  Bret  Harte  and  by  the  dime  novel. 

There  is,  however,  a  type  of  American  womanhood,  by  no 
means  devoid  of  cisatlantic  flavor,  which  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  march  of  civilization.  She  is  indeed  an  agent  of  civili- 
zation and  a  most  powerful  one.  I  met  her  for  the  first  time  in 
1869,  and  have  been  meeting  her  daily  ever  since.  Though  she 
may  object  to  the  name,  I  shall  call  her  the  Aspiring  Woman. 
As  a  rule  she  is  not  handsome,  and  she  is  not  conspicuous  for 
taste  in  dress.  She  regards  dress  and  all  other  things  which 
have  no  bearing  upon  her  intellectual  development  as  being  of 
no  consequence.  .It  would  be  impossible  to  arouse  her  enthusi- 
asm by  a  French  bonnet,  and  the  shrill  little  ejaculations  of  rap- 
ture in  which  other  women  compass  a  world  of  meaning  (or  the 
opposite)  are  not  found  in  her  vocabulary.  She  rebukes  you 
with  a  glance  of  mild  reprobation  if  you  indulge  in  "  frivolous 
talk  "  or  refer  to  any  physical  traits  in  a  member  of  her  sex. 
There  is  no  affectation  in  this;  it  is  rather  the  result  of  a  long 
puritanic  descent,  and  amounts  to  a  second  conscience.  She 
knows  the  flesh  only  as  something  to  be  mortified,  and  though 
she  may  have  abandoned  the  scriptural  grounds  for  the  mortifi- 
cation, she  is,  in  the  midst  of  her  consciousness  of  evil,  so  good 
as  almost  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  commandments.  I  have 
known  her  skeptical  and  I  have  known  her  religious ;  but  skep- 
ticism sat  lightly  upon  her,  like  a  divestible  garment,  and  could 
not  conceal  her  innate  goodness.  She  is  frequently  anaemic,  and 
in  New  England  inclines  to  be  flat-chested.  The  vigor  of  her 
physical  life  usually  leaves  much  to  be  desired ;  and  poverty  of 
diet  in  ascetic  ancestors  has  often  reduced  her  vitality,  making 
her  undervalue  the  concerns  of  the  flesh  and  overvalue  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.     I  purposely  qualify 
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these  statements,  and  do  not  represent  them  as  being  invariably 
true.  The  aspiring  woman  is  so  extensive  and  numerous  a 
species  that  it  naturally  embraces  many  varieties.  The  variety 
I  have  described  is  a  conspicuous  one,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  There  is  one  trait,  however,  which  they  all  have  in  com- 
mon; they  are  all  bent  upon  improving  themselves,  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  When  they  indulge  in  anything  frivolous,  it 
is  always  from  a  utilitarian  motive.  Thus  I  remember  once 
dancing  a  waltz  with  an  aspiring  young  woman.  Just  as  we 
swung  out  upon  the  floor  she  exploded  this  query  in  my  ears : 
"Now,  won't  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me,  just  in  a  few  words, 
the  gist  of  Spinoza's  '  Ethics.' '  It  did  not  surprise  me  afterward 
to  learn  that  she  danced  because  it  was  good  for  the  digestion. 
And  her  dancing  was  what  might  have  been  expected ;  it  was  a 
conscientious  exercise.  At  every  bar  of  the  music  she  empha- 
sized the  time  with  a  jerk,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  help  me  along. 

If  there  is  any  single  trait  which  radically  distinguishes 
Amercan  society,  as  a  whole,  from  European  society,  it  is  a  uni- 
versal hopefulness  and  aspiration.  The  European  Philistine, 
though  he  may  rot  be  content  with  his  lot,  rarely  thinks  of  ris- 
ing above  the  station  to  which  he  was  born.  Society  appears 
so  fixed  and  unyielding  that  it  seems  like  presumption  on  his 
part  to  defy  its  prejudice.  It  requires  a  very  exceptional  cour- 
age, therefore,  and  talents  of  a  high  order,  to  aspire  successfully. 
But  in  the  United  States  aspiration  is  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion. The  man  who  is  content  to  remain  what  he  is,  who  does 
not  expect  to  rise  to  some  dizzy  height  of  wealth  or  of  fame, 
was  until  recently  a  rara  avis  in  the  western  States.  And  as  for 
the  young  women,  they  were  animated  by  an  ambition  which  in 
many  cases  was  pathetic.  I  met,  during  my  sojourn  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  daughters  of  farmers  and  mechanics  who  were  culti- 
vating themselves  in  secret,  groping  their  way  most  pitifully, 
without  help  or  guidance,  and  often  gulping  the  most  abomin- 
able slops  under  the  impression  that  they  were  being  intellect- 
ually nourished. 

The  young  woman  who  cultivates  poetry  under  the  most  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  and  perhaps  finally  publishes  a  pitiful 
little  volume  at  her  own  expense,  is  a  butt  for  newspaper  ridi- 
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cule;  but  to  me  she  is  a  pathetic  character.  If  there  were  not 
in  her  a  spark  of  the  Promethean  fire,  she  would  not  expend  so 
much  vital  energy  and  deluded  hope,  in  the  face  of  many  dis- 
couragements, on  her  clumsy  or  insipid  rhymes.  She  may,  in- 
deed, be  a  conceited  pretender;  but  the  probabilities  are  nine 
to  one  that  she  is  something  better.  Having  had  no  opportuni- 
ties for  culture  beyond  such  as  the  district  school  offers,  she 
has,  of  course,  no  chance  of  succeeding.  A  utilitarian  would 
advise  her  to  throw  her  verses  into  the  fire,  to  tuck  up  her 
skirts,  and  to  help  her  mother  scrub,  darn,  and  wash  dishes. 
Such  a  counselor  would  be  worthy  of  attention.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  he  would  find  that  the  mother  would  object  to 
the  help  (for  she  is,  as  a  rule,  proud  of  her  daughter's  unusual 
accomplishments) ;  and,  secondly,  something  valuable  would  van- 
ish out  of  American  life,  if  all  the  misguided  and  largely  futile 
aspiration  were  lost  which  constitutes  the  tragedy  and  the  dig- 
nity of  thousands  of  narrow,  toilsome  lives.  When  the  failure 
is,  at  last,  tacitly  acknowledged  and  the  hope  of  success  aban- 
doned, something  yet  remains,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
hostile  critics  and  an  indifferent  public.  This  may  be  a  mere 
heightened  self-respect,  with  a  touch  of  defiance,  or  it  may  be 
the  lifting  of  the  character  to  a  higher  plane  than  it  would  have 
reached  without  the  futile  aspiration.  Women  who  have  passed 
through  an  experience  of  this  sort  transfer,  when  they  become 
mothers,  their  ambition  to  their  children,  and  will  make  any  sac- 
rifice in  the  hope  of  enabling  their  sons  to  attain  what  they 
missed.  It  is  a  priceless  blessing  to  a  man  to  have  had  such  a 
mother;  and  all  over  this  country  they  are  scattered  in  log  huts 
and  farm  houses,  in  tenements  and  in  brown-stone  fronts. 

I  have  often  endeavored,  after  each  return  from  a  European 
pilgrimage,  to  make  clear  to  myself  wherein  the  charm  of 
American  women  consists.  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  charm  of 
womanhood,  for  that  is  universal;  but  something  superadded, 
depending  upon  climate  and  social  conditions,  which  lends  to  it  a 
heightened  flavor,  a  more  exquisite  bouquet.  I  have  always 
sympathized  with  the  perverter  of  Pope  who  declared  that  the 
noblest  study  of  mankind  is  woman ;  and  of  all  womankind  no 
variety  better  repays  sympathetic  and  discriminating  study  than 
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the  American.  For  the  purposes  of  the  sociologist  no  less  than 
those  of  the  novelist,  women  are  unquestionally  more  interesting 
than  men;  and  in  particular  American  women  are  more  interest- 
ing than  American  men.  As  a  leisured  class  (comparatively 
speaking),  they  have  more  time  to  cultivate  the  amenities  of  life 
than  have  their  husbands  and  brothers.  They  read  more;  and 
a  larger  proportion  than  will  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  have  interests  beyond  dress  and  social  tittle-tattle.  Some 
few  have  vigorous,  well-trained  intellects,  and  naturally  feel  their 
superiority  to  the  majority  of  the  men  with  whom  they  associate. 
They  then  rashly  conclude  that  women,  as  a  rule,  are  the  intel- 
lectual superiors  of  men,  or  would  be  if  the  same  opportunities 
of  education  were  afforded  them;  and  presently  we  find  them  in 
woman-suffrage  conventions,  petitioning  legislatures  and  agitating 
for  social  reform.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
these  heroic  protagonists  or  to  underestimate  the  value  of  their 
labors.  Though  I  do  not  sympathize  with  some  of  their  aims, 
I  cannot  but  admire  their  intrepidity,  their  fortitude,  their  noble 
enthusiasm.  The  influence  of  their  work  is  good,  and  we  could 
ill  afford  to  dispense  with  it.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however, 
that  they  forfeit  much  of  that  charm  which,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world,  constitutes  to  the  benighted  male  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  sex. 

I  believe  there  is  inherent  in  all  women  what  may  be  called, 
without  any  invidious  inference,  a  yearning  for  the  common- 
place— for  the  normal  lot.  Those  who  protest  most  strenuously 
against  the  injustice  of  society  to  their  sex,  are  as  a  rule  willing 
to  exchange  their  uncomfortable  prominence  for  the  contented 
obscurity  of  a  domestic  hearth.  If  it  were  possible  to  explore 
their  innermost  hearts,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  that  they 
have  an  underlying  respect,  not  to  say  fondness,  for  the  tyranny 
which  they  justly  denounce.  Madame  de  StaeTs  willingness  to 
exchange  all  her  fame  and  intellectual  superiority  for  Madame 
de  Eecamier's  gift  of  pleasing,  is  the  most  profoundly  womanly 
trait  recorded  of  that  brilliant  amazon.  In  the  correspondence 
of  George  Eliot,  too,  there  is  a  regretful  acceptance  of  the  emi- 
nence that  is  thrust  upon  her;  and  in  her  personal  life  a  kind  of 
reversed  aspiration  is  perceptible,  a  yearning  for  the  ordinary  ties- 
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of  ordinary  women — for  love,  dependence,  self-surrender.  The 
apparent  aberrations  of  her  career  are  easily  accounted  for  on 
this  hypothesis. 

As  regards  this  fundamental  characteristic,  American  women 
do  not  differ  from  their  sisters  the  world  over.  The  point  in 
which  they  do  differ  is  chiefly  a  certain  intellectual  alertness, 
an  adaptability,  a  readiness  to  apply  their  minds  quickly  to  any 
new  topic,  a  mental  resonance  which  responds  promptly  to  a  deft 
touch.  This  accounts  largely  for  the  charm  they  exercise  over 
foreigners.  The  proportion  of  truly  delightful  women,  well- 
bred,  sympathetic,  and  intelligent,  is  larger  in  the  best  society  of 
our  great  cities  than  in  society  of  a  corresponding  grade  in  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Germany.  In  stateliness,  dignity,  and  finish  of 
manner,  the  aristocracy  of  the  old  world  naturally  excel  them ; 
but  it  is  marvelous  to  observe  the  readiness  with  which,  when 
they  marry  noblemen,  they  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings and  beat  "  the  daughters  of  a  hundred  earls  "  on  their 
own  ground.  They  become  grandes  dames  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  yet  without  losing  their  American  cleverness,  delicacy, 
and  piquancy  of  style.  Some  of  the  grandest  ladies  one  meets 
in  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  the  sight  of  whom  awakens 
a  sneaking  admiration  for  feudalism  and  a  dim  disloyalty  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  turn  out,  on  inquiry,  to  be  trans- 
planted American  heiresses.  And  yet  no  one  would  have  be- 
lieved, without  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  this  combination  of 
graciousness  and  dignity,  these  delicate  gradations  of  cordiality 
and  reserve,  this  consummate  skill  in  dealing  with  nice  questions 
of  etiquette,  could  have  sprung  from  the  soil  of  democracy. 

American  ladies  at  home,  though  their  native  tact  usually 
comes  to  their  rescue,  rarely  possess  in  the  same  degree  this 
adroitness.  We  have  not  yet  gotten  through  the  imitative  stage 
in  our  social  customs  and  observances,  and  no  one  who  has  an 
alien  model  in  view  can  behave  with  perfect  naturalness  and 
security.  The  English  yoke  sits  heavily  upon  that  part  of  New 
York  society  which  claims  to  be  "the  best,"  and  upon  the  girls 
in  particular.  That  distressing  hand-shake  with  the  elbow  raised 
at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  is  one  of  the  most  recent  importa- 
tions, and   is   largely  affected  by  debutantes,  who  actually  pride 
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themselves  on  having  gotten  "  the  latest  thing."  The  rule  not  to 
introduce,  for  which  we  are  also  indebted  to  London,  is  another 
heavy  incubus,  which  strangles  conversation  and  produces  awk- 
wardness and  misery.  But  the  women  who  make  it  a  point  to 
be  abreast  of  London  in  all  these  more  or  less  arbitrary  observ- 
ances, are  apparently  unaware  that  they  are  robbing  themselves 
of  their  highest  charm  when  they  are  no  longer  frankly  American. 
It  is  their  national  flavor,  refined  by  intelligence  and  culture, 
which  makes  them  a  power  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and 
they  should  have  the  courage  to  be  proud  of  this  nationality, 
and  to  show  their  pride  in  it  by  abandoning  their  attitude  of 
social  dependence  upon  Great  Britain. 

Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 
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DIVORCE   IN"   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enlarge  upon  the  evils  of 
the  American  system  of  divorce.  They  are  already  notorious, 
and  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  thoughtful  men.  In 
March,  1887,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  and  the  collection  of  statistics  in 
the  various  States.  The  work  has  been  well  accomplished,  and  a 
voluminous  report,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  commissioner  of  labor,  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Senate,  and  printed.  It  contains  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of 
the  States  relating  to  marriage  aud  divorce,  and  a  full  and  clear 
compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  subject  in  all  its  phases. 
Whoever  cares  to  know  the  proportions  which  the  business  of 
divorce  has  attained  in  this  country,  can  satisfy  his  curiosity  by 
referring  to  the  book.  It  appears  that  in  the  20  years  from  1867 
to  1886,  inclusive,  there  were  granted  in  the  United  States  (4  per 
cent,  of  the  counties  not  included)  328,716  divorces.  The  rate 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  States.  Illinois  leads  the  way 
with  36,072,  Ohio  is  a  good  second  with  26,327,  Indiana  returns 
25,193,  and  Michigan  18,433.  Some  of  the  smaller  States  have 
done  as  well  in  proportion ;  Rhode  Island  offering  the  respecta- 
ble number  of  4,462,  New  Hampshire  4,979,  and  Maine  10,248. 
But  these  numbers  are  not  to  be  equalized  through  the  }^ears 
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covered  by  the  report,  because  it  is  shown  that  during  the  whole 
time  divorce  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  increase  of  population,  having  gained  more 
than  150  per  cent,  between  1867  and  1886.  The  statistics  for 
1886,  the  last  year  covered  by  the  report,  show  that  25,535 
divorces  were  granted  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  South 
Carolina,  where  no  divorce  law  exists.  This  rate  for  20  years, 
even  if  the  steady  increase  that  had  taken  place  up  to  that  year 
had  suddenly  ceased,  would  give  510,700  divorces,  in  place  of 
the  328,716  reported  for  the  20  years  preceding.  But  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rate  of  increase  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed  has  been  in  any  degree  checked.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  business  is  everywhere 
accelerating,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ratio  of  increase  is  also 
steadily  enlarging.  The  number  of  courts  in  the  United  States 
in  which  divorces  are  granted  is  about  3,000;  and  it  is  likely 
that  during  the  present  year,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  not  less 
than  35,000  divorces  will  be  granted,  almost  entirely  among  the 
Protestant  white  population.  The  proportion  of  divorces  to 
marriages  varies  materially  in  different  States,  and  in  seven  runs 
from  1  in  20  to  1  in  7.  These  figures  of  course  take  no  account 
of  the  applications  for  divorce  which  fail  of  success.  While 
relatively  the  largest  share  succeed,  the  number  of  those  that  fail 
is  considerable.  In  these  cases  separation  always  takes  place 
between  the  parties,  and  the  marriage  is  usually  as  effectually 
broken  up  by  the  divorce  proceedings  as  if  the  decree  was  actu- 
ally granted. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  leading  facts,  which  acquire  great 
additional  force  when  pursued  into  their  details,  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  whole  business  is  a  disgrace  to  our  country  and  an 
alarming  menace  to  social  order.  Whether  it  be  the  fruit  or  the 
accompaniment  of  free  institutions,  free  education,  and  free  re- 
ligion, it  is  manifest  that  there  is  something  in  these  facts  that 
requires  correction.  It  is  remarkable  that  divorce  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  States  where  churches  are  most  numerous,  educa- 
tional machinery  most  elaborate,  and  the  theory  of  morality 
maintained  at  its  highest  point.  The  institution  of  the  family  is 
the  beginning  of  government  and  the  foundation  of  society.     In 
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proportion  as  that  is  permanent,  sound,  and  wholesome,  so  will 
be  the  framework  that  is  reared  upon  it.  As  the  family  tie  be- 
comes loose  and  precarious,  and  signifies  only  a  union  hastily 
formed,  easily  broken,  and  lightly  regarded,  all  the  moralities  on 
which  the  social  system  rests  must  depreciate  and  decay. 

But  the  point  to  which  these  suggestions  are  intended  to  be 
addressed,  is  not  the  consequences  of  the  disease,  but  the  remedy 
for  it.  What  can  be  done,  if  anything  can  be  done,  to  stem  a 
tide  already  so  high  and  which  is  rising  so  fast?  This  question 
is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  wise 
and  christian  men  for  several  years  past.  An  organization 
known  as  the  National  Divorce  League  has  been  for  some  time 
in  operation,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  reform  of  the  divorce 
system.  It  is  largely  to  this  association  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  important  step  taken  by  Congress  in  providing  for  the  report 
that  has  been  mentioned,  which  enables  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  first  time  to  see  distinctly  the  actual  proportions  of 
this  system,  and  the  speed  with  which  its  results  are  taking 
place.  Other  good  work  has  been  done  by  the  league  in  ef- 
forts toward  legislation  in  various  States,  some  of  which  have 
been  successful,  introducing  salutary  restrictions  in  divorce 
proceedings.  But  these  exertions  do  not  answer  the  purpose. 
Useful,  undoubtedly,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect.  Despite  them,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  the  rate  of  divorce  has  continued 
to  increase,  and  without  perceptible  check  anywhere.  It  is 
manifest  that  if  the  disease  is  to  be  arrested,  some  remedy  far 
more  thorough  and  radical  will  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  brought  up  to  the  point  of  adopting  and  maintain- 
ing it.  I  venture  to  suggest,  as  the  result  of  a  long  observation 
of  judicial  proceedings  in  this  class  of  cases,  that  the  remedy  will 
be  found  in  the  entire  abolition  of  the  sort  of  divorce  that  allows 
the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  to  marry  again. 

That  legal  means  must  always  be  provided  by  which  separa- 
tion may  be  obtained  between  husbands  and  wives  in  proper 
cases,  the  custody  of  children  provided  for,  and  just  provision 
made  for  the  support  of  an  injured  wife,  as  well  as  for  the  relief 
of  an  injured  husband  from  liability  for  the  expenses  of  an  un- 
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worthy  wife,  is  plain  enough.  Such  is  the  separation  known 
in  the  law  as  a  divorce  a  raensa  et  thoro.  It  is  a  divorce  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  effectual  as  any,  except  that  it  does  not 
allow  either  party  to  contract  a  second  marriage  while  the  other 
party  is  living.  The  question  is  not  whether  divorce  laws  shall 
exist,  but  whether  they  shall  permit  the  divorced  parties  to  re- 
marry. Here,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  the  main  spring  of 
the  whole  mischief.  If  that  right  were  taken  away,  nine  tenths. 
perhaps  ninety -nine  hundredths,  of  the  divorce  cases  that  now 
crowd  the  calendar  of  the  courts  and  pollute  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  would  at  once  disappear.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other  or  both  to 
remarry  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  proceeding.  A  certain 
proportion  of  cases  would  still  remain  in  which  divorce  would 
be  necessary,  but  it  would  be  very  small.  No  lawyer  or  judge 
who  has  given  attention  to  the  course  of  this  business  can  doubt 
that  the  bulk  of  it  would  vanish  at  once,  if  the  law  should  pre- 
sent to  the  parties  the  alternative  either  to  live  together  or  to  live 
single  so  long  as  they  both  should  survive. 

On  the  subject  of  divorce  a  vinculo,  that  is,  such  a  divorce 
as  admits  of  remarriage,  two  theories  have  prevailed.  One  is 
that  it  should  be  granted  only  for  adultery.  The  other,  that  it 
should  be  allowed  as  well  for  any  other  cause  whenever,  by  the 
fault  of  one  party  and  without  the  fault  of  the  other,  a  continu- 
ance of  the  union  has  become  impossible,  or  so  nearly  intolerable 
that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  required.  What  and  how  many 
causes  should  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the  latter  category, 
is  a  question  on  which  there  is  naturally  a  wide  variance  of  opin- 
ion ;  and  the  statutes  of  different  States  answer  it  in  very  differ- 
ent ways. 

The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  divorce  a  vinculo  for  adultery- 
alone,  base  their  views  on  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  precept  of 
Christ  as  given  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  upon  the  idea  that 
some  moralists  entertain  of  the  peculiar  heinousness  of  that 
offense  against  the  marriage  relation,  as  compared  with  any 
other.  In  the  text  of  St.  Matthew,  Christ  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  save  for  fornication, 
and  shall  marry  another,   committeth  adultery."      But  in   the 
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Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  the  words  here  italicized  are 
omitted,  and  the  language  as  there  given  is  a  distinct  condemna- 
tion of  the  putting  away  a  wife  for  any  cause  whatever,  and 
marrying  another.  By  what  authority,  intelligible  to  a  layman,  is 
the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  accepted  and  that  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  rejected?  Both  cannot  be  right.  Is  it  more  likely 
that  the  two  are  mistaken  than  the  one?  This  argument  in 
favor  of  divorce  and  remarriage,  might  therefore  be  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  remark  that  it  is  not  made  out  that  Christ  ever 
used  the  language  on  which  it  is  based.  Such  is  the  view  that 
has  always  been  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and 
however  inclined  a  good  Protestant  may  be  on  general  principles 
to  reject  the  interpretation  of  his  theological  opponents,  it  is 
easier  to  reject  than  to  confute  it. 

But  even  if  the  report  of  St.  Matthew  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  true  one,  the  proposal  to  base  legislation  at  this  day  upon  its 
words,  without  regard  to  the  very  different  circumstances  undei 
which,  and  the  very  different  purpose  for  which,  they  were 
spoken,  is  one  that  will  hardly  survive  serious  examination. 
Divorce  among  the  Jews  at  that  time  was  practically  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and  was  in  no  respect  a  legal  remedy. 
It  was  not  at  all  in  reference  to  any  proceeding  under  the  civil 
law  that  Christ  uttered  the  language  in  question.  How  scrupu- 
lously he  refrained,  in  his  ministry  upon  earth,  from  interference 
with  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  with  any  legal  or  political  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  was  illustrated  when  he  said:  "Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's,  and  unto  Cod  the  things  that 
be  God's."  It  would  hardly  be  claimed  upon  any  other  subject 
than  this,  that  modern  legislation  should  be  dictated  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  texts.  It  would  not  be  generally  agreed  that 
there  should  be  no  legal  means  for  the  recovery  of  personal  prop- 
erty because  Christ  said:  " If  a  man  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him 
have  thy  cloak  also."  Nor  that  assault  and  battery  should  not  be 
actionable  because  it  was  in  like  manner  declared :  "If  a  man 
smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  The 
opponents  of  capital  punishment  do  not  consider  themselves  an- 
swered by  the  text  that  says:  "Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  let  his  blood  be  shed  ";  nor  if  that  were  all  that  is  to 
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be  urged  in  reply  to  them,  could  it  be  reasonably  claimed  that 
they  are  answered.  The  advocates  of  prohibition  have  not  re- 
garded it  as  fatal  to  their  scheme  that  Christ  turned  water  into 
wine,  to  furnish  a  wedding  party  who  had  consumed  what  Lad 
been  previously  provided;  and  those  who  propose  a  regulated 
license  system  do  not  maintain  that  its  propriety  is  sufficiently 
established  by  the  performance  of  that  miracle.  It  will  not  be 
contended  that  adultery  is  a  light  and  venial  offense  because 
Christ  passed  no  harsher  judgment  upon  the  woman  whose  guilt 
was  clear,  than  to  say  to  her:  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go, 
and  sin  no  more."  Nor  will  it  be  admitted  that  meekness  is 
necessary  to  entitle  an  heir  at  law  to  succeed  to  an  estate  be- 
cause it  has  been  said:  "  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."  It 
was  formerly  urged  in  behalf  of  slavery  that  it  encountered  no 
rebuke  from  Christ,  though  prevailing  in  his  time  on  earth  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent ;  and  that  it  had  the  actual  approval  of 
St.  Paul.  But  very  few  Christians  deemed  this  argument  decis- 
ive in  favor  of  the  American  institution.  It  is  in  no  sense  to 
disparage  the  excellence  of  scriptural  precepts  to  say  that  upon 
questions  of  modern  law  they  are  not  conclusive  authorities,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  justly  applied  to  purposes  for  which  they 
were  not  intended  and  to  which  they  are  not  applicable.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  reflecting  minds,  that  the  allowance  of  divorce  and 
remarriage  for  adultery  alone,  and  not  for  other  causes  by  which 
equal  guilt  has  brought  upon  equal  innocence  the  same  result, 
cannot  be  maintained,  unless  some  other  reason  can  be  given  for 
it  than  the  verse  from  St.  Matthew. 

That  adultery  is  a  crime  so  specially  heinous  that  it  should 
have  a  greater  legal  effect  upon  the  marriage  relation  than  other 
offenses  which  equally  destroy  it,  is  another  proposition  that  will 
be  found  difficult  to  support  by  any  such  course  of  reasoning  as 
judicial  conclusions  usually  result  from. 

If  a  proceeding  for  divorce  were  a  measure  designed  for  the 
punishment  of  the  offender,  the  question  of  the  relative  criminal- 
ity of  the  offense  would  be  properly  open  for  consideration.  But 
sueh  is  not  its  nature.  It  is  simply  a  private  action  by  the  ag- 
grieved party  to  obtain  the  relief  afforded  by  a  dissolution  of  the 
marriage.     If  the  charge  is  such  as  should  be  criminal  by  statute, 
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it  can  be  made  so ;    and  the  guilty  party  can  be  prosecuted  and 
punished  quite  irrespective  of  any  proceedings  for  divorce. 

The  relative  moral  status  of  dissimilar  crimes  suggests  an  in- 
quiry which  there  are  no  means  of  answering.  It  is  one  of  those 
questions,  precious  to  casuists,  which  have  the  advantage  of  end- 
less discussion  without  danger  of  a  decision.  That  some  crimes 
are  of  much  greater  enormity  than  others,  is  readily  perceived. 
But  there  still  remains  a  very  large  number  that  it  is  difficult  to 
compare.  Whether  robbery  is  worse  than  arson,  or  arson  than 
forgery,  or  forgery  than  abduction,  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  circumstances  that  give  character  to  the  particular  case.  In 
all  serious  offenses  it  is  easy  enough  to  suppose  cases  of  extreme 
aggravation  or  of  extreme  palliation.  Without  at  all  underrat- 
ing the  moral  guilt  of  adultery,  and  whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  it  by  those  whose  conceptions  of  personal  purity  are  the 
most  exalted,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  in  its  legal  character  and 
effect  it  is  a  greater  crime  against  a  wife  that  her  husband  should 
have  committed  an  act  of  infidelity,  than  that  he  should  have 
made  an  assault  upon  her  with  intent  to  murder,  or  should  have 
rendered  her  life  intolerable  by  a  long  series  of  brutal  cruelties 
or  by  excessive  and  incurable  intemperance,  or  without  excuse 
should  have  deliberately  deserted  her,  or  brought  about  the  same 
result  by  commission  of  some  felony  that  consigned  him  to  a 
prison  for  a  term  of  years.  Moralists  may  draw  casuistical  and 
mystical  distinctions  between  the  relative  guilt  of  these  offenses, 
but  the  practical  sense  of  mankind  will  reject  them  in  the  busi- 
ness of  law-making.  In  many  states,  as  in  England,  adultery  is 
not  an  indictable  offense.  Where  indictable,  it  is  not  usually 
made  a  felony  or  punished  with  great  severity.  In  England, 
adultery  in  the  husband  is  not  a  ground  for  divorce,  unless  ac- 
companied with  aggravation  or  cruelty.  It  is  only  in  America 
that  a  divorce  can  be  obtained  by  a  wife  for  a  single  act  of  adul- 
tery, perhaps  brought  to  light  by  the  exertions  of  detectives,  and 
established  upon  conflicting  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury 
who  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  an  attractive  woman  to  get 
rid  of  a  disagreeable  husband  so  as  to  try  the  lottery  of  marriage 
again.  That  the  offense  on  the  woman's  part  is,  for  very  obvi- 
ous reasons,  a  more  heinous  one,  has  in  all  ages  been  universally 
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conceded.  And  that  is  the  ground  of  the  distinction  in  this  re- 
spect between  the  English  and  the  American  law  of  divorce. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  of  that  sort  among  respectable  mar- 
ried women,  where  the  hubsand  himself  has  not  been  in  some 
way  in  fault,  are  very  rare. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  plain  enough  that  divorce  a  vinculo 
should  be  granted  for  adultery,  so  long  as  it  is  granted  at  all, 
it  is  clear  that  it  can  never  be  generally  restricted  to  that  cause 
alone.  The  justice  of  such  a  restriction  cannot  be  vindicated, 
and  will  not  be  conceded.  If  it  is  right  and  expedient  to  give 
to  a  person  whose  husband  or  wife  has  been  guilty  of  this 
offense,  the  right  to  marry  again,  how  can  that  privilege  be 
denied  to  one  whose  marriage  relation  has  been  rendered  equally 
intolerable  or  impossible  of  continuance  by  the  equally  grave 
fault  of  the  other  party?  Wherever  the  line  may  be  drawn  by 
different  legislatures  between  the  catises  that  do  and  those  that 
do  not  amount  to  a  destruction  of  the  nuptial  tie,  so  long  as 
marriage  is  treated  as  a  civil  contract,  to  be  regulated  by  law,  it 
is  idle  to  expect  that  where  such  destruction  is  deemed  to  have 
taken  place,  the  right  of  remarriage  will  be  granted  to  the  inno- 
cent party  in  one  case  and  refused  in  another  which  is  precisely 
the  same  in  its  result.  Whether,  upon  theoretical  reasoning,  it 
ought  to  be  or  not,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  American  States  it  never 
will  be,  as  it  never  has  been. 

Even  if  in  one  or  two  States  the  law  could  be  so  framed  and 
maintained,  it  would  be  completely  nullified  by  the  larger  facili- 
ties for  divorce  offered  in  other  and  adjoining  States.  Under 
the  Constitution  any  citizen  can  obtain  a  legal  residence  in  any 
State,  and  become  as  fully  entitled  to  the  remedies  given  by  its 
laws  as  if  he  had  been  born  on  the  soil.  The  consequence  is  that 
to  those  States  which  offer  the  greatest  opportunities  for  divorce, 
large  numbers  of  people  from  other  States  repair  to  get  the  ben- 
efit of  them.  A  very  considerable  share  of  divorces  granted 
there,  are  to  applicants  from  elsewhere  who  have  acquired,  or 
pretended  to  acquire,  a  residence  for  that  piirpose.  And  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  restrict  the  causes  of  divorce  unless  the 
restriction  can  be  extended  to  all  the  States. 
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Suggestions  have  been  made  in  some  quarters  that  a  national 
and  uniform  law  of  divorce  might  be  enacted  by  Congress.  But 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  no  power  exists  in 
the  federal  government  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  at  all,  ex- 
cept for  the  Territories.  It  is  exclusively  within  the  province  of 
the  States.  An  amendment  of  the  Constitution  would,  therefore, 
first  be  necessary.  The  great ,  difficulties  that  fortunately  lie  in 
the  way  of  the  adoption  of  constitutional  amendments,  render  it 
extremely  improbable  that  such  a  one  should  ever  come  to  pass. 
Nor  is  it  in  any  view  desirable  that  it  should.  The  boundary 
line  between  the  powers  of  the  States  and  of  the  national 
government  is  clearly  and  wisely  marked  out.  Grave  mis- 
chief and  danger  would  arise  from  impairing  the  symmetry  of 
our  political  system  and  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
it  rests,  by  attempting  to  transfer  from  the  one  side  or  the  other 
powers  that  properly,  if  not  necessarily,  belong  where  they  are 
already  placed.  Any  temporary  advantage  so  gained  would  be 
much  more  than  offset  by  the  permanent  evil.  That  process,  once 
begun,  would  have  no  end.  The  distinction  between  constitution 
and  legislation  is  wide  and  plain.  The  Constitution  has  two  func- 
tions only :  to  establish  and  secure  in  perpetuity  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  government  rests,  and  the  safeguards  those 
principles  have  been  found  by  experience  to  require ;  and  to  pro- 
vide the  machinery  of  the  federal  government.  To  incorporate 
also  provisions  on  topics  within  the  changeful  domain  of  State  leg- 
islation, would  be  not  only  wrong  in  theory  but  fatal  in  practice. 

But  even  were  this  subject  brought  within  the  control  of 
Congress,  what  reasonable  prospect  would  there  be  of  any  law  to 
regulate  it  that  would  be  materially  different  from  those  of  the 
States?  What  public  opinion  in  the  States  demands,  may  be 
expected  from  State  legislation.  What  it  does  not  sustain,  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  those 
States  in  Congress  who  are  guided  by  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituents.  Uniformity  of  enactment  might  be  obtained, 
some  of  the  more  glaring  excrescences  of  extreme  legislation 
might  be  pruned  off,  and  some  useful  restrictive  features  of  pro- 
cedure adopted.  But  these  would  not  go  near  the  root  of  the 
matter.     The  principal  evils  would  remain  as  they  are. 
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The  real  alternative,  therefore,  may  as  well  be  distinctly 
faced.  The  system  must  continue  substantially  as  it  is,  scanda- 
lous, demoralizing,  dangerous,  rapidly  increasing  in  its  annual 
harvest  of  mischief;  or  it  must  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  Feeble  palliatives  may  be  devised ; 
but  they  will  be,  as  they  have  been,  altogether  inadequate  to 
arrest  in  any  perceptible  degree  the  progress  of  the  disorder, 
much  less  to  eradicate  it. 

Divorces,  as  at  present  allowed,  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  just,  the  collusive,  and  the  fraudulent.  The  first 
class,  which  includes  those  cases  in  which  a  legal  separation  of 
some  sort  is  necessary,  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  two. 
A  very  large  number,  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  are  active 
or  tacit.  These  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  prevent  under  ex- 
isting facilities,  which  if  denied  by  the  State  where  the  parties 
happen  to  live,  are  easily  attainable  in  another.  The  only 
means  by  which  courts  can  ever  do  justice  in  any  civil  case, 
is  by  hearing  both  sides.  No  tribunal  has  any  power  of  deter- 
mining the  propriety  of  a  plaintiff's  claim,  or  even  of  inves- 
tigating it,  except  through  the  resistance  of  the  defendant,  by 
which  its  defects  are  exposed,  its  evidence  criticised,  cross- 
examined,  or  impeached,  and  the  answer  to  it  presented.  Hence 
arises  the  fundamental  principle  that  no  legal  right  of  any  person 
can  be  judicially  affected  until  he  has  had  his  day  in  court — his 
just  opportunity,  upon  due  notice  of  the  claim  made  against  him, 
to  appear  and  be  heard,  by  himself,  his  witnesses,  and  his  coun- 
sel. But  if  the  defendant  declines  to  appear,  and,  much  more,  if 
he  covertly  endeavors  to  promote  the  success  of  the  plaintiff, 
a  court  has  no  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  the  real  merits  of 
the  case,  and  must  receive  *as  true  that  which  is  prima  facie 
proved  and  virtually  admitted.  Divorce  is  not  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court ;  it  is  the  legal  right  of  the  party  who  establishes 
the  facts  required  by  the  statute.  In  collusive  cases  it  is  granted 
upon  grounds  that  are  really  fictitious,  but  which  the  evidence, 
unexplained  and  uncontradicted,  tends  to  support;  or  for  actual 
causes,  given  for  the  purposes  of  the  suit.  There  is  not  a  mar- 
ried pair  in  the  United  States,  capable  of  locomotion,  who  could 
not,  if  both  should  concur,  obtain  a  divorce  under  existing  laws, 
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without  committing  any  crime  that  could  be  legally  exposed  or 
punished. 

Fraudulent  divorces  are  obtained  in  great  numbers  by  one 
party  without  the  collusion  of  the  other;  usually,  though  not 
always,  by  resort  to  some  other  State  than  the  one  in  which  they 
reside.  These  decrees  are  very  often  invalid  in  law  for  want  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  the  defendant.  But  to  get  them 
set  aside  as  illegal,  or  to  establish  the  defendant's  rights,  requires 
in  the  first  place  the  intelligence  and  legal  knowledge  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  situation ;  next,  the  means  to  prose- 
cute, often  in  a  distant  tribunal,  the  requisite  litigation;  and, 
finally,  the  disposition  to  do  so  where,  whether  legally  or  not, 
the  marriage  is  virtually  at  an  end,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  a  reversal  of  the  decree.  Divorces  of  this  kind,  really  illegal, 
are  often  allowed  to  stand  and  to  take  effect  for  one  of  these  rea- 
sons.    Nor  is  it  possible  to  prevent  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  objection  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
divorce  a  vinculo,  retaining  in  its  place  only  suitable  legal  pro- 
visions for  separation  and  its  incidents,  when  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary? None  has  ever  been  stated,  except  the  hardship  imposed 
upon  the  party  who  is  entitled  to  a  separation,  by  the  prohibition 
of  a  second  marriage  during  the  lifetime  of  the  offending  hus- 
band or  wife.  That  there  are  cases  of  not  infrequent  occurrence 
where  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  renders  a 
separation  unavoidable,  but  where  the  other  party  is  blameless,  and 
if  set  free  might  reasonably  desire  and  expect  a  more  fortunate 
relation,  is  not  to  be  denied.  And  instances  of  that  sort  natur- 
ally excite  sympathy.  But  laws  should  be  framed  to  secure  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  The  true  and  sound 
policy  in  legislation  is  that  which  is  derived  from  a  just  survey 
of  the  whole  field  affected,  and  not  from  a  view  of  a  small  part 
of  it.  There  never  was,  and  there  never  can  be,  a  human  law, 
however  salutary  and  indispensable,  that  is  not  fruitful  of  cases 
of  individual  hardship.  Those  provisions  that  are  universally 
adopted,  and  without  which  social  life  could  not  go  on  or  busi- 
ness be  transacted,  are  nevertheless  the  very  means  by  which 
personal  wrong  is  often  brought  to  pass.  No  one  would  pro- 
pose to  dispense  with  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  the  statute  of 
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frauds.  Yet  how  often  are  they  made  the  instruments  of  gross 
injustiee  in  individual  cases.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  argument 
against  a  law  that  such  cases  must  result  from  it ;  the  real  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  good  it  does  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
them;  whether,  in  short,  a  statute  that,  like  all  statutes,  must 
necessarily  work  both  good  and  harm,  will  do  on  the  whole  so 
much  more  good  than  harm  that  its  enactment  is  to  be  desired. 

The  misconduct  that  affords  legal  ground  for  a  divorce  is  far 
from  being  the  only  cause  by  which  marriage  is  defeated  of  its 
just  purposes,  and  rendered  a  burden  instead  of  a  benefit.  In- 
sanity, accident,  incurable  illness  or  infirmity,  personal  peculiar- 
ities even,  may,  without  any  moral  fault  in  the  sufferer,  effect 
that  result.  And  misconduct  of  many  kinds,  though  not  such 
as  warrants  a  divorce,  may  completely  destroy  the  relation.  Yet 
in  none  of  these  cases  can  there  be  any  relief.  Even  a  hopeless 
uncongeniality,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  some  divorce  laws,  "  incom- 
patibility of  temper,"  may  render  the  union  so  unhappy  that  all 
observers  must  agree  that  the  parties  would  be  better  apart,  and 
still  better  if  each  was  more  fortunatelv  married.  There  is  so 
much  force  in  this,  that  in  various  States  incompatibility  of  tem- 
per has  been  made  a  ground  of  divorce;  and  in  others  it  has 
been  allowed  for  any  cause  whatever  that  seems  sufficient  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Marriage  is,  therefore,  at  best,  to  some  extent  a  lottery,  and 
especially  when  it  is  hastily  or  prematurely  contracted.  In  most 
cases  its  misfortunes  are  not  remediable  at  law.  If  in  those  in 
which  such  redress  has  been  hitherto  afforded,  the  parties  should 
be  deprived  of  it,  they  would  only  be  left  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  many  who  are  equally  unfortunate,  and  equally  without 
redress. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  further,  that  allowing  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persons  who  are  themselves  without  fault,  necessarily 
involves  the  same  privilege  to  those  for  whose  misconduct  the 
divorce  is  granted.  It  will  be  conceded  that  no  such  reward 
should  be  conferred  on  this  class,  yet  it  is  unavoidable  if  re- 
marriage is  allowed  at  all.  Provisions  have  in  some  instances 
been  adopted  prohibiting  the  guilty  party  from  marrying  again ; 
but  these  are  utterly  futile,  because  they  have  no  operation  out- 
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side  of  the  State  in  which  the  divorce  takes  place.  In  any  other 
State  the  person  affected  can  be  lawfully  married,  and  a  marriage 
good  where  it  is  celebrated,  is  by  universal  and  necessary  rule 
good  everywhere.  Such  a  restriction,  therefore,  imposes  upon 
the  party  only  the  inconvenience  of  going  into  another  State  to 
celebrate  his  second  marriage.  There  is  a  just  repugnance 
among  States  to  giving  effect  within  their  borders,  by  statute,  to 
the  legislation  of  other  States.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
would  unite  in  making  such  marriage  illegal.  But  even  were 
that  to  take  place  in  all  States,  if  a  divorced  man  should  go  into 
another  State  and  contract  marriage  with  a  woman  ignorant  of 
the  restriction  placed  upon  him,  as  a  woman  almost  necessarily 
would  be,  humanity  would  revolt  from  the  proposal  to  declare,  as 
against  her,  such  a  marriage  void.  In  case  of  bigamy,  that  con- 
sequence follows,  however  innocent  the  second  wife  may  be,  be- 
cause the  rights  of  the  first  must  be  maintained,  and  a  man  can- 
not have  two  lawful  wives  at  once.  But  where  the  first  wife  is 
divorced,  and  perhaps  married  again,  it  is  idle  to  expect  and 
unjust  to  ask  for  legislation  that  would  invalidate  the  husband's 
second  marriage  to  an  innocent  woman  who  was  without  notice 
of  the  restriction  upon  him  created  in  another  jurisdiction.  It  is 
probable  that  in  those  cases  where  good  cause  for  divorce  actu- 
ally exists,  and  where  relief  is  necessarily  and  properly  sought, 
the  misconduct  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  on  the  part  of  the 
husband.  This  will  be  borne  out  by  statistics.  It  is  almost 
always  in  the  power  of  the  man  to  marry  again,  as  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  wait  until  he  is  asked.  The  proportion  of  remarriages 
among  divorced  men  must  necessarily  be  much  greater  than 
among  divorced  women.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  affording 
to  the  innocent  party,  sometimes  a  man,  more  frequently  a  woman, 
the  right  to  marry  again,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
marriages take  place  with  those  to  whom  the  right  should  not  be 
accorded,  and  would  not  be  if  a  discrimination  could  be  made. 
Of  fraudulent  divorces,  the  larger  number  are  procured  by  hus- 
bands. In  those  that  are  collusive,  the  propriety  of  allowing  re- 
marriage to  either  party  would  not  be  contended  for,  were  it 
possible  to  distinguish  them.  Whether,  therefore,  divorces  are 
of  either  of  the  three  classes  mentioned,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
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in  order  to  afford  the  really  innocent  party  the  right  to  marry 
again,  the  same  right  is  unavoidably  extended  to  ten  times  as 
many  cases  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  party  contracting  has 

q  either  guilty,  fraudulent,  or  collusive.  It  is  an  old  maxim 
that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape,  than  that  one  inno- 
cent man  should  be  convicted ;  but  will  it  be  contended,  as  a 
matter  of  sound  policy,  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  marriages 
should  take  place,  than  that  one  innocent  divorced  person  should 
be  restrained  from  a  second  marriage  while  the  partner  in  the 
first  survives? 

The  idea  that  facilities  for  remarriage  should  be  offered  by 
law  to  those  whose  connection  has  proved  unfortunate  by  the 
fault  of  the  other  party,  is  of  modern  origin.  The  world  for  a 
long  time  did  well  enough  without  it,  and  with  far  less  trouble 
between  husband  and  wife  than  now  takes  place.  If,  like  some 
other  changes  that  advancing  civilization  has  brought  about,  it 
had  proved  beneficial,  it  would  be  no  argument  against  it  that  it 
was  not  invented  sooner.  In  England,  divorce  was  practically 
unknown  until  a  very  recent  period,  the  only  means  by  which 
it  could  be  obtained  being  by  special  act  of  Parliament,  founded 
on  the  judgment  of  two  successive  courts,  and  requiring  an  ex- 
penditure so  heavy  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  most  peo- 
ple. Wherever  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  prevails,  divorce  is 
for  the  most  part  unknown,  because  it  is  condemned  by  the 
church.  In  South  Carolina,  though  its  people  are  principally 
Protestants,  there  has  never  been  any  divorce  a  vinculo,  except 
during  the  carpet-bag  and  Negro  government  that  succeeded  the 
civil  war.  That  legislature  enacted  a  divorce  law,  which,  when 
the  people  regained  control  of  the  State,  was  repealed.  If  such  a 
law  had  been  found  necessary  there,  it  would  have  been  adopted, 
or  at  least  suffered  to  remain  when  once  placed  on  the  statute 
book.  The  truth  is  that  the  necessity  for  this  adjunct  to  mar- 
riage has  not  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
been  without  it. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  in  its  behalf,  that  if  divorced  persons 
are  compelled  to  remain  single,  they  are  liable  to  fall  into  im- 
morality. "With  regard  to  American  women,  it  would  surely  be 
a  cruel  injustice  to  say  that  an  unmarried  life  has  any  such  ten- 
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dency.  All  experience  is  to  the  contra^.  Certainly,  among 
women  the  exceptions  to  strict  morality  will  not  be  found  so 
numerous  in  single  as  in  married  life.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  divorced  men  to  whom  upon  any 
recognized  principle  it  would  be  deemed  right  to  allow  remar- 
riage, is  comparatively  small.  If,  as  respects  that  number,  it  may 
be  said  that  celibacy  might  impel  toward  irregularity  of  life, 
that  consideration  is  far  more  than  outweighed  by  the  enormous 
inducements  to  immorality  that  the  present  facilities  for  divorce 
hold  out  to  the  married.  It  is  notorious  that  the  desire  to  be 
rid  of  a  relation  that  has  ceased  to  be  pleasant,  leads  many  a 
man,  and  not  a  few  women,  to  conduct  either  intended  to  bring 
about  that  result,  or  recklessly  entered  upon  in  the  feeling 
that  if  it  take  place  it  will  not  be  unwelcome.  Chancelor  Kent 
observed  that,  in  acting  judicially  in  a  large  number  of  divorce 
cases,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  adultery  was  sometimes 
committed  by  the  husband  for  the  very  purpose  of  the  divorce. 
The  history  of  the  subject  in  other  countries  goes  to  prove  that 
immorality  increases  as  facilities  for  divorce  are  enlarged.  They 
are  a  stimulus  to  it,  not  a  preventive. 

It  is  in  fact  the  ease  with  which  divorces  are  obtained  that  is 
at  the  bottom  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  matrimonial  quarrels. 
It  is  the  ever-present  suggestion  of  possible  change  in  the  rela- 
tion, the  constant  attraction  toward  others  with  whom  it  would 
seem  to  be  more  desirable,  the  pernicious  example  of  divorce 
and  remarriage  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  that  lead  people 
of  a  certain  class,  not  the  best,  certainly,  but  by  no  means  the 
worst,  to  feel  impatient  of  the  bond  under  which  they  live,  to 
exaggerate  each  other's  faults,  to  be  careless  of  each  other's  merits, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  alluring  prospect  of  "  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new."  It  would  create  a  very  different  union  between 
such  minds  if  the  law  made  marriage  to  be  in  fact,  what  it  is  in 
theory,  "  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  till  death  them  doth  part." 

In  these  observations,  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  that 
higher  and  nobler  theory  of  the  subject  consonant  to  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  of  many,  and  appealing  to  the  better  impulses  of 
all,  which  regards  the  nuptial  imion  as  something  better  than  a 
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mere  civil  contract  carrying  with  it  only  legal  consequences. 
In  such  a  view,  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  marriage  pre- 
sents a  more  exalted  aspect,  and  would  be  discussed  upon  differ- 
ent principles.  The  aim  of  these  suggestions  has  been  to  con- 
sider it  from  the  lower  but  more  practical  plane  of  public  policy, 
and  to  regard  less  the  obligation  on  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  the  rights  and  interests  of  society. 

It  may  be  said  that  public  opinion  is  not  ripe  for  the  change 
proposed.  But  it  never  will  be  ripe  for  any  amendment  that 
has  not  been  presented  and  discussed.  There  is  a  public  opinion 
that  follows,  as  well  as  one  that  is  run  after.  The  latter  is  often 
wrong;  the  former  is  usually  right.  The  present  state  of  the 
subject  has  been  tolerated,  rather  than  demanded,  by  public  senti- 
ment. Now  that  the  monstrous  proportions  of  the  evil  have 
been,  through  the  action  of  the  government,  for  the  first  time 
distinctly  disclosed,  the  American  people  will  not  long  hesitate 
to  apply  any  remedy,  however  thorough,  that  experience  and 
reflection  may  show  to  be  necessary. 

E.  J.  Phelps. 


CAN  THE  RACE  PROBLEM  BE  SOLVED? 

What  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  our  race  problem?  Are 
these  permanent,  or  temporary  and  solvable?  If  solvable,  how? 
The  first  permanent  and  basic  fact  is  the  color  of  the  Negro's 
skin.  Out  of  this  foundation  fact  springs  the  whole  crop  of 
racial  distinctions,  involving  social,  political,  vocational,  and  even 
religious,  life.  What  remedy,  if  any,  can  be  found?  Such  are 
the  conditions  of  our  problem. 

As  to  the  permanence  of  the  fundamental  fact — the  Negro's 
color — reasonable  doubt  can  hardly  be  entertained.  The  Ethio- 
pian cannot  change  his  skin ;  can  and  will  the  Caucasian  change 
it  for  him?  A  change  of  color  could  be  effected  only  by  amal- 
gamation of  races,  and  this  would  require  that  one  of  the  parents 
of  each  new-born  child  of  mixed  blood  should  be  white ;  no 
pair  of  mulattoes  or  of  full-blooded  Negroes  must  propagate  its 
own  variety.  An  unmixed  white  race  must  at  the  same  time 
be  maintained,  which,  amalgamating  with  Negroes,  mulattoes, 
quadroons,  and  octoroons,  might  ultimately  produce  a  race  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  Caucasian.  Only  thus,  and  after  gen- 
erations, with  a  degree  of  legal  restriction  and  of  universal 
co-operation  unheard  of  on  the  part  of  the  races  concerned,  could 
race  distinction  be  blotted  out.  Does  any  sane  man  believe  such 
a  result  possible?  Is  the  dominant  white  race  willing  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice?  How  many  white  men  stand  ready  to  ally 
themselves  with  Negro  spouses ;  how  many  white  women  would 
take  colored  husbands?  Would  even  the  Negroes  be  willing  to 
forsake  entirely  their  own  race — for  this  is  unconditional — to  be 
amalgamated  with  the  whites?  Could  the  civil  law  determine 
what  percentage  and  who  of  the  whites  should  be  selected  as 
the  victims  for  this  race-crossing  process?  To  state  the  necessary 
conditions  for  this  race-effacing  problem,  is  to  show  its  absurdity. 

The  inevitable  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  Negro  must  re- 
main, as  now,  a  distinct  and  separate  race.  Never  under  human 
25 
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ailinities  as  now  existing  can  this  be  otherwise.  The  racial  fac- 
tor is  a  permanent  quantity  in  the  problem.  This  factor  must 
be  admitted,  and  must  enter  into  the  very  least  common  multiple 
of  our  national  life  and  unity.     It  may  not  be  eliminated. 

The  permanency  of  the  color  line  admitted,  where  are  the 
race  lines  likely  to  collide ;  or  are  they,  or  can  they  be  made, 
parallel  in  the  same  plane  of  social,  religious,  political,  and 
every-day  life,  so  that  they  may  not  clash,  however  far  pro- 
longed? Can  this  parallelism  of  race  interests  be  assumed  under 
the  present  status?  Can  the  lines  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  come 
into  ultimate  collision?  Here  is  the  rub — the  real  question. 
Are  the  aims,  the  ends,  of  the  respective  races  identical ;  and  will 
their  attainment  by  the  one  race  permanently  or  temporarily 
exclude  the  other  from  a  like  attainment?  If  so,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  struggle  must  continue  until  one  of  the  races  shall  be 
forced  into  hopeless  submission.  Let  lis  see,  then,  what  are 
some  of  these  racial  aims. 

In  religion,  happily,  a  monopoly  of  privilege  and  enjoyment 
does  not  exist.  Each  race  may  have  for  itself  the  fullest  frui- 
tion of  all  the  worship,  rites,  and  ceremonies  which  belong  to  the 
church  militant,  while  a  common  Heaven  is  conceded  for  the 
good  of  each,  without  distinction ;  or,  if  distinction  be  claimed, 
the  question  may  be  adjourned  to  another  assize  for  settlement. 
Eeligious  collisions  are  not  probable. 

How  about  the  political  aims  of  the  races?  Here  monopoly 
begins  to  stare  us  in  the  face.  The  mere  exercise  of  balloting 
need  not  disturb.  It  is  not  the  vote,  but  that  which  is  voted  for, 
that  brings  on  conflict.  A  million  additional  ballots  in  a  total 
of  ten  or  twelve  millions  would  not  materiall}7  affect  our  suf- 
frage. But  what  seek  those  dark  ballots  ?  Did  they  stand 
only  for  measures,  it  is  conceivable,  though  not  probable,  that 
the  ends  sought  might  be  identical  with,  or  not  very  different 
from,  those  of  the  great  white  masses. 

But  since  measures  are  not  to  be  carried  nor  laws  enforced, 
save  through  officials,  the  ballot  necessarily  resolves  itself  into  a 
choice  among  candidates,  and  the  color  line,  as  among  these  can- 
didates, becomes  an  issue.  Why?  The  very  political  equality 
of  the  electors  means  equality  as  to  office-holding,  with  its  honors 
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and  rewards.  That  any  race  nearly  equal  to  another,-  numer- 
ically, will  permanently  exclude  itself,  or  suffer  itself  to  be 
excluded,  from  such  places  and  honors  as  its  ballots  may  or 
can  win,  is  not  to  be  presumed  for  a  moment.  The  right  to 
enjoy  such  perquisites  always  looms  up  in  the  "bill  of  rights," 
and  is  held  as  inalienable.  But  one  president  can  be  chosen. 
Why  may  he  not  be  black?  Ditto  of  vice-president,  governor, 
congressman,  and  so  on  down  to  the  most  humble  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  Every  office  filled  by  a  white  must  in  so  far 
exclude  a  Negro.  Without  an  issue  as  to  the  office  itself  and  its 
administration,  there  is  yet  a  perpetual  one  as  to  the  color  of  iis 
incumbent.  Much  cheap  vaporing  may  be  indulged  as  to  a 
compromise  plan,  distributing  "  a  fair  proportion  of  offices  to 
each  race  " ;  but  has  any  man  a  particle  of  confidence  in  the  wis 
dom,  honesty,  or  practicability  of  such  a  plan  ?  Who  will  make 
the  apportionment  of  the  offices?  What  parties  will  be  bound 
by  it?  Even  with  these  preliminaries  settled,  how  could  such  a 
status  be  maintained?  An  American  political  bargain,  like  a 
European  treaty,  is  intended  to  hold  only  until  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  feel  able  to  set  it  aside.  The  majority,  not 
the  percentage,  basis  counts  in  politics.  Nationalities  may  be 
reckoned  as  political  factors,  when  strong  enough  to  have  decisive 
force.  Then  the  blarneying  politician  and  wishy-washy  party 
platform  grow  very  "sweet"  toward  "our  German  fellow  citi- 
zens "  and  "  our  Irish  brethren."  A  generation  will  swallow  up 
this  particular  constituency  in  the  voting  mass.  But  the  Negro 
cannot  thus  disappear.  What  have  parties  to  promise  that  will 
"divide"  him?  Is  there  any  "colored"  side  to  the  tariff,  the 
fisheries,  or  other  platform  material,  which  is  specially  for  him? 
He  votes  as  a  race,  and  practically  goes  "solid,"  when  he  goes  at 
all.  The  solidity  of  one  race  forces  the  solidity  of  the  other,  and 
elections  resolve  themselves  into  tests  of  race  strength — need  we 
add,  of  race  antagonism  as  well?  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
prevent  such  antagonism,  however  deplorable.  For  the  whites 
to  go  one  way  at  an  election,  is  an  all-sufficient  reason  to  the 
Negro  to  go  the  other.  The  value  of  measures  to  be  voted  upon 
sinks  into  nothing.  An  election  becomes  simply  an  opportunity 
for  division  of  races.     The  best  of  measures  and  of  candidates 
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will  be  rejected;  the  base  wire-puller  has  his  day.  What  but 
irritation  and  hostility  can  be  generated?  Of  course,  such  elec- 
tions mean  oppression  and  suppression;  and  race  suspicions  and 
hatred,  more  deeply  implanted  than  ever,  become  connate  and 
transmissible  by  heredity. 

A  volcano  mutters  below  the  surface.  To-day  the  policeman 
who  attempts  to  arrest  a  disorderly  Negro  in  the  Negro  quarter 
of  a  southern  city  is  always  in  danger  of  provoking  a  Negro 
riot.  Excited  crowds  will  probably  set  upon  him,  even  though 
they  themselves  may  have  summoned  him  to  arrest  the  offender; 
and  they  will  follow  the  officer  with  hoots,  very  likely  with 
stones ;  not  so  much  because  of  any  sympathy  with  law-break- 
ers, but  because  of  race  prejudice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Negro  official  who  should  attempt  to  arrest  a  white  man  would 
be  in  peril  of  his  life.  Mixed  juries  cannot  be  brought  together, 
unless  "  packed  "  for  some  such  trial  as  that  recent  travesty  of 
justice  which  has  blotted  Charleston's  fair  name.  Thus  the 
administration  of  law  and  the  preservation  of  social  order  are 
beset  with  great  and  ever-increasing  difficulties.  Every  saloon 
is  a  riot  germ.  A  drunken  rowdy  may  drown  his  reason,  but 
passion  and  prejudice  are  not  dethroned.  Eiots  generally  find 
their  occasion  in  drink,  though  their  causes  may  be  of  long 
standing,  in  a  race  antagonism  which  very  commonly  involves 
many  whose  only  relation  to  them  is  founded  on  the  color  of 
the  skin.  A  pistol  or  a  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  drunken  mad- 
man may  set  a  State  ablaze,  involving  thousands  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  original  parties  to  the  trouble.  A  Negro 
ravisher  of  a  white  woman  seldom  comes  to  trial.  This  race 
antagonism  must  increase,  for  its  cause  is  permanent  and  potently 
active.  Time  cannot  allay  its  heat,  for  two  forever  separate  and 
distinct  races  of  citizens  will  continue  to  face  each  other  and  to 
struggle  for  office  and  mastery.  On  the  same  soil  there  is  no 
possible  relief  from  this  friction  and  its  consequences. 

Kace  friction  is  found  also,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  in 
the  matter  of  public  accommodation,  as  in  railway  cars,  boats, 
and  other  public  conveyances;  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  places 
of  popular  assembly.  Some  relief  is  found  in  these  cases.  By 
mutual  consent,  whites  and  blacks  use  their  own  several  and  dis- 
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tinct  churches  and  schools.  Many  railway  companies  provide 
separate  accommodation  for  the  races.  The  highway  and  the 
sidewalk  have  each  its  own  unwritten  law  for  travelers  and 
pedestrians.  At  the  store  and  in  the  market  the  rule,  "  first 
come,  first  served,"  has  tolerable  application.  Most  of  such  cases 
among  an  order-loving  people  may  take  care  of  themselves ;  but 
the  disorderly  can  and  do  make  such  contact  the  occasion  of 
much  trouble.  Separation  here  is  in  the  interest  of  peace;  yet 
this  separation  renders  racial  distinction  still  more  emphatic  and 
pronounced.  A  "  dead  line  "  runs  through  church,  school,  poli- 
tics, and  business  relations,  as  well  as  through  social  life.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?  An  ever-present  consciousness  of  an  iron 
race  wall  is  before  both  whites  and  blacks.  Dub  it  "  southern 
situation,"  "southern  problem,"  or  what  we  may,  the  portentous 
riddle  looms  up  before  us,  challenging,  yet  defying,  solution. 

What  may  be  the  result  of  this  necessary  alienation  of  race? 
Will  the  white  man's  God  still  be  the  Negro's?  Will  the  Cau- 
casian's faith,  education,  social  virtues,  patriotism,  and  energy 
animate  the  dark  race;  or  will  all  these  be  discounted,  or  wholly 
rejected  from  force  of  race  antagonism,  while  the  white  man's 
vices  still  find  a  congenial  home  in  the  Negro's  life?  The 
danger  here  from  this  alienation  of  sympathies  is  far  greater  than 
is  generally  apprehended.  No  two  wholly-separated  races  have 
ever  yet  long  occupied  the  same  territory  without  collisions. 
Can  they  be  brought  to  act  together  for  the  general  good?  Let 
those  who  have  labored  in  efforts  at  popular  reform  bear  witness. 
In  such  movements  where,  as  a  mass,  do  the  Negroes  array 
themselves?  Is  it  not  in  opposition  to  what  the  white  man  may 
propose?  With  the  chords  of  the  Negro's  better  nature  un- 
touched by  the  best  strains  of  the  white  race's  influence,  the 
daily  contact  but  deepens  race  antagonism;  the  races  do  but 
drift  further  and  further  apart  in  sympathies  and  in  all  that  might 
be  mutually  helpful.  The  truce  of  separation  is  nearly  all  that 
binds  a  nation  together.  We  dare  not  construe  it  too  liberally ; 
it  is  not  perfect  peace  and  amity. 

The  history  of  race  contact  affords  us  small  comfort  from  its 
analogies.  England  has  been  in  India  for  three  centuries,  deal- 
ing  with  Aryans,  Mongols,    Dravidians,  etc.,  not  Africans;  yet 
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the  distinction  between  Briton  and  Hindoo  is  to-day  as  sharply 
drawn  as  at  the  first.  Bull  despises  "Blackie,"  and  Blackie 
hates  Bull,  and  would  gladly  throw  off  his  yoke  if  he  dared. 
Latin  and  Saxon  have  oppressed  the  Indian,  who  in  turn  loathes 
them  both.  The  Mongolian,  crowding  our  Pacific  slope,  steadily 
works  his  way  eastward,  yet  under  the  scowls  of  the  dominant 
race.  In  all  these  cases,  though  community  of  rights,  of  inter- 
ests, and  of  citizenship  has  not  even  been  thought  of,  conflicts 
of  race  have  punctuated  the  whole  history. 

What  can  come  when  monopoly  of  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges is  the  wager  contended  for?  No  rifted  cloud,  even  in  the 
dimmest  distance,  yields  a  ray  of  sunshine  or  of  hope  for  better 
things.  "But,"  exclaims  the  baffled  optimist,  "if  both  races 
were  duly  regardful  of  each  other's  rights,  the  question  might  be 
settled."  Ah!  but  that  "if"  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 
Like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  down.  Till  human  nature  is 
perfectly  good,  wise,  and  unselfish,  "  if  "  will  hold  its  place,  and 
must  be  taken  into  the  account. 

But,  apart  from  religious,  political,  and  social  points  of  con- 
tact, there  remain  others  in  professional  life  and  daily  occupation 
which  must  augment  the  race  friction. 

Nominally,  the  vocations  of  every-day  life  are  open  to  all 
without  regard  to  race  or  condition.  Practically,  by  the  very 
force  of  circumstances,  the  Negro  is  excluded  from  nearly  all 
pursuits  and  professions  which  bring  wealth  and  social  consid- 
eration. Let  him  graduate  with  honor  from  a  college  of  high 
rank,  what  awaits  him?  Should  he  study  law,  who  will  be  his 
clients?  If  medicine,  for  whom  will  he  prescribe?  No  bank 
makes  him  cashier  or  teller ;  no  railway  line  puts  him  upon  its 
official  force.  To  be  a  merchant  prince,  he  can  never  aspire. 
Eeal  estate  is  not  in  his  line.  He  will  never  own  a  river  packet. 
Brown-stone  fronts  are  not  for  him.  Even  life-insurance  and 
sewing-machine  agencies,  which  may  break  the  fall  of  whites 
who  fail  elsewhere,  are  beyond  him.  Why?  Because  he  has 
no  constituency  in  his  own  race.  His  vocation  must  be  exer- 
cised among  his  own  people ;  and  these  are  poor,  and  his  rewards 
must  be  meager.  A  paltry  office  of  uncertain  tenure  may  aid 
one  Negro  in  ten  thousand ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  great  up-lift- 
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ing  of  the  whole  Negro  race  in  character,  wealth,  and  relative 
importance  can  furnish  opportunities,  or  even  possibilities,  for 
the  most  ambitious  and  the  most  capable  colored  men.  Such 
men,  serving  as  porters,  hackmen,  boot  blacks,  etc.,  will  only 
augment  the  great  army  of  discontent,  which  already  numbers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls  in  our  land.  The  poorest  white 
man  may  aspire  to  all ;  the  best-endowed  Negro  can  hope  for 
nothing.  These  are  facts,  not  mere  fancies.  Can  this  relative 
race-uplifting  come  to  the  blacks  in  the  presence  of  the  whites? 
In  the  eager  race  for  all  the  attainable,  who  of  the  whites  will 
stand  aside  for  the  dark-hued  brother?  Who  will  give  him 
place  or  preferment?  Has  ever  another  race  in  all  history  strug- 
gled for  promotion  under  circumstances  so  difficult,  and  won? 
Is  the  political  thought  of  the  land  shaping  itself  in  any  wise 
to  eliminate  this  difficulty?  Does  not  its  failure  to  comprehend 
the  weight  of  the  issue  at  stake — or,  more  probably,  its  desire  to 
shirk  responsibility — but  irritate  and  make  race  collisions  more 
certain,  and  more  difficult  to  avoid?  Disregarding  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  question,  and  using  the  race  issue,  as  every  other, 
only  in  so  far  as  it  may  promote  party  success,  it  tends  only  to 
fret  the  sore,  to  aggravate  the  fever.  What  concern  has  present 
party  politics  with  social,  economic,  religious,  or  race-antagoniz- 
ing problems?  How  far  does  the  medicine  prescribed  in  any 
party  platform  reach?  What  balsam  is  there  in  "We  believe 
all  men  free  and  equal,"  or  "We  pledge  our  utmost  efforts  to 
promote  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  will  secure  to  every 
citizen,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  the  full  and  complete  recog- 
nition, possession,  and  exercise  of  all  civil  and  political  rights  "  ? 
Of  what  avail  is  all  this  political  fanfaronade?  Bring  this  pre- 
scription to  its  last  analysis,  and  does  it  contain  an  element  of 
any  efficacy  to  meet  the  case? 

These  "  planks "  are  not  near  the  question.  They  cannot 
reach  race  lines.  Even  in  the  North,  does  the  colored  man  re- 
ceive any  fair  proportion  of  the  offices?  How  many  senators, 
representatives,  and  minor  office-holders  are  of  the  dark  race? 
And  in  the  South  the  race  feeling  is  expressed  axiomatically  in 
"  This  is  a  white  man's  country."  What  can  party  politics  do 
with  the  economic  questions  at  issue?     The  white  man  owns  the 
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land  out  of  which  the  Negro  must  grow  his  bread.  What  a 
powerful,  even  though  silent,  factor  is  the  relation  of  employer 
and  employee,  whether  in  politics  or  elsewhere.  It  is  idle  to 
thiuk  of  destroying  this  force  of  reciprocity.  The  social  status 
cannot  be  legislated  into  change.  An  inferior  race,  bearing  in- 
delibly its  badge  of  distinction,  cannot  be  leveled  up  to  the  ruling 
class.  Spasmodic  efforts  in  that  direction  may  turn,  for  a  time, 
order  into  chaos,  but  when  the  elements  become  calm  again  the 
white  crest  will  still  ride  the  billows. 

What,  then,  of  the  crafty  politicians  and  the  sentimentalists 
who  insist  that  "there  is  no  race  problem";  that  "the  whole 
subject  can  and  will  adjust  itself  if  let  alone  "  ?  There  is  no 
subject  which  the  patriot  would  more  gladly  let  alone;  but 
it  will  not  be  let  alone.  A  drunken  white  fool,  or  a  beastly 
Negro,  may  at  any  moment  start  blood  to  flowing,  in  the  present 
strained  relations  of  the  races.  Why  cry  "peace,"  when  there 
is  no  peace?  What  is  the  remedy?  Sadly,  yet  with  perfect 
conviction,  we  are  driven  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  if  the 
Negro's  citizenship,  and  his  social  and  business  privileges,  are  to 
have  play  and  development,  it  must  be  upon  another  soil  than 
that  of  the  whites.  As  equals,  the  races  cannot  and  will  not 
exist  together. 

But  how,  and  when,  and  whither  shall  this  great  exodus  and 
segregation  of  races  be  effected?  Is  the  Negro  to  be  driven 
out  by  law  or  by  violence?  By  no  means.  He  shall  not  go 
out  in  haste  or  by  flight.  He  must  not  be  sent  away  empty. 
Through  the  old  slavery  days,  the  theme  on  which  the  Negro's 
plaintive  songs  most  delighted  to  dwell  was  Israel  in  Egyptian 
bondage,  and  the  great  deliverance.  The  Negro  very  confidently 
appropriated  to  himself  the  character  of  the  Jew,  tacitly  assign- 
ing to  the  white  the  role  of  the  Egyptian.  He  seemed  to  half- 
apprehend  that  his  own  release  would  one  day  come  by  miracu- 
lous power.  But  he  must  find  favor  with  the  whites  and  be 
helped  to  his  new  Canaan.  Where  shall  that  African  Canaan 
be  found?  Just  now,  the  spirit  of  migration  is  strong  in  the 
Negro.  Many  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  race  are  discussing 
the  question,  though  they,  and  many  whites,  unfortunately,  seem 
too  much  influenced  by  partisan  considerations.     What  has  the 
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destiny  of  a  people  to  do  with  the  life  or  the  success  of  a  political 
party?  It  is  often  urged  that  the  Negroes  should  be  colonized 
in  Montana,  Colorado,  Washington,  and  other  new  States  and 
Territories;  and  that  thus  these  States  would  be  made  most 
surely  Eepublican  for  the  future,  and  the  balance  of  power 
would  be  permanently  shifted  to  that  party's  hands.  How  ab- 
surd! Suppose  the  whole  Negro  population  of  the  South  re- 
moved to  the  Northwest — for  the  older  northern  States  do  not 
call  for  any  of  the  increment — what  lever  could  the  Republican 
Party  then  use  upon  the  South  ?  Who  then  in  the  South,  save 
perhaps  a  few  office-seekers,  would  care  a  farthing  whether  the 
Republican  Party  should  live  or  die?  With  the  Negro  the 
whole  party  question  would  also  be  transferred.  Constitutional 
amendments  and  federal  statutes  might  be  piled  up ;  the  South 
would  look  on  with  even  less  interest  than  upon  the  Chinese 
immigration  to  the  Pacific  coast,  for  Asia's  flood  gates  are  still 
open,  while  Africa's  are  closed  forever.  Such  removal  of  the 
blacks  would  surely  be  the  end  of  the  Republican  Party.  It 
would  be  "out  of  a  job";  and  the  demise  of  the  Democracy 
would  as  speedily  follow,  though  both  party  labels  might  be  pre- 
served to  brand  other  political  goods  in  the  future.  Political 
dissolution,  and  coagulation  around  other  issues,  would  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  But  what  of  the  new  Negro  States?  How 
would  they  be  protected  and  the  autonomy  of  the  dark  race  se- 
cured? Would  it  be  by  giving  the  Negroes  the  lands  in  fee 
simple,  or  in  common,  as  among  the  Indians,  and  by  debarring 
the  whites  from  any  possession  among  them?  Does  any  man 
suppose  that  the  greedy  Saxon  could  thus  be  kept  out  of  the 
new  Oklahomas,  even  by  the  whole  federal  army?  The  fertile 
lands,  the  mines,  the  timber  would  draw  the  white  man  across 
the  border,  and  the  race  conflict  would  go  on  as  before.  More- 
over, how  could  Constitution  or  statutes  prohibit  citizens  of  one 
State  from  passing  at  will  into  another?  No  such  un-American 
idea  could  have  a  year  of  life.  Soon  the  Negro  would  be  thrust 
aside  and  would  become  a  vagrant  even  in  his  own  land. 

But  even  if  every  white  could  be  kept  out  of  the,  say,  three 
Negro  States,  ignoring  the  rights  of  their  present  white  inhabi- 
tants, what   force  could  these  isolated  States  have  in  national 
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councils?     A  political  North  and  South  would  no  longer  exist 
to  be  balanced  against  each  other.     As  a  factor  in  national  poli- 
tics, the  Negro  would  disappear,  and  not  even  be  able  to  del< 
himself  through  party  balancing.     The  Indian's  fate  must  be  his 
— crowded  onward  to  ultimate  extermination. 

Moreover,  the  Negro  is  a  child  of  the  sun.  The  cold  North- 
west is  not  his  land.  His  labor  was  not  profitable  in  the  North 
even  under  the  frugality  of  the  slavery  regime,  when  machinery 
and  skill  had  scarcely  entered  the  field  to  supplant  his  simple 
hand  work.  A  southern  land  must  be  his;  where  shall  it  be? 
Any  southern  State  or  States,  even  could  the  whites  be  dis- 
possessed, would  still  present  the  same  political  difficulties  as 
the  Northwest.  The  Negro  would  still  be  encroached  upon  and 
driven  to  the  wall.  What  of  Africa?  Even  if  the  herculean 
task  of  removal — great,  yet  not  impossible — were  accomplished, 
and  the  Negro  established  in  his  own  land  in  political  independ- 
ence, what  would  be  the  result?  Certainly  our  experience  with 
Liberia  is  not  encouraging ;  yet  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  few  emigrants  hitherto  sent  to  that  dark  continent  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  barbarism  of  myriads  of  natives, 
and  a  weak  christian  civilization  took  into  its  stomach  more 
heathenism  than  it  could  digest.  Seven  or  eight  millions  of 
American  Negroes  would  have  an  overwhelming  influence  upon 
central  African  civilization,  could  they  be  relied  upon  them- 
selves to  preserve  the  germs  of  the  home  civilization ;  but  this, 
in  view  of  the  voodooism  and  other  superstitious  practices  of  the 
Negro,  seems  to  be  exceedingly  doubtful.  Only  those  knowing 
the  Negro  character  can  estimate  the  force  of  this  influence. 

The  question  recurs,  Where  can  the  Negro  find  a  home,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  secure  in  his  rights  and  be  under  favorable 
conditions  for  moral  and  intellectual  progress?  This  is  really 
the  crux  of  the  whole  issue.  We  may  accept  it  that  race  antag- 
onism will  ultimately  force  a  separation  of  races,  or  the  subjec- 
tion or  the  extermination  of  one  of  them,  under  present  con- 
ditions. We  can  see  no  reasonable  probability  of  change  of 
environment  while  the  race  contact  continues.  Would  it  not  be 
vastly  better  for  both  races  to  agree,  like  Abraham  and  Lot,  to  a 
peaceable  separation,  each  to  go  its  own  way  in  race  progress, 
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the  whites  aiding  the  removal  by  their  means  and  good  offices? 
Of  course,  such  a  removal  would  be  the  task  of  many  years, 
perhaps  of  more  than  one  generation ;  nevertheless,  ought  not  this 
peace-bringing  policy  to  be  inaugurated?     The  former  slaves, 
reared  in  the  cabins  around  "the  big  house"  on  the  old  planta- 
tions, fed  from  the  same  kitchen  with  "  old  Marster's  "  family, 
and  holding  as  strenuously  and  proudly  by  the  family  name  and 
honor  as  the  whites  themselves,  will  never  remove.     They  will 
die  and  be  buried  in  the  old  land.     But  the  younger  people  are 
held  by  no  such  enduring  ties.     Their  relation  to  the  whites  is 
that  of  tenants  to  landlords,  or  that  of  a  town  population  brought 
more  and  more  into  contact  and  competition  with  white  labor, 
which  hates  them  and  would  gladly  drive  them  from  the  field. 
Negro  and  white  will  not  compete  and  continue  to  exist.     The 
colonization  must  be  beyond  our  borders;  but  where?     Perhaps 
the  most  available  spot  would  be  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  or 
Central  America.     But  these  lands  are  already  owned  by  gov- 
ernments, if  not  by  individuals,  from  whom  they  must  be  pur- 
chased, most  likely  at  government  expense.     Under  a  United 
States  protectorate,  the  work  of  removal  and  colonization  might 
be  begun  and  prosecuted,  such  inducements  being  offered  as 
would  draw  the  Negroes  thither.     The  emigration  agents  now  at 
work  in  the  South  could  probably  persuade  the  bulk  of   the 
Negro   population   in   a  few  years   to   migrate.     Fertile  lands, 
homes,  independence,  and  race  growth  would  be  powerful  agen- 
cies in  inclining  the  Negroes  to  go.    The  discontented  would  nat- 
urally be  the  first  to  migrate.     If  these  should  prosper,  a  general 
exodus  would  set  in,  and  in  less  than  a  half-century,  after  trans- 
porting a  few  more  people  than  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  our 
own  shores  in  the  same  time  and  under  far  greater  difficulties, 
the  work   of   transportation  would   be   ended.     Meanwhile   the 
work  of  educating  and  evanselizino-  those  left  behind  could  still 
go  on,  and  the  Negro  would  be  able  to  demonstrate  his  capacity 
for  citizenship  and  for  taking  care  of  himself  in  civilized  society. 
The  difficulties  of  the  case  are  confessedly  great;  yet  with  a 
nation  like  ours,  bent  to  the  task,  they  need  not  be  accounted  in- 
superable.    The  disposition  among  the  colored  people  to  migrate 
is  now  strong,  and  is  increasing.     At  no  other  time  since  emanci- 
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pation  has  it  been  so  strong.     Unfortunately,  this  aimless,  wan- 
dering, gypsy  life  is  too  likely  to  become  a  Negro  characteristic 
What  of  our  future,  should  the  bulk  of  the  race  imbibe  this 
worse  than  nomadic  trait — roaming  over  the  land  with  no  regu- 
lar occupation,  no  property,  and   no  visible  means  of  support? 
Probably  nine  tenths  of  the  Negroes  have  this  undefined  feeling 
of  unrest,  an  inclination  to  remove  somewhither.     In  nearly  all 
communities  there  are  Negroes  of  whom  none  knows  the  coming, 
or  the  going,  or  even  the  real  names.     The  Negro  is  restive,  the 
white  apprehensive,  and  both  are  growing  more  and  more  suspi- 
cious.    Such  a  status  is  already  half  hostile  even  before  an  overt 
act  is  committed.     With  such  uncontrollable  influences  at  work, 
sooner  or  later  a  deplorable  collision  must  come.     Had  we  states- 
men instead  of  partisan  politicians,  would  they  not  look  beneath 
the  surface  of  this  treacherous  calm,   and  seek  to  inaugurate 
measures  which  might  dispel  the  clouds,  before  they  break,  and 
perhaps  deluge  America  with  such  a  torrent  of  blood  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  flooded  France  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth.     Let  us  not,  under  the  fatal  delusion  of  a  calm,  hide 
from  our  eyes  the  angry  elements  which  mutter  just  below  the 
surface.     Until  far  down  into  1861,  people  believed  that  our  civil 
war  would  be  averted,  or  at  least  be  of  short  duration;    that 
compromise  could  somehow  patch  up  a  peace  between  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  principles;    and  "sixty-days'"  men  went  to 
the  front;  "to  see  the  brush  "  and  to  be  in  at  the  triumph.     Op- 
posing principles  fuse  not  together ;  one  or  the  other  must  win. 
The  permanent  status  of  the  race  question  must  be  arrived  at ; 
the  present  situation  cannot  endure. 

Does  it  not  behoove  us  now,  if  ever,  to  take  diligent  heed 
and  to  act  wisely?  President  Grant's  eagerness  to  purchase  San 
Domingo  as  a  kind  of  asylum  for  the  Negroes,  and  as  affording 
a  safety  valve  for  ourselves,  was  undoubtedly  based  on  true  polit- 
ical wisdom,  and  on  the  sound  statesmanship  of  humanity.  Shall 
we  not  renew  the  effort?  Shall  we  not  thus  relieve  ourselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  Negro  a  country  and  the  in- 
spiration of  hope  in  his  future? 

Henry  A.  Scomp. 
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The  system  of  state  schools,  or  public  or  common  schools,  is 
a  subject  of  interesting  and  profitable  discussion.  The  temper 
in  which  it  is  carried  on  to-day  is  an  improvement  on  the 
methods  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  change  from  the  violent  and 
domineering  style  once  common,  now  rare,  gives  hope  of  an  ulti- 
mate and  satisfactory  settlement.  The  interests  at  stake  are  too 
momentous  for  the  Republic's  welfare  and  peace,  as  well  as  for 
the  just  rights  of  millions  of  its  citizens,  to  be  left  much  longer 
in  abeyance.  Besides,  the  number  of  just-minded  and  reasonable 
Americans  is  rapidly  increasing.  With  the  dying  out  of  the 
senseless  bigotry  of  a  past  generation,  the  atmosphere  is  purified 
of  thick  and  unhealthy  vapors  disturbing  to  mind  and  soul. 

In  1840,  William  H.  Seward  and  John  C.  Spencer,  leaders  in 
che  old  Whig  Party  but  statesmen  far  in  advance  of  the  times, 
proposed  an  equitable  arrangement  for  the  conduct  of  schools,  by 
which  the  fair  wishes  and  demands  of  the  state,  of  religious  and 
secular  corporations,  and  of  individuals  should  be  fully  heeded 
and  subserved.  They  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
main  object  in  view  was  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
people  on  the  broadest  and  most  just  basis,  and  without  the 
erection  of  barriers  for  the  exclusion  of  masses  of  children  greatly 
needing  help.  The  excitement  which  ensued  showed  the  use- 
lessness  of  discussion  during  a  tempest  of  unreasoning  invective 
and  angry  passions.     The  moment  for  argument  had  not  come. 

During  the  summer  of  the  present  year  two  conventions  met. 
One,  an  assembly  of  school  teachers,  held  its  sessions  at  Nash- 
ville ;  the  other,  a  gathering  of  clergymen  for  the  most  part,  and 
belonging  in  tone  of  thought  to  a  generation  of  fifty  years  ago, 
congregated  at  Saratoga.  The  Nashville  convention  invited  two 
eminent  Catholic  ecclesiastics  to  address  its  body.  Their  papers 
on  the  need  and  advantage  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools 
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were  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect.  The  Saratoga  con- 
vention proved,  to  the  shame  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that 
the  age  of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  conscience  had  not  passed. 
The  sentiments  to  which  its  members,  lay  and  cleric,  gave  ex- 
pression, in  speech  and  resolutions,  are  annoying  to  law-abiding 
citizens,  but  harmless,  because  inoperative,  dead.  Their  desire 
to  rivet  a  wrong  and  to  perpetuate  a  deplorable  injustice,  is  made 
manifest.  No  discussion  is  possible  with  such  men.  A  few 
years  more  will  see  the  extinction  of  the  race. 

To  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  a  system  of  school  educa- 
tion that  will  answer  the  requirements  of  the  state  without  sacri- 
ficing the  just  rights  of  individuals,  the  points  of  agreement  and 
divergence  should  be  carefully  considered.  Eoman  Catholics 
and  Evangelicals  of  all  denominations  (and  they  are  the  vast 
majority  of  our  population)  hold  that  their  children  should 
receive  a  religious  education  and  training.  There  is  satisfactory 
unanimity  of  sentiment  on  this  point.  The  divergence  begins 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  this  religious  instruction,  the  basis 
on  which  it  should  be  given,  and  the  place  in  which  it  should  be 
imparted.  Catholics  maintain  that,  conjointly  and  in  harmony 
with  religious  teaching  in  the  family  and  the  church,  there 
should  be  regular  lessons  in  religion  in  the  e very-day  school ;  that 
these  lessons  should  be  on  a  doctrinal  basis,  and  to  the  extent  of 
a  child's  capacity  to  absorb  a  daily  lesson  in  religious  truths. 
Less  important  subjects  in  secular  learning  require  daily  study 
and  explanation.  Evangelical  Christians  are  divided  in  senti- 
ment. Protestant  Episcopalians  hold,  as  Bishop  Coxe,  of  west- 
ern New  York,  testifies,  that  "  they  should  do  their  full  duty  to 
their  children  by  gathering  them  into  schools  and  colleges  thor- 
oughly christian."  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
academies  and  colleges  by  Episcopalians  for  the  thoroughly 
christian  education  of  their  children,  verifies  the  correctness  of 
the  Bishop's  statement.  Presbyterians  in  their  general  assem- 
blies, and  Baptists  and  Methodists  in  conferences  and  synods, 
are  equally  explicit  on  this  question.  These  various  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies  illustrate  the  sincerity  of  their  public  utterances,  so  far 
as  the  education  of  the  children  of  their  wealthy  members  is  con- 
cerned ;  they  fail  lamentably  when  the  education  of  the  children 
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of  their  poorer  co-religionists  is  in  question.  Rev.  Dr.  Kendrick, 
in  the  Forum  for  September,  concedes  that  "  morality  cannot  be 
inculcated  in  the  most  effective  manner  without  religious  en- 
forcements"; and  yet,  when  Catholics,  in  schools  of  their  own, 
because  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  state  schools,  choose  to 
educate  their  children  where  morality  can  be  most  effectively  in- 
culcated with  the  help  of  "religious  enforcements,"  he  pro- 
nounces their  choice  a  luxury,  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  they 
ought  to  be  mulcted. 

There  are  men  to-day  who  lose  their  wits  when  the  specter  of 
Jesuitism  or  Romanism  dances  before  their  affrighted  imagina- 
tions. It  is  hard  to  reason  with  these  disturbed  but  well-meaning 
gentlemen.  They  speak  and  write  of  Italy  and  Ireland,  when 
others  are  studying  American  problems;  they  write  of  "dump- 
ing "  European  criminals  on  American  shores,  when  serious  men 
are  planning  how  best  to  keep  down  the  breeding  of  criminals  in 
our  large  cities ;  they  picture  the  Pope  in  the  supposed  act  of 
nullifying  our  national  laws,  when  citizens  to  the  manner  born 
ask  that  our  laws  shall  not  ride  rough-shod  over  parental  and 
conscientious  rights.  It  is  hard  to  carry  on  reasonable  discussion 
with  men  sure  of  their  personal  infallibility;  with  men  whose 
thoughts  and  ideas  are  warped  by  the  battle  cries  of  fifty  years 
nao.  Thoughtful  men  do  not  to-day  fall  down  before  the  state- 
school  system  as  before  a  fetich  to  be  blindly  worshiped.  It  is  a 
system  of  schools  thoroughly  godless,  in  name  and  in  law,  es- 
tablished and  maintained  by  the  state  for  the  secular  education 
of  the  children  of  the  people  who  are  satisfied  with  a  partial,  in- 
effective, and  unjust  arrangement,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept 
pecuniary  aid  from  poor  neighbors  for  their  offspring's  schooling. 
Catholics  are  unceasingly  hectored  about  their  attempts  to  over- 
throw and  destroy  the  state-school  system.  Attention  is  thus 
drawn  away  from  real  dangers  altogether  inherent  in  the  system 
itself.  It  is  a  system  liable  to  blunders  innumerable,  to  insuffi- 
ciency of  accomplishment,  and  to  the  perpetrating  of  injustices. 
Any  blunder  in  the  system  that  deprives  a  notable  number  of 
children  of  its  advantages,  defeats  the  end  of  its  existence;  any 
radical  principle  essentially  faulty  in  its  nature,  becomes  a  source 
of  mischief  and  danger ;  any  part  of  its  working  machinery  that 
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rasps  the  just  rights  of  others,  will  one  day  throw  the  whole  i    - 
tablishment  into  confusion  ending  in  ruin. 

1.  There  are  at  the  present  time  considerably  more  than  600,- 
000  Catholic  children  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Surely  this  can  be  called  a  notable  number.  The 
parents  of  these  children  are  unwilling  to  deprive  their  offspring 
of  an  effective  christian  education.  They  prove  the  sincerity  of 
their  convictions  by  bearing  patiently  with  the  sacrifices  they 
are  called  on  to  make,  and  revel  in  the  "  luxury  "  of  suffering  for 
the  sake  of  conscience.  It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  wrong  done 
them  to  question  their  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

2.  A  radical  principle  underlying  the  state-school  system  is 
its  unadulterated  communism.  The  assertion  that  the  state  has 
the  right  to  educate  at  the  common  expense  one  class  of  children 
to  the  practical  exclusion  of  another  class,  is  communism  in  its 
worst  form.  Every  argument  adduced  to  justify  it  in  relieving 
parents,  in  one  line  of  duty,  of  burdens  they  are  able  to  carry, 
may  be  brought  forward  to  relieve  them  in  other  lines  of  duty. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  father,  who  is  not  a  pauper,  to  feed,  to 
clothe,  to  shelter,  and  to  educate  his  children.  The  state,  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  does  for  parents  only  what  they  are  unable  to 
do  for  themseves.  Chicago  people  are  as  logical  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  deduce  from  the  principle  of  state-schoolism  the 
justification  of  state-tailorism.  Children  in  Chicago  who  plead 
that  they  cannot  go  to  school  for  want  of  suitable  clothing, 
are  supplied  by  that  city  of  socialistic  tendencies  with  state 
trousers,  frocks,  and  shoes.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  "  Social  Statics," 
argues : 

"If  the  benefit,  importance,  or  necessity  of  education  be  assigned  as  a 
sufficient  reason  why  government  should  educate,  then  may  the  benefit, 
importance,  or  necessity  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  warmth  be  assigned 
as  a  sufficient  reason  why  government  should  administer  these  also." 

When  parental  responsibility  abdicates  in  favor  of  govern- 
mental responsibility,  encouragement  is  lent  to  mendicancy,  and 
the  breeding  of  pauperism  begins.  Shutting  our  eyes  to  this  un- 
welcome truth  does  not  make  it  less  a  truth.  Having  drifted 
away  from  the  sound  practices  of  our  American  forefathers,  who 
believed  in  paying  for  the  education,  secular  and  religious,  of 
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their  children,  we  find  ourselves  swept  along  in  a  flood  of  perni- 
cious political  principles. 

3.  Another  radical  defect  in  the  system  of  state  schools,  is  that 
it  takes  a  poor  man's  hard-earned  dollars  to  help  richer  neighbors 
provide  their  children  with  an  education  that  will  fit  them  for 
their  life  work,  for  college,  for  a  profession.  The  state  school 
has  ceased  to  be  a  school  for  an  elementary  education.  There 
was  a  time  when  friends  of  state  schools  had  much  to  say  about 
the  Republic's  need  of  an  elementary  education  for  the  children 
of  the  masses.  It  is  a  mockery  of  the  truth  to  talk,  in  these 
days,  of  an  elementary  education  in  any  of  our  cities  or  towns. 
The  system  embraces  everything  from  a  kindergarten  to  a 
college.  It  needs  only  two  other  provisions  to  be  perfect — a 
nursery  for  babes  and  a  university  for  the  state's  pauperized  pets. 
Kindergartens  are  for  children  too  young  to  go  to  school,  but 
troublesome  to  keep  in  the  house,  whose  parents  are  willing  to  be 
relieved  of  maternal  and  home  cares  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day, 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Why  not  provide  cradles,  baby 
wagons,  and  attendants  ?  Advocates  of  state  paternalism  run 
mad,  such  as  Edward  Bellamy,  call  for  the  highest  curriculum 
of  studies  up  to  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and  "  a  suffi- 
cient state  provision  for  the  support  of  the  children  of  indigent 
parents  while  at  school."  * 

The  original  and  primary  danger  to  the  state-school  system  is 
found,  then,  not  in  the  assaults  of  any  class  in  the  community, 
but  in  its  own  manifold  and  inherent  defects.  Catholics  are  not 
antagonizing  it ;  they  are  leaving  it  severely  alone.  They  do  not 
abuse  its  teachers  or  their  pupils.  Catholics  know,  especially 
here  in  Rochester,  that  its  teachers  are  most  estimable  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  that  the  pupils  of  the  state  schools  are  no  worse 
than  other  children  whose  religious  training  is  relegated  to  an 
hour's  Sunday-school  instruction,  while  arithmetic  and  spelling 
get  five  hours  in  a  week.  Evangelicals,  in  despair  of  ever  mak- 
ing the  system  of  state  schools  religious  in  their  sense,  hopelessly 
abandon  it  to  the  care  of  the  sects  of  secularists,  Ingersollists,  and 
open  and  avowed  infidels,  while  concentrating  all  their  energies 
and  pecuniary  resources  on  academies  and  colleges  for  the  educa- 

*See  the  "Nationalist,"  for  July,  18S9. 
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tion  of  the  children  of  their  rich  parishioners.  Catholics  and 
German  Lutherans  are  the  only  believers  in  Christianity  who  are 
logical  and  consistent.  These  have  convictions  and  they  live  up 
to  them,  even  if  in  doing  so  they  have  to  spend  money.  They 
are  not  counted  among  the  rich  in  this  world's  goods.  Ye1  a 
venerable  christian  minister  of  the  gospel  declares  that  when  this 
gospel,  which  Christ  said  was  to  be  preached  to  the  poor,  who 
had  the  first  right  to  it,  was  to  be  taught  in  the  school  room,  it 
was  a  "  luxury  "  for  indulgence  in  which  the  poor  were  to  be 
made  to  pay.  Christ's  teachings  and  men's  do  not  always  run 
in  the  same  channel.  Catholics  are  not  complaining.  It  is 
easier,  far  easier,  to  suffer  a  wrong  than  to  persecute.  They  ask 
to  be  left  in  peace.  They  are  willing  to  pay  with  their  own 
money  for  the  "  luxury  "  of  religious  teaching  which  their  chil- 
dren enjoy.  It  is  the  wrong-doers,  they  who  take  poor  people's 
money  for  their  personal  gain,  who  keep  up  disturbing  and  angry 
lamentations.  A  coachman  pays  for  the  schooling  of  his  own 
boys ;  he  helps  educate  in  state  schools  his  master's  children.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  questionings,  answers,  and  comments  that 
follow,  throw  the  state-school  system  out  of  gear.  As  an  instance, 
it  may  be  stated  that  here  in  Eochester,  during  the  past  summer 
months,  neighbors'  boys,  Catholic  and  evangelical,  were  playing 
together,  as  rightly  they  might.  After  their  play,  they  entered 
into  a  discussion  of  great  social  and  economic  questions  not  un- 
worthy the  consideration  of  eminent  statesmen.  A  Catholic  boy 
informed  his  evangelical  playmate,  a  pupil  in  a  state  school,  that 
while  his  Catholic  father  helped  pay  the  other's  tuition,  the  latter 
paid  nothing  for  the  Catholic  boy's  education.  With  the  natural 
impulse  of  a  warm-hearted  and  generous  youth,  the  lad  repelled 
the  imputation  on  his  and  his  father's  sense  of  honor  and  justice, 
and  appealed  to  the  Catholic  boy's  father,  a  lawyer,  to  contradict 
his  son's  charge,  for  in  his  honest  heart  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  such  a  gross  wrong  could  be  perpetrated.  The  party  ad- 
journed to  the  lawyer's  house  and  submitted  the  case.  When 
the  truth  without  exaggeration  was  made  clear  to  the  fair-minded 
boy,  that  he  was  a  recipient  of  another  boy's  charity  through 
his  father,  he  was  abashed  and  hung  his  head  for  very  shame. 
So  will  it  be  with  coming  generations,  who  will  listen  to  no  silly 
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twaddle  about  Ireland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  about  the  Pope,  the 
Inquisition,  and  danger  to  our  liberties.  An  American  inquisi- 
tion, persecuting  by  legal  pecuniary  taxation,  will  be  more  hate- 
ful in  their  eyes  than  any  that  history  tells  of,  for  this  last  form 
will  have  a  flimsy  covering  of  sham  and  hypocrisy  for  a  cloak. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  paid 
into  the  common  treasury  by  Catholics,  is,  owing  to  their  poverty, 
too  trifling  to  be  noticed.  Here  is  opened  up  the  significant 
question  of  taxation.  Consumers  are  the  chief  tax-payers. 
When  the  city  or  state  swells  the  tax  roll  for  increased  schools 
and  teachers,  the  landlord,  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  dry-goods 
man  distribute  a  portion  of  the  increase  on  tenants  and  con- 
sumers. In  western  cities,  where  clerks,  mechanics,  and  laborers 
own  their  dwellings,  a  direct  tax  is  paid  on  the  real  estate,  and 
an  indirect  tax  through  others,  who,  from  the  goods  they  sell  to 
their  customers,  derive  a  share  of  the  taxes  they  pay.  This  tax 
money  is  called  state  money.  The  state  collects  and  distributes 
it.  It  is  still  the  people's  money.  A  man's  rights  go  where  his 
money  goes.  Much  of  this  money  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  from  which  a  large  minority  of  citizens  is  barred  out  by 
disenabling  conditions,  arbitrary,  illogical,  and  punitive. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  which  renders  a  Catholic's 
hardship  not  quite  as  unbearable  as  at  first  sight  it  appears,  while 
for  non-Catholics  who  use  the  state  schools  the  injustice  done 
to  the  former  is  grosser  and  more  apparent.  Again  I  shall  in- 
troduce .Rochester  to  illustrate  my  point. 

The  last  printed  report  of  the  Eochester  public  schools  is  for 
1887-88.  Their  pupils  numbered  12,302.  For  the  same  period 
the  parochial  schools  counted  5,849,  or  more  than  47^  per  cent. 
of  the  number  in  the  state  schools.  The  total  city  tax  levy  for 
1887  was  $1,254,239,  of  which  $252,000  was  for  the  schools— or 
nearly  21  per  cent,  of  the  general  city  taxes  was  for  the  school- 
ing of  its  specially-favored  12,302  children.  Hence,  were  the 
Catholics  to  disband  their  parochial  schools,  and  throw  their 
5,849  children  on  the  city,  school  taxes  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased more  than  47£  per  cent.,  or  more  than  $119,600,  without 
counting  the  cost  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  new  school  houses, 
together  with  lots  on  which  to  build  them,  furniture,  etc.     If  any 
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Catholic  or  non-Catholic  taxpayer  of  Eochcster  wishes  to  know 
how  much  is  saved  to  his  pocket  by  the  maintenance  of  parochial 
schools,  let  him  take  his  city  tax  bill,  divide  it  by  five,  and  he 
will  have  a  little  less  than  the  amount  which  he  pays  for  edu- 
cating the  children  now  in  its  state  schools.  If  he  then  add  48 
per  cent,  to  this  amount,  he  will  have  what  he  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  were  our  children,  now  in  parochial  schools,  educated  in 
state  schools,  at  the  same  proportionate  expense.  In  other  words, 
the  noii -Catholic  tax-payer  saves  48  per  cent,  of  one-fifth  of  his 
entire  tax  bill,  that  is,  nearly  one  tenth  of  it ;  and  the  Catholic 
tax-payer  saves  the  same  amount,  less  what  he  contributes  to  the 
support  of  his  parochial  school.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
Catholics  are  not  fretting  or  worrying  over  the  absence  of  their 
children  from  state  schools?  The  injustice  inflicted  on  them  by 
those  who  take  Catholic  money  for  state  schools  is,  however, 
none  the  less  grievous. 

The  pretext  for  this  punishment  is  that  our  schools  are  sec- 
tarian. Heaven  bless  the  mark!  And  what  are  theirs?  It  is  a 
cry  as  senseless  as  a  mischievous  school  boy's  cry  of  "  mad  dog  " 
on  a  crowded  street.  It  strikes  terror  and  scatters  the  timorous. 
Sensible  men  know  that  sectarianism  is  a  two-edged  sword ;  it 
cuts  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  New  York  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1866,  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  the  people  an 
amendment  prohibiting  all  help  to  sectarian  institutions.  The 
sense  in  which  "  sectarian "  would  be  understood  by  learned 
judges  in  the  last  court  of  appeal  being  pointed  out  by  some  of 
the  shrewder  members  of  the  convention,  the  subject  was  quietly 
dropped.  If  it  could  be  construed  to  mean  only  "  Eomanism  " 
and  "Eomanists,"  all  would  work  well;  but  should  it  appear  to 
carry  the  meaning  given  to  it  by  John  C.  Spencer,  secretary  of 
State  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  there  was  danger 
of  such  an  amendment  hurting  more  than  Eomanists.  Secretary 
Spencer,  in  his  report  to  the  New  York  Legislature  of  1841, 
wrote : 

"  Religious  doctrines  of  vital  interest  will  be  inculcated,  not  as  theologi- 
cal exercises,  but  incidentally  in  the  course  of  literary  and  scientific  in- 
struction ;  and  who  will  undertake  to  prohibit  such  instruction  ?  ...  It  is 
believed  to  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  absence  of  all  religious  instruc- 
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tion,  if  it  were  practicable,  is  a  mode  of  avoiding  sectarianism.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  in  itself  sectarian;  because  it  would  be  consonant  to 
the  views  of  a  particular  class,  and  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  other  classes." 

Secretary  Spencer  secures  listeners  where  Catholics  can  get  no 
hearing.  The  sectarianism  of  Ingersoll,  of  Secularists,  of  Agnos- 
tics, of  Evangelicals,  is  repugnant  to  Catholics ;  but  they  loathe 
with  supreme  contempt  the  sectarianism  of  those  who  pretend 
that  their  particular  development  of  sectarianism,  their  views, 
their  opinions,  are  so  milk-and- watery  (the  power  for  good  as  a 
religious  force  being  washed  out  of  them)  that  they  ought  to  be 
acceptable  to  all  other  sectarians.  It  is  hard  for  Catholics  to  be- 
lieve in  the  sincerity  of  men  who  put  forward  this  silliness  about 
sectarianism.  By  what  right  does  the  state  hand  over  one  dollar 
of  Catholic  money  to  maintain  sectarian  schools  of  the  Ingersoll, 
the  secularistic,  the  avowed  infidel,  or  the  evangelical  type,  while 
it  refuses  to  give  back  to  Catholics,  for  their  so-called  sectarian 
schools,  a  portion  of  their  own  money? 

Eev.  Dr.  Kendrick  laments  that  his  fellow  citizens  of  Pough- 
keepsie  have  a  correct  sense  of  justice,  and  desire  to  deal  fairly 
with  their  Catholic  townspeople.  It  is  greatly  to  their  credit. 
They  are  not,  however,  the  first  in  the  country  to  rise  above  the 
bigotry  of  former  days.  Indeed,  there  are  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  this  and  other  States  where  the  same  honest  fairness  has 
been  observed  for  many  years  past,  with  even  broader  views  of 
justice  and  a  kindlier  spirit.  Still,  many  Catholics  doubt  the  ad- 
visability of  the  "  Poughkeepsie  plan."  It  has  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  It  smacks  of  a  union  of  state  and  church  which 
in  a  country  like  ours  is  not  desirable.  To  some  degree  it 
weakens  and  deadens  the  catholicity  of  our  school  rooms.  Be- 
cause, forsooth,  Catholics  who  have  leased  to  the  state,  school 
buildings,  for  use  during  the  allotted  daily  school  hours,  choose 
before  and  after  such  hours  to  occupy  them,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, for  lessons  in  religion — for  those  "  religious  enforcements  " 
without  which  "  morality  cannot  be  effectively  inculcated  " — Eev. 
Dr.  Kendrick  is  prompted  to  say : 

"  Five  minutes,  or  one  minute,  before  the  stroke  of  the  regular  school 
bell,  they  [the  school  buildings]  may  be  the  scene  of  religious  exercises 
such  as  are  not  simply  forbidden  in  the  course  of  teaching  prescribed  by 
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the  state,  but  are  actually  offensive,  in  some  of  their  features  at  least,  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people.  From  lessons  enforcing  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  .  .  .  the  pupils  pass — perhaps  without  breaking  ranks, 
or  special  tokens  of  transition — to  their  secular  lessons." 

The  same  performance  takes  places  in  innumerable  state 
schools,  unavoidably  frequented  by  Catholic  children.  Evangeli- 
cal prayers,  hymns,  and  Bible  lessons  are  enjoyed,  morality  is 
effectively  inculcated  through  "religious  enforcements,"  and  the 
pupils  pass,  without  breaking  ranks,  to  their  secular  lessons. 
Catholics  do  not  complain,  except  when  those  of  their  children 
who  have  come  a  few  minutes  before  the  regular  school  hour,  are 
kept  waiting  at  the  door  in  the  rain,  snow,  and  cold,  while  their 
school  companions  have  the  luxury  of  evangelical  prayers  and 
warmth  within.  What  does  the  school  of  Dr.  Kendrick  want? 
Must  our  school  buildings  be  put  on  a  par  with  saloons  on  elec- 
tion day?  No  liquor  can  be  sold  within  a  certain  distance  of  a 
polling  booth.  Shall  it  be  enacted  that  God  shall  not  be  named, 
and  no  religious  exercises  be  held,  within  a  certain  distance  of  a 
state-school  house?  When  religious  exercises  can  no  longer  be 
held  within  state-school  houses,  either  before  or  after  the  hours 
for  secular  lessons,  it  will  be  time  for  Christians  to  abandon  them 
to  the  sole  use  of  infidels  of  every  stripe.  Then  Sunday-school 
work  will  become  inoperative,  and  empty  churches  and  vacant 
pulpits  will  cover  the  land. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kendrick  again  writes : 

"When,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  the  demand  that  the  public- 
school  fund  be  split  up  and  parceled  out  among  the  various  churches,  the 
spirit  of  concession  should  be  replaced  by  the  spirit  of  inflexible  resistance." 

Keeping  in  mind  the  scandals  occasioned  by  the  Bethel  Bap- 
tist Church  of  New  York  City  in  1820-21,  which  appropriated 
state-school  money  for  Baptist-church  extension,  the  Doctor  has 
caupe  for  alarm.  Catholics  do  not  ask  for  a  division  of  the 
school  fund.  Indeed,  they  fear  the  state.  They  ask  simply  for 
their  own  money,  unjustly  taken  from  them  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  infidels  and  Evangelicals.  Be  this  amount  much 
or  little,  it  is  theirs  by  every  principle  of  common  justice,  and 
this,  and  not  one  dollar  of  any  one  else's  money,  they  ask  for. 
If  this  arrangement  cannot  be  effected,  then  let  the  state  pay  for 
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results  in  secular  education,  in  any  school,  parochial,  private,  or 
corporate,  furnishing  the  state  with  the  requisite  conditions  of 
buildings,  furniture,  and  competent  and  certificated  teachers,  and 
instructing  pupils  in  such  branches  of  secular  learning  as  the 
state  may  require.  If  one  or  the  other  of  these  plans  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  of  the  American  people,  then  let  us 
return  to  fundamental  principles  and  throw  the  burden  of  school- 
ing children  on  parents,  where  it  rightly  belongs.  We  ought  by 
this  time  to  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  break  away  from  sound 
principles  in  running  democratic  institutions. 

Three  objections  are  raised  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of 
secular  branches  of  learning  in  parochial  schools,  no  matter  how 
much  inspection  there  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  state:  1.  These 
parochial  schools  fail  to  inspire  their  pupils  with  a  patriotic  love 
of  country.  2.  They  are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  state  schools 
in  secular  learning.  3.  They  keep  the  children  of  a  neighbor- 
hood from  commingling  one  with  another,  and  thus  destroy  the 
homogeneity — excuse  the  word — of  the  nation,  something  very 
desirable,  so  it  is  said. 

It  is  hard  to  be  called  on  to  reply  to  the  first  objection.  It 
is  false  and  cruel.  Only  they  who  are  inimical  to  Catholics  on 
any  and  every  pretense  adduce  it.  Why  are  not  some  proofs 
furnished  in  sustainment  of  so  wicked  a  calumny?  A  sufficient 
answer  to  this  heartless  aspersion  on  our  honor  as  citizens,  would 
be  to  invite  these  calumniators  to  visit  our  cemeteries  and  look 
on  the  tiny  flags  waving  over  the  graves  of  patriots  who  died  for 
their  country's  preservation.  Members  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Eepublic  do  not  speak  thus  of  their  brothers  in  arms. 

The  second  objection  is  equally  false.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
standard  of  education  in  our  parochial  schools  is  not  as  high  as 
that  in  state  schools.  In  the  city  of  Eochester  both  systems  are 
well  established,  and  are  in  fair  and  amicable  competition.  It  is 
true  that  parochial  schools  are  not  victims  to  the  vagaries  of 
cranks.  The  latter  are  not  permitted  to  run  our  schools,  nor  are 
these  under  the  domination  of  school-book  publishers.  Nor  are 
they  "  loaded  down  "  with  music,  modern  languages,  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  savings  banks,  and  military  drill.  They  give  that  which 
they  propose  to  give,  a  good  elementary  education.       As  an 
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illustration  of  the  truth  of  my  contention,  I  cite  what  takes  place 
in  Rochester.  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  send  out  to  all  schools,  state,  parochial,  and  private,  that 
ask  for  them,  sets  of  examination  papers.  The  answers  to  these 
papers  must  have  75  per  cent,  of  correctness  in  each  branch  of 
study.  State-school  children  are  examined  in  their  usual  school 
buildings  and  before  familiar  teachers.  Parochial-school  children 
are  examined  in  the  City  High  School  and  before  strangers.  The 
average  age  at  which  the  latter  graduate  is  fourteen  years  and 
two  months ;  that  at  which  the  former  graduate  is  over  fifteen 
years.  Another  circumstance  to  be  noted  is  the  number  enter- 
ing the  graduating  class  in  September,  and  the  number  passing 
the  regents'  examination  in  June.  In  September  of  1887,  18 
entered  the  graduating  class  of  the  Cathedral  School,  and  22  that 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  All  passed  the  examination  in 
June,  1888.  State  school  No.  4,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city, 
had  28  in  its  graduating  class  at  Christmas  time,  having  already 
sifted  out  many  that  had  entered  it  in  September ;  and  of  these, 
only  18  stood  the  regents'  test  in  June.  We  are  not  able  to 
give  the  average  number  of  points  gained  by  the  graduates  of 
each  school,  as  these  are  not  published.  What  is  accomplished 
in  Rochester  is  a  fair  sample  of  successful  results  in  other  paro- 
chial schools  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  may  be  asked,  Why 
is  the  average  age  of  the  graduating  pupils  of  the  parochial 
schools  so  much  lower  than  that  of  those  in  state  schools? 
These  children,  for  the  most  part  of  Irish  and  German  parents, 
inherit  sound  and  vigorous  constitutions ;  they  are  not  spoiled 
by  injudicious  and  unhealthful  feeding;  they  go  to  few  night 
parties,  if  to  any,  and  are  consequently  well  rested  in  the 
morning,  and  fresh  for  another  day's  work ;  they  have  an  object 
to  work  for,  as  they  know  that  their  future  rests  in  large  degree 
with  themselves  and  the  use  they  make  of  their  early  opportuni- 
ties for  study  and  self-advancement.  No  one  will  say  that  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  intellects  are  thick  and  slow  of  perception. 

If  our  schools  failed  in  secular  studies,  the  blame  could  not 
be  imputed  to  our  teachers.  These  are  mostly  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  educational  work. 
With  them  it  is   a  life  work.     Generally  bright  and  intelligent 
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when  they  enter  a  religous  community,  by  daily  study  under 
competent  teachers  in  normal  schools,  they  prepare  for  the  office 
of  instructors.  Their  studies  are  kept  up  years  after  entrance 
into  the  school  room,  under  the  guidance  of  the  most  capable  of 
their  body.  There  is  no  time  lost  in  talking  over  the  fashions; 
none  in  paying  or  receiving  visits.  Theaters  and  operas  are  not 
for  them.  Why  should  they  not  be,  what  they  are,  first-class 
teachers?  Some  members  of  these  communities  are  sent  abroad 
to  acquire  what  there  is  worth  knowing  in  European  normal 
schools,  together  with  a  fluency  in  speaking  foreign  languages. 

The  flurry  at  Haverhill  last  spring,  the  agitation  that  ensued, 
and  the  disposition  manifested  by  some  to  bring  the  power  of 
the 'state  to  bear  heavily  on  our  work,  serve  an  excellent  purpose. 
They  warn  the  superiors  of  convents  that  the  teachers  they  send 
into  the  school  room  must  be  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  that 
could  by  any  possibility  be  demanded  of  them.  In  this  sense 
the  trials  of  the  past  will  prove  a  blessing. 

The  third  objection  to  parochial  schools  is  that  they  hinder 
the  commingling  of  the  children  of  a  neighborhood  on  the  school 
playground,  and  thus  fail  to  foster  democratic  equality.  "  Demo- 
cratic equality  "  is  a  phrase  with  which  to  fool  gudgeons.  The 
wealthy  of  a  town  congregate  in  an  aristocratic  neighborhood, 
and  right  there  will  be  found  a  state  school,  from  which  children 
of  poverty  will  be,  by  force  of  circumstances,  excluded.  Thus 
the  latter  are  deprived  of  social  elevation  through  social  com- 
mingling. Where  this  separation  of  rich  and  poor  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  district  whose  inhabitants  are  of  both  classes,  the 
abolition  of  the  recess  removes  all  dangers  of  contact  between 
the  classes  except  in  the  class  room.  It  is  in  parochial  schools 
that  the  democratic  notion  of  friendly  equality  is  best  carried 
out.  The  religious  brotherhood  of  man  is  taught  and  practically 
lived  up  to  in  these  schools!  We  are  ready  for  other  objections, 
only  let  them  contain  a  bit  more  of  common  sense. 

The  building  of  school  houses  and  the  gathering  into  them 
of  our  Catholic  children,  are  going  bravely  on  all  over  the  United 
States,  especially  in  Massachusetts.  Now  that  the  Bostonians 
are  fairly  aroused,  we  may  look  to  them  for  largeness  and  thor- 
oughness of  plans  in  educational  achievement.     They  will  accept, 
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I  am  sure,  no  compromise  by  which  the  religious  element  in 
their  daily  tasks  can  be  lessened.  They  will  do  their  best  to 
turn  out  good  citizens  and  good  Christians. 

Catholics  hold  a  proud  position  in  the  face  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  though  it  is  one  for  which  they  are  heavily  fined  by 
state-schoolism.  In  state  schools:  1.  Their  parental  rights  and 
duties  toward  their  children  are  infringed  upon.  2.  Their  chil- 
dren's rights  to  a  moral  education  and  training  by  "religious 
enforcements  "  are  seriously  interfered  with.  3.  The  natural  de- 
pendence of  children  on  parents  is  weakened.  4.  The  double 
taxation  to  which  parents  are  subjected  is  irritating,  unjust,  and 
cruel ;  it  is  a  hinderance  to  mutual  esteem  and  to  a  kindly  spirit 
among  fellow  citizens.  5.  They  are  made  to  suffer  for  the  sake 
of  conscience.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  us  again  that  somebody 
else's  conscience  ought  to  suit  us. 

It  is,  in  some  measure,  compensation  for  our  wrongs  to  be  able 
to  hold  up  our  heads  and  to  glory  in  our  self-imposed  sacrifices. 
It  is  ennobling  to  stand  on  a  true  American  platform,  and  to 
enunciate  principles  such  as  the  founders  of  our  Republic  knew 
and  upheld.  We  believe  in  parental  rights,  and  in  the  right  of  a 
child  to  a  moral  and  religious  training  by  the  help  of  "  religious 
enforcements";  we  believe  in  all  that  tends  to  make  a  young 
man  self-reliant  and  self-supporting ;  we  believe  in  general  edu- 
cation, as  is  shown  by  our  school  houses  honestly  built,  and  their 
pupils  honestly  maintained,  without  a  cent  of  help  from  the 
state ;  we  believe  that  a  truly  religious  man  will  be  an  upright 
and  worthy  citizen.  We  detest  state  paternalism  and  state  pau- 
perism. 

B.  J.  McQuaid. 
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The  science  which  we  call  electricity  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  mass  of  facts  by  William  Gilbert  in  1600.  Myriads 
of  other  facts  have  since  been  accumulated.  Xo  day  passes 
without  its  addition.  Some  haye  been  turned  to  human  benetit ; 
more  have  not.  Some  have  been  co-ordinated  and  brought 
within  definite  rule;  others  still  defy  the  keenest  weapons  of 
the  mind.  Through  all,  ignorance  has  been  under  the  glamour  of 
the  miraculous.  Yet  nature's  workings  are  subject  to  the  reign  of 
law ;  there  are  no  ungoverned  marvels  to  be  wrought  save  in  the 
prophetic  vision  of  the  romancer  or  the  poet.  However  pleasant, 
therefore,  it  may  be  to  stray  beyond  those  enchanted  portals 
whereof  M.  Jules  Yerne  keeps  the  key,  our  present  speculations 
may  not  transcend  that  border  land  of  impracticabilities,  which, 
though  it  lies  without  the  terra  firma  of  actual  achievement,  is 
none  the  less  immeasurably  distant  from  the  mirage  of  the  im- 
possible and  the  absurd. 

In  the  absence  of  existing  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  unite 
them  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  of  the  physical  universe, 
the  long  roll  of  disjointed  electrical  experiments  which  filled 
the  text  books  up  to  within  the  last  twenty  years,  might  as 
well  have  been  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency  as  to  any  other 
cause.  The  electricity  taught  in  the  schools  was  of  no  avail  to 
the  man  in  the  testing  office ;  the  exact  measurements,  as  indis- 
pensable to  him  as  are  weights  and  scales  to  the  merchant,  were 
Greek  to  the  student  who  marveled  at  the  doll  with  the  electri- 
fied hair. 

As  early  as  1783.  Marat,  charlatan  though  he  was  in  science 
as  well  as  in  politics,  pointed  out  and  deplored  the  ease  with 
which  "  une  imagination  bouillante "  could  prophesy  electrical 
wonders.  There  has  been  no  time  since  but  that  an  indolent 
sort  of  philosophy  has  been  only  too  ready  to  ascribe  to  electric- 
ity effects  not  understood.     "Fear,"  says  Dr.  Cunningham,  lucu- 
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brating  in  1834,  in  one  of  the  most  grotesque  collections  of  theo- 
ries ever  written,  "is  due  to  escape  of  electricity  from  the  body, 
and  joy  to  its  entrance."  And  he  gravely  explains  that  the 
same  unknown  cause  accounts  for,  among  a  multitude  of  other 
things,  large  feet  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  kinks  in  the  Negro's  wool,  and  the  perturbations  of 
the  planets.  To  this  list  some  New  York  newspapers  have  re- 
cently added  red  sunsets,  the  alleged  effects  of  Dr.  Brown- 
Se'quard's  elixir,  and  the  present  prevalence  of  tonsilitis. 

The  absolute  system  of  Weber  and  Thomson,  establishing 
units  of  mass,  length,  and  time,  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  the  units  of  force  and  work, 
and  linking  electrical  with  all  other  physical  determinations,  the 
fixing  of  the  various  constants,  and  the  refinements  and  improve- 
ments in  practical  methods  of  electrical  measurement  which  have 
been  accomplished  within  the  last  ten  years,  leave  no  reason  for 
regarding  electrical  energy  as  unknown  or  unregulated.  Even 
more  assured  is  it  that  while  a  single  possibility  of  electrical 
development  may  not  be  demonstrable  with  any  such  magnifi- 
cent certainty  as  that  with  which  Leverrier  predicted  the  exist- 
ence of  the  unknown  planet,  none  ever  has  depended  or  ever 
can  depend  upon  a  creation  of  electricity,  whether  the  latter 
ultimately  prove  to  be  energy  or  matter. 

The  modern  ideas  of  the  nature  of  electrical  phenomena  are 
so  subversive  of  earlier  notions,  in  fact,  are  of  such  recent  date, 
that  only  the  vast  but  blurred  outlines  of  their  consequences 
can  at  best  be  recognized.  Electricity,  formerly  regarded  as  a 
fluid,  or  two  fluids,  and  later  as  a  mode  of  motion,  is  now  again 
thought  to  behave  in  some  respects  like  matter.  The  question  of 
its  inertia  is  in  doubt.  It  appears  to  act  like  a  perfect  incom- 
pressible liquid,  permeating  the  luminiferous  ether  as  water  may 
permeate  a  jelly.  The  idea  has  been  advanced  of  a  unit  quantity 
of  electricity  as  indivisible  as  an  atom  of  matter — the  electrical 
charge,  in  fact,  of  a  monad  atom — and  the  mysterious  force  of 
chemical  affinity  is  explained  as  the  electro-static  attraction  be- 
tween such  charged  atoms ;  a  force  having  an  intensity  per  unit 
mass  a  trillion  times  greater  than  that  of  gravity  near  the  earth's 
surface.     It  is   now   believed  that  the  telegraph   wire  merely 
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directs  the  current,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  battery  travels 
through  the  adjacent  air,  which  it  disturbs  and  strains ;  and  that 
the  strain  is  propagated.  The  changed  condition  in  the  medium 
surrounding  the  conductor  is  now  maintained  to  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  circuit  as  anything  that  goes  on  in  the  conductor  itself. 
As  a  epeaking  tube  is  to  sound  waves,  so  is  the  wire  to  the  ether 
pulsations.  And  now  "  magnetism  "  disappears,  and  reappears  as 
"  electricity  in  rotation."  And  stranger  still  is  that  fourth  form 
of  electricity,  not  at  rest,  nor  in  locomotion,  nor  in  rotation,  but 
in  quivering  vibration,  subject  to  the  same  laws  with  light,  and 
which  may  be  identical  with  it. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Clerk  Maxwell  propounded  the  remarkable 
theory  that  light  is  in  fact  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance ;  that 
both  electricity  and  light  are  due  to  waves  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  transmission  caused  in  the  so-called  luminiferous  ether 
which  pervades  all  space ;  and  that  both  have  the  same  absolute 
velocity.  Sixteen  years  of  scientific  thought  culminating  in  the 
recent  experiments  of  Hertz,  of  Carlsruhe,  have  demonstrated 
that  this  wave  disturbance  in  the  ether  is  actual  fact.  The 
length  and  velocity  of  the  ether  waves  have  been  measured ;  and 
it  is  known  that  the  electrical  disturbance  proceeds  outward 
from  the  center,  under  certain  conditions,  with  a  speed  equal  to 
that  of  light.  The  electrical  waves  have  been  reflected  and 
polarized,  refracted  through  a  great  prism  made  of  pitch,  and 
converged  or  dispersed  through  lenses  of  the  same  material. 
Conductors  have  been  found  opaque  to  electrical  radiation,  and 
non-conductors  transparent. 

That  these  discoveries  may  open  the  road  to  electric  lighting 
under  entirely  new  conditions,  is  probable.  All  modes  of  obtain- 
ing the  electric  light  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  exceedingly 
wasteful.  Professor  Lodge  has  recently  pointed  out  that  to  pro- 
duce light  artificially,  "  we  want  a  certain  range  of  oscillation, 
between  4,000  and  7,000  billion  vibrations  per  second ;  no  other 
being  useful  to  us,  because  no  other  has  any  effect  on  our 
retina."  To  produce  this,  we  resort  to  heating  a  mass  of  matter, 
as  a  carbon  filament,  thus  gradually  superposing  higher  vibra- 
tions upon  lower  ones  until  we  get  the  rate  of  vibration  needed. 
"  It  is,"  he  says,  "  as  though  in  order  to  sound  some  little  octave 
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of  pipes  in  an  organ,  we  were  obliged  to  depress  every  key  and 
every  pedal  and  to  blow  a  young  hurricane."  The  cruder  modes 
of  obtaining  light  by  combustion  are  still  more  extravagant. 
Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility  that  we  may  obtain  and  utilize  some  specific  kind  of 
radiation  without  the  rest.  If  a  practical  mode  can  be  found  of 
exciting  and  maintaining  an  electrical  vibration  of  any  required 
degree  of  rapidity,  we  may  be  able  to  produce  light  without  heat, 
and  then  the  secret  of  the  glowworm  will  be  unfolded. 

It  is  now  believed  that  a  ray  of  light,  falling  on  a  bar  of 
selenium,  sets  up  therein  an  electro-motive  force  which  produces 
a  current.  On  this  discovery  are  based  the  photophone,  which 
reproduces  words  at  a  distance  by  the  aid  of  luminous  rays ;  the 
artificial  eye,  sensitive  to  light  and  to  differences  in  color ;  and 
the  telephotograph,  which  is  competent  to  telegraph  silhouettes 
and  shadows.  A  slender  current  is  said  to  have  been  detected 
in  the  optic  nerve  of  a  frog  when  the  eye  was  exposed  to  light. 
May  there,  then,  be  a  conceivable  possibility  of  varying  the  elec- 
trical wave  in  such  manner  that  at  some  far-distant  point  it  shall 
be  converted  into  the  corresponding  light  wave,  so  that  the  sensi- 
tive plate  in  San  Francisco,  for  example,  may  instantly  and  pho- 
tographically record  the  event  taking  place  in  New  York? 

What,  may  be  asked,  are  the  possible  effects  on  the  human 
optic  nerve  of  electrical  radiation  directly  applied?  Hitter  dis- 
covered that  a  feeble  current  transmitted  through  the  eyeball 
produced  the  sensation  as  of  a  bright  flash  of  light,  and  that  a 
stronger  current  gave  the  impression  of  blue  and  green  colors, 
in  flowing  between  the  forehead  and  the  hand;  so  also  different 
colored  lights  are  perceived  when  one  pole  or  the  other  of  a  cir- 
cuit is  applied  to  the  eye,  or  when  the  circuit  is  made  or  broken. 
How  if  the  electrical  vibrations  be  modified  to  accord  with  light 
vibrations?  What  will  the  brain  perceive?  Can  it  be  made 
artificially  cognizant  of  light  and  color?  For  example,  light 
waves,  having  a  length  of  about  -5-5",  Ws  °f  an  inch,  acting  on  the 
nervous  substance  of  the  retina,  produce  the  sensation  which  we 
call  red ;  if  they  are  shortened  to  xr.Wo"  °f  an  inch,  they  cause 
the  sensation  of  yellow ;  and  so  on  in  different  lengths  for  other 
colors.     Suppose  to  the   retina   of   a   blind   man    (nerve   being 
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healthy)  electrical  waves  of  corresponding  lengths  were  trans- 
mitted; would  he  recognize  color  and  differences  of  color? 

The  fact  that  it  is  now  believed  that  there  is  actually  gener- 
ated in  the  selenium  an  electro-motive  force,  and  not  a  mere 
change  of  resistance  to  an  existing  current,  shows  the  possibility 
of  converting  light  into  electricity.  It  is  no  novelty  to  regard 
the  solar  emanation  as  a  vast  storehouse  of  electrical  energy, 
awaiting  the  discovery  which  will  enable  us  to  isolate  it  from 
the  attending  heat  energy.  The  selenium  cell  acts  as  a  medium 
for  the  conversion ;  but  can  the  transformation  be  made  without 
this  intervention?  Can  light  vibrations  be  directly  changed  so 
as  to  become  electrical  vibrations?  Is  the  sun  the  great  electri- 
cal reservoir  of  the  future? 

To  obtain  electricity  directly  from  light,  is  only  to  add  an- 
other to  the  numerous  sources  of  supply  already  existing.  What 
the  world  more  immediately  needs,  however,  is  not  the  discovery 
of  new  sources,  so  much  as  the  discovery  of  ways  and  means  of 
producing  electricity  very  much  more  cheaply  than  is  now  pos- 
sible, whether  by  old  or  new  processes.  The  fact  that  zinc  is 
burned  in  the  galvanic  battery  makes  the  economic  employment 
of  that  apparatus  impracticable.  The  development  of  the  dy- 
namo, which  utilizes  the  energy  derived  from  the  far  cheaper 
coal,  has  made  electric  light  and  power  possible;  for  roughly 
compared,  dynamo  electricity  costs  per  horse-power  hour  about 
one  twenty-fifth  as  much  as  does  battery  electricity.  The  dy- 
namo itself  has  already  reached  a  point  of  very  high  efficiency, 
utilizing,  as  it  may,  97  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  energy  ap- 
plied to  its  driving  pulley ;  so  that  while  improvement  in  the 
details  of  construction  of  the  machine  will  tend  to  augment  its 
life-time  and  to  simplify  it,  the  possible  margin  of  increased  effi- 
ciency to  be  gained  is  small.  The  great  loss  in  the  production 
of  electricity  through  the  agency  of  the  dynamo,  lies  in  our  in- 
ability to  utilize  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  energy 
due  to  the  consumption  of  fuel.  The  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture under  which  we  live  make  great  waste  inevitable  in  the 
transformation  of  heat  into  any  other  form  of  energy.  This  is 
due  to  a  law  of  nature  which  no  heat  engine,  however  ingeniously 
constructed,  can  avoid.     Under  ordinary  working  conditions,  the 
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Bteam  engine  converts  into  mechanical  energy  only  about  five  per 
cent,  of  the  energy  developed  by  the  burning  of  the  coal  under 
the  boiler,  and  even  under  the  best  conditions  does  not  utilize 
more  than  ten  per  cent.  To  say  that  if  heat  could  be  converted 
into  electricity  at  a  loss  of  80  per  cent.,  the  efficiency  of  the 
apparatus  would  still  be  100  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the 
steam  engine,  is  merely  to  restate  the  foregoing. 

While  every  improvement  in  the  steam  boiler,  every  im- 
provement in  hot-air,  gas,  or  steam  engines,  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  waste  of  energy,  must,  to  some  extent,  render  elec- 
tricity yielded  by  the  dynamo-electric  machine  cheaper,  better 
economical  results  may  be  anticipated  through  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  transformations  between  the  original  form  of 
energy  chosen  and  that  ultimately  developed.  The  energy  of 
chemical  affinity  in  the  galvanic  cell  undergoes  but  one  trans- 
formation, into  electrical  energy,  and  therefore  it  would  be  far 
preferable  to  substitute  this  single  change  for  the  many  which 
the  energy  of  burning  fuel  must  undergo  before  it  finally  appears 
as  the  electric  current.  The  question  then  arises,  cannot  the 
cheap  and  efficient  carbon  be  directly  consumed  in  the  galvanic 
cell?  The  experiments  of  Crookes,  Berard,  and  others  have 
shown  that  carbon  can  be  consumed  in  a  battery  under  the  influ- 
ence of  high  heat,  but  with  such  losses  as  to  destroy  all  other 
advantages  derived.  The  more  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  E.  Case  have  demonstrated  the  hitherto-doubted  possibility 
of  consuming  carbon  (coal  or  coke)  in  the  galvanic  cell  at  normal 
temperature.  Here  the  cost  of  the  materials  which  oxidize  the 
carbon  forms  an  obstacle.  Mr.  Case  asks  why  a  cheap  sub- 
stance may  not  be  found  "  which  will  act  on  coal  and  develop 
electric  currents  in  place  of  heat " — a  substance  which  will  ab- 
sorb oxygen  from  the  air,  for  example,  and  give  it  to  the  carbon, 
in  fact  acting  as  carrier  of  oxygen  to  oxidize  the  carbon  without 
heat.  Certain  substances  are  already  known  which  will  do  this, 
but  the  current  derived  is  of  too  low  pressure  for  practical  use. 

Cheap  electricity  from  the  cell,  therefore,  involves,  first,  the 
consumption  of  cheap  carbon,  such,  for  example,  as  coal,  or,  if  a 
way  can  be  found,  crude  petroleum  or  other  hydrocarbon ;  and 
secondly,  cheap  oxygen,  possibly  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 
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Improvements  in  either  direction  will  lead  to  the  desired  result ; 
improvements  in  both  will  in  addition  vastly  hasten  it.  But  the 
possibilities  of  chemical  combinations  are  endless,  and  we  have 
always  before  us  the  wonderfully  compact  animal  machinery 
whereby  the  oxidation  of  fuel  in  the  form  of  food  gives  rise,  by 
muscular  action,  to  mechanical  energy.  Can  we,  for  example, 
obtain  electricity  cheaply  from  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
now  unutilized  or  refuse  substances?  The  converse  operation, 
of  decomposing  sewage,  disinfecting  it,  and  rendering  it  harmless 
to  health,  by  electricity,  has  already  been  accomplished. 

It  is  already  possible  to  produce  electricity  directly  from  heat, 
though  with  great  losses,  without  previous  change  of  the  heat 
energy  into  mechanical  energy,  through  the  agency  of  the 
thermo-electric  battery.  Kecent  experiments  have  indicated  the 
possibility  of  a  current  being  produced  in  a  coil  of  wire,  by  heat- 
ing to  a  greater  or  less  degree  an  inclosed  magnet.  But  in  all 
such  cases,  the  losses  due  to  radiation,  and  the  cost  of  the  fuel 
whence  the  heat  energy  is  derived,  must  be  important  and  con- 
trolling factors.  Mr.  Edward  Weston  has  proposed  to  utilize 
the  heat  of  the  sun  by  converging  it  upon  a  thermopile,  and  ac- 
cumulating the  electric  current  therefrom  in  storage  batteries. 
In  his  belief,  the  possibilities  here  involved  are  promising. 

But  what  further  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing  the 
electricity  of  nature?  Is  it  possible  to  bottle  the  lightning  and 
store  its  energy?  Andrew  Crosse  did  this  half  a  century  ago, 
collecting  the  atmospheric  discharge  in  fifty  large  Leyden  jars, 
and  producing  the  most  startling  effects  in  heating  and  burning 
metals.  Can  we  improve  on  his  methods?  Can  we  get  a  utili- 
zable  current  by  connecting  points  on  the  earth  normally  at  dif- 
ferent potentials?  Can  we  obtain  a  current  by  connecting  dif- 
ferent mineral  lodes  or  veins,  or  different  atmospheric  strata? 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  storage  battery  renders  cur- 
rents hitherto  too  weak  to  be  useful,  now  worthy  of  respectful 
consideration,  for  by  it  their  energy  can  be  accumulated. 

We  may  yet  expect  to  see  improvements  in  the  driving  of 
dynamos  by  waterfalls,  including  Niagara  itself,  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  by  the  currents  in  great  rivers,  and  by  the  wind. 

Experiments  both  in  England  and  in  Erance  have  been  made 
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with  windmills  driving  dynamos,  the  currents  from  which  are 
accumulated  by  storage  batteries;  and  the  results  are  favorable 

As  soon  as  it  becomes  cheaper  to  generate  electrical  power 
than  to  generate  steam  power,  the  reign  of  steam  will  be  practi- 
cally ended.  Meanwhile,  the  applications  of  the  electric  motor 
are  increasing  in  number  almost  daily.  The  replacing  of  cars 
drawn  by  horses  in  cities  and  towns  with  cars  electrically  driven, 
has  been  going  on  with  great  rapidity  during  the  past  year. 
That  electric  locomotives  will  replace  steam  locomotives  upon 
the  regular  railroads  of  the  country,  is  believed  to  be  simply  a 
question  of  time.  The  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  current  over  long  distances  without  great  waste 
of  energy.  The  use  of  currents  of  very  high  pressure,  to  allow 
of  reduced  size  of  conductors  and  for  losses  by  leakage,  etc.,  is 
attended  with  correspondingly  increased  difficulties  in  insulation 
of  the  line,  greater  danger  in  handling,  and  obviously  augmented 
expense.  What  is  wanted  is  a  practical  means  of  distribution 
along  the  entire  length  of  a  continuous  working  conductor,  of 
electrical  energy,  so  that  from  any  point  along  that  conductor  a 
current  of  a  given  uniform  pressure  may  be  taken  off ;  this  pres- 
sure, or  the  strength  of  the  current,  being  regulated  to  suit  the 
load  which  the  motor  is  required  to  draw. 

Whether  the  economy  of  the  electric  locomotive  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  steam  locomotive,  is  not  settled.  A 
recent  writer  on  the  subject,  estimating  the  consumption  of  fuel 
in  locomotives  on  elevated  roads  in  cities  at  six  pounds  per  horse- 
power hour,  and  in  locomotives  on  surface  roads  at  four  pounds 
per  same  period,  concludes  that  electricity  as  now  produced  can 
successfully  rival  steam  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 
It  certainly  seems,  however,  that  if  the  problem  of  distribution 
oe  satisfactorily  solved,  the  superior  economy  in  fuel  of  large 
stationary  engines  and  boilers  might  well  be  a  much  more  power- 
ful factor  on  the  side  of  the  current  than  the  foregoing  opinion 
indicates.  The  speed  attainable  on  such  a  railway  would  proba- 
"bly  far  exceed  that  now  reached  on  any  steam  road.  One  hun- 
dred miles  per  hour  is  not  without  the  range  of  reasonable 
possibility.  Whether  still  greater  velocity  is  practicable  will 
probably  depend  upon  means  of  reducing  the  air  resistance  to 
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the  moving  vehicles.  It  certainly  would  be  a  curious  outcome 
of  the  electrical  railway,  if  in  time  we  should  come  to  speak  of 
the  lines  of  a  railway  car  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  now  do 
of  the  lines  of  a  fast  yacht. 

The  development  of  electric  railways  for  the  transmission  of 
mails  and  merchandise  is  already  well  advanced.  The  so-called 
"telpherage  "  system  is  in  use  in  England,  for  the  slow  traction 
of  heavy  weights,  such  as  coal,  ore,  etc.  Two  new  systems  for 
quick  dispatch  have  lately  been  proposed  in  this  country.  One 
includes  a  long,  narrow  car  of  small  cross-sectional  area,  running 
on  an  elevated  track,  and  claimed  to  be  capable  of  making  a 
speed  of  two  miles  per  minute.  The  other  employs  a  series  of 
electro-magnetic  coils,  inclosing  the  elevated  track  at  intervals, 
through  which  coils  the  small  car  is  successively  drawn  by  the 
action  of  the  current  entering  the  several  coils  in  turn.  The 
practical  efficiency  of  these  systems  may  be  open  to  question ; 
but  they  indicate  that  the  possibility  of  electrically  driving  small 
vehicles  between  distant  points  at  very  high  rates  of  speed,  is 
engaging  the  close  attention  of  inventors.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  we  may  be  able  to  project  mail  and  express  matter  through- 
out the  country  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  an 
hour,  either  on  elevated  structures  or  through  subterranean 
pipes ;  or  that  some  day  the  mails  may  be  sent  across  the  Atlan- 
tic by  the  aid  of  electric  motors  traversing  tubes  laid  on  the 
ocean  bed. 

The  adaptation  of  the  electric  motor  to  marine  propulsion 
cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have  extended  beyond  the  region  of 
experiment.  Here  the  current  must  not  only  be  generated 
economically,  but  under  restricted  conditions  of  cubic  space  and 
weight  of  apparatus.  At  the  present  time,  the  storage  battery 
constitutes  the  most  available  device;  but  its  weight,  as  con- 
structed for  commercial  use,  in  proportion  to  the  energy  yielded, 
besides  other  well-known  defects,  so  far  confine  its  measurably 
successful  employment  to  small  vessels  only. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  aerial  navigation  is  still,  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  light  motor  apparatus,  whether 
for  controlling  direction  merely,  or  for  keeping  the  air  ship  aloft 
also.     Eecent  experiments  with  electro-motors,  made  chiefly  of 
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aluminium,  have  given  fair  results.  The  most  successful  elec- 
trically-driven air  ship  thus  far  is  that  tested  in  1884  by  Messrs. 
Renard  and  Krebs,  which  made  five  miles  per  hour  against  a 
nine-mile  breeze  (so  that  her  actual  speed  was  fourteen  miles  per 
hour),  and  was  able  to  return  to  her  starting  point. 

Meanwhile,  the  possibilities  of  the  adaptation  of  the  electric 
motor  to  new  conditions  seem  almost  endless.  Its  latest  applica- 
tions are  to  the  steering  of  ships,  to  the  propulsion  of  submarine 
boats  and  torpedoes,  to  the  training  of  guns  and  the  hoisting  of 
shot  and  shell  on  vessels  of  war,  to  the  actuating  of  drills  and 
coal-cutters  in  mines,  to  the  felling  of  lumber,  and  to  the  driving 
of  shuttles  in  looms. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  possibilities  of  telegraphic  trans- 
mission; but  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
which  now  prevent  their  achievement,  would  extend  this  paper 
far  beyond  its  prescribed  limits.  It  may  be  possible  in  the 
future  to  send  perhaps  a  hundred  messages  in  opposite  directions 
from  each  end  of  the  same  wire  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be 
possible,  by  automatic  systems,  to  transmit  words  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  thousand  per  minute  over  a  single  wire,  although 
now,  by  the  Wheatstone  system,  the  maximum  speed  attained  on 
short  circuits  is  about  600  words  per  minute.  It  may  be  possible 
to  remove  the  difficulties  which  render  impracticable  the  electro- 
chemical system,  which  is  theoretically  capable  of  attaining  im- 
mense speed  of  transmission.  To  accomplish  this,  discovery  is 
needed  in  ways  of  overcoming  the  static  retardation  of  the  cur- 
rent in  its  path,  the  interference  of  electro-magnetic  inertia,  and 
the  loss  due  to  inductive  disturbances.  It  may  become  possible 
to  telegraph  between  far  distant  points  without  the  use  of  wires 
at  all,  by  the  induction  of  one  electrified  body  upon  another — a 
result  already  accomplished  between  comparatively  short  dis- 
tances, as  is  exemplified  in  the  present  mode  of  sending  tele- 
graphic dispatches  from  moving  trains  to  the  wires  on  the  poles 
beside  the  track.  Telegraphic  communication  has  been  estab- 
lished through  water  between  boats,  and  between  the  opposite 
sides  of  rivers  and  channels.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  further 
extension  of  this  idea  may  render  it  possible  to  communicate  by 
cable  with  vessels  far  from  land.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
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problem  of  findiDg  means  whereby  vessels  at  sea  can  communi- 
cate one  with  the  other,  and  so  avoid  collision,  may  also  be 
solved  by  electrical  means.  The  telegraphic  transmission  of  fac- 
simile writing,  a  pen  at  one  point  following  the  motions  of  a  pen 
at  the  other,  so  that  a  letter  written  in  New  York,  for  example, 
is  automatically  reproduced  in  the  chirography  of  the  sender  in 
Philadelphia,  has  already  been  achieved. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  multiple  or  very  rapid  telegraph- 
ing are  even  more  serious  in  their  influence  upon  the  telephone. 
The  improvements  in  copper  conductors,  metallic  circuits,  and 
the  transmitting  instruments,  have  greatly  increased  the  distance 
over  which  speech  may  be  transmitted,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  further  advances 
will  make  speech  possible  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  Whether  we  shall  ever  talk  across  the  Atlantic  is 
greatly  to  be  doubted,  the  present  limit  of  intelligible  submarine 
telephonic  transmission  being  about  seventy-five  miles.  It  is 
possible  to  make  telephone  transmitters  which  are  sensitive  to 
speech  uttered  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  distant,  and  receiving 
telephones  which  will  speak  loudly  enough  to  render  audible 
the  voice  of  a  speaker  at  even  greater  distances  than  the  fore- 
going. It  is  possible  to  make  telephones  which  will  transmit 
the  voice  when  merely  placed  against  the  chest  or  head  of  the 
user ;  or  which,  when  buried  in  the  ground,  will  reveal  the  prox- 
imity of  passing  troops,  or  even  the  sound  of  a  spade  digging  in 
the  earth  anywhere  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred  feet.  It 
is  possible  to  telephone  speech  over  short  distances  by  induction 
without  connecting  wires,  and  equally  possible  that  in  time  we 
shall  be  able  so  to  do  over  long  distances.  It  is  already  possible 
to  transmit  telephonically  the  recorded  sounds  of  the  phono- 
graph; and  in  the  latter,  speech  has  been  received  and  repro- 
duced after  traversing  telephonically  103  miles  of  wire. 

In  the  field  of  electrolysis,  the  great  possibility  yet  to  be 
achieved  is  the  economical  extraction  of  aluminium.  Just  as 
cheap  electricity  may  mark  the  end  of  the  reign  of  steam,  so 
cheap  aluminium  may  result  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  steel ;  for 
such  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  the  definite 
alloys  of  aluminium  for  the  indefinite  compounds  of  iron  and 
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carbon.  The  immense  tensile  strength,  lightness,  and  inoxi- 
dizability  of  aluminium,  whether  pure  or  in  alloy,  will  create  a 
revolution  in  all  engineering  constructions.  The  sources  of  its 
supply  are  practically  inexhaustible.  Much  also  remains  to  be 
done  in  perfecting  existing  processes  for  the  electric  refining  of 
crude  metal,  and  notably  in  increasing  the  tensile  strength  of 
electrolytically-refined  copper. 

The  mechanical  adaptations  of  electricity  to  purposes  of  med- 
ical diagnosis  and  treatment  have  been  of  great  value,  and  their 
wide  extension  is  probable.  The  electric  light  applied  to  the 
illumination  of  the  bodily  cavities,  the  induction  balance  and 
the  electric  probe  to  the  location  of  foreign  substances,  the  elec- 
tric motor  to  the  driving  of  dental  engines  and  drills,  the  electri- 
cally-heated wire  to  the  extirpation  of  abnormal  growths,  and 
even  the  telephone  to  the  purposes  of  a  stethoscope,  are  but  a 
few  of  the  instances  of  existing  achievements.  The  use  of  the 
exceedingly  sensitive  thermopile  in  an  alarm  circuit  which  shall 
warn  the  physician  in  his  office  of  the  feverish  condition  of  his 
distant  patients,  has  already  been  proposed.  It  is  known  that 
the  current  will  set  the  brain  in  action,  and  it  finds  important 
application  in  the  localization  of  brain  functions  and  diseases. 
To  consider  the  physiological  possibilities  which  may  follow  its 
influence  upon  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  involves 
some  draft  upon  the  imagination.  For  example,  it  is  known 
that  the  current  will  affect  the  gustatory  nerves  and  produce  a 
sharp  acrid  taste,  whence  the  query  whether  flavors  will  some 
time  be  transmitted  electrically,  and  artificial  taste  thus  be  cre- 
ated. So,  also,  the  organs  of  smell  are  in  some  slight  degree 
affected  by  a  passing  current,  and  hence  the  idea  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  electrical  transmission  of  odors.  These  perhaps 
fantastic  assumptions  appear  no  less  realizable  now  than  did  the 
electric  transmission  of  articulate  speech  twenty  years  ago.  But 
this  is  the  simmering  of  the  electrical  imagination,  which  fairly 
bubbles  in  the  notions  that  in  time  the  race  may  develop  a 
special  electrical  sense,  whereby  we  may  recognize  the  presence 
of  a  charged  body,  and  avoid  the  terminals  of  the  conductor 
carrying  a  dangerous  current  as  we  might  a  mass  of  hot  iron ; 
and  that  the  heat  of  the  brain,  due  to  the  working  of  the  "  mad- 
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dening  mechanism  of  thought,"  may  be  convertible  into  elec- 
tricity by  a  thermopile  attached  to  the  skull,  and  so  be  measur- 
able— the  "  divine  afflatus  "  estimated  in  volts  and  amperes. 

It  is  needless  here  to  refer  to  the  recent  discussion  concerning 
electrical  executions,  further  than  to  affirm  the  belief  that  an 
electric  discharge  of  sufficient  strength,  produced  preferably  by 
the  liberation  of  a  static  charge  accumulated  in  a  condenser,  for 
example,  will  destroy  life  by  actual  shock  in  a  far  shorter  period 
than  that  in  which  the  brain  is  capable  of  exercising  any  percep- 
tive faculty  whatever.  "  The  greatest  known  effects  of  common 
lightning  may,  I  think,  be  exceeded  without  difficulty  in  this 
way.  ...  A  wet  rat  cannot  be  killed  by  the  exploding  bottle 
when  a  dry  rat  may.  .  .  .  Too  great  a  charge  might  indeed  kill 
a  man,  but  it  would  certainly  be  the  easiest  of  deaths,"  wrote 
Franklin  130  years  ago,  thus  disposing  of  about  all  the  questions 
now  being  wrangled  over. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  review  some  of  the  most  recent  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  to  indicate  other  possibilities  to  be  achieved 
by  following  the  lines  of  investigation  already  open.  The  simple 
operation  of  passing  powerful  currents  through  the  abutting 
ends  of  pieces  of  metal,  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  processes 
of  the  metal-workers ;  for  it  enables  metals  thus  to  be  welded 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  joined,  and  objects  of  the  most 
intractable  forms  to  be  firmly  united.  It  requires  but  little 
imagination  to  conceive  that  the  hulls  of  iron  ships  at  some 
future  time  will  be  made  in  one  piece,  with  all  their  plates 
welded  together.  The  intense  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc,  long 
since  applied  to  the  smelting  of  ores,  has  found  a  still  later  util- 
ization in  the  extraction  of  aluminium.  It  may  yet  take  part  in 
the  artificial  production  of  the  diamond ;  and  the  weaker  current 
of  the  electrolytic  cell,  imitating  its  work  in  Nature's  laboratory, 
may  find  new  and  strange  uses  in  the  production  of  other  gems. 
The  cooking  of  food,  the  warming  of  railway  cars  and  buildings, 
and  the  tempering  of  steel  by  heat  produced  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, have  all  recently  been  done  on  a  limited  scale,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  accomplished  on  a  larger  one.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  electrically-driven  gyrostat  for  the  mag- 
netic compass  on  board  ship ;    and  among  the  countless  electric 
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alarms,  one  of  the  last  suggested  warns  a  vessel  of  the  proximity 
of  the  dreaded  iceberg.  The  possibilities  of  both  tanning  and 
bleaching  by  electricity  have  lately  been  made  the  subject  of 
successful  experiment.  The  new  cruisers  of  the  United  States 
Navy  are  fitted  with  the  Fiske  electrical  range-finder,  which  tells 
the  position  and  distance  of  far-off  objects  with  wonderful  accu- 
racy. There  will  soon  be  no  difficulty  in  aiming  a  gun  from  a 
station  far  distant  from  it,  so  that  it  will  throw  its  projectile  with 
unfailing  accuracy  to  strike  a  target  which  the  gunners  them- 
selves cannot  see.  A  little  galvanic  battery  in  every  shell  auto- 
matically fires  the  huge  charges  of  dynamite  projected  from  the 
guns  of  the  Vesuvius.  The  electric  search  light  now  renders  it 
possible  to  point  guns  upon  an  enemy  at  night  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  by  day,  and  the  reflection  of  its  glare  upon  the 
clouds  enables  signals  to  be  exchanged  between  ships  even  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  incandescent  lamp  has  been  em- 
ployed to  illuminate  submarine  depths,  and  the  telephone  enables 
easy  communication  with  divers.  Music  is  electrically  recorded 
as  played,  and  electrically  transmitted  with  multiplied  telephonic 
effect  through  trumpets.  We  may  yet  have  our  pianos  automat- 
ically played  from  a  central  office,  and  music  on  tap  in  every 
dwelling.  It  has  just  been  determined  that  we  can  increase  the 
friction,  and  so  save  much  of  the  loss  due  to  the  slip  of  the  loco- 
motive wheel  on  the  track,  or  between  the  parts  of  working 
machinery  transmitting  power,  by  sending  an  electric  current  of 
large  volume  and  low  pressure  through  the  place  of  contact. 
The  suggestion  has  been  offered  that  a  wall  paper  may  be 
devised  capable  of  being  rendered  luminous  by  electricity,  and 
even  sufficiently  warm  to  heat  a  room. 

And  what  more?  Shall  we  establish  the  relation  between 
gravity  and  electricity,  which  Faraday  expected  but  vainly 
sought,  and  so  realize  "an  entirely  new  mode  of  the  excitement 
of  either  heat  or  electricity,"  "  an  entirely  new  relation  of  natural 
forces,"  "an  analysis  of  gravitation  force,"  and  "a  justification 
of  the  conservation  of  force,"  all  as  he  predicted?  After  the 
fuel  of  the  earth  shall  have  become  exhausted,  will  future  races 
produce  artificial  fuel  by  electricity?  "Will  the  high-pressure 
discharge  be  made  to  compel  the  union  of  nitrogen  and  carbon, 
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and  to  imitate  the  work  of  nature  in  the  manufacture  of  organic 
substances  fit  for  food?  On  the  high  authority  of  Werner 
Siemens,  both  suggestions  have  been  seriously  advanced.  Will 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  when  returning  home  chilly  and 
hungry  after  his  reverie  at  London  Bridge,  find  for  his  comfort  a 
cheery  potassium  fire  and  a  smoking  breakfast  of  electrically- 
produced  viands?     Who  knows? 

After  Franklin's  experiments  were  published,  there  was  a 
wide-spread  belief  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be  discovered 
concerning  electricity.  The  puniest  of  mortals  could  wield 
Jove's  weapon,  and  put  the  celestial  armory  in  a  bottle.  "It 
may  be  said,"  wrote  Priestley  in  1767,  decrying  this  hasty  con- 
viction, "that  there  is  a  ne plus  ultra  in  everything,  and  there- 
fore in  electricity.  It  is  true ;  but  what  reason  is  there  to  think 
that  we  have  arrived  at  it?  "  No  reason  then,  of  all  times;  for 
the  pen  of  the  German  Sulzer  was  perhaps  already  tracing  the 
famous  footnote  in  a  quaint  little  treatise  on  aesthetics  issued 
the  same  year,  telling  of  the  strange  taste  produced  by  pieces  of 
silver  and  lead  placed  simultaneously  on  the  tongue — the  first 
announcement  of  the  galvanic  current,  long  before  the  days  of 
Gralvani  and  his  frogs. 

With  every  new  advance  it  becomes  more  manifest  that  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  electrical  possibilities  lies  deeper  and  deeper  be- 
low our  horizon.  A  few  steps  beyond  the  work  of  to-day,  and 
the  pride  of  achievement  deserts  us.  The  prospect  of  the  future 
conduces  to  a  most  wholesome  present  humility.  Even  Frank- 
lin's quaint  assertion  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  may 
safely  be  questioned,  for  before  the  looming  promise  and  potency 
of  the  century  to  come,  no  one  can  be  sure  that  to-day  finds  us 
"  beyond  the  skill  of  Eabelais's  devik  of  two  years  old,  who  had 
only  learnt  to  thunder  and  lighten  a  little  round  the  head  of  a 
cabbage." 

Park  Benjamin. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  labor 
question  has  been  productive  of  any  positive  results,  in  the  way 
of  making  us  understand  the  facts  and  relations  of  the  industrial 
system  any  better.  The  discussion  has  fallen  into  certain 
grooves,  and  has  revolved  around  certain  assumptions  and  pet 
notions.  It  has  become  almost  hidden  under  conventionalities, 
and  has  bred  a  series  of  commonplaces.  An  actual  orthodoxy 
has  arisen  in  connection  with  it,  dissent  from  which  is  regarded 
with  horror.  A  code  of  discussion  has  been  elaborated  for  it, 
and  a  certain  conventional  tone  of  mind  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  proper  to  be  assumed  before  taking  part  in  it.  Conse- 
quently the  future  historian  will  read  our  labor-bureau  literature 
as  a  revelation  of  the  mental  fashion  of  our  time.  There  never 
has  been  any  literature  just  like  it,  inasmuch  as  its  chief  aim  is, 
while  maintaining  some  of  the  forms  of  a  scientific  investigation, 
to  reach  results  which  shall  not  brush  rudety  against  the  pet 
notions  of  any  important  school  of  social  opinion,  or  against  any 
one  of  the  strong  interests  which  are  in  conflict. 

The  consequence  of  the  discussion  is  not  matter  for  wonder, 
when  we  consider  how  it  has  been  carried  on.  Very  rarely  has 
any  one  taken  part  in  it  who  has  been  a  party  to  the  industrial 
war.  The  discussion  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
socialists,  social  reformers,  friends  of  the  people,  economists,  and 
prophets  of  a  new  social  dispensation.  If  these  classes  of  persons 
take  up  the  discussion  of  matters  affecting  the  practical  relations 
of  parties  in  the  industrial  organization,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
discussion  should  take  exactly  the  tarn  which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  become  conventionalized, 
should  lose  actuality,  should  speedily  run  down  into  a  repetition 
of  commonplaces,  should  be  controlled  by  dogmatic  assumptions, 
not  of  fact,  but  of  ethical  relation ;  and  in  all  this  should  be,  as 
the  saying  is,  "up  in  a  balloon." 
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It  has  been  said  by  those  who  are  in  the  best  position  to 
know,  that  great  inventions  take  place  step  by  step,  and  that 
they  advance  best  by  reaching  a  point  where  all  further  progress 
is  arrested  by  one  difficulty  which  can  be  sharply  and  specifically 
defined.  Then  effort  can  be  concentrated  on  this  point  till  it  is 
conquered.  It  is  said  that  when  ocean  steamers  were  first  built, 
their  development  was  arrested  by  the  fact  that  no  means  then 
in  use  were  adequate  to  forge  such  masses  of  iron  as  were  re- 
quired for  the  shafts.  The  problem  put  to  the  inventors  was  to 
invent  a  steam  hammer  capable  of  forging  shafts.  The  problem, 
being  thus  set,  was  soon  solved.  Other  instances  in  the  recent 
history  of  electric  lighting,  the  telephone,  etc.,  suggest  them- 
selves. It  is  evident  that  the  progress  is  most  steady  and 
certain  when  it  goes  on  with  a  regularity  and  system  which  pro- 
duce a  succession  of  these  narrow,  specific,  sharply-defined  ques- 
tions or  problems. 

In  like  manner,  the  life  of  a  society  brings  to  the  front  a 
series  of  social  and  political  problems.  It  is  one  of  the  tests  of  a 
real,  rational,  and  practical  political  question,  that  it  likewise  is 
specific,  narrow  in  scope,  and  capable  of  simple  formulation ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  matter  which  is  crude,  unreal, 
fantastic,  and  certainly  not  yet  ready  for  practical  solution,  that 
it  is  grand,  vague,  ethical,  and  aims  at  producing  "  states  of 
things,"  and  not  at  realizing  a  single  positive  result. 

For  instance,  when  a  state  has  suspended  specie  payment,  a 
proper  political  and  public  question  is:  Shall  we  resume  specie 
payment?  Another  question  which  answers  the  testis:  Shall 
we  abolish  the  protective  taxes?  It  has  always  been  one  diffi- 
culty with  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  as  a  political  topic  or 
question,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  it  to  an  issue  of  positive 
form,  and  that  it  easily  runs  out  into  regrets,  complaints,  scold- 
ings, or  alarmist  criticisms,  whereupon  it  dissolves  and  is  lost. 
The  so-called  silver  question  has  never  yet  been  reduced  to  a 
question.  It  never  will  be  until  it  is  asked  whether  412£  grains 
of  standard  silver  shall  be  the  American  dollar.  Last  year  we 
had  the  fisheries  question,  which  never  really  reached  public 
opinion,  because  it  never  was  reduced  to  a  question. 

The   labor   question   is   the   most  remarkable  example  that 
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could  be  brought  forward  of  a  topic  of  public  talk  which  has 
never  been  reduced  to  any  definite  form.  According  to  the  only 
actual  attempt  to  define  it  which  has  ever  been  made  by  any- 
body within  my  knowledge,  the  labor  question  means  thi 
in  general,  and  consists  in  a  regret  that  this  world  is  such  a  hard 
place  in  which  to  get  a  living,  and  in  an  enthusiastic  aspiration 
for  greater  ease  and  facility  in  that  respect. 

The  discussion  of  all  ill-defined  questions  is  sure  to  run  off 
into  whims  and  useless  wrangling.  Even  a  real  question,  if  it  is 
not  yet  ripe,  must  undergo  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  thrashing 
(which  ought  to  be  accomplished  on  the  academic  arena)  before  it 
can  be  got  into  the  positive  form  of  a  public  political  question, 
or  a  proposed  modification  of  custom  and  usage.  It  is  inevita- 
ble in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  great  amount  of  energy  must 
be  wasted  in  preliminary  work,  which  results  only  in  finding  out 
what  the  question  is ;  but  we  ought  to  have  some  test  which 
would  show  us  whether  we  are  going  in  the  proper  direction, 
and  whether  there  is  reasonable  probability  that  we  shall  accom- 
plish something  on  the  line  we  are  pursuing.  One  such  test  is 
to  notice  whether  the  topic  converges  to  a  simple  issue,  or 
whether  it  dissolves  into  mere  logomachy  and  word-juggling. 

Now  it  is  characteristic  of  the  discussion  of  the  various  forms 
of  industrial  war,  that  they  have  lost  definiteness,  instead  of  win- 
ning it,  during  the  last  years.  It  has  come  out  of  the  discussion, 
as  almost  the  sole  result,  that  we  have  a  whole  vocabulary  of 
words  of  which  we  have  no  settled  definition,  which  different 
people  use  in  very  different  senses  (for  example,  labor  and  capi- 
tal, monopoly,  competition,  workingman,  wages,  cost  of  produc- 
tion), and  that  all  social  theorems  or  principles  are  as  yet  so 
obscure  that  a  mist  of  transcendentalism  and  mysticism  hangs 
over  them  all,  which  renders  them  most  inviting  to  the  crank. 
One  is  at  a  loss  how  to  go  on  with  any  such  discussion  at  all,  for 
the  reason  that  he  can  hardly  use  the  only  terms  which  the  lan- 
guage affords  for  expressing  thoughts  about  it,  without  using 
terms  which,  within  his  knowledge,  have  become  parts  of  the 
jargon  of  pseudo-science  and  bogus  philosophy. 
*  Such  being  the  position  of  the  matter  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  discussion,  while  it  is  in  daily  experience  a  matter  affecting 
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the  interests  and  happiness  of  great  numbers  of  people  who  are 
brought  into  antagonism  to  each  other,  any  attempt  to  deal  with 
it  by  legislation  must  be  the  purest  empiricism.  We  are  told 
that  the  coming  session  of  the  German  Parliament  is  to  be  occu- 
pied with  measures  for  the  prevention  of  strikes.  It  will  be  an 
interesting  experiment,  and  one  on  many  accounts  deserving  of 
careful  watching.  The  Emperor,  some  weeks  ago,  in  his  speeches 
about  the  strike  then  existing,  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
could  and  would  stop  strikes,  putting  both  masters  and  men  in 
their  proper  places.  He  seems  just  now  to  have  the  key  of  the 
universe,  and  it  will  be  interesting  for  us,  who  are  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, to  stand  by  and  see  him  use  it.  The  experiment  of  state 
socialistic  legislation  and  tyrannical  anti-socialist  legislation,  both 
at  the  same  time,  is,  to  say  the  least,  bold  and  interesting.  It  is 
not  possible  now  to  say  what  the  question  will  be  which  will 
come  before  the  Parliament.  If  it  is :  How  can  we  put  down 
strikes  ?  the  first  incidental  question  will  be :  How  do  you  know 
that  you  want  to  put  down  strikes? 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  strikes  can  be  put  down. 
The  first  is  to  make  it  a  crime  to  strike,  and  to  punish  it  with 
pains  and  penalties.  That  way  has  been  tried,  and  is  effete. 
That  way  was  addressed  to  the  employees.  The  other  way  must 
be  addressed  to  the  employers,  and  will  consist  in  compelling 
them  to  pay  what  the  employed  ask  for.  At  present,  wages  are 
fixed  by  a  contract  between  two  consenting  parties.  If  either 
party  wants  to  revise  the  contract,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  a  new 
one,  they  must  both  consent  again,  else  there  is  a  strike  or  a 
lock-out.  How  can  this  be  prevented  except  by  forcing  that  one 
to  consent  who  is  holding  back?  Then,  however,  his  will  is 
coerced,  his  interests  are  sacrificed,  and  his  civil  or  social  free- 
dom is  violated.  Hence  the  obvious  fallacy  of  arbitration. 
There  is  no  time  when  a  man  is  more  supremely  sovereign  and 
independent  than  when  he  is  making  a  contract,  for  then  he  is 
freely  subjecting  himself  to  conditions  which  he  considers  satis- 
factory, for  purposes  which  he  considers  worth  obtaining.  It  is 
only  another  of  the  confusions  which  have  been  introduced  into 
this  subject  that  a  juggle  is  made  here  on  the  word  "free."  It 
is  declared  that  the  contract  is  not  free,  because  it  is  made  under 
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the  existing  conditions  of  the  market,  which  may  be  hard  for 
one  of  the  parties — an  objection  which  is  entirely  irrelevant, 
since  the  only  "freedom"  which  can  here  come  into  account, 
where  the  proposition  is  to  use  civil  and  social  coercion,  is  civil 
and  social  freedom.  If,  then,  a  man  is  making  a  contract,  how- 
can  anybody  else  judge  for  him  what  conditions  he  shall  submit 
to,  or  what  ends  he  ought  to  consider  worth  attaining?  His  final 
and  perfectly  conclusive  answer  is:  I  will,  or,  I  will  not.  Now 
if  one  man  can  force  another,  by  virtue  of  law  and  social  force, 
to  enter  into  a  contract  which  is  not  satisfactory  to  him,  that  is 
to  say,  which  is  not  the  best  one  that  he  thinks  he  can  make, 
then  the  latter  is  a  slave,  and  the  relationship  might  serve  as  a 
definition  of  slavery.  This  is  as  true  if  the  victim  is  an  em- 
ployer as  if  he  were  an  employee. 

Industrial  war  is,  in  fact,  an  incident  of  liberty.  It  is  an  in- 
convenience ;  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  an  evil.  The  greatest  injus- 
tice about  war  is  that  it  imposes  loss  and  harm  on  those  who  are 
not  parties  to  it.  If  two  nations  go  to  war,  they  interfere  with 
all  their  neighbors  by  breaking  up  the  regular  currents  of  trade 
and  industry,  and  cutting  off  the  ten  thousand  relations  of  vari- 
ous kinds  which  have  sprung  up  during  peace,  and  which  affect 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  mankind.  It  is  so  in  industrial 
war.  Strikes  and  railroad  wars  cause  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
thousands  who  are  not  parties  to  the  quarrel  at  all,  because  they 
upset  all  those  social  and  industrial  relationships  upon  which  the 
regularity  and  security  of  modern  society  depend.  They  destroy 
the  social  organization  which  is  our  reliance  nowadays  for  the 
supply  of  our  needs.  Indeed,  this  is  the  real  strain  upon  which 
a  strike  relies  for  its  hopes  of  success ;  and  if  there  is  any  justifi- 
cation for  legislation  to  prevent  industrial  war,  it  lies  in  this  in- 
terest of  the  public,  not  in  any  interest  of  either  of  the  parties. 
It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  notice  that  industrial  war  has  arisen 
in  modern  society  in  proportion  as  greater  state  organization  has 
modified  the  old  form  of  chronic  war  and  brigandage. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  important  parallel  to  this  trans- 
formation of  one  kind  of  social  ill  into  another,  attendant  upon 
what  we  call  progress,  in  another  branch  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion.    A  century  ago  France  was   so   thoroughly  policed  that 
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violence  or  breach  of  public  order  was  scarcely  possible.  In 
general,  even  now,  anywhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
man  who  first  strikes  a  blow  is  held  to  be  in  the  wrong,  without 
much  regard  to  provocation,  because  he  violates  public  peace 
and  order.  In  Eussia  any  overt  act  of  violence  meets  with  very 
prompt  suppression,  without  regard  to  the  grievance  which 
caused  it.  This  may  be  the  very  worst  tyranny  and  wrong, 
unless  it  is  attended  by  a  constant  and  effective  redress  of  all 
grievances  upon  proper  complaint.  Now  a  modern  election,  such 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  country,  is  a  form  of  riot  and 
disorder  which  would  have  set  the  whole  police  of  France  in 
agitation  a  century  ago.  A  sarcastic  critic  might  find  many 
amusing  analogies  by  which  to  sustain  the  proposition  that  a 
modern  American  election  is  only  a  revolution  under  legal  form ; 
that  it  is  a  fight  of  two  factions  for  state  power  under  legal  form, 
but  that  it  works  by  the  same  means  and  toward  the  same  end  as 
a  palace  revolution,  only  openly  and  avowedly.  Such  an  asser- 
tion would  be  extravagant  and  untrue,  but  not  devoid  of  founda- 
tion. Political  liberty  must  have  room  in  which  to  play.  It 
will,  in  its  moments  of  transition  and  new  creation,  lose  the 
forms  of  disciplined  and  harmonious  action,  and  undergo  crises 
of  disorder,  struggle,  and  strife. 

In  the  same  manner  industrial  war  is  an  attendant  upon 
liberty.  It  has  come  just  because  industry  has  been  unfettered 
and  has  been  allowed  to  shape  itself  freely.  How  can  it  shape 
itself  freely  unless  it  works  out  the  full  effect  of  all  the  forces 
that  are  in  it?  It  would  be  a  fatal  undertaking  to  endeavor  to 
police  elections  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  an  end  to  those  features 
of  them  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  ordinar}^  times,  are  disor- 
derly ;  for  he  who  policed  would  soon  elect.  The  good  sense  of 
our  people  long  ago  recognized  this  fact,  and,  within  limits 
which  are  respected  by  this  good  sense,  the  comparative  license 
of  an  election  is  endured,  because  it  is  worth  what  it  costs. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  industrial  war.  It  is  worth 
all  that  it  costs  to  maintain  industrial  libertv.  So  far  as  indi- 
vidual  interests  are  concerned,  those  who  find  themselves  weak 
under  liberty  may  be  sure  that  they  would  find  themselves  very 
much  weaker  under  any  system  of  legal  regulation.     That,  how- 
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ever,  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  consideration.     The  most 
important  consideration  is  that  the  industrial  war  is  solving  qu 
tions  which  can  never  be  solved  in  any  other  way. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  they  can  be  solved  otherwise; 
some  say  by  science,  others  by  ethics  and  religion,  others  by  the 
specific  prescribed  by  some  social  philosopher.  In  regard  to  all 
such  propositions  we  may  observe  at  once  that,  although  the 
philosophers  and  literary  men  should  reach,  by  their  discussion, 
a  unanimous  conclusion  as  to  the  principles  of  social  dissolution 
and  reconstruction,  the  men  of  this  age  will  never  put  their  in- 
heritance of  institutions  and  property  in  voluntary  and  unneces- 
sary liquidation.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  millions 
of  people  in  the  United  States  who  do  not  know  what  the  liter- 
ary disputants  and  the  various  learned  societies  are  talking 
about.  The  latter  are  led  by  their  knowledge  of  the  movement 
among  themselves  to  judge  of  the  effect  on  all  outsiders,  whereas 
the  two  are  related  very  much  like  the  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  and  the  great  currents  at  its  depths. 

Then,  again,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  discussion,  it  may 
become  plain  to  any  one  who  will  take  up  and  compare  any  two 
articles  on  this  subject  of  industrial  war,  that  the  writers  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  fundamental  assumptions  which  constitute  the 
root  and  stock  of  their  respective  positions.  For  instance,  when 
they  talk  about  the  labor  question,  they  do  not  agree  as  to  what 
makes  the  rate  of  wages.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  advance  a 
step  in  the  discussion  of  any  question  about  employers  and  em- 
ployed, without  a  definite  doctrine  of  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
rate  of  wages?  In  the  discussions  about  railroads  it  is  con- 
stantly assumed  that  there  is  some  "  cost "  which  can  be  taken 
as  a  basis  for  the  definition  of  fair  and  reasonable  rates.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  stoutly  asserted  that  cost  in  this  sense  is  a 
myth,  and  that  no  cost  can  be  determined  which  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  any  such  computation.  How  can  there  be  any  deliber- 
ative solution  of  a  practical  question  as  to  what  railroads  and 
shippers  and  legislators  respectively  ought  to  do,  with  such  dis- 
cord on  the  very  first  notions  about  the  relations  of  the  parties  to 
each  other  inside  the  industrial  organization?  Again,  in  the  dis- 
cussion about  trusts  it  is  asserted  that  trusts  adopt  an  arbitrary 
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capitalization,  and  then  fix  the  prices  of  their  products  at  such 
rates  as  to  pay  dividends  on  the  paper  capital.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  laws  of  the  market  which  are 
imperative  in  their  action,  and  which  make  it  utterly  impossible 
for  anybody  to  do  that.  In  fact,  the  whole  discussion  revolves 
around  this  issue,  without  ever  bringing  it  out  as  a  definite,  inde- 
pendent subject  of  debate.  One  or  the  other  view  is  assumed 
implicitly,  and  the  discussion  moves  over  secondary  and  derived 
applications,  while  any  chance  of  clearing  the  matter  up  is 
diminished  by  the  odium  which  is  imported  into  the  discussion. 

Indeed,  there  is  another  and  still  more  fundamental  difficulty 
than  that  last  noticed.  These  questions  all  finally  reach  down 
to  the  notion  which  we  entertain  of  the  social  organization,  and 
the  facts  as  to  what  human  society  is.  All  schools  of  opinion 
talk  about  "nature,"  or  what  is  "natural,"  and  all  of  them  ridi- 
cule each  other's  pretensions  to  know  or  to  use  the  real  natural 
order.  It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  the  great  difficulty  lies,  for  any 
deliberative  or  theoretical  solution  of  social  questions.  Our  age 
has  inherited  the  ruins  of  a  half-dozen  old  philosophies,  and  has 
invented  a  number  of  new  ones.  Each  deduces  an  explanation 
of  the  social  order  from  its  own  grand  premises,  and  an  indepen- 
dent social  science  with  its  own  guarantees  does  not  exist.  This 
does  not  stop  the  discussion,  it  only  makes  it  all  the  more  lively ; 
but  when  one  of  us  states  his  views,  you  can  see  that  he  is  only 
rehearsing  the  platform  of  his  school ;  and  one  who  is  well  up  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  schools  can  save  time  if  each  disputant  will 
only  say :  I  am  a  Comtist ;  I  am  a  Darwinian ;  I  am  an  evan- 
gelical Christian;  I  am  an  economist  of  the  historical  school; 
and  so  on.     He  knows  all  the  rest  if  he  has  seen  the  label. 

Far  be  it  from  me  now  to  deride  science  in  this  field  of  study. 
My  point  is  that  we  cannot  wait  for  science  to  work  out  its 
results,  because  we  must  live  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day 
when  public  opinion  will  be  founded  on  correct  notions  of  the 
order  of  society,  reduced  to  commonplace  and  ingrained  into  the 
common  mind,  is  at  an  indefinite  distance;  and  that  therefore, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  abstain  from  empirical 
undertakings,  and  to  let  the  problems  solve  themselves  under 
liberty,  no  matter  if  the  process  be  attended  by  industrial  war. 
28 
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The  industrial  war  is,  in  great  measure,  the  entirely  inevita- 
ble means  by  which  redistributions  of  capital  and  labor  are 
brought  about.  We  boast  very  often  about  the  modern  achieve- 
ments, without  noticing  the  incidental  effects  which  are  not  all 
pleasant.  The  world-wide  organization  is  necessarily  automatic 
and  impersonal;  that  makes  it  mechanical  and  unfeeling  in 
action.  One  of  us  is  pursuing  in  peace  and  honesty  the  occupa- 
tion to  which  he  has  become  accustomed;  he  asks  nothing  better 
than  to  live  his  life  out  in  modest  and  contented  circumstances, 
but  on  the  lines  to  which  he  has  become  accustomed.  Formerly 
he  could  do  it.  It  has  become  one  of  the  commonest  experi- 
ences for  such  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation  or  social 
position  may  be,  to  find  that  he  must  change  his  occupation,  or 
his  investments,  or  his  methods,  forfeit  his  acquired  skill,  change 
his  abode,  acquire  new  habits,  and  seek  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood. He  will  be  very  apt  to  find  that  the  first  warning  of  this 
comes  in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  his  product,  or 
in  his  dividends,  or  his  salary,  or  his  professional  income,  or  his 
wages.  He  resents  the  change  and  resists  it  as  long  as  he  can, 
and  this  resistance  takes  the  form  of  a  battle  with  the  members 
of  that  social  group  nearest  to  his  own,  to  whose  voluntary 
human  action  he  attributes  that  injury  to  his  own  interest  which 
is  really  due  to  "  natural  causes."  Hence  landlords  and  tenants, 
borrowers  and  lenders,  producers  and  consumers,  shippers  and 
transporters,  employers  and  employees  are  pushed  against  one 
another  in  collisions  which  are  nothing  but  the  social  manifesta- 
tion of  great  changes  in  the  currents  of  trade  and  in  the  organi- 
zation of  production.  Many  railroad  wars  are  interpreted  as 
efforts  of  railroad  managers  to  force  trade  into  certain  places, 
when  they  are  really  symptoms  of  the  tendency  of  trade  to  cer- 
tain places — a  tendency  which  makes  itself  felt  by  the  trans- 
porters in  the  first  place,  and  is  transmitted  by  them  to  the  local 
interests.  In  all  such  cases  the  rational  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
investigate  the  real  significance  of  the  war ;  but  such  an  investi- 
gation has  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  obscurity  of  the  matter 
itself  and  the  inadequacy  of  our  scientific  attainments  for  the 
task,  but  also  with  various  developments  of  local  pride  and  per- 
sonal vanity,  the  worst  lions  which  ever  rise  to  bar  the  way  of  a 
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labor  bureau  or  a  railroad  commission.  In  the  absence  of  such 
investigation,  however,  one  thing  is  reasonably  certain :  that  is, 
that  any  interference  which  would  stop  the  war,  by  enabling  any 
party  to  escape  for  the  time  being  the  irksome  change  which  is 
forced  upon  it  by  economic  changes,  is  sure  to  produce  nothing 
but  greater  misery  under  a  renewed  and  intenser  necessity  at  a 
later  time.  That  is  the  dilemma  which  repeats  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  the  social  developments  of  our  time,  and  brings  up 
one  after  another  of  these  "great  social  questions."  If  we  go  on 
we  can  see  plainly  before  us  that  we  have  to  encounter  a  threat- 
ening social  peril.  We  stop  or  try  to  turn  back,  in  order  to 
avoid  it ;  then  we  find  either  that  it  is  impossible  to  turn  back, 
or  that,  if  we  do,  we  shall  suffer  still  worse. 

The  irksomeness  of  industrial  changes  as  an  inevitable  at- 
tendant of  intense  industrial  activity  such  as  we  live  under,  is  a 
subject  which  would  form  an  important  chapter  in  some  new 
popular  ethics.  We  have  been  taught  for  a  century  that  every- 
thing ought  to  go  on  with  concurrent  results,  contributing  to  our 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  without  drawbacks  of  any  kind ;  and 
those  theories  of  social  facts  are  always  popular  and  are  eagerly 
accepted  which  pretend  to  show  that  all  things  concur  to  make 
it  nice  and  easy  for  us  here.  Industrial  war  is  one  of  the  penal- 
ties of  adopting  a  notion  so  sweet  and  seductive,  but  so  false  to 
all  the  facts.  Industrial  war  is  a  symptom  of  the  social  changes 
produced  by  the  seething  chaos  into  which  all  industrial  relations 
have  been  thrown  by  great  modern  inventions.  We  want  to 
develop  the  symptoms ;  we  do  not  want  to  suppress  them. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  industrial  war  which  is  of  im- 
mense importance — its  political  side.  What  we  call  modern  pro- 
gress is  to  a  great  extent  an  effect  of  the  extension  of  population 
from  the  crowded  countries  of  Europe  to  the  outlying  continents, 
especially  America ;  it  is  also  an  effect  of  the  great  inventions. 
The  former  provided  more  land ;  the  latter  increased  power  over 
the  land  acre  by  acre.  The  social  effect  of  these  two  things 
has  been  the  emancipation  of  the  classes  which  had  neither  land 
nor  capital.  These  forces  have  undermined  the  privileges  of  the 
classes  which  had  the  advantage  under  the  mediaeval  system. 
They  have  modified  class  differences  and   brought  about  com- 
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punitive  equality.  Politically,  they  have  given  the  advantage  to 
democratic  forms,  and  have  carried  power  over  to  the  "masses," 
that  is,  to  the  classes  powerful  by  numbers. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  trace  the  immeasurable  social 
effects  which  are  in  the  way  of  development,  much  less  to  show- 
how  mistaken  is  the  received  opinion  about  the  causes  of  the 
social  phenomena  which  we  see  about  us,  whose  development 
has  been  so  greatly  accelerated  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  interplay  of  political  power  and 
economic  interest  in  the  industrial  war.  Socialism  is  nothing 
but  a  phase  of  that  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion, and  its  self-satisfied  parading  of  itself  as  being  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  arbiter  of  the  new  social  growth  is  among  the 
humorous  features  of  the  situation. 

It  is  inevitable,  however,  that  the  classes  which  constitute 
the  masses  should  go  on  to  win  all  the  power  which  is  thrown 
into  their  hands  by  the  facts  of  the  situation.  In  the  long  run 
this  social  antagonism,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  will  be 
reduced  to  new  harmony;  but  never  by  the  wit  of  man,  only  by 
the  working  out  of  the  forces.  A  movement  so  vast  and  so  new 
will  have  to  construct  its  own  institutions.  It  is  vain  to  specu- 
late as  to  what  they  will  be.  Such  a  movement  will,  of  course,  be 
attended  by  a  vast  chorus  of  bystanders;  some  shouting  in  honor 
of  its  triumph,  some  asserting  that  they  always  predicted  it,  an 
immense  number  claiming  that  they  brought  it  about,  some 
shaking  their  heads  over  it  and  predicting  disaster.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  sound  philosophy  to  say  that  all  other  forces 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  social  revolution  should  go 
on  without  hindrance.  No  revolution  is  healthful  and  sound 
which  does  not  contain  all  the  elements,  and  the  conservative 
elements  must  be  included  in  their  full  force.  How  then  can 
we  have  industrial  peace?  Why  should  we  not  have  industrial 
war?  Industrial  war  is  a  sign  of  vigor  in  society.  It  contains  a 
promise  of  a  sound  solution.  It  is  not  possible  to  stop  it,  if  all 
the  philosophers  and  statesmen  in  the  world  should  agree  to  try 
it;  and  it  will  be  wise  philosophy  and  statesmanship  not  to  try. 

W.  G.  Sumner. 


IS   MEDICINE   A  SCIENCE? 

The  reproach  that  medicine  has  not  kept  step  with  the  gen- 
eral scientific  progress  of  the  age,  is  one  so  commonly  made  that 
it  has  doubtless  often  been  accepted  as  a  truism  by  many  who  in 
other  matters  exercise  a  more  discriminating  judgment.  On  the 
part  of  those  who  know  the  facts,  there  is,  of  course,  not  the 
slightest  question  that  medicine  is  scientific  in  the  best  and  high- 
est meaning  of  the  word.  How  the  query  arises  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  one  considers  the  erroneousness  of  the  common 
conception  of  the  term  science,  the  failure  to  provide  the  means 
of  proper  physiological  knowledge  in  our  plans  of  primary  educa- 
tion, the  deplorable  condition  of  medical  education,  and,  lastly, 
the  ignorance  of  what  modern  scientific  medicine  has  done  and  is 
doing. 

The  last  point  seems  the  most  important,  and  in  considering 
it  one  must  not  forget  that  so  fast  as  a  more  or  less  clearly-cir- 
cumscribed department  of  medicine  has  grown  precise  and  scien- 
tific, it  has  as  a  specialty  taken  a  position  of  semi-independence. 
The  world  thinks  only  of  the  remaining  undifferentiated  part, 
called  general  or  internal  medicine,  as  being  distinctly  medical ; 
and  forgets  that  the  specialties,  which  have  almost  reached  the 
limit  of  possible  scientific  extension  and  accuracy,  are  very  es- 
sential parts  of  medicine,  themselves  the  samples  and  pledges  of 
coming  progress  in  all.  Thus,  in  surgery,  ophthalmology,  obstet- 
rics, dentistry,  otology,  dermatology,  etc.,  there  is  on  the  part  of 
competent  physicians  no  considerable  difference  as  to  diagnosis 
and  treatment  in  a  given  case;  and  the  reduction  of  the  mortality 
from  diseases  belonging  to  these  departments  is  proof  of  that  sys- 
tematization  and  accuracy  which  we  call  scientific. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  application  of  bacteriological  study 
to  surgery,  obstetrics,  etc.,  has  in  important  respects  revolution- 
ized them.  Surgical,  hospital,  and  puerperal  fevers  are  now 
almost  things  of  the  past.     Twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  uncom- 
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mon  for  the  mortality  of  puerperal  septicaemia  to  mount  as  high 
as  30,  and  even  50,  per  cent.  It  is  to-day  Leas  than  one  per  cent. 
The  same  explanation  is  to  be  given  as  regards  the  successful] 
of  the  modern  Cesarean  section.  The  science  of  pelvimetry  baa 
also  saved  the  lives  of  many  children  and  mothers.  Ophthal- 
mology is  perhaps  the  most  exact  of  the  medical  sciences,  and 
even  if  no  prophylaxis  of  cataract  be  ever  found,  the  restoration 
of  vision  in  95  per  cent,  of  cataract  operations  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  excellent  work.  But  perhaps  a  still  greater  beneficence  is  to 
come  from  stifling  the  most  fertile  source  of  reflex  neuroses — the 
headaches,  dyspepsias,  choreas,  etc.,  so  often  due  to  "  eye-strain." 

If  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  medical  progress  of 
the  last  few  years,  take  up  even  the  best  work  on  pathology  or 
general  medicine  issued  five  or  ten  years  ago,  he  is  astonished  to 
find  how  much  seems  old  and  outgrown.  The  stupendous  dis- 
coveries and  advances  made  from  day  to  day,  cause  the  book 
before  the  last  to  seem  like  history  rather  than  present-day  con- 
clusions. Any  attempt  even  at  the  briefest  resume  of  these  won- 
derful labors,  even  if  it  did  not  presuppose  an  encyclopaedic 
erudition,  would,  in  the  space  allowed  me,  be  impossible.  To 
the  general  reader,  moreover,  it  would  be  very  dry  reading. 
There  are  but  few  "choice  souls"  who  find  a  book  catalogue 
interesting  reading,  though  every  line  may  suggest  the  enthusi- 
asms and  labors  of  years,  and,  in  a  way,  be  fraught  with  profound 
import.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  done,  is  to  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  most  salient  points  and  aspects  of  modern  scientific  medicine, 
which  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  that  spirit  of  science  and 
progress  which  is  working  in  and  through  it  all. 

No  other  discovery  has  aroused  so  great  hopes,  and  none  has 
so  superbly  satisfied  many  of  them,  as  that  of  the  existence  and 
disease-producing  influence  of  the  minute  organisms  called  bac- 
teria, microbes,  or  micro-organisms.  Their  pathogenic  influence 
is  now  established  beyond  controvers}',  and  to  this  discovery  is 
due  the  revolutionizing  of  surgery,  the  extinction  of  surgical  and 
puerperal  fever,  etc.  Indeed,  every  department  of  medicine  has 
been  electrified  by  the  partial  success  and  perfect  j^romise  that  it 
holds  out.  I  had  prepared  a  table  of  the  different  orders  of  these 
"disease-germs  "  that  have  been  studied,  showing  their  methods 
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of  "cultivation,"  habitat,  nature,  peculiarities,  and  pathogenic 
influences,  but  it  is  too  extended  to  transcribe  here.  A  glimpse 
may  be  gained  of  the  hordes  of  invisible  enemies  that  may  live 
upon  or  within  us,  from  the  mere  numbers  of  the  principal 
species.  From  the  latest  data  that  I  can  find,  my  summary 
shows  76  distinct  species  of  bacillus,  50  of  micrococcus,  20  of 
spirillum,  8  of  sarcina,  6  of  beggiatoa,  and  one  each  of  leuconos- 
toc,  astococcus,  leptothrix,  cladothrix,  and  crenothrix — 165  in  all. 
Of  this  number — especially  frightful  if  we  consider  their  tremen- 
dous power  of  multiplication — some  are  almost  certainly  harm- 
less, while  yet  another  portion  is  doubtfully  pathogenic.  But 
some  43  varieties  of  micrococcus,  30  of  bacillus,  4  of  spirillum, 
and  one  of  leptothrix  are  certainly  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  human  diseases.  Among  the  principal  of  these  are  the 
pyogenic  or  pus-forming  bacteria,  with  which  the  surgeon  has 
chiefly  to  do,  numbering  8  principal  varieties.  Other  orders  of 
micrococcus  believed  to  be  associated  with  disease,  are  the 
micrococcus  of  erysipelas,  Aleppo  boil,  pneumonia,  mammitis, 
diphtheria,  scarlatina,  small  pox,  measles,  yellow  fever,  gonor- 
rhoea, and  possibly  of  hydrophobia.  Among  the  pathogenic 
bacilli,  the  more  noteworthy  are  those  of  anthrax,  tuberculosis, 
green  diarrhoea  of  children,  diphtheria,  epidemic  dysentery, 
leprosy,  glanders,  and  typhoid.  The  spirillum  of  cholera  (or 
comma  bacillus)  is  the  most  important  of  the  spirilla.  I  have 
attempted  no  enumeration  of  the  diseases  that  perhaps  over- 
enthusiastic  discoverers  believe  due  to  micro-organisms.  Even 
such  unlikely  types  as  cancer  and  tetanus  are  confidently  claimed. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  indefiniteness,  even  doubt,  as  to  the 
etiological  role  they  play.  The  study  is  attended  by  extraordi- 
nary difficulties,  and  is  liable  to  induce  confusion.  Post  hoc  is 
doubtless  frequently  mistaken  for  propter  hoc,  and  much  extrava- 
gance of  claim  must  be  set  over  against  the  dead  weight  of  an 
extreme  conservatism. 

The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  these  microbes  gives  entranc- 
ing, though  also  tantalizing,  glimpses  into  many  mysteries.  One 
such  is  the  theory  of  malarial  or  intermittent  fevers,  to  be  de- 
scribed later.  The  immunity  given  by  one  attack  of  an  infec- 
tious disease,  is  explained  as  due  to  the  appearance,  during  the 
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first  attack,  of  certain  products  that  render  the  tissues  and  cells 
more  hardy  and  resistant  to  subsequent  attacks — we  explain 
everything  nowadays  by  habit,  or  organic  memory.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  its  complement,  the  attenuation  of  a  virus,  or 
modification  of  its  virulence,  by  passing  through  the  system  of 
another  animal,  serves  to  make  clear  how,  for  example,  one  at- 
tack of  small  pox  usually  gives  immunity  from  a  second,  and 
how  the  attenuated  virus,  or  cow  pox,  does  the  same.  Either 
calls  out  the  resistance  of  the  cells  that  have  learned  skill  in  one 
encounter,  and  know  their  enemy  by  experience.  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  invasion  of  the  organism  by  bacteria  is  a  sort  of  inti- 
mate traumatism  or  inner  violence,  whose  injury  the  inherent 
pov\ers  of  the  organism  must  resist  or  heal.  The  bacterial  oiigin 
of  the  infectious  diseases  reduces  at  a  stroke  the  catalogue  of 
true  idiopathic,  autogenetic,  or  self-produced  diseases,  and  our 
conception  of  the  dignity  and  heroism  of  the  organism  at  once 
rises.  Its  warfare  against  innumerable  invisible  foes  commands 
our  sympathetic  respect.  It  would  seem  that  all  the  body's 
foes  come  from  without.  If  such  a  disease  as  cancer  be  of  bac- 
terial origin,  it  is  probable  that  any  other  disease  may  be,  and 
the  dream  of  an  elixir  of  life  would  be  realized  if  we  could  keep 
all  microbes  outside  and  observe  the  laws  of  hygiene. 

The  infective  diseases  are  the  principal  disease-  and  death- 
producers  of  the  world,  and  all  are  quite  certainly  bound  up 
with  the  transfer  of  specific  bacteria  or  poisons  from  one  organ- 
ism to  another.  The  profound,  almost  sole,  lesson  of  prophy- 
laxis and  preventive  medicine,  is  the  avoidance  of  contamination. 
Phthisis,  the  most  fatal  of  all  diseases,  causing  one  death  out 
of  every  eight,  is  now  proved  to  be  contagious.  Its  inception 
depends  upon  the  passage  of  the  living  bacillus  from  one  organ- 
ism to  another.  When  this  is  prevented  the  dread  affection  will 
no  longer  mow  down  its  millions.  Its  prevention  seems  easy,  and 
by  two  feasible  simple  means :  the  devitalization  of  the  sputum 
of  consumptive  patients,  since  the  desiccated  tubercle  bacillus 
still  maintains  its  vitality ;  and  the  legal  control  and  inspection 
of  all  dairies  and  of  the  slaughtering  of  animals,  so  that  tubercu- 
lous meat  or  milk  shall  not  be  sold.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
bovine  and  human  phthisis  is  the  same  disease,  due  to  the  same 
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micro-organism ;  and  that  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  man,  by 
the  ingestion  of  tuberculous  meat  and  milk,  is  a  common  cause  of 
human  phthisis.  Dr.  Behrens  regards  the  exceptional  freedom 
of  the  Jewish  people  from  phthisis,  and  its  low  mortality,  as  due 
to  religious  rules  concerning  the  choice  and  killing  of  cattle  and 
the  sale  of  meat. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  bacteriolog- 
ical studies  have  not  brought  out  therapeutical  measures  to  equal 
the  etiological  importance  ascribed  to  the  micro-organism.  To 
the  patient  attacked  with  infectious  disease,  the  thing  of  all  im- 
portance is  not  prevention,  but  cure.  The  enemy  is  intrenched. 
The  great  aim  now  is  to  find  some  agent  that  will  reach  and  kill 
the  bacterium  without  killing  the  organ  or  tissue  in  which  it  is 
secreted.  Many  indications,  and  indeed  many  successes,  fore- 
show that  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  brilliant  victories  in  this 
respect,  and  the  avid  ingenuity  of  a  thousand  delvers  is  at  work 
upon  the  problem.  What  honor  too  great  for  the  discoverer  of 
such  an  agent?  All  may  end  in  disappointment,  and  the  world 
be  thrown  back  upon  prevention  alone.  But  if  this  be  effective, 
it  is,  of  course,  all  that  is  desired.  To  annihilate  the  ultimate 
causes  that  produce  disease,  or  to  inhibit  their  action,  is  better 
than  numberless  cures  to-day,  that  must  be  repeated  to-morrow. 

Another  new  field  of  research  that  is  at  present  most  indus- 
triously worked,  is  that  of  the  substances  called  ptomaines  and 
leucomaines,  the  first  being  chemical,  alkaloidal  substances, 
formed  by  or  during  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenous  organic 
materials ;  the  second,  similar  products  formed  within  the  living 
body  by  tissue  metamorphosis  or  bacterial  agency.  There  have 
been  isolated  and  studied  some  40  or  more  ptomaines  and  un- 
named bases,  of  which  about  25  have  toxic  or  injurious  effects; 
and  16  leucomaines  and  unnamed  bases.  The  nature  and  actions 
of  the  latter  remain  largely  hidden,  owing  to  the  evident  fact 
that  their  isolation  is  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  unity  of  all  true  science  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
these  substances,  at  first  seemingly  disconnected  from  bacterio- 
logical study  and  relationship,  are  now  seen  to  be  most  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  bacterial  life  and  action.  It  is  half- 
proved  that  the  bacterium  does  its  mischief,  or  much  of  it,  by 
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the  direct  or  indirect  production  of  these  alkaloidal  poisons. 
The  method,  and  even  the  fact,  is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  admit 
of  a  very  clear  exposition.  The  influence  of  these  products 
upon  the  tissues,  together  with  the  reaction — the  habitual  or  ac- 
quired resistance  of  the  tissues  to  the  same — constitutes  the  im- 
munity of  which  I  have  spoken,  acquired  by  the  first  attack  of 
a  contagious  disease,  or  by  the  inoculation  of  attenuated  virus. 
A  most  promising  outlook  is  also  found  in  the  discovery  that 
immunity  is  gained  in  some  diseases,  and  perhaps  in  many,  by 
the  inoculation  of  purely  chemical,  or  artificial  synthetic,  sub- 
stances. The  thought,  like  so  many,  is  brilliant  with  possibili- 
ties that  make  us  wish  to  see  what  the  next  few  years  may  bring 
forth.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  possible  method  of  action 
and  reaction  between  the  bacterium  and  leucomaine,  is  the  theory 
of  malarial  and  intermittent  fevers — a  theory,  indeed,  that  rests 
upon  a  pretty  firm  basis  of  probability  and  justifiable  inference. 
It  is  well  known  that  bacteria  in  culture  media  often  develop 
some  substance  that  stops  their  growth,  and  that  they  die,  as  it 
were,  in  their  own  poison.  It  is  supposed  that  the  malarial 
micro-organism  does  the  same  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  remis- 
sion, or  intermission,  stage  of  the  disease  corresponds  to  the 
period  when  the  circulating  bacteria  have  been  drowned  or 
paralyzed  by  their  self-produced  poison.  The  stage  of  the  return 
of  the  fever  is  synchronous  with  the  revivification  of  the  mi- 
crobes, or  with  a  fresh  invasion  of  new  armies  from  the  spleen 
and  lymphatics. 

Thus,  again  and  again  are  we  brought  back  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  aim  and  in  fact  medicine  is  becoming  preventive.  Every 
discovery,  even  in  therapeutics,  seems  to  bear  in  its  hand  the 
motto,  Prophylaxis  is  the  best  cure.  It  is  not  that  great  and 
invaluable  discoveries  of  healing  agents  are  not  constantly  being 
made.  The  nobler  aim  and  the  manifest  destiny  of  a  far-sighted 
prevention  become  necessarily  dominant  ideals.  The  brilliant 
results  of  vaccination  are  illustration  and  proof.  Of  all  pitiable 
bigots  the  anti- vaccinationists  are  assuredly  the  finest  specimens. 
In  England,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the  small-pox  mor- 
tality was  from  4,000  to  5,000  per  million  deaths.  In  1887  it 
was  nine!     The  decline  in   the  death   rate  during   the  gradual 
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extension  of  vaccination,  whilst  marked  for  all  ages  combined, 
has  been  almost  exclusively  among  children.  Since  1847,  in 
children  below  five,  it  has  fallen  80  per  cent.  The  immunity 
conferred  is,  therefore,  in  the  earlier,  and  hence  most  valuable, 
period.  Taking  the  mortality  at  all  ages,  the  death  rate  from 
small  pox  has  fallen  49  per  cent.,  while  that  from  other  causes 
has  fallen  seven  per  cent.  In  the  London  Small-pox  Hospital, 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  out  of  6,000  cases  occurring  after 
vaccination,  Mr.  Marson  finds  that  the  percentage  of  those  stated 
to  have  been  vaccinated,  but  having  no  cicatrix,  was  21f ;  with 
one  vaccine  cicatrix,  7-£ ;  with  two,  4-g-;  with  three,  If;  with  four 
or  more,  f .  For  comparison,  the  deaths  of  the  unvaccinated  were 
354/  per  cent.  Of  10,403  cases  of  small  pox  treated  in  the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  the  deaths  of  the  "  vaccinated,  with  good 
marks,"  were  3  per  cent.;  of  the  "  vaccinated,  with  imperfect 
marks,"  9  per  cent.;  of  the  "vaccinated,  but  with  no  evidence  of 
the  same,"  27  per  cent.;  of  the  "unvaccinated,"  43  per  cent. 
In  the  face  of  such  facts,  even  cranks  and  fools  should  learn,  or 
be  most  summarily  taught,  the  lesson  of  silence. 

In  the  same,  though  possibly  in  a  less  striking,  way,  there  has 
been  a  noteworthy  advance  "  all  along  the  line,"  so  that  there  is 
now  no  subject  of  medical  study  that  does  not  bear  witness  to 
the  spirit  of  accurate  and  exhaustive  research  that  characterizes 
our  age.  New  drugs  and  therapeutic  agents  are  sought  with 
eagerness — and  found  where  they  would  least  be  expected. 
The  very  refuse  of  coal-oil  refineries  is  wonderfully  enriching 
our  materia  medica.  Every  substance,  whether  organic  or  in- 
organic, that  may  possibly  influence  the  animal  economy  for 
good  or  ill,  has  been  repeatedly  tested  by  manifold  timed  and 
guarded  experiments  upon  animals,  and  finally  upon  the  human 
being,  until  its  powers  are  determined  with  the  precision  required 
in  the  case  of  a  new  explosive,  or  the  torsion  balance.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  sadly  ludicrous  side  to  this  feverish  eagerness, 
and  duped  over-confidence  finds  itself  landed  in  the  quagmire 
of  an  elixir  dream.  But  the  trained  intelligence  and  massive 
strength  of  the  great  body  of  the  profession  smiles  at  such  sorry 
delusions,  and  calmly  pushes  forward  to  predestined  victory. 
Simply  to  enumerate  the  larger  incidents  of  the  advance  would 
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require  a  volume,  not  a  page.  The  finally  convincing  proof  is 
the  work  done.  By  its  fruits  must  any  work  be  judged.  Let 
us,  finally,  glance  at  statistics.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  un- 
less one  method  of  the  knowledge  be  numerical.  "The 'some- 
times '  of  the  cautious  is  the  '  often  '  of  the  sanguine,  the  '  always  ' 
of  the  empiric,  and  the  '  never'  of  the  skeptic;  but  the  numbers 
1,  10,  100,  10,000,  have  only  one  meaning  for  all  mankind.'*  In 
1861-70  the  English  death  rate  from  the  seven  chief  zymotic 
diseases — small  pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  fever  (typhus,  typhoid,  continued,  etc."),  and  diarrhceal 
diseases — was  4.248  per  1,000  living.  In  1887  it  was  2.385 — 
very  little  more  than  one  half!  "Whether  a  science  or  not,  it  is 
plain  that  medicine  has,  in  this  aspect,  and  in  England  alone, 
saved  over  67,000  lives.  A  remarkable  instance  is  the  class 
called  fevers,  the  number  of  deaths  from  which  in  25  years  has 
been  reduced  from  about  20,000  a  year  to  5,873. 

Despite  the  general  carelessness  caused  by  the  prevalent  belief 
in  the  non-contagiousness  of  phthisis  and  by  the  use  of  tubercu- 
lous milk  and  meat,  in  England  from  1850  to  1880  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  dread  disease 
amounting  to  327  per  million.  But  the  death  rate  for  other  res- 
piratory diseases  has  remained  the  same — a  fact  that  is  in  truth  a 
cause  for  congratulation,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  urbani- 
zation of  all  England  that  has  gone  on  during  this  period,  to- 
gether with  the  unhealthy  commercial  and  manufacturing  slavery 
of  the  masses,  would  doubtless  have  doubled  the  mortality,  hud 
not  Medicine  and  her  handmaid,  Sanitation,  been  everywhere 
heroically  at  work  to  forefend  and  to  save.  In  the  same  way 
is  to  be  explained  the  increase  in  the  death  rate  for  diabetes, 
chronic  renal  affections,  and  nervous  diseases,  due  to  the  intensity 
of  the  mental  strain  and  worrv  of  modern  commercial  and  fash- 
ionable  life.  That  the  death  rate  has  not  been  trebled,  is  to  the 
credit  of  scientific  medicine. 

The  decline  of  the  entire  English  death  rate  summarizes  the 

whole  matter  for  us.     Within  100  years  that  of  all  Europe  has 

fallen  from  34  per  1,000  living  to  about  20,  and  that  of  England 

to  18.5.*     The  death  rate  of  the  English  army  has  been  reduced 

*  The  death  rate  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  which  should  be  far  lower 
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by  more  than  one  half  within  the  century.  In  the  strict  census- 
taking  period,  the  mortality  of  English  males  has  been  reduced 
2.88  per  cent.,  and  of  females,  7.02  per  cent.  This  adds  about 
one  and  one  half  years  to  the  average  life  of  males  and  three  to 
that  of  females.  Or,  according  to  Dr.  Ogle,  a  million  males  will 
live  1,439,139  additional  years,  and  a  million  females,  2,777,584 
years.  Each  year,  there  is  thus  placed  to  the  credit  of  each 
average  million  of  the  new-born  a  life  surplus  of  about  two 
million  years.  Has  the  community,  then,  no  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  medical  profession? 

If  we  take  the  debit  and  credit  of  each  disease,  we  get  the 
following  table: 

Annual  Deaths  per  Million  Living  in  Two  Decennia. 


Cause  of  Death. 


Small  pox, 

Measles, 

Scarlet  fever, 

Diphtheria, 

Whooping  cough, 

Fever, 

Diarrhoeal  diseases, 

Cancer 

Phthisis, 

Hydrocephalus, 

Other  tubercular  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 

"  "        circulatory  system  and  dropsy, 

"  "        respiratory  system, 

"  "        digestive  system 

"  "        urinary  system, 

Puerperal  fever,  childbirth, 

Violence, 

All  other  and  unstated  causes, 


All  causes,. 


Balance  of  decrease, . 


1661-70. 


1 


163 
440 
972 

185 

527 

885 

076 

387 

2,475 

347 

437 

2,785 

1,349 

3,364 

981 

298 

165 

765 

4,815 


22,416 


1871-30. 


236 

378 

716 

121 

512 

484 

935 

473 

2,116 

317 

445 

2,770 

1,477 

3,760 

978 

392 

167 

733 

4,262 


21,272 


Anual 

Increase  or 

Decrease  in 

1871-80. 


+  73 

-  62 
-256 

-  64 

-  15 
-401 
-141 
+  86 
-359 

-  30 
+     8 

-  15 
+  128 
+396 

-  3 
+  94 
+     2 

-  32 
—553 


1,144 


The  figures  are  not  to  be  had  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  which 
a  marvelous  and  continuous  decline  in  the  death  rate  is  still  in 
progress.  If  we  estimate  that  1,500  lives  per  million  are  being 
saved  the  English  people  by  medical  science  and  sanitary  legis- 

tlian  that  of  London,  is  far  higher.     If  it  were  only  equal,  there  would  be 
an  annual  saving  of  16,000  lives,  and  32,000  years  of  sickness. 
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lation,  we  get  a  grand  total  of  saved  lives  of  over  50,000 
a  year,  and  therefore  find  this  single  people  richer  in  20  years 
by  more  than  a  million  people.  As  nowadays  we  estimate 
everything  in  terms  of  money,  we  may  apply  that  method  to  life 
itself;  and  taking  Dr.  Farr's  low  estimate  of  the  worth  of  an 
English  life,  the  mean  net  value  of  the  phenomenon  called  an 
agricultural  laborer  ($750),  we  should  by  this  "buyer's  appraise- 
ment "  have  a  saving  of  something  less  than  a  thousand  millions 
of  dollars.  But  what  valuation  could  be  made  of  the  lives  of 
such  men  as  Bessemer  and  Darwin,  supposing  them  not  among 
the  saved?  English  statistics  have  been  made  the  basis  of  illus- 
tration, but  scientific  medicine  has  penetrated  into  all  civilized 
countries — among  six  hundred  millions  of  people.  Supposing 
that  the  saving  of  life  and  sickness  in  other  countries  has  been 
but  one  half  that  in  England,  we  have  yet  to  multiply  all  our 
figures  by  ten. 

But  the  account  is  not  yet  closed.  Dr.  Farr  estimates  that  for 
every  annual  death,  two  persons  are  on  an  average  suffering  con- 
tinuously from  sickness.  At  the  lowest  rating  there  are  two 
years  of  severe  illness  to  every  death.  If,  therefore,  according 
to  the  previous  calculation,  1,500  English  lives  are  saved  each 
year,  3,000  years  of  sickness  are  also  annually  saved.  Even  this 
tremendous  saving  may  be  multiplied  many  times  by  including 
the  numberless  and  unknown,  but  certainly  existing,  cases  where 
disease  is  aborted,  cured,  or  prevented  by  the  skill  that  gives  back 
to  the  healthy  class  persons  who  without  treatment  might  not 
have  died,  but  who  would  have  permanently  passed  into  the  class 
of  those  maimed,  crippled,  or  weakened  by  chronic  or  partially- 
overcome  disease.  In  such  regions  as  these,  money  considera- 
tions are  as  much  out  of  place  as  to  talk  of  buying  a  sunset ;  and 
though  it  might  be  frankly  admitted  that  as  a  business  the  med- 
ical profession  would  be  pleased  to  take  as  a  compensation  ten 
per  cent,  of  what  it  saves  society,  it  assuredly  infinitely  prefers 
intelligent  co-operation  and  esteem.  That  profession  alone  at 
the  present  time  offers  the  spectacle  of  a  large,  compact,  self- 
conscious  body  of  men,  driven  by  no  bigotry  or  zealotry  or 
tempestuous  Zeit-Geist,  working  with  eagerness,  determination, 
and  almost  the  assurance  of  success,  toward  its  own  undoing — 
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toward  the  annihilation  of  its  means  of  subsistence,  and  its  very 
existence.  It  may  be  that  disease  will  never  be  eliminated  from 
human  life ;  but  none  are  prouder  than  medical  men  of  their  par- 
tial success  in  this ;  none  more  elated  over  the  prospect  that  now 
seems  almost  assured,  of  striking  a  final  death  blow  at  the  root  of 
all  contagious  diseases,  or  those  which  cause  the  vast  majority  of 
all  death  and  sickness.  In  this  highest  of  all  human  offices  they 
ask  only  sympathetic  help.  They,  too,  are  certainly  bearing  their 
share  of  the  present  burden  of  the  world's  unfortunate  and  over- 
loaded. It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  a  full  half  of 
its  present  daily  service,  it  not  only  asks  no  pay,  but  is  glad  and 
proud  of  its  spontaneous  charity.  Every  physician  treats  the 
poor  free  of  charge,  and  in  nearly  every  square  of  all  our  cities 
dispensatories  and  hospitals  are  found  where  the  best  and  highest 
medical  service  is  at  the  disposal  of  all  without  charge.  Medi- 
cine is  thus  not  only  a  science  but  it  is  an  art ;  not  only  an  art 
but  a  moral  system  and  almost  a  religion.  Is  there,  has  there 
ever  been,  another  such  unselfish  work  done  outside  the  religious 
faiths?  Take  the  law  for  comparison,  and,  except  in  rare  and 
exceptional  cases,  can  a  poor  factory  girl  or  workman  get  from 
analogous  legal  institutions  talent  for  his  defense,  and,  by  its  aid, 
justice  before  the  law,  without  first  laying  down  a  handsome 
retainer?  Even  with  the  most  just  of  causes,  unless  the  money 
at  stake  be  immense  in  amount,  is  it  not  wiser  to  allow  injustice 
to  rule,  than  to  seek  redress  in  a  modern  court  of  equity? 
What  is  the  appreciation  shown  the  science  of  medicine?  One 
instance  only  need  be  given  as  an  answer.  In  the  so-called 
medical  center  of  the  United  States,  $20,000,000  is  spent  to  con- 
struct a  palace,  rich  with  marbles  and  carvings,  largely  for  the 
use  and  behoof  of  ward  politicians ;  but  never  a  thousandth  part 
of  such  an  amount  to  endow  an  institution  of  medical  education, 
sanitary  research,  or  preventive  medicine — things  certain  to  re- 
pay, even  in  dollar  values,  a  thousand-fold,  and  in  health  progress 
and  beneficence,  incalculable  blessings  throughout  coming  time ! 

George  M.  Gould 
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The  increase  of  immigration  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  enormous  increase  of  crime  during  the  same  time, 
are  facts  in  our  national  history  that  I  desire  to  place  side  by 
side  for  the  reader's  consideration. 

If  there  is  any  relation  between  these  two  factors  of  our 
national  development,  we  should  be  able  to  discover  it.  If  there 
are  dangers  apparent  in  a  study  of  the  facts  brought  forward,  we 
must  put  our  minds  to  the  task  of  discovering  a  remedy.  The 
questions  under  consideration  have  been  regarded  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  merit  frequent  and  careful  discussions  in  our  national 
councils.  From  the  very  foundation  of  the  government — and 
before  its  foundation — law-makers  have  sought  to  reconcile  the 
restriction  of  immigration  with  that  dominant  spirit  of  our 
national  policy,  the  welcome  of  the  oppressed  of  every  land. 
The  latest  action  of  Congress  in  this  matter  was,  in  the  year 
1888,  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  investigate  at  length  the  administration  of  the 
national  laws  regulating  immigration,  at  the  various  ports  of  the 
country.  This  committee  made  its  report  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  and  proposed  a  bill  designed  to  meet  the  dangers  it  had 
discovered.  The  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  The  present  im- 
migration law,  though  better  than  its  predecessors,  is  far  from 
being  what  it  should  be.  It  was  passed  in  1882.  Speaking  to 
this  bill,  in  1881,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  said: 

"  The  paramount  question  must  be  asked,  whether  or  not  there  is  visible 
cause  for  alarm,  lest  among  the  miscellaneous  multitude  of  foreign  immi- 
grants annually  landed  on  our  shores,  trained  to  widely  different  institu- 
tions, with  a  babel  confusion  of  tongues,  including  paupers,  lunatics,  idiots, 
and  criminals,  there  may  not  be  introduced  many  vicious  and  inconvertible 
elements,  more  dangerous  to  the  individuality  and  deep-seated  stamina  of 
the  American  people,  and  more  worthy  of  rigid  quarantine,  than  even  the 
most  leprous  diseases.  I  refer  to  those  whose  inherent  deficiencies  and 
iniquities  are  thoroughbred,  and  who  are  as  incapable  of  evolution,  whether 
in  this  generation  or  the  next,  as  is  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots." 
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The  language  of  this  inquiry  is  of  the  strongest,  and  indicates 
plainly  enough  that  the  speaker  had  been  roused  to  an  enthusi- 
asm of  alarm  by  the  facts  discoverable  in  a  study  of  the  subject. 
What  these  facts  are,  the  following  figures  will  in  a  measure  in- 
dicate. Let  us  turn  our  attention,  first,  to  the  number  of  immi- 
grants in  relation  to  the  volume  of  population. 

Turning  to  the  tables  of  the  last  census,  we  find  that  in  1880 
the  population  of  the  country  was  50,155,783,  of  which  number 
6,679,913  were  of  foreign  birth;  that  is,  13.3  per  cent,  of  our 
population  have  been  emigrants.  But  we  all  know  that  so  far 
as  political  and  social  affiliation  and  action  are  concerned,  the 
children  of  the  foreign-born  population  must  be  reckoned  with 
their  parents,  and  that  ordinarily  when  we  speak  of  the  foreign 
population,  we  include  in  our  thought  foreigners  and  the  direct 
families  of  foreigners.  This  would  make  our  foreign  population 
amount  to  14,995,996,  or  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  30  per 
cent.  The  great  cities,  which  are  our  great  crime  centers,  are 
also  the  great  centers  of  our  foreign  population.  Of  the  popula- 
tion of  Boston,  70  per  cent.,  it  has  been  computed,  are  of  foreign 
birth  or  parentage ;  of  that  of  New  York,  80  per  cent. ;  and  of  that 
of  Chicago,  91  per  cent.  But  these  facts  have  little  significance 
in  their  relation  to  the  crime  volume  until  we  bring  them  along- 
side of  another  set  of  figures,  namely  the  statistics  of  our  prisons. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  census  report  of  1880,  in  figures 
stated  to  be  under,  rather  than  above,  the  actual  facts,  we  find 
that  we  have  a  prison  population  of  59,255,  and  of  this  number 
12,815  were  of  foreign  birth.  Thus  we  see  that  13.3  per  cent. 
of  our  population  furnishes  rather  more  than  21  per  cent,  of  our 
prison  population. 

This  general  statement  is  borne  out,  of  course,  in  the  special 
statistical  tables  of  the  different  States.  In  the  admirable  report 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  the 
following  comparisons  are  set  forth.  In  Massachusetts,  24.9  per 
cent,  of  foreign-bom  inhabitants  furnish  27.8  per  cent,  of  the 
prison  population.  In  Pennsylvania,  13.8  per  cent,  of  foreign- 
born  furnish  20  per  cent.  In  Ohio,  11.8  per  cent,  of  foreign-born 
furnish  15.5  per  cent.     In  the  table  from  which  I  have  quoted, 

the  State  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  foreign-born  crimi- 
29 
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nals,  namely  New  York,  is  omitted.  It  shows  that  23.7  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  foreign  birth  furnish  35.9  per  cent. 
of  the  prison  population.  A  late  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charity  and  Correction  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York 
shows  that  the  public  institutions  of  that  city  contain  nearly  65 
per  cent,  of  foreigners,  although  they  are  but  about  30  per  cent. 
of  the  population. 

Thus  far  we  have  in  our  grouping  of  facts  kept  strictly 
within  the  literal  limitations  of  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. The  subject  cannot,  however,  be  fairly  treated  without  a 
thought  of  our  larger  foreign  population,  which  includes  the 
children  of  foreigners.  These  make  up  a  body  of  our  citizens 
who  enter  into  a  larger  life  and  liberty  than  their  parents,  with 
all  the  inherited  prejudices  and  vices  of  their  parentage;  spend- 
ing their  early  years  in  an  environment  distinctly  foreign  in 
thought  and  often  foreign  in  language.  It  is  from  this  class  that 
we  find  our  criminal  army  most  largely  recruited.  It  takes  more 
than  one  generation  to  get  the  taint  of  "  effete  monarchy  "  out  of 
the  blood,  and  the  shamrock  is  a  plant  of  such  strong  root  that 
it  takes  more  than  one  generation  to  replace  it  with  the  golden- 
rod.  We  have  not  time  to  study  the  complex  and  often  con- 
fused tables  of  nationality  to  be  found  in  our  various  reports  of 
prisons.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  report  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York  for  1888,  and  study  the  tables  of  discharged  pris- 
oners, we  shall  find  quite  enough  to  convince  us  that  a  danger 
incident  to  unrestricted  immigration  is  to  be  found  in  the  unborn 
families  of  incoming  aliens.  Of  58-4  discharged  prisoners  who 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
in  a  single  year,  174,  or  30  per  cent.,  were  foreigners,  and  238, 
or  41  per  cent.,  though  born  in  this  country,  were  the  children 
of  foreign-born  parents.  If  in  our  thought  we  consider  the 
foreign  population  as  the  foreign-born  together  with  the  children 
of  the  foreign-born,  we  find  that  this  class  furnishes  rather  more 
than  71  per  cent,  of  our  prison  population.  Lest  these  figures 
should  not  be  considered  a  fair  showing,  as  having  been  gathered 
outside  the  prisons,  I  will  take  the  figures  of  a  typical  institution, 
the  report  of  which  happens  to  be  lying  close  at  hand  as  I  write. 
Of  182  prisoners  committed  to  the  Massachusetts  Eeformatory 
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for  Women  in  1880-81,  88  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  149  were 
either  of  foreign  birth  or  the  children  of  foreigners ;  that  is,  48.3 
per  cent,  were  alien  in  fact,  and  81.4  were  the  children  of  foreign- 
ers, having  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  foreigners  and  the  crime 
tendency  of  their  respective  nationalities. 

From  the  figures  that  I  have  quoted,  it  is  very  evident  thai 
there  is  some  relation  between  the  great  stream  of  immigration 
and  the  ever-increasing  crime  class  of  our  country.  Let  us  try 
to  find  out  just  what  this  relation  is — whether  a  relation  of 
quantity  or  quality ;  whether  our  action  in  the  matter  should  be 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  number  of  immigrants  or  of  de- 
manding an  improvement  in  their  character. 

If  we  again  examine  the  figures  of  the  census  reports,  we 
shall  no  doubt  be  surprised  that,  with  the  enormous  volume  of 
immigration,  the  percentage  of  the  foreign  to  the  native  element 
remains  much  the  same  in  the  last  three  census  periods,  ranging 
between  13.1  per  cent,  and  14.4  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The 
increase  of  crime,  however,  is  enormous  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  population.  Going  back  to  1850,  as  the 
first  census  period  of  our  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of 
prisoners  to  each  million  of  the  population  was  290  for  that  year; 
for  1860  it  was  607  to  each  million;  in  1870  it  was  853;  in 
1880  it  was  1,169.  These  figures  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  increase  in  crime  has  no  relation  to  the  mere  volume  of  im- 
migration. The  relation,  if  any  exists,  must  be  found  to  be  a 
relation  of  quality  rather  than  of  quantity. 

This  naturally  brings  us  to  an  analysis  of  our  immigratory 
increase,  since  if  any  relation  is  to  be  found  between  this  factor 
of  population  and  our  crime  increase,  it  must  be  found  in  the 
kind  of  people  that  are  coming  to  us.  In  regard  to  nationality, 
we  find  that  of  our  foreign  population, 

The  British  Empire  furnishes 5.5    per  cent. 

Ireland  furnishes 3.6         " 

Germany      "         3.9         " 

Norway  and  Sweden  furnish 0. 7         " 

China  furnishes 0.2         " 

Italy  "         0.08       " 

Now  let  us  see  if  these  percentages  are  in  proportion  to  the 
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foreign  element  of  our  prison  population.     I  find  by  the  figures 

of  the  United  States  eensus,  that  of  our  prison  population, 

The  British  Empire  furnishes 12.5  per  cent. 

Ireland  furnishes 9.2 

Germany      "         3.8 

Norway  and  Sweden  furnish 4 

China  furnishes 9 

Italy  "         2 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  only  placing  our  reckoning  among 
those  born  in  foreign  countries.  A  glance  will  show  us  the  dis- 
proportion between  Ireland's  3.6  per  cent,  of  the  population  and 
her  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  class;  that  her  crime  tendency 
as  represented  here  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  figures  for 
Germany,  which  show  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  population  and  only  3.6 
per  cent,  of  the  prisoners;  or  just  above  -J  of  Ireland's  record  in 
the  imprisoned  crime  class.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  statistics  easily  available  for  similar  comparisons  in  that 
larger  class,  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  The  best  we  can 
do — and  it  gives  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the  condition  of  things 
— is  to  turn  once  more  to  the  report  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  276  of  the  584  discharged 
prisoners  who  applied  for  help,  or  more  than  47  per  cent.,  were 
either  born  in  Ireland  or  were  of  Irish  parentage ;  while  Ger- 
many, furnishing  134,254  more  of  the  population  of  the  country 
than  Ireland,  furnishes  but  12.8  per  cent,  of  these  beneficiaries — 
a  trifle  more  than  one-fourth  the  number  furnished  by  Ireland. 
Wherever  in  the  United  States  prison  figures  are  obtainable,  the 
results  are  not  greatly  different. 

If  there  is  among  the  Irish  immigrants  a  tendency  to  lawless- 
ness, a  superabundance  of  unrestrained  Celtic  energy  that  makes 
for  crime,  surely  we  ought  not  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover 
it.  It  has  been  hinted  at  from  time  to  time  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons ;  but,  as  I  was  told  by  an  impartial  Irish  agitator, 
"  if  you  hear  anything  against  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
you  are  not  to  believe  half  of  it ;  and  if  you  hear  anything  good, 
you  may  know  that  the  half  of  it  is  not  told."  I  will  set  any 
statements  made  in  that  place  aside,  and  seek  my  figures  in  the 

*  In  this  estimate,  prisoners  convicted  for  minor  military  offenses  are 
omitted,  leaving  the  aggregate  of  prisoners  57,684. 
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tables  prepared  by  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  careful  statisti- 
cians the  world  has  known.  We  have  seen  that  Great  Britain 
furnishes  12  per  cent,  of  our  prison  population,  and  that  more 
than  9  per  cent,  is  Ireland's  portion  in  this  sum.  I  take  up  an 
essay  by  Professor  Leone  Levi  "  On  Indictable  and  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Offenses  in  England  and  Wales,"  and  I  find  therein 
a  reckoning  for  England  similar  to  that  which  we  have  been 
making.  Professor  Levi  states  that  the  percentage  of  foreign- 
born  population  and  prisoners  was  as  follows : 

Population.  Criminals. 
1871.  1878. 

Natives  of  Scotland, 0.9  2.3 

"      Ireland, 2.5  13.1 

"      colonies, 0.3  0.4 

"      foreign  countries 0.6  1.3 

Professor  Levi  attempts  no  explanation  of  the  preponderance 
of  Irish  offenders.  He  says  further  that  "  the  total  number  of 
persons  charged  with  crime  was  to  each  1,000  of  the  population, 
in  1876,  in  France,  19.38;  in  1878,  in  England,  27.8,  in  Scot- 
land, 41.25,  and  in  Ireland,  51.10.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
crime  tendency  of  the  Irish  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
French,  and  nearly  double  that  of  the  English.  We  have  no 
occasion  here  to  discuss  the  cause  of  this  crime  tendency  among 
the  Irish.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  operative  causes  only  so 
far  as  they  appear  in  the  personal  history  of  every  emigrant  who 
seeks  to  land  upon  our  shores;  and  no  emigrant  should  be 
allowed  to  land  of  whose  antecedents  something  is  not  known. 

At  present  the  facilities  for  investigating  the  antecedents  of 
emigrants  are  meager  and  inadequate.  They  do,  however,  con- 
stantly reveal  cases  that  may  well  cause  us  alarm,  and  which 
emphasize  the  demand  for  more  concise  and  thorough  laws. 
Since  we  have  found  that  the  parallel  between  the  increase  of 
crime  and  the  increase  of  immigration  is  not  one  of  numbers,  it 
behooves  us  to  examine  carefully  the  raw  material  for  popula- 
tion that  is  being  shipped  to  us. 

The  special  committee  of  Congress  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  has  in  its  report  given  us  much  carefully-collected  evi- 
dence, showing  us  that  we  are  constantly  receiving  those  who  are 
known  to  have  been  burdensome  to  their  own  governments  and 
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are  likely  to  become  so  to  ours.  Our  consular  reports  on  the 
subject  are  corroborative  of  the  same  danger.  The  reports  of 
the  immigration  commissioners  show  the  annual  discovery  of 
scores  of  criminals,  but  say  nothing  about  the  other  hundreds 
who  are  undiscovered  at  the  gate  of  the  nation.  Speaking  of  the 
law  as  applied  to  this  class,  Senator  Morrill,  in  the  speech  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  says : 

"  la  the  case  of  convicts,  our  present  law  is  even  more  faltering  and 
uncertain.  The  party  may  be  verily  guilty,  but,  if  unconvicted,  it  does 
not  count,  and  the  law  does  not  apply.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  men 
on  the  rogue's  march,  hunted  out  or  in  dread  of  being  hunted  out  of  their 
own  country  for  crimes,  will  come  here,  and,  at  the  instant  of  landing,  turn 
state's  evidence  and  confess  themselves  convicts — an  act  which  would  be 
likely  to  send  tbem  directly  back  to  the  frigid  justice  of  the  land  from 
which  they  had  but  just  escaped.  .  .  .  Obviously  the  detection  of  convicts 
or  criminals,  from  their  physiognomy  or  their  wardrobe,  by  State  commis- 
sioners, when  altogether  limited  to  such  tests,  must  be  perfunctory  and 
unsatisfactory.  But  convicts  are  known  at  home,  where  the  taint  adheres 
forever." 

Mr.  Eichard  Dailey  Lang,  in  the  admirable  essay  on  "  Evil 
Effects  of  Unrestricted  Immigration,"  which  took  the  prize  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  referring  to  the  inefficiency  of 
our  present  law,  says  very  pertinently : 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of  the  commis- 
sioners' (as  in  New  York)  selecting  from  a  mob  of  9,000  human  beings  daily, 
those  who  are  prohibited,  by  simple  inspection  and  in  a  limited  time.  A 
convict  does  not  assume  his  stripes  when  traveling,  but  like  his  more  lordly 
neighbor,  he  goes  incognito.  .  .  .  The  Anarchist  waits  an  appreciative 
audience  before  he  harangues." 

The  investigating  committee  of  Congress  (generally  spoken 
of  as  the  Ford  Investigation  Committee,  from  the  name  of  its 
chairman,  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Ford,  of  Michigan),  already  referred  to, 
places  in  the  evidence  obtained  by  them  the  statement  of  Exam- 
iner Hoffman,  who  declares  that  he  had  "  seen  immigrants  with 
brands  of  a  foreign  workhouse,  ticketed  to  different  sections  of 
the  country";  and  one  of  the  emigration  commissioners  declares 
that  "  the  local  administration  of  affairs  at  Castle  Garden,  by  the 
method  and  system  now  followed,  is  a  perfect  farce." 

Until  within  a  short  time,  the  rooms  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion were  frequently  visited  by  discharged  French,  English,  Swiss, 
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and  German  criminals,  who  had  been  "assisted  "  to  emigrate,  in 
some  cases  with  a  suspended  sentence  hanging  over  them  and 
emigration  the  alternative.  Having  been  admonished  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Evarts  in  the  State  Department,  that  no' 
succor  must  be  given  by  the  society  to  British  criminals,  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  such  apj)lica- 
tions  the  authorities  at  Castle  Garden  should  be  notified.  This 
rule  was  communicated  to  the  foreign  societies  with  which  the 
Prison  Association  was  in  affiliation.  The  law,  however,  has 
been  evaded  again  and  again.  Not  many  months  ago  a  case 
came  under  the  writer's  notice  which  was  so  strongly  typical  as 
to  be  worthy  of  detailed  citation  here.     My  memorandum  reads : 

"  Case  of  Charles  Barrel,  English,  40  years  of  age.  Came  to  this  coun- 
try with  a  note  of  introduction  from  the  chaplain  of  an  English  prison.  He 
stated  that  he  was  a  ticket-of-leave  man,  sent  to  Manitoba  by  the  Sheriff's 
Fund  of  London,  but  provided  with  a  ticket  only  to  New  York.  No  money 
was  given  him  for  his  fare  from  that  point  to  Manitoba.  He  secured 
admission  to  a  home  for  discharged  prisoners.  Afterward  found  work  at 
his  trade,  that  of  an  engineer,  in  a  hotel.  He  lost  this  place  through  the 
treachery  of  some  one  in  whom  he  had  confided.  He  then  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  for  a  time  in  a  home  for  ex-convicts.  He  committed  a  burg- 
lary in  Chicago,  and  when  last  heard  of  was  serving  a  term  in  the 
Illinois  State  Prison  at  Joliet.  He  was  a  man  of  rough  and  forbidding 
appearance,  somewhat  pitted  by  small-pox.  He  had  a  quick  temper,  and 
will  most  likely  be  a  dangerous  man  all  his  life." 

Every  detective  in  New  York  knows  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
ship  landing  immigrants  that  does  not  bring  English,  French, 
German,  or  Italian  "  crooks."  The  law  reads  that  "  convicts  " 
shall  be  sent  back ;  who  shall  dare  to  send  back  the  unconvicted 
thief,  though  known  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  criminal  class 
for  years? 

Not  only  do  foreign  criminals  come  here  in  hordes,  seeking 
"fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  or  to  escape  too  close  scrutiny 
at  home,  but  there  come  by  thousands  members  of  those  helpless 
classes  from  which  crime  has  little  difficulty  in  recruiting  its 
ranks.  In  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  of  July  9th,  1889,  appeared 
the  following  article : 

"In  the  London  correspondence  of  the  'Sun'  of  June  9th,  facts  were 
stated  about  the  methods  that  prevail  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland, 
which,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  correspondent,  '  might  interest  the  com- 
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missioned  of  emigration  in  New  York.'  It  was  stated  that  Erris,  in  county 
Mayo,  had  hecn  placarded  with  posters  requesting  persons  desirous  of  emi- 
grating to  America  to  apply  to  Emigration  Agent  Bourke.  There  were 
man}'  applications,  and  Bourke  selected  100  of  the  poorest  and  most  worth- 
less families  of  the  population  for  transportation.  A  hitch  arose  which 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  sending  them  over  in  a  body,  and  he 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  shipping  them  at  the  rate  of  one  family  a  week,  his 
method  being  to  put  one  man  in  as  the  head  of  a  family,  and  to  send  a  lot 
of  others  as  his  children  and  relatives.  This  statement  was  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hewson,  the  parish  priest,  whose  word  was 
corroborated  by  Mr.  John  S.  Murphy,  a  leading  merchant.  Commissioner 
of  Emigration  Edmund  Stephenson,  of  this  city,  at  once  wrote  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hewson  and  to  Mr.  Murphy,  stating  the  substance  of  the  article,  and 
requesting  their  personal  statement  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report.  Mr. 
Stephenson  took  the  precaution  not  to  mention  that  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  emigration,  fearing  that  if  he  did  so  he  would  get  no 
reply.  He  has  just  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Murphy,  dated  Belmul- 
let,  June  27th.  Mr.  Murphy  writes :  '  The  poorest  and  most  worthless 
class  are  sent  from  this  place  on  what  is  termed  the  "free  emigration," 
by  what  is  called  here  the  "emigration  committee."  The  committee  is,  I 
believe,  only  nominal ;  it  is  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  gentleman  you 
mention,  a  Mr.  Bourke,  who  was  formerly  vice-guardian  of  Belmullet 
Union.'  " 

Mr.  Murphy  goes  on  to  state  the  methods  employed  in  the 
selection  and  shipping  of  emigrants,  and  corroborates  the  "  Sun's  " 
statement  in  all  respects.  The  writer  in  the  "  Sun  "  then  quotes 
as  follows  the  remarks  of  Commissioner  Stephenson  upon  these 
facts : 

"  There  is  a  systematic  movement  on  the  part  of  the  European  gov- 
ernments to  dump  their  paupers  on  our  soil.  Since  the  protest  on  the 
part  of  our  government  in  1884,  their  movement  has  been  conducted 
secretly,  but  not  without  success.  Last  year,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  emigration,  out  of  some  380,000  who  landed  at  Castle 
Garden,  only  501  were  sent  home,  which  is  less  than  the  number  who  were 
returned  the  preceding  year.  The  commissioners  did,  however,  pay  the 
return  fai-e  of  about  600  others,  who,  if  they  had  remained,  would  have 
become  a  burden  to  the  country.  So  far  as  Castle  Garden  is  concerned,  the 
country  would  be  better  off  if  it  were  wiped  out  of  existence.  Castle  Gar- 
den is  a  cover.  It  is  not  as  it  used  to  be.  Formerly  the  people  had  a 
chance  to  see  what  sort  of  emigrants  were  landing  upon  our  shores,  but 
to-day  these  emigrants  are  taken  charge  of  by  agents  immediately  on  their 
arrival  and  sent  to  remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  people  are  not  alive 
to  the  question,  and  the  very  clerks  in  the  Garden  are  between  two  fires — 
on  the  one  hand,  the  presidents  of  the  Irish  Emigration  Society  and  of  the 
German  Society  of  New  York,  each  of  whom  has  a  full  vote  in  the  board, 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  en- 
force the  law.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  public  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  these  facts.'  " 

I  wrote  to  Commissioner  Stephenson  as  to  the  truth  of  this 

newspaper  statement,  and  he  corroborated  the  whole  of  it.     In 

his  reply  he  said  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  Pennsylvania 

congressman,  that  of  the  eighteen  persons  in  jail  in  his  county 

under  indictment  for  murder,  eveiy  one  was  an  immigrant  of  the 

Sclavic  race.     And  he  adds : 

"  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  New  York  made 
a  presentment  to  the  court  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  our  Alms  House 
and  Insane  Asyluni.  Unless  some  national  legislation  is  had  to  restrict 
indiscriminate  emigration,  the  pauper  class  will  accumulate  faster  than  we 
can  erect  buildings  to  cover  them." 

The  following  clipping  from  a  western  paper  contains  a  fact 

corroborated  by  the  Castle  Garden  authorities : 

"The  Castle  Garden  authorities  have  discovered  that  the  Prisoners  Aid 
Society,  of  London,  has  been  shipping  convicts  from  England  to  Texas  at 
the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  week  for  several  months." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  fill  pages  with  opinions 
and  evidence,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction  that  I  have  indi- 
cated already.  But  on  these  facts  and  figures  I  am  ready  to  rest 
my  case,  merely  reviewing  the  ground  we  have  passed  over,  and 
suggesting  the  only  apparent  remedy  in  a  few  plain  and,  to  my 
mind,  incontrovertible  propositions.     They  are : 

1.  That  there  is  a  relation  between  crime  in  America  and  im- 
migration. 2.  That  the  foreign  population  furnishes  a  prison 
population  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  relation  to  the  general  pop- 
ulation. 3.  That  the  increase  of  crime  has  no  more  than  tallied 
with  the  proportionate  increase  of  immigration;  therefore,  4. 
That  the  crime  increase  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the  mere 
volume  of  immigrant  population.  5.  That  certain  nationalities 
are  more  conspicuously  represented  in  the  increase  of  crime  than 
others.  6.  That  the  Irish,  Chinese,  and  Italian  immigrants  fur- 
nish a  far  larger  percentage  of  prisoners  than  is  their  ratio  to 
the  general  population.  7.  That  this  indicates  a  special  tendency 
to  crime  among  the  immigrants  of  these  nationalities.  8.  That 
this  crime  tendency  is  in  conformity  with  the  crime  statistics  of 
the  nationalities  named,  elsewhere  gathered  and  tabulated.     9. 
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That  the  remedy  is  to  be  found,  then,  in  rigidly  restricting  im mi- 
gration from  those  countries  which  furnish  a  larger  percentage  of 
prisoners  than  their  percentage  of  the  general  population ;  as,  for 
example,  Irish  emigrants  should  have  special  restrictions  put 
upon  them  until  the  9.2  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  prison  population 
shall  have  fallen  to  3.6  per  cent.,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the 
Irish-born  to  the  general  population. '  10.  That  a  precedent  in  this 
direction  has  already  been  established  in  the  case  of  Chinese  immi- 
grants; and  the  Irish  element  of  our  population  cannot  complain, 
since  it  has  not  merely  acquiesced  in,  but  done  much  to  originate 
and  support,  the  movement  for  the  prohibition  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration. 11.  That  the  dangers  noticeable  in  the  increase  of  actual 
foreign  criminals  are  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  simi- 
larly appalling  increase  in  the  pauper,  insane,  and  idiot  classes, 
and  that  the  figures  as  to  ratios  of  nationality  are  much  the  same 
in  all  these  indirectly  crime-producing  classes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  approach  this  subject  simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  penology.  No  fair-minded  man  can  be 
insensible  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  immigration,  and  especially  to 
Irish  immigration,  in  the  development  of  our  country's  resources. 
The  national  interest  still  demands  that  we  shall  give  welcome 
to  any  element  that  shall  increase  useful  citizenship.  We  are 
not  going  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  government  when  we 
protect  ourselves  against  foreign  criminals  and  foreign  paupers, 
or  against  any  class  or  nationality  likely  to  produce  criminals  or 
paupers.  With  our  present  law  such  protection  is  not  afforded. 
Legislation  looking  to  more  careful  restriction  has  thus  far  been 
a  failure.  The  Ford  investigating  committee  reported  a  bill 
that  called  for  an  increase  of  the  immigrant  "  head  money  "  from 
50  cts.  to  $5,  and  which  required  that  the  emigrant  should  pro- 
duce a  certificate  from  the  United  States  consul  nearest  his  place 
of  residence,  certifying  to  his  good  character  and  his  general  fit- 
ness to  become  a  safe  resident  of  the  United  States.  This  bill 
failed  to  become  a  law.  It  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  by  the 
organized  opposition  of  the  two  great  foreign  societies  that 
dominate  in  the  councils  of  the  New  York  emigration  commis- 
sioners. Had  it  become  a  law,  these  organizations  by  its  various 
conditions  would  have  been  shorn  of  their  influence  in  the  corn- 
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mission,  and  of  much  political  power  out  of  it.  As  has  not  in- 
frequently happened,  the  ends  of  national  interest  have  been  de- 
feated by  a  faction  that  owes  its  existence  and  its  influence  to  a 
single  State.  The  defeat  of  this  bill  furnishes  an  additional  rea- 
son why  the  whole  matter  of  the  control  of  immigration  should 
be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  any  State,  and  especially  of 
any  organization  within  a  State.  New  York  is  the  principal 
gate  of  entry  for  immigration ;  but  it  is  a  gateway  that  opens 
out  to  the  prairies  and  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  Ohio  and 
Kansas  and  Minnesota  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  sentinels 
placed  there  shall  be  placed  in  their  interest.  The  country,  with 
its  crowded  jails  and  prisons,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  its  safety 
shall  not  be  imperiled  for  the  sake  of  New  York  politics. 

And  what  should  be  the  course  of  legislation  in  all  this  mat- 
ter? Manifestly,  to  put  national  wisdom  and  national  power  be- 
hind it  all.  In  the  shadow  of  the  dangers  we  have  seen,  let  us 
sit  down  and  study  for  a  moment  the  details  of  the  law.  We  do 
not  seek  to  reduce  the  volume  of  immigration,  therefore  there 
can  be  little  advantage  in  increasing  the  head  money,  certainly 
not  beyond  such  a  rate  as  will  furnish  ample  funds  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  regulation  of  immigration. 

We  do  not  want  to  keep  out  the  Irish  laborer  who  seeks  in 
this  land  higher  wages  for  hard  work,  which  he  is  qualified  to 
do  and  which  he  expects  to  do.  He  might  find  some  difficulty 
in  paying  the  $5  head  money,  when  the  Irish  thief  would  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  paying  it.  The  only  possible  advan- 
tage that  I  see  in  the  increased  head  money  would  be  that  it 
would  sooner  exhaust  the  various  funds  that  now  assist  pauper 
emigration.  What  we  most  need  is  a  thorough  and  systematic 
examination  of  every  emigrant  by  our  representatives  abroad. 
Before  granting  a  certificate  of  good  character  and  correct  and 
industrious  habits,  a  thorough  investigation  by  proper  officers 
should  be  made.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  land  here  with 
the  intention  of  taking  up  his  residence,  until  he  has  a  certificate 
stating  such  intention,  signed  and  filed,  with  proper  vouchers  as 
to  its  truth,  three  months  before  his  date  of  sailing.  This  would 
give  our  consuls  time  to  have  his  character  properly  investigated. 
To  cover  the  expense  of  this  investigation,  I  would  have  the 
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intending  emigrant  deposit  $5,  or  some  other  sum  to  be  agreed 
upon,  with  the  consul,  this  sum  to  be  forwarded  to  the  immi- 
gration bureau  of  the  government  in  America,  and  to  be  returned 
to  the  immigrant  without  interest  on  application  one  year  after 
arrival  here,  provided  that  for  that  time  he  shall  not  have,  in  any 
sense  or  for  a  single  moment,  become  a  public  charge.  The 
honest  laborer  could  easily  command  that  sum,  and  the  blame- 
less able-bodied  pauper  could  borrow  it  from  those  who  are  now 
willing  to  assist  him  to  leave.  The  forfeitures  under  this  act 
would  in  a  large  degree  pay  the  expenses  on  this  side  the  water, 
of  caring  for  and  returning  the  delinquents  and  crime  class  of 
immigrants.  The  proper  investment  of  this  enormous  sum  con- 
tinuously flowing  through  the  immigration  bureau  of  the  gov- 
ernment, would  yield  an  income  quite  sufficient  to  care  for  those 
who  become  burdens  upon  our  hospitality.  The  500,000  annual 
immigrants  would  yield  a  sum  of  $2,500,000  constantly  on  deposit 
with  the  authorities,  which  ought  to  yield  at  the  lowest  rates  not 
less  than  $100,000  a  year  of  income.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
want  any  adult  immigrant  here  who  has  not  had  the  thrift  to 
save  $5  from  his  earnings,  or  whose  credit  is  not  good  enough  to 
enable  him  to  borrow  it. 

Here  we  must  leave  this  most  important  question,  by  quoting 
once  more  from  Senator  Morrill's  speech  a  single  paragraph. 
It  contains  a  sentiment  that  all  patriotic  Americans  must  indorse. 

"  We  hold  a  tempting  part  of  the  world,  and  to  those  who  come  with 
clean  records,  seeking  to  escape  from  the  iron  heels  of  foreign  aristocracies 
or  from  the  strangulation  of  a  superabundant  population,  we  leave  our 
doors  wide  open  ;  but  shall  we  not  refuse  hospitality  to  all  classes  of  alien 
irreclaimable  maniacs,  mendicants,  and  miscreants  ?  And  may  we  not 
refuse  to  become  a  universal  almsgiver  on  compulsion  ?  Our  countrymen 
must  not  be  coerced  to  support  the  weak,  vile,  and  hungry  outcasts  from 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  poor-houses,  landed  here  not  only  to  stay  them- 
selves, but  to  transmit  hereditary  taints  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation." 

W.  M.  F.  Bound. 
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Eeligious  dogmatism  seems  to  many  too  unreasonable  to 
have  a  place  in  a  world  which  is,  on  the  whole,  so  rational  as  the 
one  in  which  we  live.  Take,  as  an  example,  one  or  two  aspects 
of  christian  dogmatism.  Men  have  maintained  doctrines  which 
the  Bible  does  not  teach,  on  the  strength  of  an  infallibility  which 
the  Bible  nowhere  claims;  and  for  such  doctrines,  thus  held, 
men  have  sacrificed  their  own  lives,  and  taken  the  lives  of  others, 
with  equal  satisfaction.  Further,  many  of  these  doctrines  would 
seem  to  have  as  little  basis  in  reason  as  they  can  claim  in  revela- 
tion. Indeed,  their  irrationality  has  been  made  sometimes  a  mat- 
ter of  special  glory. 

It  might  almost  seem  as  if  those  who  could  originate  or  hold 
such  beliefs  must  have  minds  somehow  differently  constituted 
from  those  of  the  scientific  or  advanced  thinkers  of  this  century. 
To-day  men  tend  to  pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they  be- 
lieve nothing  which  cannot  be  proved.  The  hap-hazard  way  in 
which  men  once  believed,  like  children,  whatever  was  told  them, 
seems  to  many  worthy  only  of  contempt.  The  greatest  wonder 
to  such  critics,  is  that  so  many  may  still  be  found  who  believe 
something  like  the  old  dogmas  in  the  old  way.  It  is  worth  while 
to  look  at  the  matter  a  moment,  to  see  if  the  absurdity  of  the  old 
beliefs  can  be  in  any  degree  lessened,  and  if  we  can  find  any 
point  of  contact  between  the  minds  of  these  believers  and  those 
of  the  progressive  thinkers  of  the  present. 

At  the  start  we  notice  that  the  determination,  if  indeed  it  is 
ever  seriously  taken,  that  one  will  not  believe  anything  without 
proof,  is  on  its  face  absurd.  Proof,  by  its  very  nature,  implies 
that  which  is  unproved,  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  that  which 
cannot  be  proved.  An  argument  which  is  based  on  no  assump- 
tions is  as  useless,  for  all  purposes  of  support,  as  a  chain  that  is 
fixed  to  no  staple.  If  we  prove  the  assumption  upon  which  any 
one  line  of  reasoning  rests,  it  must  be  because  we  have  found 
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another  behind  it.     An  endless  chain  of  reasoning,  that  is,  one 
that  is  all  links  with  no  fixed  point  anywhere,  is  an  idle  dream. 

Further,  in  very  few  cases  do  any  of  us  go  back  to  the  pri- 
mary assumptions  of  the  mind.  Our  beliefs,  in  most  cases,  rest 
upon  such  ready-made  assumptions  as  our  social  environment 
oilers  us.  The  foundations  of  most  beliefs  we  take  for  granted. 
We  think  no  more  of  investigating  them  than  we  do  of  examin- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  hotel  in  which  we  pass  a  night.  Now 
and  then,  it  is  true,  there  are  restless  and  inquiring  spirits  who 
attempt  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things.  They  are  seekers  after 
the  truth.  They  refuse  to  accept  inherited  opinions,  and  will  in- 
vestigate for  themselves.  Such  men,  however,  strike  out,  for  the 
most  part,  only  in  a  single  direction.  At  the  best,  their  original 
research  extends  over  a  very  limited  field.  They  seem  to  be 
revolutionists  in  some  absolute  sense,  but  the  great  body  of  in- 
herited beliefs  and  inherited  habits  of  thought  undergoes  little 
change  at  their  hands.  Descartes  was  doubtless  sincere  when  he 
professed  to  strip  his  mind  of  prepossessions  and  assumptions  in 
order  to  plunge  into  the  sea  of  doubt ;  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  went  so  far  as  to  take  off  even  his  mental  overcoat.  Emerson 
claimed  to  be  a  seeker  with  no  past  at  his  back;  the  claim 
shows  simply  that  the  pressure  of  the  past  may  be  as  impercepti- 
ble as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  while  it  is  no  less  real. 

These  assumptions  and  inherited  methods  of  thought  are 
what  constitutes  the  so-called  spirit  of  any  age,  or  what  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  happily  names  its  "social  tissue."  The  fact  that  the 
social  tissue  of  one  age  is  different  from  that  of  another,  shows 
that  these  assumptions  and  methods  are  undergoing  a  process  of 
constant  change.  The  more  we  study  the  history  of  thought, 
the  more  we  discover  that  this  change  is  gradual.  What  seems 
like  a  sudden  break,  we  find  to  be  the  result  of  forces  that  have 
long  been  quietly  at  work.  We  thus  see  the  real  service  that 
has  been  rendered  by  those  seekers  after  truth  of  whose  accom- 
plishments I  may  have  seemed  just  now  to  speak  somewhat 
slightingly.  Though  they  may  have  changed  the  assumptions 
of  their  age  at  only  a  single  point,  they  have  yet  made  possible 
an  indefinite  advance. 

We  may  be  disposed  to  rebel  against  this  dependence  upon 
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the  past.  We  may  call  it  slavery,  or  use  whatever  other  harsh 
term  we  will.  This  would  be  as  if  the  machinist  should  com- 
plain of  friction.  Friction  is  what  he  is  always  trying  to  over- 
come, and  yet  without  friction  he  would  be  powerless.  His 
bauds  and  his  cogs  simply  make  friction  at  certain  points  more 
intense.  The  fact  that  every  age  has  a  set  of  more  or  less  defi- 
nite opinions  and  presumptions  ready  for  its  children,  is,  in  like 
manner,  that  which  makes  progress  possible.  In  the  spirit  of 
one  age  are  embodied  the  results  of  the  labors,  the  struggles,  and 
the  victories  of  all  the  ages  that  have  gone  before.  The  spirit  of 
every  age  holds  many  errors  and  imperfections,  but  its  children 
are  advanced  far  beyond  any  point  they  could  have  reached 
without  it.  They  have  a  vantage  ground  from  which  new  prob- 
lems can  be  approached  and  new  discoveries  made.  If  we,  as 
individuals,  are  free-thinkers  to-day,  it  is  largely  because  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  free-thinking.  The  more  we  exult  in  this 
freedom,  the  more  do  we  show  ourselves  the  children  of  our 
time,  and  the  more  we  show,  possibly,  that  in  a  narrower  age  we 
might  have  exulted  equally  in  its  narrowness. 

In  order  to  understand  the  origin  of  dogma,  we  must  add  to 
this,  which  may  be  called  the  irrational  activity  of  the  mind,  its 
strictly  rational  activity.  Human  reason  is  unwilling  to  let  any- 
thing rest  in  its  separateness.  It  is  fundamentally  a  systern- 
atizer.  It  will  see  everything  in  relation  to  everything  else. 
Thought  tends  to  globe  itself,  no  less  than  a  drop  of  quicksilver. 
Any  thought  that  is  introduced  into  the  mind  seeks  to  find  or  to 
make  a  place  for  itself.  If  it  can  do  neither,  it  passes  away,  leav- 
ing no  impress  from  its  brief  presence.  Two  men  will  hear  the 
same  statement.  They  will  examine  the  proof  upon  which  it 
rests.  The  one  will  adopt  it  into  his  life ;  the  other  will  regard 
it  with  indifference  or  disbelief.  It  is  simply  that  one  mind  had 
a  place  for  it,  and  the  other  had  none.  One  could  incorporate  it 
into  his  system  of  things ;  the  other  could  not.  Of  those  who 
accept  it,  the  one  finds  in  it  one  significance,  another  another. 

If  contemporary  individuals  give  such  varied  interpretation 
to  truth,  or  what  claims  to  be  such,  still  greater,  in  this  respect, 
is  the  difference  between  the  minds  of  those  who  belonsr  to  dif- 
ferent  generations.     "What  is  accepted  as  truth,  if  it  is  to  enter 
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into  the  mind  at  all,  must  adapt  itself  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  every  age.  It  must  make  a  niche  for  itself,  and  this  it  can 
construct  only  out  of  the  material  that  it  finds.  Its  aspect  will 
vary  according  to  the  system  of  the  world  of  which  it  must  form 
a  part.  One  who  preaches  to  a  congregation  to-day  would  be 
amazed  if  he  could  see  the  manner  in  which  his  thought  is  re- 
flected from  the  various  minds  to  which  he  speaks.  The  thought 
of  one  who  preaches  to  the  centuries  must  undergo  varied  and 
strange  transformations  as  the  ages  pass. 

We  have  now  to  apply  these  general  principles  to  the  matter 
which  is  specially  before  us.  We  will  take  a  single  dogma  of 
the  church,  and  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  transformations 
which  it  has  undergone.  Our  object  is  to  notice  how  these 
changes  correspond  with  the  changing  spirit  of  the  times — how 
each  age  shapes  the  dogma  to  suit  its  own  tendencies  of  thought 
and  feeling.  One  qualification  must,  however,  be  made  at  the 
start.  Theologic  speculation,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  a  sphere 
somewhat  removed  from  the  practical  affairs  of  every-day  life,  is 
often  slow  to  feel  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  any  age.  Though 
it  follows  surely,  it  may  follow  slowly ;  as  the  tide  follows  the 
moon,  though  always  somewhat  in  arrears. 

The  doctrine  that  we  will  take  for  our  experiment  is  that  of 
the  atonement.  Paul,  who  was  one  of  the  freest  spirits  that 
ever  lived ;  who  emancipated  himself,  as  far  as  any  man  could 
do,  from  the  limits  which  confined  his  generation ;  cast  off  the 
whole  Jewish  law  at  a  single  stroke,  and  summoned  his  brethren 
in  Christ  to  the  freedom  which  he  had  won  for  himself.  He 
based  his  emancipation  upon  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  He  con- 
structed an  argument  which  proved  that  by  the  fact  of  this  cru- 
cifixion the  followers  of  Christ  were  freed  from  allegiance  to  the 
law.  This  argument  was  logical,  and  from  his  standpoint  con- 
clusive. What  it  was,  does  not  concern  us  here.  So  effective 
was  it,  and  so  in  accord  with  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  that  so 
far  as  the  christian  church  was  concerned,  it  struck  away  its  own 
basis.  The  sense  of  allegiance  to  the  law  was  so  thoroughly  de- 
stroyed that  men  forgot  what  the  feeling  was,  and  the  argument 
that  was  based  upon  it  became  unintelligible.  In  fact,  this  argu- 
ment makes  no  further  appearance  in  the  history  of  dogma. 
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The  central  fact  remained,  however,  that  Paul  taught  that 
men  were  freed  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  This  was  accepted  as  true.  This  truth  could  not  remain 
a  single  and  simple  statement.  It  must  round  itself  into  com- 
pleteness. It  must  make  a  place  for  itself  in  the  recognized  sys- 
tem of  the  world.  This  it  did,  to  a  great  extent,  in  what  may 
strike  us  as  a  somewhat  bizarre  form.  Christ  had  paid  a  ransom 
for  us;  to  whom  was  it  paid?  Obviously  to  an  enemy.  There 
was  recognized  only  one  enemy  from  whom  the  souls  of  men 
were  to  be  redeemed.  This  was  the  arch-enemy,  the  devil. 
This  reasoning,  it  will  be  seen,  was,  in  the  state  of  men's 
thought,  almost  inevitable.  The  devil  was  as  real  to  them  as  he 
is  unreal  to  us.  A  price  had  been  exacted  for  man's  deliverance. 
The  devil  alone  could  have  required  this.  Why  did  these  peo- 
ple believe  in  the  devil  ?  Probably  for  the  same  reason  that  we, 
for  the  most  part,  disbelieve  in  him.  His  existence  has  never 
been  disproved.  Things  are  happening  every  day  for  which  the 
existence  of  the  devil  would  furnish  the  easiest  explanation. 
But  belief  in  his  existence  has  no  place  in  the  general  thought 
of  our  age.  It  had  a  fundamental  place  in  the  thought  of  their 
age,  so  far  as  they  were  brought  into  contact  with  it.  Being 
there,  it  furnished  the  material  out  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  could  most  naturally  construct  a  niche  for  itself.  The 
form  which  the  doctrine  took  was  this:  Because  man  had  sinned, 
the  devil  had  certain  rights  over  him.  If  the  devil  should 
transcend  his  rights,  then  he  would  lose  them  altogether.  He 
did  transcend  them  when  he  seized  the  sinless  Jesus.  He  took 
his  life,  and  thereby  lost  the  claim  that  he  had  over  mankind  in 
general.  This  doctrine  was  presented  in  a  realistic  manner. 
The  body  of  Christ  was  represented  as  the  bait;  the  divinity 
concealed  within  was,  as  it  were,  the  hook.  The  devil,  seizing 
the  bait,  was  caught  through  his  own  greediness. 

Do  not  think  that  I  have  been  reporting  an  obscure  heresy. 
So  orthodox  an  authority  as  Saint  Augustine  could  state  sub- 
stantially this  doctrine,  and  add:  "This  is  what  we  call  being 
justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  It  will  be  obvious,  however, 
to  what  a  low  grade  of  social  organization  this  view  corre- 
sponded. The  conditions  are  like  those  of  a  fairy  tale ;  or  those 
30 
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of  sonic  popular  play,  in  which  laws  arc  invented  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  plot.  In  spite  of  the  experience  of  ages,  the  idea  of 
the  empire  of  the  world  had  not  yet  dominated  the  thoughts  of 
men.  The  kingdom  of  God  and  that  of  the  devil  were  contigu- 
ous. The  devil  had  certain  rights  as  against  God,  who  found  it 
best,  all  things  considered,  to  respect  legal  formalities  in  dealing 
with  him. 

At  last,  the  inmost  thought  of  man  did  become  dominated 
by  the  imperial  idea.  This  was  the  last  province  which  the  em- 
pire had  to  subjugate.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  had  to 
change  its  resting  place  and  make  a  nest  lor  itself  under  the  caves 
of  the  capitol  of  the  world.  This  new  thought  reached  its  cul- 
mination in  the  mind  of  Anselm.  The  conception  held  by  him 
of  the  glory  of  God,  the  Emperor  of  the  universe  which  existed 
for  this  glory,  was  really  sublime.  The  devil  had  slunk  away 
to  his  proper  insignificance.  Sin  was  simply  dishonor  to  God,  or 
what  would  be  such  dishonor  if  it  were  not  for  the  tremendous 
penalty  which  follows  it.  If  this  penalty  should  be  remitted,  the 
divine  honor  could  be  retained  only  by  means  of  an  adequate 
atonement.  "If  one  should  bid  you  look  in  a  certain  direction, 
and  God  should  bid  you  look  in  another,"  Anselm  asked,  "  would 
it  not  be  better  that  the  universe  should  perish  than  that  you 
should  disobey  God  ?  "  The  atonement,  therefore,  must  be  the 
offering  of  something  worth  more  than  the  entire  universe. 
Such  an  atonement  only  man  requires  and  only  a  God  could 
make.     It  must  be,  therefore,  the  work  of  the  God-man. 

The  idea  upon  which  this  view  was  based,  that  of  a  nation 
existing  for  a  ruler  whose  private  property  it  is,  is  one  that, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of 
men.  We  feel  its  power  even  in  the  democratic  America  of  to- 
day. Another  idea,  however,  began  in  time  to  take,  by  slow 
degrees,  a  place  by  the  side  of  this.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  nation 
as  an  end  in  itself,  and  of  the  ruler  as  existing  for  it.  This  form 
of  political  thought  could  not  fail,  in  time,  to  reflect  itself  in 
theolomc  thought;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  had  to 
construct  a  place  for  itself  in  this.  It  was  naturally  a  publicist 
who  re-shaped  the  doctrine  to  meet  this  changing  spirit  of  the 
time.     In  the  thought  of  Grotius  it  was  no  longer  the  honor  of 
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God  that  needed  to  be  satisfied.  The  law  took  the  place  that  the 
emperor  of  the  universe  had  held.  The  dignity,  and  thereby  the 
authority,  of  the  law  needed  to  be  maintained,  else  the  state  would 
fall  into  confusion.  The  majesty  of  the  law  was  upheld  by  the 
penalty  which  the  God-man  suffered  in  the  place  of  man.  His 
suffering  was  accepted  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  all  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  it,  because  through  this  suffering  the 
dignity  of  the  law  had  been  recognized  and  honored. 

The  substitution,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  of  the 
idea  of  law  for  that  of  an  absolute  personal  ruler  was  a  great  step 
toward  the  recognition  of  the  democratic  principle  of  government. 
The  idea  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  personal  sovereign  and  that  of  a  government  which  is 
purely  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  Further,  when  Grotius 
wrote,  metaphysical  entities  and  legal  fictions  had  full  recognition. 
The  question  soon  began  to  press,  How  is  the  majesty  of  the  law 
vindicated  by  the  punishment  of  the  innocent  instead  of  the 
guilty  ?  Instead  of  winning  reverence,  would  not  the  law  thereby 
win  contempt  for  itself  ?  Further,  simple  and  naturalistic  habits 
of  thought  are  taking  the  place  of  the  formal  and  the  artificial. 
All  these  tendencies  have  done  much  to  lessen  the  influence  of 
the  unjust  and  somewhat  theatrical  scheme  of  Grotius.  To-day 
many  theologians  are  trying  to  re-shape  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  current 
methods  of  thought  and  feeling.  They  seek,  for  the  most  part,  to 
unite  the  appearance  of  a  "scheme  of  salvation  "  with  the  natu- 
ralness and  freedom  which  mark  so  largely  the  thought  of  the 
age.  This  attempt  to  unite  two  incompatible  elements  must 
necessarily  end  in  failure. 

By  the  single  example  which  has  been  considered,  I  have 
tried  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  the  primitive  christian  teaching  assumed  the  elaborate  forms 
which  loom  up  so  portentously  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
how  the  same  influences  which  produced  these  dogmas  tend  at 
last  to  bring  about  their  dissolution.  In  particular  I  have  wished 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  ideals  that  control  the  poli- 
tics of  the  world,  sooner  or  later  make  their  influence  felt  in 
men's  notions  of  the  celestial  government.     The  tendency  of  our 
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age  is  on  the  whole  democratic  and  humanitarian.  Much  of  the 
theology  of  the  church  was  the  direct  product  of  aristocratic  and 
monarchical  ideas.  Such  theology  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
have  been  constructed  in  our  days.  It  cannot  indefinitely  hold 
its  own  in  the  presence  of  the  influences  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, any  more  than  an  iceberg  can  float  indefinitely  in 
southern  seas.  These  humanitarian  and  democratic  tendencies 
have  not  wholly  mastered  the  political  structure  in  any  nation; 
still  less  have  they  had  free  sweep  in  the  theology  of  the  time. 
There  are  quarters,  indeed,  in  which  their  influence  is  as  yet 
hardly  felt.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  history  of  the  past, 
these  humanitarian  tendencies  will  gain,  however  slowly,  in 
strength  and  in  extent.  The  history  of  the  past  teaches  no  less 
clearly  that  the  theology  of  the  church  will  yield  more  and  more 
to  these  influences,  until  it  shall  become  as  simple  and  as  natural 
as  scientific  thought,  and  as  humane  as  the  most  philanthropic 
social  ideal. 

C.  C.  Everett. 


EXPERIENCES  WITH   SPIRITUALISM. 

This  article  is  only  an  interrogation  point.  I  am  to  ask  a 
question ;  others  are  to  answer  it.  I  am  to  present  a  problem ; 
others  are  to  solve  it — if  they  can.  Such  is  the  task  assigned  me 
by  the  editor  of  the  Forum. 

No  matter  what  my  opinion  is,  for  the  present.  The  reader  is 
not  expected  to  care.  I  do  not  mean  to  reveal  it.  I  may,  how- 
ever, do  so  quite  inadvertently.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  it  no  easy 
thing  to  keep  it  from  peeping  out  somewhere  between  the  lines. 
For  of  course  I  have  one.  I  am  not  the  "  intelligent  juror  "  who 
has  not  heard  of  the  case.  And,  having  studied  it  for  several 
years,  I  cannot  claim  to  be  entirely  free  from  bias.  Should  I 
claim  to  be,  the  reader  might  justly  question  my  competence 
to  form  an  opinion  on  any  subject.  But  I  can  say — and  this 
is  all  the  reader  need  care  about — that  I  have  no  opinion  which 
I  am  not  ready  to  revise  or  to  reject  altogether  for  a  suffi- 
cient reason.  Neither  am  I  like  the  old  Scotchman  who  said: 
"  I  am  open  to  conviction,  but  where  is  the  man  that  can  con- 
vince me?  "  I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  any  man  should 
care  to  hold  or  defend  any  opinion  that  is  not  true.  Since  the 
truth  is  the  only  reality,  he  who  seeks  or  cherishes  anything  else 
is  only  storing  up  disappointment  for  himself. 

So  much  it  seems  needful  for  me  to  say.  Not  that  I  am 
egotistical  enough  to  imagine  that  my  unsupported  opinion  is  so 
important  as  to  concern  any  one;  but  because  my  point  of  view, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  I  enter  on  my  task,  may  greatly  concern 
all  those  who  become  interested  in  this  discussion.  It  is  import- 
ant that  the  reader  should  know  that  I  am  not  an  interested  ad- 
vocate, and  that  I  will  join  him  in  being  grateful  to  any  one  who 
shall  prove  to  be  wise  enough  satisfactorily  to  settle  the  problem 
that  is  to  be  raised.  This  problem  concerns  both  the  reality  and 
the  nature  of  certain  alleged  facts  that  are  usually  associated 
with,  or  that  pass  under  the  name  of,  Spiritualism. 
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The  Spiritualists  make  two  claims  that  need  to  be  noted,  only 
in  order  that  their  real  position  may  be  understood,  and  that  the 
situation  may  be  stated  as  fairly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  they  say  that  though  there  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary and  wide-spread  development  of  these  phenomena  in 
the  modern  world,  they  are  no  new  thing,  and  so  arc  not  out  of 
keeping  with  what  has  occurred  in  the  past  history  of  mankind. 
Intelligent  and  credible  witnesses,  they  claim,  have  reported  sim- 
ilar happenings  in  every  age.  And,  in  spite  of  misreports  and 
exaggerations,  they  further  claim  that  their  stories  are  so  in  line 
with  their  own  experiences  as  to  make  the  belief  entirely  reason- 
able that  there  arc  grains  of  truth  in  the  bushels  of  chaff.  For 
example,  concerning  the  story  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  few 
of  them  would  believe  that  the  body  which  was  crucified  ever 
lived  again.  They  would  say  that  a  spiritual  reappearance  is 
a  more  rational  explanation  than,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
disciples  lied,  or,  on  the  other,  that  the  story  sprang  up  out  of 
nothing  at  all.  And  then  they  point  to  such  well-attested  reports 
as  those  of  the  extraordinary  happenings  in  the  house  of  the 
Wcsleys  in  England,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Phelps  in  Connecticut. 

In  the  second  place,  they  resent  the  charge  that  they  believe 
in  the  supernatural  or  the  miraculous.  They  say  that  if  these 
tilings  occur  at  all,  they  are  a  part  of  the  natural  order;  and  that 
they  are  none  the  less  so  because  the  persons  who  are  the  agents 
and  actors  in  them  are  invisible  to  ordinary  human  sight.  So 
much  in  order  fairly  to  set  forth  the  situation.  And  now  I 
must  ask  the  reader's  patience  for  even  a  little  longer,  while  I 
make  a  few  more  preliminary  points. 

As  to  my  reasons  for  looking  into  this  subject.  A  minister 
is  expected  to  be  able  to  help  his  parishioners  in  their  practical 
difficulties;  and  as  hundreds  of  people  have  ajyplied  to  me  for 
advice  in  these  matters,  I  have  felt  that  I  ought  to  have  an 
opinion  for  them  and  not  merely  a  prejudice.  Then,  while  I 
have  always  hoped  for  a  future  life,  and  while  I  have  felt  the 
force  of  all  the  arguments  so  often  presented,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  these  arguments  fell  short  of  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  I  have  been  willing  to  exchange  a  hope  for  a  demon- 
stration,  provided   such  a  thing  were  possible.      In  the  third 
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place,  I  have  felt  that  Spiritualism  is  cither  a  grand  truth  or  a 
most  lamentable  delusion;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  inter- 
ests involved,  and  of  the  thousands  who  looked  to  it  for  light,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  problem  ought  to  be  competently 
investigated.  I  agreed  with  Prof.  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, in  saying  that  it  was  a  scandal  to  the  scientific  world  that 
so  grave  and  so  important  a  matter  should  go  so  long  without 
any  adequate  explanation. 

Then,  though  many  had  claimed  to  investigate,  and  had  de- 
clared the  whole  matter  only  fraud  and  humbug,  I  had  to  re- 
member some  things.  First,  that  hypnotism  had  been  examined 
by  a  scientific  commission  and  gravely  pronounced  only  charla- 
tanry and  delusion ;  while  to-day  it  is  universally  accepted,  and 
is  used  by  the  regular  faculty  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Sec- 
ondly, that  clairvoyance  was  once  only  scouted ;  while  now  most 
competent  investigators  are  compelled  to  admit  that  such  a  thing 
does  really  exist.  Thirdly,  that  mind-reading  or  telepathy  was 
at  first  declared  to  be  impossible ;  but  that  to-day  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  way  of  explaining  certain  things  that  do  actually  occur. 

And  then,  long  study  had  driven  me  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  a  universe  the  size  of  this,  a  modest  scientific  man  will  hesi- 
tate about  declaring  as  to  what  is  or  what  is  not  impossible. 
The  world  is  perhaps  a  little  too  free  with  its  theories  as  to  what' 
can  happen  and  what  cannot  happen.  Not  long  ago  a  workman 
in  a  New  York  factory  came  to  the  overseer  with  a  strange  story' 
as  to  the  behavior  of  the  steam  in  a  certain  part  of  the  works. 
The  overseer,  who  had  made  steam  his  life-long  study,  declared 
that  the  thing  was  impossible;  steam  could  not  act  in  that  way. 
But  investigation  proved  that  the  "impossible"  was  taking 
place;  and  the  result  was  a  new  invention,  more  knowledge  of 
steam,  and  an  increase  in  the  modesty  of  the  overseer.  It  is 
only  the  traditional  court  pettifogger  who  any  longer  "denies  the 
fact."  If  it  be  a  fact,  then  room  must  be  made  for  it  somewhere, 
however  long  the  explanation  of  it  may  have  to  wait. 

I  have  always  tried,  then,  first  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
facts.  I  have  a  horror  of  being  fooled.  I  have  studied  sleight 
of  hand,  and  tried  to  find  out  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  trick- 
ery.    I  have,  in  all  directions,  wanted  the  truth  and  only  the 
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truth.  I  hold  that  the  "scientific  method"  is  the  only  method 
of  knowledge,  and  that  it  can  be  applied  successfully  to  any- 
thing that  is  real,  and  with  which  we  really  come  in  contact.  I 
may  hope  a  thousand  things ;  I  may  believe  that  many  things  are 
probable;  but  I  have  never  claimed  to  know  anything  that  could 
not  be  demonstrated  as  true. 

In  my  investigations  I  have  ruthlessly  set  aside  everything 
that  has  seemed  to  occur  where  the  conditions  were  such  that 
I  could  not  feel  sure  of  my  facts.  And  when  I  have  had  the 
surest  grip  on  a  fact,  in  reasoning  upon  it  I  have  rigidly  tried 
to  explain  it  in  accordance  with  known  laws  and  forces.  It 
is  only  when  all  my  knowledge  of  accepted  theories  and  forces 
failed  to  help  me  to  a  solution,  that  I  have  set  the  fact  aside 
until  some  wiser  man  could  tell  me  what  it  meant.  A  study  like 
this,  extending  over  a  period  of  at  least  a  dozen  years,  has  left 
me  where  I  am  to-day.  I  am  in  possession  of  quite  a  large  body 
of  apparent  facts  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with.  The  gen- 
erally-recognized scientific  order  of  the  world  has  no  place  for 
them;  I  therefore  bring  them  into  the  open  air  of  the  Forum 
to  see  if  any  one  is  wise  enough  to  tell  what  they  mean.  Have 
they  any  bearing  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man?  Do  they 
require  for  explanation  the  agency  of  invisible  intelligences? 
Or,  can  they  be  referred  to  the  working  of  embodied  minds? 

That  certain  things  to  me  inexplicable  have  occurred,  I  be- 
lieve. The  negative  opinion  of  some  one  with  whom  no  such 
things  have  occurred,  will  not  satisfy  me.  Some  of  those  who 
know  the  least  about  such  matters  will  doubtless  inform  me  that 
I  have  been  deluded,  and  that  my  supposed  facts  are  not  facts 
at  all.  But  so  long  as  they  do  not  know  the  care  I  have  taken, 
nor  the  circumstances,  and  are  ignorant  of  how  many  times  I 
have  repeated  the  same  experiment,  this  proposed  explanation 
will  hardly  satisfy  me.  Neither  will  it  be  quite  enough  to  tell 
me  how  a  similar  thing  may  be  done  under  other  conditions.  I 
know  all  this  already,  but  this  knowledge  has  no  bearing  on 
my  particular  series  of  facts. 

After  so  much  preliminary — none  of  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, seems  to  me  uncalled  for — I  am  ready  to  submit 
some   specimens   of  those   things   that   constitute  my  problem. 
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They  can  be  only  specimens,  for  a  detailed  account  of  even 
half  of  those  I  have  laid  by  would  stretch  to  the  limits  of  a  book. 

Though  all  that  has  ever  been  claimed  as  true,  under  the 
general  heads  of  hypnotism,  clairvoyance,  clairaudience,  and  tel- 
epathy, should  be  proved  to  be  true  beyond  all  question,  it  is  of 
course  apparent  that  all  of  them  together  would  still  fall  far 
short  of  proving  the  spiritualistic  claim.  For  this  claim  is 
nothing  less  than  that  those  we  call  dead  are  still  alive,  and  that, 
at  certain  times  and  under  certain  conditions,  they  both  can  and 
do  communicate  with  persons  still  in  the  ordinary  body. 

And  yet,  as  the  very  first  point  in  my  problem,  I  wish  to 
submit  a  case  that  I  suppose  falls  under  the  head  of  telepathy. 
Out  of  many  I  choose  this,  for  the  following  reasons:  It  is  un- 
questionably true.  Names,  dates,  and  all  details  are  accessible. 
The  distance  across  which  the  line  of  communication  stretched 
was  enormous.  The  fact  was  not  expected,  and  could  not  have 
been  anticipated.  No  ordinary  method  of  communication,  not 
even  the  telegraph,  was  possible.  It  is  not  different  in  kind 
from  a  thousand  others;  but,  like  a  taller  mountain  among  its 
fellows,  it  stands  out  with  peculiar  distinctness  as  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  its  kind. 

A  merchant  ship,  bound  for  New  York,  was  on  her  home- 
ward voyage.  She  was  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  captain  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  lady  living  in  New  England.  One 
day,  early  in  the  afternoon,  he  came,  pale  and  excited,  to  one  of 
his  mates  and  exclaimed :  "  Tom,  Kate  has  just  died !  I  have 
seen  her  die!"  The  mate  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  such  talk.  But  the  captain  went  on 
and  described  the  whole  scene — the  room,  her  aj:>pearancc,  how 
she  died,  and  all  the  circumstances.  So  real  was  it  to  him,  and 
such  was  the  effect  on  him  of  his  grief  that,  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  he  was  carefully  watched  lest  he  should  do  violence  to 
himself.  It  was  more  than  150  days  before  the  ship  reached  her 
harbor.  During  all  this  time  no  news  was  received  from  home. 
But  when  at  last  the  ship  arrived  at  New  York,  it  was  found  that 
Kate  did  die  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  seen  and 
described  by  the  captain  off  the  coast  of  India. 

This  is  only  one  case  out  of  hundreds.     "What  does  it  mean? 
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Coincidence V  Just  happened  so?  This  might  be  said  of  one 
case;  but  a  hundred  of  such  coincidences  become  inexplicable. 
Did  some  invisible  intelligence  convey  the  news?  Did  he  really 
see  her?  Or  did  she,  in  that  hour,  reach  out  with  such  a  longing 
that  she  touched  him  half-way  round  the  world? 

Now,  though  this  may  fall  far  short  of  the  spiritualistic  claim, 
does  it  not  suggest  something  strange  and  generally  unrecog- 
nized as  to  the  nature  and  power  of  mind?  If  mind  can,  under 
any  conditions,  or  however  rarely,  assert  such  a  semi-independ- 
encc  of  the  body  and  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  communication, 
may  it  not  be  able  to  go  alone?  I  do  not  say  or  think  that  such 
a  supposition  is  proved  by  a  case  like  this;  but  is  it  not  at  least 
suggested?  When  the  Second  Adventist  told  Emerson  that 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  he  calmly  replied :  "Well,  I 
think  I  can  get  along  without  it."  Do  not  cases  like  the  above 
at  least  start  the  surmise  as  to  whether  these  souls  of  ours  are 
not  such  as  to  be  able  to  "  get  along  without  it "  ? 

I  pass  now  to  such  phenomena  as  are  usually  classed  under 
the  head  of  Spiritualism.  I  shall  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  so 
far  as  possible,  for  the  reason  that  it  assumes  an  explanation ; 
and  it  ij  an  explanation  of  which  I  am  still  in  search.  I  shall 
present  specimens  of  three  different  classes  of  manifestations. 

1.  And  first,  I  note  some  of  such  as  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
"physical,"  though  I  have  never  seen  any  that  were  purely  phy- 
sical, for  the  intelligence  of  somebody  has  always  been  mixed 
with  them.  These  physical  experiments  are  justly  regarded 
with  more  suspicion  than  are  those  of  the  higher  order,  because 
the  opportunities  for  trickery  are  great,  and  they  seem  to  be 
more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  work  of  the  prestigiator.  But 
the  conditions,  the  time,  the  place,  and  one's  capacity  as  an 
observer  must  be  taken  into  account.  Surely  it  is  possible,  at 
least  in  some  cases,  for  one  to  know  what  really  happens.  I  will 
instance  a  few  cases,  and  the  reader  must  judge. 

I  went  to  the  house  of  a  woman  in  New  York.  She  was  not  a 
professional.  We  had  never  seen  each  other  before.  We  took 
seats  in  the  parlor  for  a  talk,  I  not  looking  for  any  manifestation. 
Eaps  began.  I  do  not  say  whether  they  were  really  where  they 
seemed  to  be  or  not;  I  know  right  well  that  the  judgment  is 
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subject  to  illusion  through  the  senses.  But  I  was  told  a  "spirit 
friend  "  was  present;  and  soon  the  name,  time  and  place  of  death, 
etc.,  were  given  me.  It  was  the  name  of  a  friend  I  had  once 
known  intimately.  Bat  twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  old 
intimacy;  she  had  lived  in  another  State;  I  am  certain  that  she 
and  the  psychic  had  never  known  or  even  heard  of  each  other. 
She  had  died  within  a  few  months. 

I  have  had  several  experiences  that  have  demonstrated  to  me 
that  physical  objects  are  sometimes  moved  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  muscular  power,  or  by  any  mere  physical 
force  with  the  workings  of  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  was  sit- 
ting one  evening  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  lady  whom  I  had 
known  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Neither  she  nor  her  husband  was 
a  Spiritualist;  but  that  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call 
psychic  force,  was  sometimes  manifested  in  her  presence.  Both 
she  and  her  husband  were  simply  inquirers,  as  I  was.  At  the 
end  of  the  evening  I  rose  to  go.  Many  inexplicable  things  had 
already  occurred.  Then  I  thought  I  would  try  a  simple  experi- 
ment. She  and  I  stood  at  opposite  sides  of  the  table  at  which 
we  had  been  sitting.  Both  of  us  having  placed  the  tips  of 
our  fingers  lightly  on  the  top  of  the  table,  I  spoke,  as  if  address- 
ing seme  unseen  force  connected  with  the  table,  and  said:  "  Now 
I  must  go;  will  you  not  accompany  me  to  the  door?"  The 
door  was  ten  or  fifteen  feet  distant  and  was  closed.  The  table 
started.  It  had  no  casters,  and  in  order  to  make  it  move  as  it 
did  we  should  have  had  to  go  behind  and  to  push  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  led  it,  while  it  accompanied  us  all  the  way  and 
struck  against  the  door  with  considerable  force.  I  then  lifted  it 
and  carried  it  back  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  My  friend  then 
stood  at  the  end  of  it  opposite  to  me,  while  I  stood  ut  some  dis- 
tance away,  between  it  and  the  door.  I  addressed  it  again,  as 
though  talking  to  an  intelligent  being,  and  said:  "Will  you  not 
lift  for  me  the  other  end  of  the  table?  "  My  friend  stood  with 
only  the  tips  of  her  fingers  touching  the  upper  side  of  the  tabic 
near  the  end.  Immediately  the  end  of  the  table  next  to  her  was 
lifted  into  the  air,  and  the  table  went  through  a  motion  as  if 
bowing  to  me,  bending  over  as  far  as  her  arms  could  reach. 
In   this  case,  I   might  have  been   suspicious   of   some  possible 
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trick,  but  for  two  considerations.  First,  I  knew  and  trusted  my 
friend;  second!}',  I  could  plainly  see  the  Lands,  and  knew  that 
the  thumbs  were  not  under  the  edge  of  the  table.  Besides,  I  had 
learned  before,  under  other  conditions,  that  this  power  of  moving 
physical  objects  did  exist. 

I  add  one  more  experiment  of  my  own.  I  sat,  one  day  in  a 
heavy  stuffed  arm-chair.  The  psychic  sat  beside  me,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  gradually  raised  it.  Immedi- 
ately I  felt  and  saw  myself,  chair  and  all,  lifted  into  the  air  at 
least  one  foot  from  the  floor.  There  was  no  uneven  motion  im- 
plying any  sense  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  lifting  force;  and 
I  was  gently  lowered  again  to  the  carpet.  This  was  in  broad 
light,  in  a  hotel  parlor,  and  in  presence  of  a  keen-eyed  law}^er 
friend.  I  could  plainly  watch  the  whole  thing.  No  man  living 
could  have  lifted  me  in  such  a  position,  and  besides,  I  saw  that 
the  psychic  made  not  the  slightest  apparent  effort.  Nor  was 
there  any  machinery  or  preparation  of  any  kind.  My  compan- 
ion, the  lawyer,  on  going  away,  speaking  in  reference  to  the 
whole  sitting,  said:  "I've  seen  enough  evidence  to  hang  every 
man  in  the  State — enough  to  prove  anything  excepting  this  J  " 

Prof.  Crookes,  of  London,  relates  having  seen  and  heard  an 
accordion  played  on  while  it  was  inclosed  in  a  wire  net-work 
and  not  touched  by  any  visible  hand.  I  have  seen  an  approach 
to  the  same  thing.  In  daylight,  I  have  seen  a  man  hold  an 
accordion  in  the  air  not  more  than  three  feet  away  from  me. 
lie  held  it  by  one  hand,  grasping  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  keys  were  fixed.  In  this  position,  it,  or  something, 
played  long  tunes,  the  side  containing  the  keys  being  pushed  in 
and  drawn  out  without  any  contact  that  I  could  see.  I  then  said : 
"Will  it  not  play  for  me?"  The  reply  was:  "I  don't  know; 
3tou  can  try  it."  I  then  took  the  accordion  in  my  hands.  There 
was  no  music;  but  what  did  occur  was  quite  as  inexplicable  to 
me,  and  quite  as  convincing  as  a  display  of  some  kind  of  power. 
I  know  not  how  to  express  it,  except  by  saying  that  the  accordion 
was  seized  as  if  by  some  one  trying  to  take  it  away  from  me.  To 
test  this  power,  I  grasped  the  instrument  with  both  hands.  The 
struggle  was  as  real  as  though  my  antagonist  were  another  man. 
I  succeeded  in  keeping  it,  but  only  by  the  most  strenuous  effort. 
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On  another  occasion  I  was  sitting  with  a  "  medium."  I  was 
too  far  away  for  him  to  reach  me,  even  had  he  tried;  which 
he  did  not  do,  for  he  sat  perfectly  quiet.  My  knees  were 
not  under  the  table,  but  were  where  I  could  see  them  plainly. 
Suddenly  my  right  knee  was  grasped  as  by  a  hand.  It  was  a 
linn  grip.  I  could  feel  the  print  and  pressure  of  all  the  fingers. 
I  said  not  a  word  of  the  strange  sensation,  but  quietly  put  my 
right  hand  down  and  clasped  my  knee,  in  order  to  see  if  I  could 
feel  anything  on  my  hand.  At  once  I  felt  what  seemed  like  the 
most  delicate  fingertips  playing  over  my  own  fingers  and  gradu- 
ally rising  in  their  touches  toward  my  wrist.  When  this  was 
reached,  I  felt  a  series  of  clear,  distinct,  and  definite  pats,  as 
though  made  by  a  hand  of  fleshy  vigor.  I  made  no  motion  to 
indicate  what  was  going  on,  and  said  not  a  word  until  the  sensa- 
tion had  passed.  All  this  while  I  was  carefully  watching  my 
hand,  for  it  was  plain  daylight  and  all  was  in  full  view;  but  I 
saw  nothing. 

If  anybody  will  explain  these  things  I  shall  be  very  grateful, 
whether  the  explanation  take  me  to  another  world  or  leave  me 
in  this  one. 

I  should  like  merely  to  suggest  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  force  that  under  any  circumstances  ever  opposes  or  over- 
comes the  force  of  gravity,  is  will  force,  or  some  power  under  the 
direction  of  intelligent  will.  If,  therefore,  a  single  pin's  weight 
of  matter  is  ever  moved  contrary  to  the  natural  pull  of  gravit}^ 
and  the  motion  is  not  explainable  by  any  of  the  known  forces  of 
nature,  we  must  in  its  presence  regard  ourselves  as  standing  on 
the  border  line  of  some  undiscovered  power.  If  the  significance 
of  such  a  fact  is  once  appreciated,  people  will  hardly  sneer  at  such 
things  as  unworthy,  undignified,  or  of  no  account  even  if  true. 

And  when  people  ask  me  why  this,  and  why  that,  and  why 
not  something  else,  if  anything  at  all  is  going  to  happen,  I  have  a 
ready  reply.  The  three  great  questions  that  the  world  is  always 
asking  are  il  What,"  "  How,"  and  "  Why."  Thus,  science  bc- 
gins  with  What;  this  is  observation  of  facts,  the  first  step  in 
rational  inquiry.  Some  of  the  world's  Hows  we  can  answer; 
tli is  is  the  region  of  methods  and  laws.  But  Why  is  a  ques- 
tion that  very  few  people   are  ever  able  to  answer  in  regard 
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to  anything.  It  is  wiser  then  to  begin  with  the  What,  and  we 
should  be  thankful  if  we  can  get  as  far  as  the  How.  Until  I 
know  more  about  these,  I  will  let  the  Why  rest. 

2.  In  t'.ie  second  place,  I  will  cite  some  examples  of  psychic 
power  more  exclusively  mental.  LTcrc  I  am  bewildered  with 
the  mass  of  material.  I  confine  myself,  at  present,  to  a  certain 
class  of  cases — those  in  which  I  have  been  told  things  which  I 
knew,  but  which  I  know  the  psychic  did  not  know.  Such  in- 
stances have  been  so  numerous  in  my  experience  that,  like  the 
telephone  and  telegraph,  they  have  become  almost  ccmmonplaec. 
Of  course  they  may  be  mind-reading — if  some  one  will  only  tell 
me  what  mind-reading  is.  Since  this  may  be  telepathy,  I  must 
be  brief  with  them,  as  I  have  more  important  cases  still  to  relate. 

The  first  time  I  was  ever  in  the  presence  of  a  particular 
psychic,  she  went  into  a  trance.  She  had  never  seen,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  had  never  had  any  way  of  hearing  of,  my  father, 
who  had  died  some  years  previously.  When  I  was  a  boy  he 
always  called  me  by  a  special  name  that  was  never  used  by  any 
other  member  of  the  family.  In  later  years  he  hardly  ever  used 
it.  But  the  entranced  psychic  said :  "An  old  gentleman  is  here  " ; 
and  she  described  certain  very  marked  peculiarities.     Then  she 

added:  "  He  says  he  is  your  father,  and  he  calls  you ,"  using 

this  old  childhood  name  of  mine. 

On  another  occasion  a  friend  went  to  the  same  psychic,  taking 
an  unmarked  lock  of  my  hair  in  an  envelope.  This  envelope  was 
put  into  her  hand  after  she  had  become  entranced.  She  not 
only  at  once  told  my  name,  but  also  details  of  many  occurrences 
that  had  taken  place  in  my  study — things  that  were  said  and 
done,  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  lock  of  hair  was  cut  off,  and 
the  like.  Nothing  whatever  had  been  said  about  me,  and  there 
was  nothing  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  psychic,  could  have  associated 
the  visitor  with  me. 

One  case  more  only  will  I  mention  under  this  head.  A  most 
intimate  friend  of  my  youth  had  recently  died.  She  had  lived 
in  another  State,  and  the  psychic  did  not  know  that  such  a  per- 
son had  ever  existed.  We  were  sitting  alone  when  this  old  friend 
announced  her  presence.  It  was  in  this  way:  A  letter  of  two 
pages  was  automatically  written,  addressed  to  me.     I  thought  to 
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myself  as  I  read  it — I  did  not  speak — "  Were  it  possible,  I  should 
feel  sure  she  had  written  this."  I  then  said,  as  though  speaking 
to  her:  "  Will  you  not  give  me  your  name?  "  It  was  given,  both 
maiden  and  married  name.  I  then  began  a  conversation  lasting 
over  an  hour,  which  seemed  as  real  as  any  I  ever  have  with  my 
friends.  She  told  me  of  her  children,  of  her  sisters.  We  talked 
over  the  events  of  boyhood  and  girlhood.  I  asked  her  if  she 
remembered  a  book  we  used  to  read  together,  and  she  gave  me 
the  author's  name.  I  asked  again  if  she  remembered  the  partic- 
ular poem  we  were  both  specially  fond  of,  and  she  named  it  at 
once.  In  the  letter  that  was  written,  and  in  much  of  the  conver- 
sation, there  were  apparent  hints  of  identity,  little  touches  and 
peculiarities  that  would  mean  much  to  an  acquaintance,  but 
nothing  to  a  stranger.     I  could  not  but  be  much  impressed. 

Now,  in  this  case,  I  know  that  the  psychic  never  knew  of  this 
person's  existence,  and  of  course  not  of  our  acquaintance.  But 
I  got  nothing  that  I  did  not  know,  and  so  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  went  beyond  the  limits  of  telepathy.  But,  if  telepathy, 
it  was  entirely  unconscious  on  the  psychic's  part.  And  in  this 
case  there  was  no  trance.  I  could  fill  one  number  of  the  Forum 
with  cases  of  this  sort.  I  will,  however,  only  set  up  an  interroga- 
tion point  and  pass  on. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  I  wish  to  offer  two  or  three  typical 
cases  in  which  the  mystery,  to  my  mind,  grows  deeper  still.  In 
these  instances  the  information  imparted  was  not  known,  and 
could  not  have  been  known,  either  to  the  psychic  or  to  myself, 
the  only  other  person  present.  It  was  afterward  found  to  be  true. 
These  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  me,  because  I  do  not  see  how 
the  theory  of  telepathy  can  be  so  stretched  as  to  include  them. 

As  in  some  of  the  cases  already  described,  I  was  sitting  with 
my  psychic  friend,  who  is  not  a  professional  and  whose  powers 
are  known  only  to  a  few  intimate  friends.  I  will  also  say  of  her 
that  she  does  not  always  possess  the  power,  and  has  over  it  no 
voluntary  control.  She  simply  sits  and  waits,  and  sometimes 
something  occurs  and  sometimes  nothing. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  a  dead  friend  claimed  to  be  pres- 
ent. She  had  one  living  sister,  married  and  settled  two  hundred 
miles  from  Boston.     After  the  ordinary  conversation,  it  occurred 
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to  mc  to  attempt  a  little  test.  I  had  reason  to  suppose  that,  at 
the  particular  time,  the  married  sister  was  in  another  town  than 
that  in  which  she  resided;  so  the  bias  of  my  mind  was  in  that 
way.  I  note  this  because  a  mind-reader  could  not  have  given 
the  answer  I  received.  I  asked  this  supposed  "spirit"  friend  it* 
she  knew  where  her  sister  was  at  that  hour.  The  answer  came 
that  she  did  not;  and  that  she  had  no  way  of  knowing,  any  more 
than  I  had,  unless  she  should  go  or  send  and  find  out.  Then  I 
said:  "  Can  you  go  or  send  for  mc?  "  I  was  told  that  she  would 
try,  and  was  directed  to  wait.  For  fifteen  minutes  everything 
was  quiet.  Then  came  a  signal.  I  asked  what  it  meant,  and 
got  the  reply  that  it  was  my  friend,  who  had  returned.  I  said : 
"  Have  3*011  found  out  for  me?"  The  answer  was:  "Yes;  she 
is  at  home  in  her  own  house.     She  is  getting  ready  to  go  out." 

The  reply  was  entirely  contrary  to  my  expectation,  and  the 
psychic  knew  nothing  about  either  of  the  parties  concerned.  I 
wrote  a  letter  at  once  to  this  sister  of  my  dead  friend,  and  asked 
where  she  was  and  what  she  was  doing  on  this  day  and  at  this 
hour,  telling  her  I  would  explain  later  why  I  wanted  to  know. 
In  due  course  the  answer  came,  saying:  "I  was  at  home  on  that 
particular  forenoon,  and  at  about  the  hour  you  mention  I  made 
a  call  on  one  of  my  neighbors." 

At  another  sitting  with  the  same  psychic  friend,  again  there 
purported  to  be  present  the  "  spirit  "  of  a  lady  I  had  known  for 
years.  Her  father's  family  and  mine  had  been  intimate  when  we 
were  young.  If  still  conscious,  she  knew  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  all  that  pertained  to  their  welfare.  She  told  me  of  a  sister 
married  and  living  in  another  State.  She  said:  "Mary  is  in  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  She  is  passing  through  the  greatest  sor- 
row of  her  life.  I  wish  I  could  make  her  know  that  I  care.  I 
wish  you  would  write  to  her."  As  we  talked  the  matter  over, 
she  explained  it  to  me,  telling  me  at  first  vaguely,  as  though 
shrinking  from  speaking  plainly,  and  then  more  clearly,  making 
me  understand  that  the  husband  was  the  cause  of  her  sorrow. 
I  had  not  seen  her  husband  more  than  once,  and  had  never 
dreamed  that  they  were  not  happy.  And  the  psychic  had  never 
heard  of  any  such  people.  In  this  case,  also,  I  wrote  to  the  lady. 
I  told  her  T  would  explain  afterward,  but  for  the  present  asked 
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her  only  to  let  me  know  if  she  was  in  any  special  trouble ;  and 
provided  she  was,  and  the  nature  of  it  was  such  that  she  could 
properly  do  so,  to  tell  me  what  it  was.  I  received  a  reply, 
"private  and  confidential,"  confirming  everything  that  had  been 
told  me  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  study.  And  she  closed  by 
asking  me  to  burn  the  letter,  adding  that  she  would  not  for  the 
world  have  her  husband  know  that  she  had  written  it. 

But  one  more  case  dare  I  take  the  space  for,  though  the 
budget  is  only  opened.  This  one  did  not  happen  to  me ;  but  it 
is  so  hedged  about  and  checked  off  that  its  evidential  value  in  a 
scientific  way  is  absolutely  perfect.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
parties  concerned  would  be  recognized  in  two  hemispheres.  A 
lady  and  gentleman  visited  a  psychic.  The  gentleman  was  the 
lady's  brother-in-law.  The  lady  had  an  aunt  who  was  ill  in  a  city 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  away.  When  the  psychic  had  become 
entranced,  the  lady  asked  her  if  she  had  any  impression  as  to  the 
condition  of  her  aunt.  The  reply  was,  "  No."  But,  before  the 
sitting  was  over,  the  psychic  exclaimed :  "  Why,  your  aunt  is  here ! 
She  has  already  passed  away."  "  This  cannot  be  true,"  said  the 
lady ;  "  there  must  be  a  mistake.  If  she  had  died,  they  would 
have  telegraphed  us  immediately."  "  But,"  the  psychic  insisted, 
"  she  is  here.  And  she  explains  that  she  died  about  two  o'clock 
this  morning.  She  also  says  a  telegram  has  been  sent,  and  you 
will  find  it  at  the  house  on  your  return." 

Here  seemed  a  clear  case  for  a  test.  So,  while  the  lady  started 
for  home,  her  brother-in-law  called  at  the  house  of  a  friend  and 
told  the  story.  While  there,  the  husband  came  in.  Having 
been  away  for  some  hours  he  had  not  heard  of  any  telegram. 
But  the  friend  seated  himself  at  his  desk  and  wrote  out  a  careful 
account,  which  all  three  signed  on  the  spot.  When  they  reached 
home — two  or  three  miles  away — there  was  the  telegram  confirm- 
ing the  fact  and  the  time  of  the  aunt's  death,  precisely  as  the 
psychic  had  told  them. 

Here  are  most  wonderful  facts.     How  shall  they  be  accounted 

for?     I   have   not   trusted   memory  for   these   things,  but  have 

made  careful   record  at  the  time.     I  know  many  other  records 

of  a  similar  kind  kept  by  others.     They  are  kept  private.     Why? 

The  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  of  England,  the  world-famous  natu- 
31 
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ralist,  once  said  to  mc:  "I  am  glad  to  talk  of  these  things  to  any 
one  who  lias  a  right  to  know.  But  I  used  to  call  everybody 
a  Tool  who  had  anything  to  do  with  them  ;  and  " — with  a  smile — 
"I  do  not  enjoy  being  called  a  fool." 

Psychic  and  other  societies  that  advertise  for  reports  of 
strange  phenomena  must  learn  that  at  least  a  respectful  treat- 
ment is  to  be  accorded,  or  people  will  not  lay  bare  their  secret 
souls.  And  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  these  experi- 
ences concern  matters  of  the  most  personal  nature.  Many  of  the 
most  striking  cases  people  will  not  make  public.  In  some  of  those 
above  related,  I  have  had  so  to  veil  facts  that  they  do  not  appear 
as  remarkable  as  they  really  are.     The  whole  cannot  be  told. 

Of  course  I  have  detailed  only  successful  experiments.  At 
many  a  sitting  I  have  gotten  simply  nothing.  Many  times  things 
have  been  told  me  that  were  not  true ;  many  times  I  could  not 
find  out  whether  they  were  true  or  not.  Large  numbers  of  so- 
called  "mediums  "  are  impostors,  smart  knaves,  finding  it  easier 
to  trick  for  a  living  than  to  work  for  it.  Not  only  is  there  much 
of  fraud,  but  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  self-delusion,  on  the 
part  both  of  psychics  and  sitters.  There  is  no  end  of  misinter- 
pretation of  things  that  actually  occur.  They  are  made  to  mean 
all  sorts  of  things  that  they  need  not  mean  at  all.  But  all  this 
ought  not  to  lead  the  careful  student  to  disregard  one  genuine 
fact,  however  small  it  may  appear.  Each  case  is  to  be  taken  by 
itself.  Scientific  men  know  the  value  of  even  slight  things.  If 
it  be  a  fact,  place  must  be  made  for  it  and  an  explanation  found, 
if  possible. 

When  I  began  this  article  I  intended  to  offer  some  carefully- 
verified  cases  of  vision  on  the  part  of  both  the  dying  and  the 
living,  as  well  as  some  instances  of  the  appearances  of  those 
newly  dead  to  friends  at  a  distance.  Of  the  first  I  have  seen 
some  most  remarkable,  where  the  dying  person,  along  with  those 
known  to  be  dead,  suddenly  recognized  some  one  supposed  to  be 
still  living,  expressing  the  greatest  astonishment  at  seeing  this 
one  with  the  others.  Of  the  second,  I  have  cases  occurring  in 
the  experience  of  personal  friends,  which  I  have  so  carefully 
verified  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them  or  to  dis- 
regard them.     But  I  must  pass  them  by  for  the  present. 
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I  have  given  only  selected  specimens  out  of  a  large  collection. 
I*  do  not  know  what  they  mean ;  but  I  believe  that  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  are  true.  Some  readers  will  doubtless 
sneer.  Some  will  say  "  crank."  Some  will  think  the  writer 
easily  "gulled."  But,  if  not  this  year,  at  some  time,  a  wiser 
person  will  explain  them.  Then,  if  we  do  not  know  any  more 
about  any  next  world,  perhaps  we  may  have  an  extension  of  our 
knowledge  about  this  one.  It  is  a  great  universe,  and  a  strange 
one.  We  are  strange  beings,  and  as  yet  know  but  little  as  to 
our  own  selves.     Only  the  shallowest  think  they  know  it  all. 

M.  J.  Savage. 
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There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  among  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  they  are  forming  local,  county,  State,  and  national  asso- 
ciations, with  secret  work  of  discipline  and  oath-bound  pledges, 
in  a  common  effort  to  improve  their  condition.  Of  the  4,500,- 
000  farmers,  at  least  one  million  are  now  thus  organized,  and 
the  work  is  still  going  on.  All  of  the  States  are  represented 
in  the  movement,  but  the  largest  membership  is  in  the  South 
and  West.  Most  of  the  recruiting  has  been  done  within  the 
last  three  years.  There  were  many  separate  and  distinct  bodies 
in  the  beginning,  with  different  names,  different  methods,  and 
different  secret  work,  all,  however,  originating  in  the  same 
conditions,  moved  by  like  impulses,  and  having  the  same  gen- 
eral object  in  view.  Some  of  those  bodies  have  been  consol- 
idated, and  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  looking  to  a  gen- 
eral union  of  all  within  the  current  year,  when  it  is  expected 
that  the  membership  will  fall  little,  if  any,  short  of  4,000,000. 

The  origin  of  the  farmers'  movement  is  found  in  the  opera- 
tion of  three  of  the  most  powerful  and  active  agencies  in  modern 
civilization,  whose  work  is  clearly  traceable  in  our  recent  history 
— railroads,  middle  men,  and  banks. 

During  the  progress  of  our  last  war,  so  much  was  learned 
about  the  management  of  great  enterprises  and  the  handling  of 
large  amounts  of  money,  that  upon  its  termination  a  spirit  of 
speculation  possessed  the  people,  and  among  the  schemes  that 
found  favor  was  the  settlement  of  the  New  West  by  means  of 
railroad  extension  and  traffic  in  real-estate  securities.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  this  great  work  was  accomplished  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  settlement.  A  territory  larger  than  that  of  the 
thirteen  original  States  was  populated  in  half  a  dozen  years,  and 
foundations  for  an  enormous  debt  were  laid.  The  southern 
States,  a  large  portion  of  which  had  been  devastated  and  their 
people  left  destitute,  presented  an   inviting  field  for  adventure. 
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Schemes  for  personal  and  corporate  gain  multiplied,  and  debts, 
private  and  municipal,  accumulated  in  unprecedented  volume. 
The  exact  proportions  of  the  national  debt  had  been  ascertained. 
Congress  declared  that  it  should  be  paid  in  coin  unless  otherwise 
provided  in  the  contract,  and  the  government  started  on  the  road 
to  resumption ;  contracting  the  volume  of  currency  at  every  step, 
enhancing  the  value  of  money  and  securities,  private  as  well  as 
public,  and  lessening  the  value  of  other  kinds  of  property ;  thus 
increasing  the  burdens  of  debtors  and  adding  continuously  to  the 
influence  and  power  of  railroads  and  banks — one  controlling  the 
transportation  of  the  country,  the  other  controlling  its  money. 

Farmers  felt  the  effects  of  these  proceedings  sorely,  for  as  the 
distance  between  them  and  their  commercial  leaders  grew  greater, 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  equitable  payment  of  their  debts  be- 
came more  formidable.  As  years  came  and  went,  and  as  private 
mortgages  and  municipal  bonds  increased  in  number,  it  required 
more  wheat,  more  corn,  more  cotton,  more  cattle,  more  swine,  to 
meet  maturing  obligations.  A  debt  contracted  when  wheat  was 
high,  matured  when  wheat  was  low.  To  illustrate :  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  1885  was  lower  than  it  had  been  in  40  years. 
The  national  debt,  August  1,  1865,  was  nearly  $2,800,000,000. 
We  have  been  paying  the  principal  of  that  debt  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000,000  a  year,  besides  the  annual  interest,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  has  amounted  to  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  original 
sum.  Still,  with  all  that  had  been  paid,  and — available  cash  in 
the  treasury  being  reckoned — with  but  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  original  amount  yet  unpaid,  while  it  would  have  required 
1,600,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  in  August,  1865,  to  pay  the  whole 
debt,  it  would  have  required  nearly  as  much,  or  1,300,000,000 
bushels,  to  pay  what  remained  to  be  paid  twenty  years  later,  after 
the  principal  had  been  reduced  by  more  than  one  half,  and  when, 
of  principal  and  interest,  a  good  deal  more  than  the  whole  amount 
of  the  original  debt  had  been  paid. 

Agriculture  had  made  substantial  progress,  the  cultivated 
area  had  been  greatly  enlarged,  the  number  of  farms  and  their 
value  and  product  had  been  increased ;  but  estimates,  based  on  the 
census  report  of  1850,  show  that  during  the  38  years  following 
the  railroad  interest  increased  1,580  per  cent.,  and  the  banking 
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interest  918  per  cent.,  while  the  farming  interest  reached  only  252 
per  cent.  This  relative  falling  behind  is  not  the  fruit  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  nor  is  it  due  to  soil-exhaustion  or  un- 
favorable seasons ;  for  methods  of  farm  work  have  been  greatly 
improved,  vast  amounts  of  money  are  invested  annually  in  labor- 
saving  implements,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  well  maintained, 
and  crops  are  as  heavy  and  of  as  good  quality  as  they  ever  were. 
Production  has  been  increased  and  cheapened  on  the  farm  as 
well  as  in  the  factory. 

Eailroads  had  made  profitable  agriculture  possible  in  the  new 
States,  but  they  and  the  elevators  and  commission  merchants 
took  about  all  the  profits.  They  divided  one  haul  into  three 
parts,  adding  expense  at  every  change.  For  example,  grain  or 
other  farm  produce  shipped  from  any  point  in  Kansas  to  New 
York,  was  billed  to  a  "  Missouri  Eiver  point " — Kansas  City,  say 
— thence  to  Chicago,  and  from  there  to  New  York ;  a  different 
freight  rate  ruling  between  each  two  points,  and  the  farmer  pay- 
ing tribute  twice  on  the  way,  thus  reducing  his  profit  to  a  nomi- 
nal figure.  And  the  power  of  the  railroads  to  enforce  the  rule  of 
exacting  "all  the  traffic  will  bear,"  was  absolute.  A  case  in 
point  was  thus  treated  in  the  "  Kansas  Farmer  "  of  July  26,  1882 : 

"  Kansas  is  the  victim  of  a  proposed  robbery,  whose  extent  is  appalling. 
Our  farmers  had  1,500,000  acres  of  land  in  wheat  this  year,  and  from  every 
county  comes  up  the  report  of  20,  25,  30,  40,  even  50,  bushels  per  acre,  of  the 
best  wheat  ever  raised.  Let  us  put  the  general  average  at  22,  and  that  is 
only  a  little  better  than  it  was  in  1878,  when  the  average  was  21.  That 
gives  us  33,000,000  bushels  for  our  entire  crop.  Ten  cents  a  bushel  on  this 
is  equal  to  $3,300,000  ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  sum  of  which  eastern  rail- 
road companies  propose  to  rob  the  farmers  of  Kansas.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  South-western  Railway  Association,  which  includes  all  the 
roads  leading  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and 
St.  Joseph,  to  raise  the  freight  on  wheat,  after  August  1,  5  cents  per  100 
lbs.  from  all  Missouri  River  points,  making  the  total  charge  30  cents.  The 
eastern  roads  have  united  in  the  advance,  jumping  up  to  27  cents  from 
Chicago  to  the  eastern  markets.  30  and  27  are  57.  This  does  not  include 
any  elevator  charges  or  re-handling  ;  it  is  freight  simply,  and  charged  by 
the  railroad  companies.  Neither  does  it  include  the  cost  of  taking  the 
wheat  from  the  farms  to  Kansas  City.  We  pronounce  this  a  most  gigantic 
robbery,  a  proposed  theft  of  millions  of  dollars  from  men  who  have  suffered 
untold  hardships  in  opening  up  new  farms  in  a  new  country.  With  all  the 
disadvantages  of  settlement  in  a  new  region,  ignorance  of  climatic  condi  • 
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tions,  insect  ravages,  spoliation  of  sharpers  and  political  villains,  the  Kansas 
fanner  has  had  a  hard  time.  Now,  when  the  darkness  begins  to  give  way, 
and  the  cheering  prospect  of  better  times  dawns  upon  him,  here  come  the 
kid-gloved  autocrats  of  the  railway  and  dip  out  of  his  bins  50  per  cent,  of 
his  garnered  crops.  Can  language  describe  the  enormity  of  this  outrage  ? 
Is  it  wonderful  that  the  indignation  of  the  people  should  develop  into  power- 
ful organizations  to  resist  the  infamy?  This  is  not  all  of  it.  The  grain 
gamblers  are  in  the  pool.  They  have  large  contracts  to  fill  in  August  and 
September,  and  by  giving  notice  that  freights  will  be  raised  August  1,  im- 
mense quantities  of  wheat  will  be  hurried  in  to  save  the  rise,  the  market 
will  be  glutted,  prices  will  drop  to  a  nominal  figure,  and  these  swindlers 
will  grow  fat  on  their  purchases." 

While  railroad  companies  carried  off  farm  products  and 
brought  back  supplies,  charging  their  own  rates  for  the  service, 
banks  and  money-changers  lent  money  to  the  farmers  at  rates  of 
interest  far  above  legal  rates  and  higher  than  any  industry  could 
afford  long  to  pay — i0  per  cent.,  50  per  cent.,  often  still  higher, 
all  along  through  a  dozen  years  after  the  war.  Vast  amounts  of 
money  were  used  by  the  settlers,  and  while  the  fever  lasted  hope 
stood  for  the  difference  between  reason  and  practice.  The  mone- 
tary system  of  the  country,  like  the  railroad  system,  had  been 
one-sided,  one  party  in  interest  controlling  all  charges  for  use ; 
and  there  was  no  available  remedy.  With  the  fall  in  values 
of  products  generally,  the  value  of  a  dollar  in  debt  grew  corre- 
spondingly higher,  and  salaries  and  public  taxes  increased  every 
year.  The  market  value  of  everything  but  dollars,  bonds,  and 
mortgages  had  fallen.  Municipal  and  private  indebtedness,  for 
which  counties,  townships,  school  districts,  and  farms  were 
mortgaged,  was  incurred  at  a  time  when  farm  products  were 
much  higher  than  they  have  been  since.  One  dollar  of  debt 
then,  is  two  dollars  now,  to  the  man  who  has  to  pay  it  with  pro- 
ducts that  have  depreciated  fifty  per  cent,  in  value. 

Add  to  these  things  the  vast  power  of  a  combination  among 
stock-  and  grain-dealers  and  meat-packers,  beginning  at  Chicago, 
whereby  prices  of  farm  products  were  regulated,  and  you  have  the 
principal  features  of  the  situation  out  of  which  came  the  farmers' 
movement.  In  their  life  and  work  separated,  so  are  they  in  their 
business  affairs.  Their  purchases  are  in  small  quantities  usually, 
and  at  highest  retail  prices;  while  in  business  done  on  a  large 
scale,  large  interests  come  under  one  management  and  expenses 
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are  reduced  to  the  minimum.     By  reason  of  his  isolation  and  the 
smallness  of  his  individual  business,  the  farmer  found  himself 

paying  tribute  to  men  and  corporations  who  had  control  of  the 
money  and  the  markets  of  the  country.  It  was  to  remedj  i. 
wrongs,  to  obtain  their  just  proportion  of  the  profits  arising  from 
their  labor,  and  to  restore  themselves  to  their  normal  place 
among  their  fellow  men,  that  farmers  began  and  are  now  conduct- 
ing the  greatest  revolution  ever  peacefully  inaugurated. 

The  oldest  and  the  most  perfectly  organized  branch  of  the 
farmers'  movement  is  the  "  National  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry."  At  its  last  annual  meeting  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  in 
November,  1888,  36  States  reported,  30  States  were  represented. 
The  actual  membership  at  that  time  was  about  125,000,  though 
the  exact  number  reported  was  only  109,039.  During  the  last  pre- 
ceding year,  197  local  granges  were  organized.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing,  October  30,  1889,  the  total  number  of  active  patrons 
in  the  country  is  estimated  to  be  about  150,000.  The  Grange,  as 
originally  organized,  was  based  on  general  principles  of  fellowship 
and  good  will  among  agriculturists  generally,  but  without  definite 
aims.  Soon  after  the  war,  President  Johnson  sent  a  man  South  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  farmers  there.  This  was  O.  H.  Kelly, 
an  employee  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  He  was  so  seriously 
impressed  with  what  he  saw,  that  he  proposed  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  farmers  with  branches  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Upon  his  return  to  Washington  he  consulted  J.  R.  Thompson 
and  W.  M.  Ireland,  employees  in  other  departments.  They  were 
both  schooled  in  the  mysteries  of  Masonry,  and  Mr.  Kelly 
himself  was  proficient  in  the  composition  of  ritualistic  work. 
They  then  conferred  with  Wm.  Saunders,  Rev.  John  Trimble, 
Rev.  N.  B.  Grush,  all  employed  in  the  civil  service  at  Washing- 
ton ;  and  with  F.  M.  McDowell,  of  Wayne,  N.  Y.  These  seven 
men  met  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1867,  in  the  office  of  Wm. 
Saunders,  and  organized  the  National  Grange,  with  Saunders  as 
master,  Thompson  as  lecturer,  Ireland  as  treasurer,  and  Kelly  as 
secretary.  The  other  offices  were  not  filled  then.  Miss  Carrie  A. 
Hall,  of  Minnesota,  proposed  the  admission  of  women  on  equal 
terms  with  men,  and  they  have  been  so  admitted  ever  since. 
Membership  was  open  to  all  persons  "  interested  in  agricultural 
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pursuits."  This  was  sufficiently  indefinite  to  admit  a  great  many 
objectionable  persons ;  and  in  February,  1874,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
the  National  Grange,  with  32  States  represented,  and  reporting 
over  20,000  subordinate  granges  with  an  aggregate  membership 
of  800,000,  adopted  a  "  declaration  of  purposes,"  restricting 
membership  to  persons  actually  engaged  in  practical  agriculture, 
and  such  other  persons  as  are  in  active  sympathy  with  agricul- 
tural interests,  as  rural  mechanics  and  editors  of  farm  journals. 

In  the  declaration  of  purposes,  the  general  object  of  the  order 
is  stated  to  be  "  to  labor  for  the  good  of  our  order,  our  country, 
and  mankind."     The  specific  objects  are  thus  stated: 

"  To  develop  a  better  and  higher  manhood  and  womanhood  among  our- 
selves. To  enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions  of  our  homes,  and  to 
strengthen  our  attachment  to  our  pursuits.  To  foster  mutual  understand- 
ing and  co-operation.  To  maintain  inviolate  our  laws,  to  emulate  each 
other  in  labor,  to  hasten  the  good  time  coming.  To  reduce  our  expenses, 
both  individual  and  corporate.  To  buy  less  and  produce  more,  in  order  to 
make  our  farms  self-sustaining.  To  diversify  our  crops,  and  crop  no  more 
than  we  can  cultivate.  To  condense  the  weight  of  our  exports,  selling  less 
in  the  bushel,  and  more  on  hoof  and  in  fleece  ;  less  in  lint,  and  more  in 
warp  and  woof.  To  systemize  our  work,  and  to  calculate  intelligently  on 
probabilities.  To  discountenance  the  credit  sj*stem,  the  mortgage  system, 
the  fashion  system,  and  every  other  system  tending  to  prodigality  and 
bankruptcy.  "We  propose  meeting  together,  talking  together,  working 
together,  buying  together,  selling  together,  and,  in  general,  acting  together 
for  our  mutual  protection  and  advancement,  as  occasion  may  require." 

Litigation  is  to  be  avoided  "  as  much  as  possible,"  to  be  superseded 
by  "  arbitration  in  the  Grange. " 

"  We  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  suppress  personal,  local,  sectional,  and 
national  prejudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry,  all  selfish  ambition.  .  .  .  We 
desire  to  bring  producers  and  consumers,  farmers  and  manufacturers,  into 
the  most  direct  and  friendly  relations  possible.  Hence  we  must  dispense 
with  a  surplus  of  middle  men — not  that  we  are  unfriendly  to  them,  but  we 
do  not  need  them.  Their  surplus  and  their  exactions  diminish  our  pi-ofits. 
We  wage  no  aggressive  warfare  against  any  other  interests  whatever. 
...  In  our  noble  order  there  is  no  communism,  no  agrarianism.  We 
are  not  enemies  to  capital,  but  we  oppose  the  tyranny  of  monopolies.  We 
are  opposed  to  excessive  salaries,  high  rates  of  interest,  and  exorbitant  per 
cent,  profits  in  trade.  We  desire  only  self-protection,  and  the  protection  of 
every  true  interest  of  our  land  by  legitimate  transactions,  legitimate  trade, 
and  legitimate  profits." 

Education  and  industrial  training  are  advocated,  and  it  is 
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"  emphatically  and  sincerely  "  asserted  that  "  the  Grange  is  not  a 
political  or  party  organization."  Finally,  "  it  shall  be  an  abiding 
principle  with  us  to  relieve  any  of  our  oppressed  and  suffering 
brotherhood  by  any  means  at  our  command."  The  last  purpose 
enumerated  is  "  to  inculcate  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  abilities 
and  sphere  of  woman." 

That  declaration  of  purposes  is  the  Grange  platform,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  found  either  in  the  same  or  in  differ- 
ent words  in  the  platform  of  every  one  of  the  farmers'  associations 
which  have  been  formed  since.  But  the  Grange  is  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  body  from  what  it  was  when  that  platform  was 
adopted.  Then  it  was  an  overgrown,  unwieldy  admixture  of  dis- 
cordant elements.  Time,  experience,  discipline,  and. trial  purged 
it.  The  ranks  were  thinned  rapidly,  and  during  a  dozen  years 
after  the  St.  Louis  meeting  the  membership  fell  off  to  a  small 
number  of  devoted  men  and  women,  the  seed  of  the  order ;  but 
now  it  is  growing  steadily  and  healthfully.  A  Grange  neighbor- 
hood in  any  part  of  the  country  testifies  to  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  order,  and  the  proceedings  of  State  and  national 
Granges  show  the  foot-prints  of  strong  men  and  women. 

During  the  dark  years  of  the  Grange,  other  associations  of 
farmers  were  formed,  based  on  the  same  principles  and  having  the 
same  general  objects  in  view.  The  first  of  these  which  remained 
and  grew  was  the  "Farmers'  Alliance,"  which  was  organized  at 
Poolville,  Parker  County,  Texas,  July  28,  1879,  with  W.  T. 
Baggett  as  leading  worker.  He  had  effected  an  association  of 
the  same  name  in  Lampasas  County,  same  State,  in  1875,  but  it 
was  for  local  rather  than  general  purposes.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  farmers  against  land  and  cattle  speculators.  Removing  to 
Parker  County,  Mr.  Baggett  set  about  organizing  farmers  for 
general  and  permanent  purposes.  Everything  of  a  partisan  nat- 
ure was  cast  aside,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  like  the  Grange, 
started  as  a  purely  non-partisan  body,  its  functions  educational, 
and  its  field  of  operations  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of 
human  exertion.  It  began  with  the  following  declaration  of 
principles : 

"1.  To  labor  for  the  education  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  science 
of  economical  government,  in  a  strictly  non-partisan  spirit.     2.  To  develop 
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a  better  state  mentally,  morally,  socially,  and  financially.  3.  To  create  a 
better  understanding  for  sustaining  civil  officers  in  maintaining  law  and 
order.  4.  Constantly  to  strive  to  secure  entire  harmony  and  good  will 
among  all  mankind,  and  brotherly  love  among  ourselves.  5.  To  suppress 
personal,  local,  sectional,  and  national  prejudices,  all  unhealthy  rivalry, 
and  all  selfish  ambition. " 

To  these  were  added  later  the  following : 

"To  indorse  the  motto,  '  In  things  essential,  unity;  and  in  all  things, 
charity.'  The  brightest  jewels  which  it  garners  are  the  tears  of  widows 
and  orphans  ;  and  its  imperative  commands  are  to  visit  the  homes  where 
lacerated  hearts  are  bleeding  ;  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of  a  brother  or  a 
sister  ;  to  bury  the  dead  ;  to  care  for  the  widows  and  educate  the  orphans  ; 
to  exercise  charity  toward  offenders  ;  to  construe  words  and  deeds  in  their 
most  favorable  light,  granting  honesty  of  purpose  and  good  intentions  to 
others  ;  and  to  protect  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  unto  death.  Its  laws 
are  reason  and  equity,  its  cardinal  doctrines  inspire  purity  of  thought  and 
life,  and  its  intentions  are  'peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men.'  " 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  was  chartered  according  to  law  in 
October,  1880,  and  the  work  was  pushed  into  other  counties. 
In  February,  1882,  the  State  Alliance  was  organized,  and  mem- 
bership was  limited  to  white  persons.  Eighty-four  counties  were 
represented  at  the  State  meeting  in  August,  1886. 

On  recommendation  of  C.  W.  McCune,  President  of  the  Texas 
State  Alliance,  a  meeting  was  called  at  Waco,  on  the  17th  day 
of  January,  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  union  with  the 
"  Farmers'  Union,"  an  association  of  Louisiana  farmers  which  had 
been  begun  for  similar  purposes  at  Antioch  Church,  March  10, 
1886.  Delegates,  duly  commissioned,  were  present  from  both 
bodies,  and  the  union  was  effected ;  the  new  organization  taking 
the  name  of  the  "  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Co-operative  Union  of 
America,"  with  C.  W.  McCune  at  the  head.  Organizers  and 
lecturers  were  sent  into  other  States,  and  through  their  efforts 
the  order  spread  rapidly  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi. Invitations  were  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the  "Agri- 
cultural Wheel  "  (a  similar  organization,  begun  with  seven  mem- 
bers, W.  W.  Tedford  in  the  lead,  at  the  town  of  Des  Arc,  Prairie 
County,  Arkansas,  February  15,  1882,  and  which  had  extended 
into  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee),  to  meet  with  delegates 
from  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Co-operative  Union  at  Shreve- 
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port,  La.,  October  12,  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  union 
of  all  the  farmers'  associations  then  operating  in  the  southern 
States.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  appointed  time  and  place, 
and  the  union  was  provided  for;  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkan- 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  and  Kansas  being  present  and  participating. 
President  McCune,  in  his  address,  said:  "It  seems  to  be  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  organization  is  the  only  hope  of  the  farmer." 
The  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Agricultural  Wheel  had  each  a 
national  organization  before  their  union,  which  was  practically 
completed  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  December  5  to  8,  1888,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Union  of  America."  The 
terms  of  union  were  submitted  to  the  local  subdivisions  of  the 
orders  interested,  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  ratified. 
When  all  have  agreed,  proclamation  will  be  made  announcing 
the  consolidation  and  the  name. 

In  the  mean  time  an  effort  is  being  made  to  effect  a  union  with 
an  association  of  farmers  in  the  north-western  States  known  as 
the  "  National  Farmers'  Alliance,"  a  similar  organization  operat- 
ing in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Missouri.  The  National  Farmers'  Alliance  came 
from  a  local  effort  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  in  the  spring  of 
1877,  under  the  leadership  of  Milton  George,  editor  of  the 
"Western  Eural,"  an  agricultural  paper  published  at  Chicago. 
In  October,  1880,  about  500  Farmers'  Alliance  delegates,  and 
others  interested,  assembled  in  Farwell  Hall,  Chicago,  and  the 
National  Farmers'  Alliance  was  organized.  The  following  States 
were  represented :  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  and  Texas.  Mr.  George  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  movement  that  he  bore  the  expenses  of  the  convention  him- 
self.    The  object  was  declared  to  be : 

"  To  unite  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  for  their  protection  against 
class  legislation,  the  encroachments  of  concentrated  capital,  and  the  tyranny 
of  monopoly  ;  to  provide  against  being  imposed  upon  by  swindlers,  and 
swindling  advertisements  in  the  public  prints  ;  to  oppose,  in  our  respective 
political  parties,  the  election  of  any  candidate  to  office,  State  or  national, 
who  is  not  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  farmers'  interests  ;  to  de- 
mand that  the  existing  political  parties  shall  nominate  farmers,  or  those 
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who  are  in  sympathy  with  them,  for  all  offices  within  the  gift  of  the 
people ;  and  to  do  anything-,  in  a  legitimate  manner,  that  may  serve  to 
benefit  the  producer." 

It  was  intended,  in  the  beginning,  to  have  this  organization 
operate  openly,  for  it  seemed  wise,  in  the  opinion  of  the  origin- 
ators, that  all  bodies  which  discuss  public  measures  should  be 
open  to  the  people.  That  was  afterward  changed;  and  now  this, 
like  all  the  other  branches  of  the  farmers'  movement,  has  its 
ritual  and  secret  work.  The  membership  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Alliance  is  now  little  if  at  all  short  of  400,000,  and  is  spreading. 

The  "Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association "  originated  in 
southern  Illinois,  in  1887.  Its  membership  increased  rapidly,  so 
that  in  the  spring  of  1888  it  was  able  to  establish  or  control 
separate  business  agencies.  It  is  represented  in  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansas.  It  is  included  in  the  general  call  for  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the  farmers'  associations  in  the  coun- 
try, to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  4,  1889,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  them  into  one  great  body  under  a  national  head. 

The  object  of  all  these  separate  associations  of  farmers,  though 
stated  differently,  is  substantially  the  same;  and  that  is  true  of 
their  methods  and  their  principles.  Among  the  conspicuous 
features  of  the  movement  in  general,  three  are  particularly  worthy 
of  notice:  1,  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  movement;  2,  the 
national  loyalty  of  the  membership;  3,  the  moral  tone  of  its 
official  literature. 

Among  the  things  already  done  by  the  farmers  through  the 
agency  of  their  union,  is  the  establishment  of  local  and  State  ex- 
changes for  the  transaction  of  business  without  the  use  of  the 
middle  men.  It  is  proposed,  as  soon  as  the  final  national  union 
shall  be  perfected,  to  establish  a  national  business  exchange. 
The  great  object  of  bringing  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
close  together  will  then  have  been  accomplished  fully  and  finally. 

W.  A.  Peffer. 


'Th.e     T^ori^m 
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THE   TARIFF   AND   THE   FARMER. 

No  logical  or  consistent  argument  can  be  framed  to  show 
that  the  policy  of  protection  encourages  any  industry  in  this 
country,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  free  competition  in  the 
sale  of  the  products  of  that  industry  would  so  reduce  prices  that 
our  people  could  not  profitably  engage  in  it.  If  free  competition 
tends  to  reduce  prices,  whatever  materially  interferes  with  such 
competition  must  tend  to  increase  them ;  and,  as  the  imposition 
of  taxes  upon  articles  imported  from  abroad  necessarily  prevents 
competition  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  similar  commodities 
produced  here,  it  is  contended  by  protectionists  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  levy  such  taxes  whether  it  needs  the  reve- 
nue or  not. 

The  whole  argument,  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  truth  or  with 
itself,  admits  that  the  effect  of  the  protective  policy  is  to  increase 
the  prices  of  protected  articles  produced  in  this  country ;  for  if 
this  were  not  the  case  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  enable  our  peo- 
ple to  produce  them  at  a  profit,  and  it  would  therefore  be  useless. 
If  the  importation  of  any  article,  were  absolutely  prohibited,  the 
domestic  producers  might  charge  for  it  any  price  they  could  agree 
upon  among  themselves ;  but  under  laws  which  should  simply 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  imported  article,  the  domestic  producers 
could  not,  for   any  great   length   of   time,  add   more  than  the 
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amount  of  the  tax  to  the  price  of  their  goods,  because  if  they 
should  endeavor  to  keep  the  price  above  that  point,  the  importer 
could  pay  the  tax  and  still  compete  with  them. 

It  is  evident  that  this  policy  can  be  beneficial  only  to  the 
producers  of  those  articles  which  would  be  imported  to  what  the 
protectionists  consider  an  injurious  extent,  if  not  wholly  or  par- 
tially excluded  by  the  tax ;  and  that  as  to  all  those  articles  which 
we  produce  in  greater  quantities  than  we  need  for  our  own  con- 
sumption, as  well  as  all  those  which  we  produce  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  be  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  argument 
can  have  no  application  whatever,  because  they  could  not  be  im- 
ported and  sold  here  even  if  there  were  no  tax.  The  importa- 
tion of  all  such  articles  is  effectually  prevented  by  the  natural 
laws  of  trade,  and  no  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  exclude 
them  from  our  markets.  Unless  a  commodity  can  be  sold  here 
for  a  higher  price  than  it  can  be  sold  for  in  the  country  where  it 
is  produced ;  it  will  not  be  brought  here ;  nor  will  an  article  be 
exported  from  this  country  for  sale  abroad  unless  the  price  there 
is  higher  than  it  is  here.  If  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
would  recognize  the  truth  of  these  self-evident  propositions,  they 
would  see  at  once  that  the  protective  system,  whatever  may  be 
its  effect  upon  other  classes  of  producers,  cannot  possibly  increase 
the  prices  of  the  articles  they  have  to  sell,  because  without  it 
they  could  have  no  foreign  competition  in  their  home  market, 
and  with  it  they  cannot  escape  the  most  severe  competition  in 
the  foreign  markets  where  they  must  sell  their  surplus. 

And  in  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
prices  of  all  the  principal  agricultural  products  which  the  farmer 
sells  at  home,  are  fixed  in  the  free  markets  abroad  where  he  sells 
his  surplus,  while  the  prices  of  nearly  all  the  things  he  has  to 
buy  are  fixed  in  the  protected  markets  here,  and  are  largely  in- 
creased by  the  total  or  partial  exclusion  of  foreign  competition 
and  by  reason  of  the  unnecessary  taxes  imposed  upon  the  mate- 
rials used  in  their  production.  The  fact  that  the  home  prices  of 
such  articles  as  we  produce  in  excess  of  the  home  demand  and 
therefore  export  to  other  countries,  are  fixed  in  the  foreign  ports 
where  they  are  sold,  is  admitted  by  every  intelligent  protectionist ; 
but  if  it  were  denied  it  could  be  easily  established  by  a  simple 
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reference  to  the  daily  market  reports  in  the  newspapers.  This  is 
a  most  important  fact  for  the  consideration  of  farmers,  and  yet  the 
protectionists  generally  ignore  it  entirely  when  they  undertake 
to  show  the  great  value  of  the  home  market  which,  they  allege, 
their  policy  has  furnished  for  agricultural  products. 

An  examination  of  the  official  returns  of  our  foreign  trade 
shows  that  the  products  of  agriculture  constitute  from  75  to  80 
per  cent,  of  our  exports.  Wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  cotton,  tobacco, 
beef,  and  pork  are  the  great  staple  agricultural  products  of  this 
country ;  and  every  one  of  them,  except  certain  fine  and  costly 
grades  of  tobacco  used  for  special  purposes,  is  produced  here  in 
greater  quantities  than  we  can  consume,  and  is  consequently  ex- 
ported and  sold  abroad.  Wool  is  not  included  in  this  enumera- 
tion, for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  value  of  the  wool  product 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  other  products  of  the 
farm,  not  amounting  to  as  much  as  the  milk  actually  sold  or 
sent  to  butter  and  cheese  factories,  every  year,  and  not  to  one 
fourth  as  much  as  the  butter  produced,  whether  in  factories  or 
elsewhere ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  men  who  grow  wool  as  a 
business  are  not  farmers  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  any 
more  than  are  the  men  who  keep  vast  herds  of  cattle  on  the 
western  plains.  The  real  farmer  is  the  man  who  is  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil.  As  a  general  rule  he  keeps  but  few  sheep ;  and 
they  are  kept,  not  for  the  wool  they  produce,  but  for  the  mutton 
and  for  the  benefits  derived  from  their  pasturage. 

If  the  articles  mentioned  were  not  produced  in  excess,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  we  now  had  that  home  market  which  the  protec- 
tionists have  been  promising  for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  the 
balance  of  trade,  which  they  deplore  as  a  great  calamity,  would 
be  largely  against  us  every  year  for  all  time  to  come,  because 
there  are  many  articles  of  necessity  which  must  be  procured 
from  other  countries,  and  our  manufactured  products  cannot  be 
exported  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  them.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  if  the  farmer  had  a  sufficient  home  mar- 
ket for  all  his  products — that  is,  a  market  in  which  the  demand 
was  equal  to,  or  in  excess  of,  the  supply,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  some  influence  in  fixing  the  prices — he  would  be  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  he  is  now ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  century 
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of  protection,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  owners  of  mines 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  has  not  secured  such  a  market 
for  him,  and  the  question  he  has  now  to  decide  is  whether  he 
will  continue  to  tax  himself  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future, 
in  order  that  the  impossibility  of  success  may  be  thorough  I  v 
demonstrated.  Finding  himself  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years 
compelled  to  export  a  larger  percentage  of  his  products  than  at 
the  beginning,  it  would  seem  that  no  argument  ought  to  be  nec- 
essary to  convince  him  that  he  has  been  the  voluntary  victim  of 
a  policy  which  guarantees  a  home  market  and  high  prices  for 
the  producers  of  the  articles  he  has  to  buy,  and  leaves  him  to  get 
such  prices  as  he  can  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  for  the 
articles  he  has  to  sell. 

It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  protection  that  the  repeal 
or  material  reduction  of  tariff  taxes  would  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  our  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and 
compel  their  employees  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  thus 
causing  an  immense  overproduction  which  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  at  fair  prices  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  that  our 
demand  for  foreign  goods  would  make  the  prices  abroad  higher 
than  they  are  now  at  home.  Senator  Cullom  repeats  this  argu- 
ment in  the  October  number  of  the  Forum,  and  appears  for  a 
while  to  consider  it  quite  conclusive;  b\it  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject he  makes  a  statement  which  shows  that  he  has  no  confidence 
in  it.  The  Senator  appears  to  think  that  one  half  of  all  our  pro- 
ductive industries  "  other  than  agricultural "  would  be  aban- 
doned if  the  people  were  not  taxed  to  support  them.  He  as- 
sumes that  our  annual  products  "  other  than  agricultural "  are 
$7,000,000,000,  and  that  if  the  tariff  taxes  were  repealed  we 
should  be  compelled  to  purchase  commodities  abroad  to  the 
amount  of  $3,500,000,000  every  year;  and  then  he  says  that  if 
all  the  people  now  engaged  in  making  these  articles  should  go  to 
farming,  they  could  not  produce  this  quantity  of  farm  products 
in  addition  to  supplying  their  own  wants;  and  if  they  could, 
there  would  be  no  market  for  the  sale  of  the  surplus.  "In 
other  words,"  says  he,  "we  should  have  to  do  without  the  goods 
unless  we  could  make  them  at  home,  because  we  could  not  buy 
them  abroad  at  any  reasonable  price,  and  could  not  pay  for  them 
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if  we  did."  This  statement  completely  disposes  of  the  Senator's 
entire  argument  on  this  subject,  because  it  is  evident  that  if  we 
could  not  buy  the  goods  abroad  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  could 
not  pay  for  them  if  we  did,  we  would  make  them  at  home  if  we 
needed  them ;  and  his  assumption  that  we  would  not  do  so,  which 
is  the  basis  of  his  argument,  is  palpably  inconsistent  with  his 
conclusion.  In  the  case  stated  by  him,  it  would  clearly  be  far 
more  profitable  for  our  people  to  produce  the  manufactured 
commodities  than  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  they  would  un- 
doubtedly produce  them. 

But  the  argument,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  stated,  is 
founded  upon  a  series  of  baseless  assumptions  and  gross  exag- 
gerations of  well-known  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  a  majority,  or 
even  half,  of  our  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries — to 
say  nothing  of  all  our  industries  "other  than  agricultural  " — are 
wholly  or  in  part  dependent  for  their  maintenance  upon  the 
taxation  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  majority  of 
them  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  more  liberal  commercial 
policy,  and  none  of  them  would  be  seriously  or  permanently  in- 
jured. Moreover,  the  importance  of  the  protected  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  population  as  purchasers  and  consumers  of 
agricultural  products,  has  always  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  interested  parties  who  invented  this  device  for  catching  the 
agricultural  vote.  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were 
employed  in  all  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments 
of  the  United  States,  2,734,595  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  Of 
these,  2,019,035  were  men  and  boys  over  16  years  old,  531,639 
were  women  and  girls  over  15  years  old,  and  181,921  were  chil- 
dren and  youths.  It  is  the  habit  of  protectionists  to  assume  that 
each  one  of  these  employees  represents  a  dependent  family  of  four 
or  five  persons,  and  to  claim  upon  this  assumption  that  those  in- 
dustries furnish  twelve  or  fifteen  million  consumers  of  agricul- 
tural products.  Every  unmarried  man  and  woman,  every  boy 
and  girl  over  16,  and  every  child  under  15  is  supposed  to  be  the 
head  and  support  of  a  family ;  and  where  all  or  several  members 
of  the  same  family  are  employed,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  each 
one  of  them  is  supposed  to  support  four  or  five  persons  out  of 
his  or  her  wages.     But  even  this  does  not  convey  an  adequate 
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idea  of  the  exaggeration,  for  the  census  reports  referred  to  em- 
brace carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wagon-makers,  bakers,  car-builders, 
tailors,  coopers,  brick  and  stone  masons,  brick-makers,  photogra- 
phers, plumbers,  gas-fitters,  plasterers,  painters,  glaziers,  paper- 
hangers,  roofers,  laborers  in  slaughter  and  packing  houses  and 
in  flouring  and  grist  mills;  in  short,  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  work  in  any  one  of  the  332  industries  classed  as 
"manufacturing  and  mechanical."  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  an  argument  to  show  that  a  very  large  majority  of  these 
industries  must  be  carried  on  here,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  because 
the  work  cannot  be  done  except  at  the  place  or  in  the  imme- 
diate locality  where  it  is  needed,  and  because,  as  to  a  large  part  of 
them,  no  foreign  labor  could  successfully  compete  with  us,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  transport  the  product  of  that  labor  to  this 
country.  All  these  classes  of  industry  must  therefore  be  elimi- 
nated in  every  argument  which  is  really  designed  to  show  the 
true  extent  and  value  of  the  home  market  which  protection  fur- 
nishes for  agricultural  products. 

Taking  all  the  protected  industries  that  employed  any  con- 
siderable number  of  hands,  we  find  that  there  were  1,010,907 
men,  women,  and  children  engaged  in  1880.  Of  these,  673,821 
were  men  and  boys  over  16,  236,229  were  women  and  girls  over 
15,  and  95,857  were  children  and  youths.  The  other  protected 
industries  probably  employed  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to 
make  a  total  of  1,100,000;  and  according  to  the  proportions  shown 
in  the  reports,  about  one  third  of  these  were  women  and  girls, 
about  one  tenth  were  children,  and  the  remainder  were  men  and 
boys.  It  would  be  a  very  liberal  estimate  to  say  that  one  half  of 
those  employed  were  actual  heads  of  families ;  but  even  assuming 
such  to  be  the  case,  there  were  not  exceeding  3,000,000  persons 
altogether  laboring  in  and  dependent  for  a  support  upon  the 
wages  paid  in  these  industries.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
with  absolute  accuracy  the  amount  of  purely  domestic  agricul- 
tural products  consumed  by  them  during  the  year;  and  even  if 
that  could  be  done,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  the  farmers  of  the  country  actually  receive  for 
those  products  in  their  original  condition  as  they  pass  from  their 
hands  into  the  hands  of  the  first  purchaser. 
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Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  after  a  careful  and  intelligent  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
annual  expenditure  of  the  working  people  of  the  United  States 
for  food  of  all  kinds  for  themselves  and  families,  is  $73  per  capita ; 
and  he  reckons  two  children  under  ten  years  of  age  as  equal  to 
one  adult  consumer.  Assuming  this  to  be  approximately  cor- 
rect, the  3,000,000  persons  dependent  for  their  support  upon  the 
wages  received  in  the  protected  industries  would  expend  $219,- 
000,000  every  year  for  food  of  all  kinds,  including  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  syrup,  salt,  fish,  oysters,  spices,  rice,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles which  are  not  domestic  agricultural  products.  Their  whole 
annual  expenditure  for  purely  domestic  agricultural  products 
probably  does  not  exceed  $160,000,000  at  the  places  where  the 
purchases  are  made.  How  much  of  this  does  the  farmer  actually 
receive?  If  the  cost  of  preparing  all  this  food  for  sale  in  the 
market,  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  the  profits  of  the  dealers 
could  be  accurately  ascertained  and  deducted,  the  farmers'  share 
in  this  great  trade  which  it  is  said  protection  has  created,  would 
be  ridiculously  small  in  comparison  with  the  figures  given  by 
Senator  Cullom  and  others  who  write  and  speak  on  the  manufac- 
turers' side  of  the  question.  Any  one  who  will  compare  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  delivered  to  the  consumer,  with  the 
first  price  of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is  made,  or  the  price  of 
meat  in  the  retail  market  with  the  price  at  which  the  live  animal 
was  first  sold,  will  see  that  the  consumer  who  purchases  these 
articles  of  food  in  small  quantities  as  needed,  pays  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  the  farmer  receives  for  them  in  their  primary  state. 
The  same  is  substantially  the  case  as  to  fruits,  vegetables,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  and  other  articles  of  food  in  com- 
mon use ;  and  therefore  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the  farmers 
do  not  actually  receive  more  than  $80,000,000,  or  one  half  of 
the  $160,000,000  which  the  laborers  in  protected  industries  annu- 
ally expend  in  the  retail  markets  for  domestic  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. This  is  only  a  fraction  over  two  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
our  agricultural  products,  on  the  farms,  in  1880,  and  considerably 
less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  such  products  exported 
and  sold  abroad  during  that  year. 

While   protection   cannot,    for   the    reasons   stated,    increase 
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the  prices  of  our  domestic  agricultural  products,  it  does  largely 
increase  the  prices  of  a  great  part  of  the  manufactured  artii 
which  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  buy  and  use.  It  is  clear  that 
the  purchaser  and  consumer  of  an  imported  article  must  pay,  not 
only  the  original  cost  abroad  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty, 
but  also  the  profits  of  the  dealers  on  that  cost  and  the  duty ;  and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  this  enables  the  domestic  manufacturer 
of  the  same  kind  of  article  to  add  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  large 
part,  of  the  duty  to  the  price  of  his  article.  This  is  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  a  protective  tariff.  When  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  so 
low  here  that  our  manufacturers  cannot  profitably  produce  it, 
they  immediately  demand  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  or  an  increase 
of  the  duty  if  one  already  exists,  in  order  that  the  consumer 
may  be  compelled  by  law  to  pay  them  such  a  bonus  upon  their 
investment  as  will  enable  them  to  commence  or  to  continue  the 
business,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  instance,  there  are  no  tin  or 
terne  plates  made  in  this  country,  but  we  import  all  we  use,  al- 
though they  are  subject  to  a  duty  or  tax  of  $22.40  per  ton. 
Notwithstanding  this  duty,  the  prices  prevailing  here  are  so  low 
that  our  manufacturers  say  they  cannot  afford  to  produce  that 
class  of  goods.  They  are,  therefore,  demanding  that  the  duty 
shall  be  more  than  doubled,  because  they  know  that  this  would 
so  increase  the  prices  here  as  to  enable  them  to  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  the  article  and  realize  a  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmers  and  other  consumers  of  their  product. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  by  a  citation  of  authentic 
reports  of  the  markets  here  and  in  other  countries,  that  in  al- 
most every  instance  the  domestic  producers  of  protected  articles 
have  added  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  duty  to  the  foreign 
prices  of  the  same  kind  of  articles,  and  thus  forced  the  farmers 
to  pay  millions  of  dollars  more  every  year  for  their  clothing, 
medicines,  paints,  glass,  salt,  earthenware,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, board  and  wire  fences,  barns  and  other  buildings,  wagons, 
harness,  and  other  necessaries,  than  they  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  if  the  duties  had  not  been  imposed,  or  had  been 
properly  adjusted  and  fixed  at  a  reasonable  revenue  rate.  But 
as  Senator  Cullom  says  that  "  the  result  with  steel  rails  is  but  a 
typical  case  of  the  working  of  protection,"  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
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the  present  purpose  to  state  that  result  a  little  more  in  detail  and 
with  a  little  more  accuracy  than  he  has  stated  it.  His  contention 
is  that  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  has  been  reduced  by 
protection ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  contrast  between  the  prices 
in  1867  and  1887  more  striking,  he  gives  the  price  in  depreciated 
currency  for  the  former  year  and  the  price  in  gold  for  the  latter 
one.  The  Senator's  statement  as  to  the  quantities  of  steel  rails 
made  in  this  country  each  year  being  accepted,  and  his  currency 
prices  reduced  to  gold,  so  as  to  institute  a  just  comparison  be- 
tween the  cost  under  protection  and  the  cost  under  free  trade,  the 
following  table  will  show  the  unnecessary  burden  imposed  upon 
our  people  by  the  tariff  upon  this  single  article  during  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  from  1871  to  1882,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Tons  of  Steel  Kails 

made  in  the  United 

States. 

Price  in 

England  in 

Gold. 

Price  in 

United 

States  in 

Gold. 

Difference  in 

Price  per 

Ton. 

Excess  of  Cost 

under  Protection 

over  Cost  under 

Free  Trade. 

1871 

1873 

1873 

1874 

1S75 
1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 
1883,.... 

38.350 

94.070 

139.015 

144.944 

390,863 

412.461 

432,169 

559,795 

693,113 

968,075 

1,355.519 

1,460,920 

$54.99 
67.64 
80.05 
68.75 
44.38 
32.12 
29.20 
25.55 
26.88 
34.36 
31.53 
31.10 

$91.18 
98.43 

103.91 
85.76 
59.75 
44.97 
42.08 
43.00 
48.35 
67.50 
60.00 
57.00 

$36.19 
30.79 
33.06 
17.01 
14.97 
12.75 
12.88 
16.45 
21.37 
33.14 
28.47 
25.90 

$1,284,367 

2,839,973 

3,971,372 

2,475,495 

4,344,220 

5,258,878 

5,565,040 

9,208,628 

14,811,824 

33,180,005 

38,534,686 

37,837,828 

6,579,194 

$159,312,216 

Besides  this,  according  to  the  Senator's  statement,  1,012.921 
tons  of  steel  rails  were  imported  into  this  country  during  the 
same  period  of  twelve  years,  upon  which  the  people  paid  duties 
to  the  amount  of  $29,201,788  in  gold,  making  the  whole  extra  cost 
$188,511,001.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  protect  this  industry, 
the  people  were  taxed  $188,514,004  in  twelve  years,  out  of  which 
the  government  received  for  public  purposes  the  sum  of  $29,- 
201,788,  and  the  manufacturers  of  steel  rails  received  for  their 
private  use  the  sum  of  $159,312,216.  In  the  language  of  the 
Senator,  this  is  "  a  typical  case  of  the  working  of  protection  " ; 
and  if  we  had  such  data  as  would  enable  us  to  take  up  each  pro- 
tected article  and  show  how  much  this  restrictive  policy  has 
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added  to  its  price,  the  farmers  of  the  country,  who  cannot  in- 
crease the  prices  of  their  products,  would  he  astounded  at  the 
enormous  sum  they  are  compelled  to  pay  every  year  in  order 
that  others  may  realize  large  profits  in  their  business. 

The  farmers  are  more  interested  than  any  other  class  of  peo- 
ple in  the  cheap  construction  and  operation  of  railroads,  for  they 
greatly  outnumber  any  other  class,  and  furnish  much  the  largest 
amount  of  freight  to  be  carried.  The  whole  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  deducted  from  the  prices  of  their  products,  whether  sold 
at  home  or  abroad;  and  besides,  they  are  frequently  compelled 
by  county  taxation  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  roads.  We 
have  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  railroads  constructed  and  repaired 
in  this  country  during  a  period  of  twelve  years  only,  was  in- 
creased $188,514,004  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff  on  a  single 
article ;  and  it  has  been  increased  by  many  millions  of  dollars  by 
the  same  policy  before  and  since  that  time.  This  was  not  only 
an  unjust  and  oppressive  tax  in  the  beginning,  but  it  constitutes 
a  permanent  charge  upon  the  people,  because  the  farmers  and 
others  who  travel  and  ship  freight  on  these  roads,  must  continue 
to  pay  such  rates  as  will  enable  the  companies  to  pay  interest 
upon  their  bonds  and  declare  dividends  to  their  stockholders. 

It  is  true  that  the  price  of  steel  rails  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced since  1867 ;  but  Senator  Cullom's  claim  that  the  reduction 
is  due  solely  to  protection,  is  a  mere  assertion,  and  he  does  not 
even  attempt  to  sustain  it  by  any  argument  showing  the  connec- 
tion between  the  alleged  cause  and  the  alleged  effect.  He  merely 
states  the  facts  that  steel  rails  sold  in  this  country  for  $166  per 
ton  in  1867,  and  for  $27.50  per  ton  in  1887;  and  upon  this  flimsy 
foundation  he  bases  his  conclusion  that  protection  reduced  the 
price.  He  might  have  shown,  also,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to 
do  so,  that  there  had  been  very  great  reductions  since  1867  in 
the  prices  of  many  articles  which  have  always  been  admitted 
free  of  duty,  or  upon  which  the  duties  have  not  been  protective, 
as  tin  plates,  for  illustration ;  and  then  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  conclude,  according  to  his  own  method  of  reasoning, 
that  free  trade  or  non-protective  duties  would  have  had  the  same 
effect  upon  steel  rails. 

But  in  what  way  has  protection  reduced  the  price  of  steel 
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rails  or  any  other  article?  Has  it  cheapened  production  by  re- 
ducing the  wages  of  employees,  or  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
materials,  or  the  amount  of  taxation,  or  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
capital  invested?  If  so,  how  has  it  done  these  things,  or  any  of 
them?  Upon  all  these  material  points  the  Senator,  like  other 
advocates  of  protection,  is  silent.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  that 
protection  has  reduced  the  price  of  steel  rails,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— they  are  still  higher  here  than  in  free-trade  England ;  and 
they  must  fall  below  the  price  there  and  so  remain  for  many 
years,  before  our  people  will  be  compensated  for  the  hundreds  of 
millions  they  have  already  expended  to  increase  the  profits  of 
domestic  manufacturers. 

If  our  manufacturers  could  afford  to  make  and  sell  steel  rails 
for  $27.50  per  ton  in  1887,  what  excuse  was  there  for  the  Re- 
publican law  which  enabled  them  to  compel  their  customers  to 
pay  them  $166  per  ton  in  the  lawful  mone}T  of  the  country  for  the 
same  article  in  1867?  Any  system  of  taxation  which  enables 
individuals  or  corporations  to  exact  such  exorbitant  prices  for 
their  products,  must  be  radically  wrong,  and  no  sophistry  can 
make  it  even  appear  to  be  right. 

In  Great  Britain  there  has  been  from  the  beginning  absolute 
free  trade  in  steel  rails  and  in  all  the  materials  used  in  their 
manufacture,  and  the  reduction  in  prices  has  been  as  great  there 
as  here.  How  will  Senator  Cullom  account  for  the  fact,  if  it  be 
a  fact,  as  he  assumes,  that  protection  reduces  the  price  in  this 
country,  and  free  trade,  the  very  opposite  of  protection,  reduces 
the  price  in  Great  Britain?  The  simple  truth  is  that  a  reduction 
in  the  price,  sooner  or  later,  was  inevitable,  no  matter  whether  the 
protective  or  the  free-trade  policy  prevailed ;  and  the  only  effect 
of  protection  was  to  delay  the  result  and  compel  consumers  to 
pay  enormous  bounties  for  many  years,  when  they  onght  to  have 
been  enjoying  the  benefits  of  competition  and  cheaper  produc- 
tion. Whenever  there  is  a  permanent  demand  for  an  article,  it 
will  be  profitable  to  supply  it,  and  if  those  who  undertake  to  do 
so  keep  the  price  too  high,  others,  if  left  free  to  do  so,  will  go 
into  the  business  in  competition  with  them  and  compel  them  to 
go  out  or  reduce  their  charges.  In  the  case  of  steel  rails,  the 
reduction  did  not  begin  as  soon  or  progress   as   rapidly  as   it 
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ought,  because  the  manufacturers  were  protected  against  foreign 
competition  by  a  high  tariff  and  against  domestic  competition 
by  patents ;  but  the  expiration  of  the  patents  and  the  discovery 
of  improved  processes  of  manufacture  have  finally  so  reduced  the 
price  that  it  is  now  not  more  than  $5  or  $6  per  ton  higher  than 
in  England.  As  soon,  however,  as  there  shall  be  an  increased 
demand  here,  the  manufacturers,  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  can  put 
the  price  up  $17  higher  than  it  is  abroad,  and  still  monopolize 
the  home  market ;  and  after  the  experience  of  the  past,  no  one 
doubts  that  they  will  do  so. 

The  American  farmer,  although  he  cultivates  the  most  fertile 
soil  in  the  world,  and  ought  to  be  the  most  prosperous  member 
of  the  community,  is  constantly  engaged  in  a  hard  struggle  to 
secure  a  comfortable  support  for  his  family  and  a  moderate 
education  for  his  children,  and  to  pay  his  taxes  and  keep  out  of 
debt.  This  is  all  he  can  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish;  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases  he  fails  even  to  do  this,  and  sooner  or 
later  is  compelled  to  sell  or  mortgage  his  land  and  reduce  his 
expenditures  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  He  has  a  paternal 
government  which  has  determined  that  certain  classes  of  industry 
ought  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  for  thirty  years 
he  has  been  taxed  for  their  support ;  and  now  after  these  favored 
industries  have  become  rich  and  powerful,  they  combine  and 
confederate  under  the  names  of  trusts,  syndicates,  and  pools,  and 
dictate  the  terms  upon  which  the  people  may  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  carry  on  their  business. 

Under  our  system  of  taxation,  the  farmer  is  almost  without 
the  semblance  of  power  to  protect  his  own  interests.  He  cannot 
control  the  prices  of  the  products  he  sells  in  the  markets  of  his 
own  country,  because  the  demand  is  not  equal  to  the  supply,  and 
he  must  take  what  he  can  get ;  and  he  cannot  control  the  prices 
of  the  articles  he  buys  here,  but  must  pay  whatever  is  asked, 
because  they  are  protected  by  tariff  laws  against  the  competition 
of  everybody  who  wants  to  sell  them  lower.  Nor  can  he  control 
the  prices  of  his  products  in  the  markets  abroad,  where  he  sells 
what  his  home  market  will  not  take,  because  there  he  is  com- 
pelled to  compete,  under  many  disadvantages,  with  similar  pro- 
ducts from  all  parts  of  the  world.     If  he  attempts  to  escape  extor- 
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tion  at  home  by  purchasing  what  he  wants  in  the  cheap  markets 
abroad,  where  he  sells  his  surplus,  his  own  government  arrests 
him  at  the  custom  house  and  fines  him  from  30  to  100  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  his  goods ;  and  this  he  must  pay  before  he  is 
allowed  to  sell  or  even  to  use  the  articles  he  has  bought  with  the 
proceeds  of  his  own  labor.  And  what  makes  the  matter  worse, 
is  the  fact  that  the  government  does  not  need  this  fine,  but  im- 
poses it  upon  the  importer  and  the  importer's  customers  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  competing  with  some  individual  or 
corporation  engaged  in  making  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  this 
country. 

The  manufacturers  can  foresee  with  almost  absolute  certainty 
what  the  quantity  of  their  product  will  be  upon  the  employment 
of  any  given  number  of  hands,  and,  therefore,  they  can  combine 
whenever  they  choose  to  limit  production  and  increase  prices ; 
but  the  farmer's  crop  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  character 
of  the  season  he  may  have,  and  he  cannot  decide  in  advance  how 
much  he  must  plant  in  order  to  furnish  a  supply  that  will  not  be 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  He  must  sow  and  reap  all  he  can 
every  year,  and  take  the  risk  of  reducing  the  prices  of  his  own 
products  by  overstocking  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
When  the  seed  is  sown,  it  must  remain  until  the  crop  is  gath- 
ered, and  consequently  the  farmer's  investment  yields  but  one 
return  each  year.  But  the  output  of  the  manufacturer  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  daily  process ;  and  if  he  finds  that  prices  are  falling  by 
reason  of  overproduction,  or  for  any  other  reason,  he  can  dimin- 
ish or  suspend  his  expenditures  until  the  market  improves. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  disadvantages  under 
which  the  farmer  labors,  and  which  no  act  of  Congress  can  re- 
move, Senator  Cullom  thinks  protection  has  been  more  beneficial 
to  him  than  to  any  one  else;  and  he  refers  to  "the  great  im- 
provement in  the  material  welfare  of  the  farming  and  country 
people  "  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  to  justify  his  opinion. 
"All  this  comfort  and  general  improvement "  he  attributes  to 
protection.  Because  the  farmers,  who  own  all  the  cultivated  land 
on  a  great  continent,  and  who  had  in  1880-  $12,500,000,000  in- 
vested in  farms,  agricultural  implements,  and  live  stock,  did  not 
retrograde  or  stand  still  during  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
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when  the  whole  civilized  world  was  progressing  in  wealth  and 
material  comfort  at  a  rate  never  witnessed  before,  the  Senator 
concludes  that  the  fact  is  due  solely  to  a  policy  which  compelled 
them  to  pay  out  of  their  own  earnings  many  millions  of  dollars 
■  ■■>  ery  year  to  establish  and  maintain  other  industries.  It  would 
be  far  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  they  had  been  exempt 
from  this  heavy  taxation  and  permitted  to  expend  their  money 
for  the  improvement  of  their  own  property  and  the  education  of 
their  children,  there  would  be  fewer  mortgages  upon  their  land, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity  among  the  farmers 
and  country  people. 

J.  G.  Carlisle. 
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Far  is  near  to  wings  of  light,  while  near  is  far  to  wings  of 
sound.  On  the  chronograph  of  human  history,  the  age  of  man  ia 
long ;  measured  on  the  geologic  dial  of  the  sage,  it  is  short.  The 
year  is  not  a  practicable  unit  for  the  measurement  of  the  age  of 
man  on  the  globe,  as  the  numbers  mount  to  inconceivable  terms ; 
and  geologic  epochs  are  not  good,  for  then  fractional  parts  are 
involved.  When  we  speak  of  the  time  this  world  has  been  occu- 
pied by  man,  we  are  compelled  to  speak  indefinitely  of  many 
centuries  of  centuries,  or  else — still  indefinitely — of  parts  of  geo- 
logic periods.  The  history  of  man  has  been  recorded  in  the 
tomes  of  libraries  only  since  the  invention  of  letters,  but  a  much 
longer  period  anterior  to  that  is  recorded  on  the  leaves  of  the 
book  of  rocks.  The  last  period  recognized  in  geology  is  known 
as  the  Pleistocene.  It  begins  in  the  United  States  with  the  in- 
vasion of  a  great  ice  sheet  from  the  north,  which  gradually  ex- 
tended southward  far  down  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and 
nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ; 
while  in  the  region  of  the  far  west,  mountains  and  table  lands 
were  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  but  many  of  the  valleys  were 
left  naked.  The  great  ice  sheet  retreated  poleward;  then  ad- 
vanced again,  perhaps  in  some  places  more  than  once ;  but  finally 
it  fell  back  to  the  arctic  regions.  The  work  accomplished  by 
this  ice  agency  was  very  great;  it  ground  and  shaped  the  moun- 
tains, destroyed  and  constructed  hills,  fashioned  valleys,  and 
formed  lake  basins.  It  also  left  vast  deposits  of  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel  widely  distributed  over  the  northern  half  of  the  United 
States.  Since  its  final  retreat  to  the  north,  rains  and  rivers,  with 
waves  and  tides,  have  been  engaged  in  reshaping  the  country. 
The  history  of  this  Pleistocene  period  in  the  United  States  is 
now  comparatively  well  known,  but  its  time  is  very  short  com- 
pared to  the  other  periods  known  to  geologists.  A  farmer  has 
crossed  the  continent.     The  road  to  the  railway  station,  six  miles 
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away,  he  knows  well ;  but  from  there  to  San  Francisco  his  knowl- 
edge is  in  larger  units  of  distance,  and  the  topographic  details 
are  vague.  The  geologic  scale  of  time  may  be  compared  with 
the  farmer's  scale  of  transcontinental  distance:  the  Pleistocene 
period  is  comparatively  short  and  well  known ;  the  antecedent 
periods  are  vast  and  vague.  All  we  know  of  mankind,  as  dwell- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  United  States,  is  quite  within  the  Pleis- 
tocene period,  and  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  his  occu- 
pancy of  this  land  earlier  than  about  the  middle  part  of  the 
Pleistocene.  But  there  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  men 
were  here  at  the  time  the  ice  retreated  far  away  to  the  north  and 
came  again  to  middle  latitudes  in  the  United  States.  So  it  is 
that  human  history  in  the  United  States  embraces  a  fraction  of 
a  geologic  period ;  but  geologists  are  not  able  to  translate  it  into 
the  years  of  the  common  chronology ;  they  can  only  say  that  it 
comprises  many  centuries  of  centuries. 

The  varying  classes  of  magnitudes  with  which  the  mind  deals 
must  have  varying  classes  of  units  for  their  measurement.  We 
do  not  reckon  astronomic  space  in  gallons,  nor  the  contents  of 
the  sea  in  seconds  of  arc.  The  annalist  has  a  scale  divided 
into  centuries  and  years ;  the  geologist  has  a  scale  divided  into 
epochs  of  rock-formation.  But  the  anthropologis+  cannot  use 
these ;  he  adopts  a  scale  of  his  own,  with  units  that  are  degrees 
of  culture,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  mankind,  through  savagery 
and  barbarism  and  civilization,  into  the  period  of  modern  science 
which  we  now  occupy.  The  archasologist  must  use  all  these 
scales,  and  he  endeavors  to  discover  a  common  unit;  but  in  this 
he  is  not  fully  successful.  In  speaking  of  prehistoric  man  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  well  sometimes  to  use  the  geologic  scale, 
sometimes  the  annalist's  scale,  and  sometimes  the  culture  scale, 
for  in  so  doing  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  history  and  char- 
acteristics of  prehistoric  man  will  be  obtained. 

Whatever  history  of  mankind  in  America  we  have  which  an- 
tedates the  Columbian  discovery,  is  archaeologic.  There  is  much 
of  this  early  history,  for  in  late  years  many  men  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  collection  of  its  data.  It  is  one  of  the  grand  discov- 
eries of  the  scientific  era  of  culture,  that  man  has  inhabited  the 
globe  from  high  antiquity,  that  the  primal  man  was  of  rude 
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culture,  and  that  his  progress  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  is 
marked  by  stages  well  defiaed,  in  a  broad  way.  Human  evolu- 
tion is  as  much  a  part  of  science  as  botany,  chemistry,  electricity, 
or  astronomy.  For  this  reason,  archaeologic  research  is  intensely 
attractive.  The  great  antiquity  of  the  race  was  long  denied,  and 
those  who  first  ventured  to  affirm  it  were  denounced.  But 
gradually  many  investigators  weighed  the  facts  and  were  con- 
vinced. Then  came  a  reaction,  and  less  careful  scholars  became 
propagandists  and  defended  the  new  doctrine  with  sharp  polem- 
ics, until  they  carried  the  conclusion  beyond  the  warrant  of  facts, 
and  affirmed  the  existence  of  races  and  cultures  in  past  geologic 
epochs  where  science  itself  finds  no  proof  of  their  existence. 
Nowhere  has  this  unscientific  method  been  more  fully  developed 
than  in  the  United  States,  unless  perchance  it  be  in  France,  where 
the  wildest  results  have  been  obtained.  It  is  here  proposed  to 
point  out  some  of  this  exploitation  on  the  verge  of  science,  and 
in  so  doing  the  methods  of  archaeologic  research  will  be  illus- 
trated and  the  sounder  results  of  scientific  investigation  indicated. 

Widely  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  from  sea  to 
sea,  artificial  mounds  are  discovered,  which  may  be  enumerated 
by  the  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands.  They  vary  greatly 
in  size ;  some  are  so  small  that  a  half-dozen  laborers  with  shovels 
might  construct  one  of  them  in  a  day,  while  others  cover  acres 
and  are  scores  of  feet  in  height.  These  mounds  were  observed 
by  the  earliest  explorers  and  pioneers  of  the  country.  They 
did  not  attract  great  attention,  however,  until  the  science  of 
archaeology  demanded  their  investigation.  Then  they  were  as- 
sumed to  furnish  evidence  of  a  race  of  people  older  than  the 
Indian  .tribes.  Pseudarchreologists  descanted  on  the  "  Mound- 
builders  "  that  once  inhabited  the  land,  and  they  told  of  swarm- 
ing populations  who  had  reached  a  high  condition  of  culture, 
erecting  temples,  practicing  arts  in  the  metals,  and  using  hiero- 
glyphs. So  The  Mound-builders  formed  the  theme  of  many  an 
essay  on  the  wonders  of  ancient  civilization. 

The  research  of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  3-ears  has  put  this  sub- 
ject in  a  proper  light.  First,  the  annals  of  the  Columbian  epoch 
have  been  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  found  that  some  of  the 

mounds  have  been  constructed  in  historical  time,  while  early  ex- 
33 
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plorers  and  settlers  found  many  actually  used  by  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians;  so  we  know  that  many  of  them  were  builders 
of  mounds.  Again,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  mounds 
have  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  works  of  art  found  therein 
have  been  collected  and  assembled  in  museums.  At  the  same 
time,  the  works  of  art  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  they  were  pro- 
duced before  modification  by  European  culture,  have  been  as- 
sembled in  the  same  museums,  and  the  two  classes  of  collections 
have  been  carefully  compared.  All  this  has  been  done  with  the 
greatest  painstaking,  and  the  Mound-builder's  arts  and  the  In- 
dian's arts  are  found  to  be  substantially  identical.  No  fragment 
of  evidence  remains  to  support  the  figment  of  theory  that  there 
was*  an  ancient  race  of  Mound-builders  superior  in  culture  to  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  course  of  this  investigation  has 
been  marked  by  some  curious  episodes  in  the  history  of  research. 
For  example,  the  earlier  writers  extolled  the  skill  of  the  sculp- 
tors of  the  mound-building  time,  and  they  found  carvings  of 
birds  and  mammals  supposed  to  represent  foreign  species  with 
great  accuracy;  but  these  very  works  which  they  praised  so 
highly  have  been  re-examined  and  found  so  rude  that,  though  a 
bird  may  well  be  identified  as  such,  it  can  rarely  be  recognized 
as  any  specific  bird  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

That  some  of  these  mounds  were  built  and  used  in  modern 
times,  is  proved  in  another  way.  They  often  contain  articles 
manifestly  made  by  white  men,  such  as  glass  beads  and  copper 
ornaments.  Now,  the  very  first  students  of  this  subject,  who  ran 
wild  with  theories,  discovered  these  things,  that  is,  Indian  relics ; 
but,  having  postulated  an  ancient  mound-building  race,  they 
easily  invented  an  explanation  for  the  facts  which  were  discordant 
with  their  theory.  They  said,  "  These  are  modern  intrusions  " ; 
and  there  is  an  extensive  literature  relating  to  intrusive  burials  in 
the  mounds,  wherein  the  Indians  are  described  as  vandals,  dese- 
crating the  tombs  of  ancient  civilized  peoples.  If  anything  was 
found  in  a  mound  in  conflict  with  the  favorite  hypothesis,  it  was 
held  to  be  but  the  better  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  mound- 
building. 

When  the  white  man  first  came  to  this  country,  he  furnished 
the  Indian  with  firearms,  steel  traps,  and  horses ;  and  the  agri- 
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cultural  tribes,  stimulated  to  bring  furs  to  the  trader,  speedily 
gave  up  their  domestic  pursuits  and  became  hunters,  trappers, 
and  nomads.  To  cultivate  their  business  and  make  the  greater 
profits,  the  traders  themselves  ingeniously  manufactured,  with 
civilized  appliances,  those  things  held  of  most  value  by  the  In- 
dians. They  offered  stone  pipes  more  beautifully  carved  than 
the  art  of  the  Indian  could  compass,  and  stone  tomahawks,  stone 
knives,  and  shell  beads ;  and  these  were  traded  to  the  Indians  for 
the  peltries  which  they  brought  from  the  forest  and  the  prairie. 
The  traders  found  the  Indians  using  copper  implements,  made 
from  the  native  metal  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  held  in  high  esteem ;  advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  intro- 
duce a  still  better  class  of  copper  tools  and  ornaments,  and  such 
were  scattered  through  early  barter  far  and  wide  over  the  land. 

So  it  chances  that  to-day  unskilled  archaeologists  are  collect- 
ing many  beautiful  things  in  copper,  stone,  and  shell  which  were 
made  by  white  men  and  traded  to  the  Indians.  Now,  some  of 
these  things  are  found  in  the  mounds ;  and  bird  pipes,  elephant 
pipes,  banner  stones,  copper  spear  heads  and  knives,  and 
machine-made  wampum  are  collected  in  quantities  and  sold  at 
high  prices  to  wealthy  amateurs,  who  make  ostentatious  display 
of  their  love  of  science.  But  worse  than  this,  the  greed  for  the 
spurious  has  grown  so  great  that  manufactories  of  these  "  antiq- 
uities "  are  now  flourishing. 

Not  long  ago  a  local  society  had  in  its  possession  two  ele- 
phant pipes,  the  antiquity  of  which  was  questioned,  in  a  passing 
sentence  of  an  article,  by  one  of  the  most  skillful  archaeologists 
of  the  country.  Thereupon  the  society  held  meetings,  and  had 
their  attorney  make  a  careful  investigation  to  see  if  the  offending 
scientist  could  not  be  successfully  prosecuted  for  libel.  And 
all  this  was  in  the  interest 'of  science,  the  high  antiquity  of  man, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  ancient  Mound-builders ! 

The  study  of  these  mounds,  historically  and  archaeologically, 
proves  that  they  were  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Some 
were  for  sepulture,  and  such  are  the  most  common  and  widely 
scattered.  Others  were  used  as  artificial  hills  on  which  to  build 
communal  houses.  Sometimes  the  houses  were  rude,  conical 
wigwams  of  poles ;  but  usually  they  were  oblong  structures  of 
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wicker  work,  often  plastered  inside  and  out.  Some  of  the  very- 
large  mounds  were  sites  of  large  communal  houses  in  which  en- 
tire tribes  dwelt.  There  is  still  a  third  class,  exhibiting  interest- 
ing characteristics  of  tribal  society.  These  are  the  mounds  con- 
structed as  places  for  public  assembly,  where  the  people  gathered 
to  hold  councils,  perform  religious  rites,  and  engage  in  various 
games,  as  times  and  seasons  impelled.  But  to  explain  the 
mounds  and  their  uses  would  expand  this  article  into  a  book. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Mound-builders  were  the  Indian 
tribes  discovered  by  white  men.  It  may  well  be  that  some  of 
the  mounds  were  erected  by  tribes  extinct  when  Columbus  first 
saw  these  shores,  but  they  were  kindred  in  culture  to  the  peoples 
that  still  existed. 

In  the  south-western  portion  of  the  United  States,  conditions 
of  aridity  prevail.  Forests  are  few,  and  are  found  only  at  great 
altitudes,  on  mountains  and  plateaus  where  deep  snows  accumu- 
late during  the  winter,  and  frosts  often  blast  the  vegetation  in 
summer.  Such  forest-clad  lands  were  not  attractive  homes,  and 
the  tribes  lived  in  the  plains  and  valleys  below,  while  the  high- 
lands were  their  hunting  grounds.  The  arid  lands  below  were 
often  naked  of  vegetation ;  and  the  ledges  and  cliffs  that  stand 
athwart  the  lands,  and  the  canyon  walls  that  inclose  the  streams, 
were  everywhere  quarries  of  loose  rock,  lying  in  blocks  ready  to 
the  builder's  hand.  Hence  these  people  learned  to  build  their 
dwellings  of  stone;  and  they  had  large  communal  houses,  even 
larger  than  the  structures  of  wood  made  by  the  tribes  of  the  east 
and  north.  Many  of  these  stone  pueblos  are  still  occupied,  but 
their  ruins  are  scattered  wide  over  a  region  of  country  embracing 
a  little  of  California  and  Nevada,  much  of  Utah,  most  of  Colo- 
rado, the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  far  southward 
toward  the  Isthmus.  These  ruins  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  in  number.  Now  and  then  some  new-fledged  scientist 
or  enthusiastic  traveler  comes  upon  one  of  these  ruins,  and,  after 
more  or  less  examination,  describes  it  as  something  of  great  an- 
tiquity, belonging  to  a  people  antecedent  to  the  Indians;  but 
no  ruin  has  been  discovered  where  evidences  of  a  higher  culture 
are  found  than  exists  in  modern  times  at  Zuni,  Oraibi,  or  Laguna. 
The  earliest  may  have  been  built  thousands  of  years  ago,  but 
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they  were  built  by  the  ancestors  of  existing  tribes  and  their  con- 
geners. A  careful  study  of  these  ruins,  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  abundantly  demonstrates  that  the  pueblo  culture 
began  with  rude  structures  of  stone  and  brush,  and  gradually  de- 
veloped, until  at  the  time  of  the  exploration  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards,  beginning  about  1540,  it  had  reached  its  highest  phase. 
Zuni  has  been  built  since,  and  it  is  among  the  largest  and  best 
villages  ever  established  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
without  the  aid  of  ideas  derived  from  civilized  men. 

Not  all  of  the  valleys  of  the  arid  region  are  supplied  with 
loose  stone  quarried  by  nature  and  convenient  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  some  few  Indian  tribes  of  the  region  learned  to  con- 
struct their  homes  of  other  materials.  They  built  them  of  grout, 
in  this  manner :  For  the  construction  of  a  wall,  they  drove  stakes 
into. the  ground  in  two  parallel  lines  2  or  3  feet  apart.  Then 
they  wove  willows,  or  other  twigs  or  boughs,  through  the  stakes 
of  each  line,  so  as  to  make  a  wicker-work  wall  on  either  side 
of  the  inclosed  space,  and  between  these  walls  or  revetments 
they  placed  a  stiff  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel.  Sometimes  they 
built  great  assembly  houses,  similar  in  purpose  to  those  used  by 
the  Mound-builders.  The  Casa  Grande  of  Arizona  is  one  of 
these.  Like  many  of  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and  espe- 
cially the  people  of  the  arid  region,  these  people  were  agricultur- 
ists, and  they  cultivated  the  soil  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and 
constructed  some  interesting  and  extensive  hydraulic  works. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 
It  is  not  yet  known  that  all  of  the  ancient  irrigation  works  of 
this  region  were  made  by  the  Indians ;  in  fact,  it  seems  probable 
that  some  were  constructed  by  early  Spanish  settlers.  From 
time  to  time  the  ruins  of  this  region  have  been  attributed  to  very 
ancient  prehistoric  peoples,  antedating  the  Indian  tribes;  but 
two  such  pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  now  in  ruins,  and  appearing  to 
be  quite  as  ancient  as  many  of.  the  others,  are  known  to  have 
been  inhabited  within  the  last  300  years ;  and  several  tribes  still 
have  •  traditions  which  connect  them  with  these  clay  pueblos. 
Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the  examination  of  these  ruins 
no  evidence  is  discovered  of  a  culture  in  arts  superior  to  that  of 
the  known  clay -using  peoples.     And  further,  the  more  ancient 
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of  the  ruins  are  the  more  rude,  and  this  culture  evidently  reached 
its  highest  development  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America. 

The  cliffs  which  characterize  the  table  lands  of  the  arid 
region  have  still  other  ruins  of  interest,  which  are  appealed  to  as 
demonstrating  an  ancient  and  lost  culture.  These  cliffs  arc  usu- 
ally composed  of  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales.  The  softer 
rocks  disintegrate  and  are  wasted  away  by  rains,  while  the 
harder  rocks  withstand  the  beating  of  the  storms  and  the  disinte- 
gration caused  by  the  unseen  blows  of  contending  heat  and  frost. 
In  this  manner  the  cliffs  are  often  "shelved."  Such  cliff  shelves 
have  been  utilized  in  some  portions  of  the  country  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  construction  of  habitations,  and  walls  have  been 
erected  of  rude  masonry,  extended  from  shelf  below  to  shelf 
above  so  as  to  inclose  extensive  spaces  behind,  where  the  people 
were  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  so  they 
had  homes.  But  not  all  of  these  are  very  ancient.  A  few  have 
been  constructed  within  the  last  300  years,  and  many  more  have 
been  occupied  in  that  time.  The  conditions  under  which  they 
were  used  are  very  instructive.  Tribes  living  in  pueblos  on  the 
open  plain,  near  springs  and  small  streams,  which  they  utilized 
for  irrigation,  would,  in  times  of  war,  leave  their  exposed  homes 
and  resort  to  the  cliffs,  for  safer  dwelling  and  hiding  places.  In 
the  ruins  of  these  cliff  dwellings  no  superior  culture  is  discov- 
ered, but  one  in  all  respects  identical  with  that  of  the  pueblo 
inhabitants  themselves ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  search  for 
lost  and  wonderful  peoples  to  account  for  any  known  facts. 

The  greatest  table  land  of  the  arid  region  is  the  Colorado 
plateau,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  most  stupendous  gorge  known 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  summit  of  the 
plateau  is  crowned  with  many  extinct  volcanoes,  and  black, 
angry -looking  cinder  cones  are  scattered  in  groups  or  stand  in 
lines  throughout  the  region.  The  general  surface  of  the  plateau 
is  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
covered  with  great  pine  forests;  but,  nestling  in  the  somber 
woods,  sunny  valleys  are  found ;  and  above  the  forests  rise  the 
naked  black  cones  of  lava.  Here  again  we  find  another  class  of 
ruins.     Sometimes  the  amphitheater  of  a  dead  volcano  is  the  site 
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of  an  ancient  pueblo.  In  the  ragged  cliffs,  ugly  irregular  caves 
are  found,  and  these  have  been  "  walled "  with  fragments  of 
cinder,  so  that  about  the  cliffs  are  clustered  curious  chambers 
in  hollows  made  by  fires  long  extinct.  But  in  these  ruins  no 
strange  arts  are  found ;  nor  do  they  bear  evidence  of  great  antiq- 
uity ;  and  we  know  that  a  tribe  now  living  in  Cataract  Canyon 
claims  to  have  formerly  occupied  one  of  the  crater  villages. 

There  is  a  cone  but  an  hour's  ride  from  the  foot  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Mountain,  which  is  composed  of  fine  volcanic  dust,  scoria, 
and  large  blocks  of  ejected  matter.  On  this  the  ruins  of  a  cari- 
ous little  pueblo  are  discovered.  On  the  top  there  is  a  small 
plaza  walled  with  cinder.  About  this  plaza,  chambers  have 
been  excavated.  The  method  was  to  sink  a  shaft  from  8  to  10 
feet  in  depth  and  2£  to  3^  feet  in  cross  section.  Below  the  sur- 
face the  ground  is  undermined,  and  an  irregular  chamber,  from  8 
to  10  feet  in  diameter  and  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  is  made.  From 
this  central  room  two  or  three  smaller  ones  may  be  found,  all 
dug  out  of  the  ashy  rock.  About  100  such  underground  dwell- 
ings have  been  discovered,  in  varying  conditions  of  ruin.  They 
have  all  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  stone  knives,  mortars, 
and  hammers,  the  tools  of  bone  and  horn,  fragments  of  baskets, 
and  pieces  of  coarse  cloth,  all  prove  that  these  people  had  arts 
quite  like  those  of  the  pueblo-builders  and  cliff-dwellers.  Their 
pottery  was  the  same ;  and  they  raised  corn,  ensnared  rabbits, 
and  hunted  antelope,  deer,  and  elk  in  the  forests  and  plains 
below.  There  are  many  evidences  attesting  the  late  occupancy 
of  these  underground  habitations,  and  all  show  that  the  people 
had  the  well-known  culture  of  the  general  region. 

West  of  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  and  beyond  the  Eio 
Grande  del  Norte,  there  is  an  irregular  group  of  mountains  and 
high  plateaus  known  as  the  Tewan  Mountains,  the  several  parts 
of  which  have  received  other  distinctive  names.  Here  in  some 
ancient  time  a  succession  of  volcanoes  burst  out;  sometimes 
they  poured  forth  molten  lavas,  but  oftener  they  exploded, 
and  threw  high  into  the  air  enormous  quantities  of  cinder  and 
ashes.  These  fell  and  buried  the  sheets  of  cooled  lava,  and  were 
then  themselves  covered  by  molten  rock.  So  sheets  of  lava  and 
sheets  of  dust  alternate.     The  dust  ultimately  became  compacted 
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into  a  rock  so  light  that  fragments  will   float  on  water.     The 
rivers  that  head  on  these  mountains  and  run  down  into  the  Rio 

Grande,  have  cut  down  through  these  alternating  layers  of  lava 
and  "tufa,"  many  dee}),  winding,  picturesque  canyons;  and  here 
we  have  another  class  of  dwellings.  The  tufa  is  a  rock  suffi- 
ciently  indurated  to  stand  in  vertical  cliffs,  and  yet  so  soft  that  it 
can  be  worked  with  great  ease  by  the  use  of  stone  tools.  There 
are  many  score  miles  of  these  tufa  cliffs,  and  into  them  thou- 
sands of  chambers  have  been  hollowed.  Such  a  chamber  is 
entered  by  a  narrow  doorway,  3  or  4  feet  high,  through  which  a 
large  man  may  pass  only  with  difficulty.  Within,  a  chamber  is 
found  10  or  12  feet  square,  4  to  6.  feet  in  height,  and  more  or  less 
irregular  in  form.  About  this,  two  or  more  smaller  chambers 
are  discovered,  the  whole  thus  forming  a  suite  of  compartments. 
A  few  feet  farther  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  another  such  suite 
may  be  found ;  and  sometimes  two  or  more  suites  are  connected 
by  interior  passages.  The  chambers  are  often  irregularly  situ- 
ated one  above  another,  and  the  face  of  a  cliff  presents  many 
such  openings.  Here  and  there  are  rude  stairways  hewn  in  the 
soft  rock,  by  which  the  dwellings  are  reached  with  more  or  less 
difficulty.  These  are  the  "  cavate  dwellings "  of  the  TeVan 
Mountains.  Though  supposed  at  first  to  be  very  ancient,  care- 
ful research  proves  that  many  are  quite  modern  and  have  been 
occupied  since  the  Spanish  settlement  of  the  country,  by  a 
people  owning  sheep,  goats,  asses,  and  horses,  while  the  more 
ancient  chambers  give  evidence  of  having  been  occupied  by 
people  having  arts  identical  with  other  pueblo  tribes.  But  there 
is  further  information  on  the  subject.  The  present  inhabitants 
of  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara,  a  tribe  of  the  large  stock  known 
as  the  Tewan  Indians,  claim  them  as  their  own,  and  affirm  that 
they  last  dwelt  there  at  a  time  when  they  were  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  were  occupied  at  a  still  earlier  period  when 
they  were  at  war  with  the  Comanche  Indians,  and  that  such 
homes  were  first  made  when  the  Tewan  tribes  had  the  Navajos 
for  their  enemies.  In  all  of  them  potsherds  of  the  peculiar  black 
pottery  of  the  Tewan  Indians  are  found. 

On  the  long,  narrow  plateaus  that  stand  between  the  deep 
canyons  running   down   into   the  Rio  Grande,  there  are  many 
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pueblos  in  ruins  that  were  made  of  hewn  stone,  but  of  this  same 
tufa,  which  is  easily  worked  with  stone  tools.  The  blocks  vary 
from  10  to  12  inches  in  length,  are  usually  about  8  inches  in 
breadth,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  in  thickness.  They  were  laid 
in  clay  mortar,  and  each  communal  dwelling  or  pueblo  was  a 
cluster  of  small  irregular  rooms  covered  with  poles,  brush,  and 
earth.     Various  Tewan  tribes  claim  these  as  their  original  homes. 

So  all  the  stone  pueblo  ruins,  all  the  clay  ruins,  all  the  cliff 
dwellings,  all  the  crater  villages,  all  the  cavate  chambers,  and  all 
the  tufa-block  houses  are  fully  accounted  for  without  resort  to 
hypothetical  peoples  inhabiting  the  country  anterior  to  the  In- 
dian tribes. 

The  mounds  of  the  humid  regions,  and  the  stone  dwellings  of 
the  arid  lands,  are  distributed  in  great  numbers  over  vast  areas, 
and  are  essentially  contemporaneous.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
they  were  built  in  a  short  period,  they  would  give  evidence  of  a 
teeming  population,  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  now  in  the 
United  States.  Such  a  conclusion  has  often  been  reached  by 
writers  on  the  subject,  but  the  facts  do  not  warrant  it.  Some 
are  comparatively  new,  others  very  old ;  how  old  the  most  an- 
cient are  we  cannot  say.  Of  the  mounds,  sometimes  but  mere 
fragments  remain,  the  storms  of  heaven  having  washed  all  else 
away.  Eains  and  rivers  may  destroy  and  leave  no  vestiges  be- 
hind. But  in  the  dry  lands  of  the  far  west  the  processes  of  time 
are  not  of  destruction  and  removal,  but  of  burial.  The  winds 
cover  the  ruins  with  sands ;  and  there  are  thousands  so  concealed 
with  the  dust  of  ages  that  only  the  skilled  archaeologist  is  able  to 
discover  them — unless,  perchance,  excavations  are  made  in  the 
prosecution  of  civilized  industries,  or,  by  rarer  chance,  streams 
change  their  courses  and  cut  channels  through  ancient  dry  lands. 

The  history  of  village  sites  since  the  advent  of  Columbus  is 
instructive  on  this  point.  It .  is  known  that  during  this  time 
many  of  the  old  pueblos  have  fallen  into  ruin  and  new  ones  have 
been  erected.  Again,  the  tribes  themselves  severally  trace  their 
own  history  back  from  ruin  to  ruin,  so  that  a  large  group  is  often 
known  to  belong  to  a  single  tribe.  There  is  still  another  class 
of  facts  to  be  observed  of  interest  in  this  connection ;  namely, 
that  the  earlier  ruins  are  more  crude  than  the  later,  and  the  more 
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ancient  arts  less  developed  than  the  more  recent.  Both  the 
mound  culture  and  the  pueblo  culture  have  had  a  lowly  begin- 
ning, a  slow,  gradual  development,  and  a  modern  culmination. 
Both  cultures  are  indigenous,  had  their  beginnings  in  high  an- 
tiquity, and  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory  when  the  continent 
was  discovered  by  Europeans. 

But  the  beginning  of  mound  and  pueblo  culture  was  not  the 
beginning  of  human  life  in  the  United  States,  for  it  gradually 
and  without  sensible  break  runs  back  into  something  earlier. 
On  the  shores  of  the  gulfs,  bays,  and  inlets  of  both  oceans,  and 
wherever  the  lakes  beat  in  gentle  rhythm  against  the  land,  and 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks,  the  sites  of  ancient  villages 
are  found.  These  are  often  marked  by  shell  heaps  and  accumu- 
lations of  kitchen  refuse,  and  in  them  are  buried  many  tools  and 
articles  of  handiwork  thrown  away  or  lost.  To  a  large  extent 
these  remains  of  early  life  are  contemporaneous  with  the  mound 
and  pueblo  culture,  but  often  they  give  evidence  of  greater  an- 
tiquity. The  conditions  under  which  they  are  found  show  that 
greater  geologic  changes  have  been  made:  streams  have  cut 
deeper  channels,  and  greater  deposits  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel 
have  been  formed.  And  as  the  relics  are  thus  shown  to  be  older, 
they  become  more  and  more  crude :  the  carved  shells  are  no 
longer  found ;  the  worked  beads  disappear ;  the  bone  implements 
are  not  deftly  made;  the  stone  tomahawks,  symmetric  stone 
knives,  and  the  more  beautiful  arrow  heads  are  no  longer  seen. 
All  the  arts  show  less  skill  as  the  time  of  their  use  is  more  remote. 

Again,  there  are  other  vestiges  of  man  discovered.  In  river 
deposits,  in  filled  lakes  and  ponds,  and  in  late  glacial  drift,  a  few 
stone  implements  have  been  discovered  here  and  there,  of  rude 
type.  It  is  thus  we  trace  the  presence  of  man  in  the  United 
States  back  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  Glacial  Epoch.  From  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  time,  there  has  been  a  gradual  development 
of  arts.  Nowhere  is  any  great  break  found,  nowhere  is  a  higher 
culture  interpolated,  and  nowhere  do  we  find  evidence  of  peoples 
other  than  the  North  American  Indians  and  their  ancestors. 

Two  or  three  decades  ago  some  mortars  and  other  stone  im- 
plements, together  with  crania,  were  found  in  California,  and  for 
a  time  they  were  believed  to  come  from  Pliocene  rocks  deposited 
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anterior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Glacial  formations.  But  later 
investigators  have  reviewed  the  geology  of  this  country,  and  now 
class  these  formations  with  the  Pleistocene;  they  consider  them 
to  have  been  deposited  at  the  beginning  of  Glacial  time,  though 
they  contain  types  of  fossils  that  were  at  first  relegated  to  an 
earlier  period.  But  the  relics  themselves  belong  to  the  highest 
culture  known  in  the  United  States ;  and  more,  they  are  identi- 
cal in  character  with  those  still  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  same 
country.  On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are  extensive  acorn  orchards, 
and  beautiful  oaks  deck  the  low  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys  of 
extensive  regions.  Since  the  country  was  settled  by  Europeans, 
the  Indians  have  used  these  acorns  for  food.  They  make  stone 
mortars,  in  which  they  grind  the  acorns,  and  after  soaking  the 
pounded  pulp  in  sand,  loam,  or  clay,  they  make  cakes,  which  are 
stored  away  for  winter  use.  This  industry  was  widely  spread, 
and  the  stone  mortars  are  scattered  in  great  profusion  over  all 
the  oak-orchard  lands.  The  mortars  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
Pliocene  formations  are  identical  in  every  respect  with  those 
found  in  modern  times.  For  this  reason,  most  archaeologists  at 
present  believe  that  none  of  these  finds  are  of  great  antiquity ; 
that  they  were  not  genuine  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene  relics.  None 
of  them  were  found  by  scientific  men,  as  trained  geologists  or 
trained  archaeologists ;  but  miners,  unskilled  in  these  researches, 
picked  up  just  such  things  as  are  abundantly  scattered  over  the 
surface,  and  erred  in  believing  them  to  be  of  great  age.  The 
geologist  understands  how  easily  these  errors  occur.  Many  years 
ago  human  bones  were  found  in  the  Loess  in  Louisiana,  but  the 
great  geologist  Lyell  visited  the  spot,  and  quickly  discovered  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  persons  buried  in  the  top  of  this  forma- 
tion, and  that  they  had  fallen  from  the  summit  of  a  cliff  into  the 
talus  below. 

In  the  archaeologic  remains  found  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  man  had  learned  to  use  bronze  or  iron. 
There  is  no  culture  found  higher  than  that  of  the  Stone  Age, 
but  there  are  somewhat  well-defined  periods  of  palaeolithic  and 
neolithic  times.  It  has  been  supposed  that  an  exceedingly  rude 
form  of  palaeolithic  art  has  been  discovered  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.     Great  num- 
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bers  of  stones,  manifestly  worked  by  man,  and  known  as  "  turtle- 
back  celts,"  together  with  the  chips  made  in  their  fashioning, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  first  stone  tools  made.  But  it  is 
now  known  that  they  have  other  explanation.  The  Indians 
often  resorted  to  the  gravelly  hills,  so  common  along  the  displace 
ment  line  which  extends  from  the  Hudson  near  New  York  far 
south  to  Georgia,  where  they  found  quarries  of  rounded  and 
ovoid  stones  of  quartzite  and  other  materials,  from  which  they 
fashioned  knives,  spear  heads,  and  arrow  heads.  In  these  quar- 
ries the  little  bowlders  were  worked  down  by  percussion,  other 
small  bowlders  being  used  as  hammers,  until  rough  forms  were 
obtained  approximating  those  desired;  then  these  were  carried 
away  to  be  better  fashioned  by  other  processes  at  other  places. 
In  first  blocking  out  these  tools,  many  a  little  bowlder  was 
thrown  away  after  it  had  been  worked  to  some  extent.  These 
rejected  stones  are  found  at  the  sites  of  ancient  quarries  in  great 
numbers — by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands — and  prove  that 
the  gravel  beds  were  worked  for  long  periods. 

During  late  years  of  investigation  on  this  subject,  many  a 
hoax  has  been  played,  many  a  fraud  perpetrated,  and  many  an 
error  committed.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  some  of 
these,  but  one  class  of  spurious  finds  deserves  mention.  These 
are  the  inscribed  tablets  said  to  be  found,  now  here,  now  there. 
One  of  the  safest  conclusions  reached  in  the  study  of  North 
American  archeology,  is  that  graphic  art  on  bark,  bone,  shell,  or 
stone  never  reached  a  higher  stage  than  simple  picture-making, 
in  which  no  attempt  was  made  to  delineate  form  in  three  dimen- 
sions, and  in  which  hieroglyphs  never  appear. 

The  state  of  culture  to  which  hieroglyphs  belong  is  known. 
Should  they  be  found,  other  things  of  the  same  grade  should 
appear — tools  of  metal,  cities  of  masonry,  great  temples,  and 
many  other  works  of  coeval  art.  In  like  manner,  if  polished 
stone  tomahawks  are  discovered,  pottery,  carved  shells,  images 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  men,  in  clay  and  stone,  may  be  expected. 
A  work  of  art  far  out  of  its  culture  stage  demands  explanation, 
for  arts  have  correlative  arts.  A  single  attempt  to  deceive  is  at 
once  discovered;  to  be  successful,  a  fraud  must  be  perpetrated 
as  one  of  an  extensive  system,  so  that  a  great  number  of  inter- 
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dependent  parts  appear.  Years  ago  pictures  on  bone  were  found 
in  France,  supposed  to  belong  to  cave-dwellers  of  great  geologic 
antiquity — a  people  not  having  the  art  to  construct  even  such 
houses  as  are  built  by  the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa  and  America. 
Yet  these  unskilled  savages  could  cut  pictures  on  bone,  and 
possessed  the  knowledge  and  skill  needed  to  represent  relief  in 
form  and  relations  in  space — an  art  never  acquired  in  Mexico  or 
Peru,  never  reached  by  the  Egyptians  or  the  Babylonians.  True, 
they  were  executed  with  a  few  simple  incised  lines,  as  an  artist 
might  make  a  picture  with  a  few  lines  of  chalk  on  a  blackboard ; 
but  the  race  struggled  hard,  even  in  high  civilization,  before 
such  art  was  acquired.  The  multiplication  of  two  factors  whose 
product  is  a  few  millions,  is  a  problem  so  simple  that  a  child  in 
school  may  solve  it,  yet  civilization  was  born  before  sages  could 
perform  the  feat.  When  men  had  mastered  perspective  in  the 
degree  shown  in  these  drawings,  the  highest  sculpture  was  al- 
ready an  ancient  art,  harmony  had  been  developed  in  music,  and 
the  solar  system  had  been  explained. 

Man  has  dwelt  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  we  yet  know, 
only  during  the  latter  half  of  Pleistocene  time.  There  are  no 
evidences  of  races  of  people  occupying  the  country  anterior  to 
the  Indian  tribes.  Pre-Columbian  culture  was  indigenous;  it 
began  at  the  lowest  stage  of  savagery  and  developed  to  the  high- 
est, and  was  in  many  places  passing  into  barbarism  when  the 
good  queen  sold  her  jewels. 

J.  TV.  Powell. 
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A  well-known  French  writer,  in  conversation  with  me  a 
few  years  ago,  spoke  of  marriage  as  "  the  stumbling-stone  of  the 
age."  I  replied:  "So  much  the  worse  for  the  age,  for  an  age 
which  falls  upon  that  stone  shall  be  broken."  I  propose  to  offer  to 
the  readers  of  the  Forum  some  considerations  on  this  topic. 

Our  existing  civilization  unquestionably  rests  upon  marriage, 
as  the  christian  religion  has  shaped  it.  For  a  thousand  years, 
while  that  order  of  things  which  we  call  Christendom  endured, 
the  Catholic  Church  was  the  great  ethical  instructor  of  the  pro- 
gressive societies  of  the  western  world.  The  key  note  of  her 
teaching  was  duty — the  whole  duty  of  man,  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  And  nowhere  was  that  teaching  clearer,  loftier,  and  more 
fruitful,  than  in  her  doctrine  concerning  matrimony.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  she  recreated  marriage.  That  must,  beyond 
controversy,  be  conceded  to  her,  as  a  special  and  unique  achieve- 
ment. I  do  not  undervalue  what  other  great  religions  of  the 
world  have  done  to  purify  and  elevate  domestic  life.  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  charm  of  the  pictures  which  Sanscrit  epic  poetry 
presents  to  us,  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
Aryan  home.  I  recognize  the  great  work  which  the  Buddhist 
reformation  did  for  woman,  making  her  the  companion  of  her 
husband  and  assigning  to  her  a  freedom  unattained  by  her  in  the 
other  oriental  systems.  I  confess  how  much  even  Islam  effected 
for  the  protection  of  the  weaker  sex,  by  curbing  and  curtailing 
the  unbounded  license  which  its  prophet  found  among  the  deeply- 
sensual  Arab  tribes,  to  whom  his  revelation  was  first  addressed. 
Still,  it  remains,  that  nowhere  is  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  the  rest  of  the  world's  creeds  more  clearly  mani- 
fested than  in  its  ideal  and  law  of  matrimony. 

When  the  church  first  entered  upon  her  struggle  with  the 
decadent  Paganism  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  archaic  form  of 
marriage,  by  which  the  wife  came  "  under  the  hand  of  her  hus- 
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band  "  (as  the  legal  phrase  was),  had  become  practically  obsolete. 
The  newer  form,  which  made  of  it  a  voluntary  conjugal  society, 
terminable  by  divorce  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party,  was  well- 
nigh  universal.  Every  schoolboy  who  has  read  Horace  knows 
what  came  of  it.  The  work  of  the  church  was  to  heal  the 
cancerous  sore  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  greatest  of  Latin 
historians,  was  eating  out  Koine's  moral  life.  Her  remedy  was 
the  proclamation  of  monogamy,  holy  and  indissoluble.  The  law 
had  been  delivered  by  her  divine  founder  in  all  its  strictness : 
"  "Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrieth  another,  com- 
mitteth  adultery;  and  whosoever  marrieth  her  that  is  put  away 
from  her  husband,  committeth  adultery."  The  principle  under- 
lying this  law,  of  the  spiritual  equality  of  woman  with  man,  had 
been  formulated  bv  St.  Paul:  "In  Jesus  Christ  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female."  It  was  the  task  of  the  church  to  preach  to 
the  new  civilization  this  law,  to  indoctrinate  it  with  this  princi- 
ple. Of  what  consummate  difficult}7  the  task  was,  may  be  judged 
from  the  vacillations  of  Eoman  jurisprudence,  even  after  Chris- 
tianity had  received  imperial  recognition.  Nay,  upon  one  point 
the  church  herself  gave  no  certain  sound  for  long  ages.  Even 
the  most  authoritative  of  her  doctors  hesitate  in  their  judgment 
respecting  a  husband  who  puts  away  an  unfaithful  wife  and  re- 
marries. "  He  merely  commits  a  venial  sin"  ("  Yenialiter  ibi  quisque 
fallatur  "),  St.  Augustine  says,  in  one  of  his  latest  writings— a 
much  more  lenient  view  than  that  expressed  by  him  in  earlier 
works.  St.  Ambrose  goes  further,  in  one  place,  although  he 
elsewhere  gives  a  contrary  opinion,  and  declares  that  such  a  re- 
marriage is  no  sin  at  all  ("  Viro  licet  uxorem  ducere  si  dimiserit 
uxorem  peccantem  ").  They  were  wrong.  Gradually,  but  surely, 
the  sterner  and  loftier  ideal  of  the  christian  law  was  apprehended 
by  the  church  and  asserted  b}7  the  Eoman  pontiffs.  And  in  the 
opening  middle  ages  we  find  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage, when  once  rightly  contracted,  save  by  the  death  of  one 
of  the  contracting  parties,  firmly  established  in  the  canon  law. 

To  that  principle  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  borne  un- 

-flinching  testimony.     Divorce  in  the  modern  sense  (divortium  a 

vinculo  matrimonii)  has  no  place  within  her  fold.     Noteworthy 

is  it,  how  in  the  midst  of  the  scandals  and  offenses  which  from 
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time  to  time  have  disgraced  the  apostolic-  chair,  the  popes  have 
ever  stood  forth  us  the  champions  of  the  sanctity,  unity,  and  in- 
dissolubility of  marriage;  the  bad  popes,  no  less  than  the  good. 
Let  me,  in  passing,  merely  point  to  two  conspicuous  examples. 
I  do  not  entertain  much  respect  for  the  personal  character  of 
Clement  VII.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  every  fresh  piece  of 
evidence  made  accessible  to  us,  from  the  English  Public  Record 
Office,  and  elsewhere,  exhibits  him  as  actuated  by  a  high  sens*; 
of  duty  in  judging  the  matrimonial  cause  of  Henry  VIII.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  secular  interest,  Clement  had  everything  to 
gain  by  declaring  the  invalidity  of  the  King's  first  marriage; 
everything  to  lose  by  upholding  the  rights  of  the  blameless 
Katherine.  He  lost  a  kingdom  from  Catholic  unity — a  kingdom 
destined  to  grow  into  the  imperial  fabric  of  British  greatness. 
But  to  suffer  even  that  loss,  rather  than  prostitute  a  sacrament 
to  the  lust  of  a  tyrant,  must  be  accounted  gain.  Again,  our  own 
century  supplies  a  not  less  striking  instance  of  Rome's  zealous 
guardianship  of  this  palladium  of  society.  What  a  spectacle  for 
men  and  angels  does  Pius  VII.,  that  holy  and  humble  man  of 
heart,  present,  confronting,  in  this  sacred  cause,  the  modern  Titan, 
to  whose  magnetic  power  he  was  so  keenly  sensitive.  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  first  Napoleon,  had  married  an  Ameri- 
can Protestant  girl  of  modest  station,  and  the  Emperor  besought 
the  Pope  to  declare  the  marriage  void,  alleging  various  bad  rea- 
sons for  its  uncanonicity.  Pius  VII.,  in  a  document  well  worthy 
of  perusal — for  it  sums  up  compendiously  the  Catholic  doctrine 
on  matrimony — goes  through  the  Emperor's  pleas,  one  by  one, 
and  pronounces  them  worthless.  God  had  joined  that  man  and 
that  woman,  had  made  of  those  twain  one  flesh ;  he  dared  not  put 
them  asunder.  Blandishments  and  threats  alike  fail  to  move 
"  the  inflexible  sweetness  "  of  the  aged  pontiff.  Come  what  may, 
he  will  not  be  unfaithful  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  whose  apostle 
he  is,  in  whose  name  he  speaks.  And,  as  we  know,  he  received 
an  apostolic  reward. 

Within  the  Catholic  Church,  marriage  is,  of  course,  what  it 
was.  But  the  state  is  no  longer  Catholic;  is  no  longer  christian. 
I  will  explain  what  I  mean.  It  was  said  in  bygone  days,  by  a 
very  learned  judge,  that  Christianity  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
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law  of  England.  But,  in  truth,  the  old-world  view  of  the  chris- 
tian state  went  far  beyond  that.  I  do  not  know  who  has  more 
precisely  and  accurately  expressed  it  than  Jeremy  Taylor: 

"  God  reigns  over  all  Christendom,  just  as  he  did  over  the  Jews.  .  .  . 
When  it  happens  that  a  kingdom  is  converted  to  Christianity,  the  common- 
wealth is  made  a  church,  and  gentile  priests  are  christian  bishops,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  are  the  servants  of  Christ.  The  religion  of  the 
nation  is  termed  christian,  and  the  law  of  the  nation  made  a  part  of  the  re- 
ligion. There  is  no  change  of  government,  but  that  Christ  is  made  king 
and  the  temporal  power  his  substitute." 

Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  conception  of  the  public  order 
formerly  entertained  by  Anglicanism,  by  Presbyterianism,  by 
Puritanism,  as  by  Catholicism.  How  strange  does  it  seem  to  us 
in  this  nineteenth  century.  If  there  is  any  fact  clearer  than  an- 
other about  this  age,  it  is  the  divorce  between  religion  and  civil 
government,  which  is  everywhere  taking  place  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  which  has,  in  large  measure,  been  already  accom- 
plished. The  secularization  of  the  state,  I  say,  is  a  most  marked 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  One  result  of  it  is  the 
introduction  everywhere  of  what  is  called  civil  marriage — the 
substitution  of  a  purely  secular  contract  for  the  old  sacramental 
foundation  of  the  public  order.  And  with  the  religious  view  of 
wedlock,  are  more  or  less  disappearing  those  distinctive  attributes 
wherewith  religion  had  invested  it.  I  need  not  say  how  largely, 
during  recent  years,  the  old  law  of  marriage,  as  it  prevailed 
in  Christendom,  while  Christendom  existed,  has  been  relaxed  in 
America,  in  England,  in  France.  In  the  Protestant  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  influence  of  Lutheranism,  from  the  first,  has 
been  strongly  hostile  to  Catholic  matrimonial  traditions,  the  nup- 
tial tie  has  become  a  mere  cobweb.  I  was  assured  the  other  day 
that  at  a  recent  dinner  party  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia, 
five  out  of  eight  ladies  present  were  the  divorced  wives  of  one 
of  the  guests. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  even  such  light  bonds  appear  to  some 
publicists,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  too  heavy.  These  are 
they  who,  starting  with  the  proposition  that  marriage  is  an  anti- 
quated institution  belonging  to  an  outworn  religion,  the  tomb  of 

love,  and  a  source  of  stupidity  and  ugliness  to  the  human  race, 
34 
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would  summarily  abolish  it.     Let  us  in  this  connection  listen  to 
Mr.  Karl  Pearson,  as  he  expi  If  in  his  very  interesting 

work,  "The  Ethics  of  Free  Thought": 

"  Legalized  life-long  monogamy  is  in  human  history  a  thing  hut  of  yes- 
terday, and  no  unprejudiced  person,  however  much  it  may  suit  his  own 
tastes,  can  suppose  it  a,  final  form.  .  .  .  A  new  sex  relationship  will  .  .  . 
replace  the  old.  .  .  .  The  socialistic  movement,  with  its  new  morality,  and 
the  movement  for  sex  equality,  must  surely  and  rapidly  undermine  our 
current  marriage  customs  and  marriage  laws.  .  .  .  The  sex  relationship  of 
the  future  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  union  for  the  birth  of  children,  but  as 
the  closest  form  of  friendship  between  man  and  woman.  ...  So  long  as  it 
does  not  result  in  children,  we  hold  that  the  state  of  the  future  will  in  no 
wise  interfere;  but  when  it  does  result  in  children,  then  the  state  will  have 
a  right  to  interfere,  and  this  on  two  grounds:  first,  because  the  question 
of  population  bears  on  the  happiness  of  society,  as  a  whole;  and,  secondly, 
because  child-bearing  enforces,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  economic 
dependence  upon  the  woman.  .  .  .  Sex  relationship,  both  as  to  form  and 
substance,  ought  to  be  a  pure  question  of  taste,  a  simple  matter  of  agree- 
ment, between  the  man  and  the  woman,  in  which  neither  society  nor  the 
state  would  have  an3"  need  or  right  to  interfere.  .  .  .  Children  apart,  it  is 
unbearable  that  church  or  society  should  in  any  official  form  interfere  with 
lovers.  .  .  .  Such,  then,  seems  to  me  the  socialistic  solution  of  the  sex 
problem.  Every  man  and  woman  would  probably  ultimately  choose  a 
lover  from  their  friends;  but  the  men  and  women  who,  being  absolutely 
free,  would  choose  more  than  one,  would  certainly  be  the  exceptions." 

Commending  to  the  careful  consideration  of  my  readers  this 
social  forecast  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  zealous  of 
English  "advanced  thinkers,"  I  proceed  to  inquire  whether  any 
need  for  a  new  solution  of  what  he  calls  "  the  sex  problem  " 
really  exists.  Mr.  Karl  Pearson,  of  course,  assumes  that  Chris- 
tianity is  hopelessly  discredited.  Well,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, let  us  suppose  that  this  is  so.  Does  it  follow  that  the 
ethics  of  marriage,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modern  world 
has  received  from  Christianity,  are  also  discredited?  I  reply, 
most  certainly  not.  The  ethics  taught  by  Christianity  are  not, 
as  Mr.  John  Morley  somewhere  calls  them,  "  a  mere  appendage 
to  a  set  of  theological  mysteries."  They  are  independent  of  those 
mysteries,  and  would  subsist  to  all  eternity  though  Christianity 
and  all  religions  were  swept  into  oblivion.  The  moral  law  is 
ascertained,  not  from  the  announcements  of  prophets,  apostles, 
evangelists,  but  from  a  natural  and  permanent  revelation  of  the 
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reason.  "  Natural  reason,"  says  Suarez,  in  bis  great  treatise  uDe 
Legibus"  "indicates  what  is  in  itself  good  or  bad  for  men";  or 
as  elsewhere  in  the  same  work  he  expresses  it,  "  Natural  reason 
indicates  what  is  good  or  had  for  a  rational  creature."  The  great 
fundamental  truths  of  ethics  are  necessary,  like  the  great  funda- 
mental truths  of  mathematics.  They  do  not  proceed  from  the 
arbitrary  will  of  God.  They  are  unchangeable,  even  by  the  fiat 
of  the  Omnipotent.  The  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  do  not 
derive  their  validity  from  the  christian  religion.  They  are  not  a 
corollary  from  its  theological  creed.  It  is  mere  matter  of  fact, 
patent  to  every  one  who  will  look  into  his  Bible,  that  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  left  no  code  of  ethics.  The  Gospels  and  Epistles 
do  not  yield  even  the  elements  of  such  a  code.  Certain  it  is  that 
when,  in  the  expanding  christian  society,  the  need  arose  for  an 
ethical  synthesis,  recourse  was  had  to  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tains of  wisdom  opened  by  the  Hellenic  mind ;  to  those 

"  Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics,  old  and  new;  with  those 
Surnamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe." 

The  clearness,  the  precision  of  ])sychological  analysis,  which 
distinguish  the  ethics  of  the  Catholic  schools,  are  due  more  to 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  than  to  Hebrew  prophets  or  christian  apos- 
tles. What  the  christian  religion  did  for  morality,  was  chiefly  to 
touch  it  with  celestial  fire,  to  vivify  it  by  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  to  point  to  the  supreme  example  of  self-sacrifice ;  to  enable 
man  "  to  erect  himself  above  himself,"  by  exhibiting  a  standard 
of  perfection,  and  by  supplying  supernatural  motives  for  the 
imitation  of  that  standard. 

So  much  concerning  Christianity  and  ethics  in  general.  And 
now,  of  the  ethics  of  marriage  in  particular.  The  work  of  Chris- 
tianity for  mankind  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  emancipation.  "  The 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  free,"  says  St.  Paul. 
That  liberty  consists  in  the  subjugation  of  the  lower  self,  the  self 
of  the  passions  and  animal  nature ;  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
higher  self,  of  the  rational,  spiritual,  divine  element  within  us. 
Herein  lies  the  true  progress  of  mankind.  And  I  claim  for  Chris- 
tianity that  it  has  been  incomparably  the  greatest  factor  in  that 
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progress;  that  it  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  vindicate 
the  fact  and  the  rights  of  human  personality.  Jlomo  res  sacra 
homini.  Why  this  sacredness?  Because  man  is  a  person,  not 
a  mere  animal.  And  what  Christianity  has  done,  in  this  respect, 
for  man,  it  has  done  even  more  emphatically  for  woman.  The 
earliest  form  of  marriage  known  to  us  (as  Mr.  McLennan  has 
shown  in  a  very  learned  chapter  of  his  well-known  work,  it 
seems  to  have  prevailed  universally)  was  that  in  which  the  bride 
was  obtained  by  capture ;  her  volition  counting  for  nothing,  her 
consent  not  even  sought.  Then,  she  was  accounted  a  mere  chat- 
tel. Now,  she  is  recognized  as  a  person ;  her  liberty  inviolable ; 
her  will  free;  to  be  won,  she  must  be  wooed.  Now,  marriage 
is  a  contract,  and  is  subject  to  the  ethical  rules  that  govern  all 
contracts.  Woman,  like  man,  has  shared  in  that  progress  from 
status  to  contract  in  which  social  development  mainly  consists, 
and  which  Christianity  has  unquestionably  done  much  to  forward. 

But  Christianity  has  done  something  more  for  woman  than 
merely  to  vindicate  her  personality.  I  have  elsewhere  remarked 
that  it  changed  men's  lives  by  changing  their  ideal  of  life.  It  is 
matter  of  history  how  largely  that  ideal  was  influenced  by  the 
virgin  mother  of  its  divine  founder,  "  the  mother  of  fair  love, 
and  of  fear,  and  of  knowledge,  and  of  holy  hope."  All  that  is 
most  distinctive  in  christian  civilization  is  bound  up  with  its  ele- 
vation of  women.  And  not  its  least  distinctive  feature  is  the 
value  which  it  sets  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity,  whether  in  the 
virginal  or  in  the  married  state.  The  conception  idealized  in  the 
Madonna  would  have  been  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  an- 
cients. "  Born  of  a  woman  "  is  the  true  account  of  the  modern 
"home,"  with  all  its  moralizing  influences.  We  may  indeed  say 
that  the  peculiarity  specially  marking  the  christian  from  the 
pre-christian  family  is  that  it  is  founded  on  woman,  not  on  man. 

Marriage  is  something  more  than  a  mere  contract.  We  may 
put  aside  the  ecclesiastical  view  of  it.  We  may  reject  altogether 
the  considerations  which  led  St.  Paul  to  call  it  "  magnum  sacra- 
mentum"  a  great  sacrament.  Quite  apart  from  that  view,  from 
those  considerations,  we  must  so  account  of  it.  For  it  is  a  symbol 
of  the  mystery  whereby  our  spiritual  life  is  joined  to  our  bodily 
frames.     Nay,  it  is  more  than  that.     It  is  the  outward,  visible, 
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eminently  sensuous  means  whereby  we  attain  to  the  inward  spir- 
itual grace  of  the  purest  joys,  the  most  unselfish  affections,  that 
this  world  offers.  It  is  a  natural  sacrament,  of  which  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  are  themselves  the  ministers.  It  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  man's  manhood  and  of  the  woman's  womanhood, 
the  blending  of  two  personalities  in  a  social  organism  embracing 
their  whole  existences,  "  no  longer  twain  but  one."  But  the  per- 
sonalities, though  equal,  are  diverse.  We  speak  of  the  "dis- 
abilities" of  woman's  sex;  and  rightly.  There  are  disabilities 
which  result  from  the  corporal  conformation  of  woman;  there 
are  limits  fixed  by  her  physical  constitution ;  there  are,  and  there 
always  must  be,  fundamental  differences  between  her  habitual 
occupations  and  those  of  men.  More,  there  are  far-reaching 
psychical  differences.  The  old  platonic  fable  that  the  woman  is 
the  other  half  of  the  man,  is  profoundly  true.  She  is  the  com- 
plement of  him,  and  he  of  her. 

"  He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she; 
And  she,  a  fair  divided  excellence 
Whose  fullness  of  perfection  lies  in  him." 

Fecundity  is  the  special  gift  of  womanhood.  Nor  is  ma- 
ternity its  only,  or  its  chief,  manifestation.  The  wife  is  "the 
fountain  of  life  "  in  the  household;  her  function  is  to  renew,  to 
reanimate,  to  revivify  her  consort  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
the  battle  of  life.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  Michelet :  "La 
mission  de  la  femme  (plus  que  la  generation  meme)  c'est  de  refaire  le 
cceur  de  Thomme.  Protegee,  nourrie  par  lui,  elle  le  nourrit  $  amour. 
L1  amour  c'est  son  travail  propre."  The  whole  matter  has  been 
summed  up  by  one  whom  I  must  account  the  most  philosophical 
of  living  poets,  and  the  most  poetical  of  living  philosophers. 
And  familiar  as  his  lines  are,  they  will  bear  citation  here : 

"  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 
But  diverse:  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain:  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other  ev'n  as  those  who  love." 

If  such  be  the  true  ideal  of  marriage,  what  are  its  ethics?  I 
have  already  observed  that  as  a  contract  it  is  governed  by  those 
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great  principles  prescribed  by  reason  for  the  regulation  of  obliga- 
tions which  touch  the  merely  material  interests  of  life.  As  a 
state  of  life,  involving  the  fusion  of  personalities  so  distinct,  and 
fraught  with  consequences  most  momentous  to  both,  and  to  so- 
ciety, its  unity  and  indissolubility  issue  from  tne  nature  of  things 
in  their  ethical  relations.     Its  basis  is  in  the  absolute : 

"  Sich  hinzugeben  ganz  and  eine  Wonne 
Zu  fill  den,  die  ewig  sein  muss." 

What  means  that  thought  of  eternity  which  is  ever  present 
when  men  and  women  love  their  deepest  and  truest?  It  means 
that  the  momentary  intoxication  of  passion  is  justified  to  reason 
by  its  place  in  the  eternal  order  of  the  universe.  Let  us  consider 
this  for  a  moment.  The  moral  law  is  a  principle  of  self-realiza- 
tion. Its  imperious  dictate,  the  categorical  imperative  of  duty, 
arises  from  the  relation  of  reason  to  itself,  as  its  own  end.  Ethical 
action  is  the  achievement  by  the  self-conscious  individual  of  the 
true  purpose  of  his  being,  the  bringing  his  will  into  harmony 
with  that  Universal  Reason  of  which  the  moral  law  is  the  ex- 
pression. It  was  to  the  moral  law — a  part  of  that  law  of  nature 
which  is  the  ideal  pattern,  ever  to  be  kept  before  us — that  the 
divine  founder  of  Christianity  appealed  when  he  formulated  his 
doctrine  of  marriage.  The  Mosaic  legislation  witnessed  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  nuptial  bond.  But  imperfectly.  Not  on  every 
light  occasion,  on  every  frivolous  pretext,  did  the  Hebrew  prophet 
allow  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife.  No.  There  must  be  a  public 
process ;  there  must  be  recourse  to  legal  ministers,  presumably 
wise  and  prudent  men,  who,  before  drawing  up  the  instrument 
necessary  for  the  separation,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
counsel  reconciliation.  But  Christ  recurs  to  the  divine  original, 
to  the  ideal  pattern  of  the  institution,  "  from  the  beginning  "  in 
the  counsels  of  Eternal  Eeason,  "a  man  shall  cleave  to  his  wife/' 
"  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  So  close  a  union  is  "  for  better, 
for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,"  till  death  dissolves  it.  And  we 
may  here  note,  in  passing,  that  as  animated  existence  advances  in 
the  scale  of  being,  it  tends  instinctively  to  this  life-long  union,  the 
only  considerable  exception  among  the  higher  vertebrates — an 
exception  which  admits  of  explanation — being  afforded  by  dogs. 
Such  is  the  ideal  which  the  august  jurisprudence  of  Rome  has 
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enshrined  for  us  in  the  Digest:  "Nuptim  sunt  conjuntio  maris  et 
femince,  et  consortium  omnis  vitce;  dirini  et  humani  juris  communi- 
cation That,  as  the  great  jurisconsult  discerned,  was  the  true 
norm  of  marriage,  however  void  in  practice  the  license  of  his 
age  might  make  it. 

Nothing  short  of  this  norm,  of  this  ideal,  is  adequate.  And 
only  where  it  is  recognized  is  the  position  of  woman  established 
on  the  true  ethical  basis.  Feeble,  loving,  dependent,  without 
this  bulwark  of  indissolubility,  this  consortium  omnis  vitce,  she  is 
ill  assured  against  the  vacillations  of  man's  changing  fancy,  the 
caprices  of  his  lawless  appetite.  And,  upon  her  position  depends 
the  family,  depends  society,  depends  civilization,  in  all  that  gives 
it  moral  dignity  and  worth.  Let  me,  in  this  connection,  quote 
some  words  of  Michelet,  the  force  and  beauty  of  which  would 
vanish  in  translation : 

"  La  femme  est  danstoute  I'histoire  V element  de  fixite.  Le  bon  sens 
dit  assez  pourquoi.  Non-seulement  parce  qu'elle  est  mere,  qu'elle  est  le 
foyer,  la  maison,  mats  parce  qu'elle  met  dans  I' association  une  mise  dis- 
proportionnee,  enorme,  en  comparison  de  celle  de  I'homme.  Elle  s'y  met 
toute  et  sans  retour.  La  plus  simple  comprend  bien  que  tout  changement 
est  eontre  elle;  qxCen  changeant  elle  baisse  tres  vite;  que  du  premier 
homme  au  second,  elle  perd  dejd  cent  pour  cent.  Et  qiCest-ce  done  an 
troisieme  ?  que  sera-ce  au  dixieme  ?  Mlas ! " 

Shall  I  be  told  this  is  the  language  of  poetry?  I  might  well 
reply,  with  Plato,  that  poetry  comes  nearest  to  vital  truth.  I 
will,  however,  cite  another  witness,  who  is  by  no  means  open  to 
the  reproach  of  sentiment.  The  following  are  the  remarks  of 
Hume,  the  least  emotional  of  philosophers : 

"  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  drawing  the  marriage  knot  .  .  .  the  closest 
possible.  The  amity  between  persons,  where  it  is  solid  and  sincere,  will 
rather  gain  by  it;  and  where  it  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  that  is  the  best 
expedient  for  fixing  it.  How  many  frivolous  quarrels  and  disgusts  are  there 
which  people  of  common  prudence  endeavor  to  forget  when  they  lie  under 
the  necessity  of  passing  their  lives  together,  but  which  would  soon  be  in- 
flamed into  the  most  deadly  hatred  were  they  pursued  to  the  utmost  under 
the  prospect  of  an  easy  separation!  "We  must  consider  that  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  to  unite  two  persons  so  closely  in  all  their  interests  and 
concerns,  as  man  and  wife,  without  rendering  the  union  entire  and  total. 
The  least  prospect  of  separate  interest  must  be  the  source  of  endless  quar- 
rels and  suspicions.     The  wife,  not  secure  of  her  establishment,  will  still 
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be  driving  some  separate  end  or  project;  and  tin-  husband's  selfishness,  be- 
ing- accompanied  with  more  power,  may  be  still  more  dangerous." 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  has  been  presented  in  a  dozen 
words  by  one  whom  I  must  account,  not  only  the  greatest  artist 
in  romantic  fiction,  but  the  profoundest  master  of  the  social 
sciences  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  "Nothing  more  con- 
clusively proves  the  necessity  of  marriage,"  Balzac  observes, 
"  than  the  instability  of  passion."  And  his  conception  of  mar- 
riage was  that  for  which  I  am  contending — a  life-long,  indissolu- 
ble union. 

So  much  must  suffice  concerning  this  most  momentous  ques- 
tion of  the  ethics  of  marriage.  Shall  I  be  told  that  it  is  a  hard 
saying — that  the  ideal  is  too  perfect?  But  perfection  is  the 
supreme  law  of  ethics,  as  of  aesthetics.  It  baffles?  Yes;  but  it 
inspires  also.  It  is  always  unattainable?  True;  but  we  may 
indefinitely  approximate  to  it.  He  who  said,  "Be  ye  perfect," 
knew  what  was  in  man.  Men  will  live  and  die  for  perfection. 
For  mediocrity  they  will  neither  live  nor  die.  The  idea  of  per- 
fection is  the  source  of  all  greatness  in  private  life,  no  less  than 
in  the  public  order;  in  "the  daily  round,  the  common  task,"  no 
less  than  in  art  and  poetry  and  philosophy.  Let  the  perfect  ideal 
of  indissoluble  marriage  be  once  definitively  rejected  by  the  world, 
and  human  society  will  inevitably  fall  back  to  that  wallowing 
in  the  mire  from  which  the  church  rescued  it.  And  in  whatever 
degree  you  tamper  with  this  ideal  and  derogate  from  its  strict- 
ness, in  that  degree  do  you  demoralize  woman.  Yes,  and  man 
too ;  for  assuredly  he  speedily  sinks  to  her  level — xaxr^  ywaixos 
avdpa  yveffdai  xaxdv.  The  moral  tone  of  society,  I  say,  depends 
upon  the  chastity  of  woman.  And  the  chastity  of  woman  de- 
pends upon  the  absolute  character  of  marriage.  But  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  philosophy  of  relativity  seeks  to  banish  the  abso- 
lute. It  degrades  the  indissoluble  state  of  matrimony  to  a  mere 
dissoluble  contract,  to  a  mere  regulation  of  social  policy,  to  a 
mere  material  fact,  governed  by  the  animal,  not  the  rational, 
nature. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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Thirty  years  ago  or  more,  in  company  with  John  Bright, 
the  writer  signed  Mill's  petition  to  the  British  Parliament  in 
favor  of  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women.  Both  John 
Bright  and  he  were  led  to  this  by  their  general  prepossession  in 
favor  of  any  extension  of  hnman  rights,  combined  with  their 
respect  for  Mill.  Both  of  them  afterward  changed  their  minds, 
and  Bright  became  the  most  powerful  opponent  of  female  suffrage. 
The  writer  was  led  to  revise  his  opinion  by  finding  that  those 
women  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  the  best  representatives 
of  their  sex  among  his  acquaintance,  were  by  no  means  in  favor  of 
the  change.  A  protest  from  some  of  the  foremost  women  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  recently  appeared,  confirms  his  impression,  and 
at  the  same  time  relieves  a  male  writer  of  the  fear  that  he  may  be 
actuated  by  selfishness  of  sex  in  arguing  against  a  female  claim. 

The  agitation  went  on.  Non-political  franchises  were  granted 
to  women.  At  one  time  they  seemed  on  the  point  of  grasping 
the  political  franchise,  but  then  again  the  hope  receded,  and  not- 
withstanding the  tendency  of  the  demagogic  system,  which  is 
always  to  concession,  because  the  politician  fears  to  make  an 
enemy  of  the  coming  vote,  the  balance  seemed  to  incline  against 
them ;  when  the  other  day  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  not  a  few  among  his  followers, 
suddenly  declared  in  favor  of  female  suffrage.  It  has  been  said 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  with  not  less  truth  than  wit,  that  he  saute 
pour  mieux  reculer.  He  is  very  apt  to  rush  impetuously  into 
positions  from  which  he  afterward  finds  it  better  to  retire.  On 
the  occasion  when  he  was  hurried  into  this  particular  leap  he 
was  addressing  an  assembly  of  Primrose  Dames,  that  is,  female 
canvassers  of  the  Conservative  Party,  who  are  supposed,  by 
bringing  their  personal  influence  and  fascinations  to  bear  on  the 
lower  class  of  voters,  to  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  party 
in  the  elections ;   and  it  may  be  surmised  that  his  gallantry  had 
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not  less  to  do  than  his  statesmanship  with  the  impulse  to  which 
he  gave  way. 

Not  that  female  suffrage  is  out  of  the  line  of  Tory  polic\ 
Tory  policy  is  now  understood  by  a  portion  of  the  Tory  Party. 
The  strategy  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  practiced  and  with  which 
ne  inoculated  a  section  of  his  followers,  was  that  which,  instead 
of  resisting  the  democratic  extension  of  the  suffrage,  seeks  to 
outbid  and  outflank  it,  by  enfranchising  classes  over  which  it  is 
supposed  the  Crown,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  church  will  be  able 
to  exercise  a  special  influence.  This  is  Tory  democracy,  and 
akin  to  it  is  Tory  acceptance  of  female  suffrage.  Lord  Beacons- 
Held  himself  was  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  measure,  though 
he  never  made  it  a  plank  in  his  platform,  fearing  probably  that 
the  bulk  of  his  party  was  not  educated  up  to  the  mark.  It  was 
his  belief,  and  is  the  belief  of  many  Tories,  that  the  women,  under 
clerical  or  sentimental  influences,  would  vote  on  the  Tory  side, 
and,  especially,  that  their  religious  and  ritualistic  feeling  would 
lead  them  to  uphold  the  established  church.  Whether  this  be- 
lief would  in  the  long  run  prove  well  founded,  may  be  doubted, 
since  in  the  bosom  of  the  female  politician  Conservative  senti- 
ment would  have  a  potent  rival  in  revolutionary  excitement,  and 
while  the  Conservative  women  would  be  inclined  to  stay  at  home, 
the  revolutionary  women  would  always  go  to  the  poll.  Such, 
however,  is  the  game.  It  is  the  game  of  the  Tory  leader  in  Can- 
ada as  well  as  in  England.  The  Canadian  Tory  leader  gives  votes 
to  the  Indians  because  the  Indian  will  follow  the  meal-bag;  and 
he  tries  to  give  votes  to  the  women  because  he  thinks  that  the  sex 
is  Tory  by  nature,  though  in  the  last  move  he  has  hitherto  not 
been  able  to  carry  the  body  of  his  followers  with  him.  No  great 
compliment  is  paid  to  woman  by  thus  using  her  for  the  purposes 
of  party  tactics. 

Lord  Salisbury  guarded  his  avowal  by  saying  that  he  spoke 
for  himself  alone.  But  a  leader  of  a  party  and  a  prime  minister 
cannot  speak  for  himself  alone.  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  whoever  may 
be  leader  of  the  opposition,  seeing  Lord  Salisbury  bidding  for 
the  women's  vote,  is  sure  to  bid  against  him,  whatever  his  own 
convictions  may  hitherto  have  been.  The  demagogic  system  is  a 
perpetual  Dutch  auction,  the  last  bid  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
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foresee.  Some  are  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  America  will 
have  rest  when  a  blaek  woman  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
United  States ;  but  are  they  sure  that  when  the  barriers  of  sex 
and  color  have  been  broken  through,  a  demogogic  crusade  will 
not  commence  against  the  limit  of  age?  I  have  heard  an  English 
Kadical  say  that  "  a  vote  is  the  right  of  every  sentient  being." 

At  present  the  franchise  is  sought  in  Great  Britain  only  for 
unmarried  women  and  widows.  But  evidently  the  movement 
will  not  stop  there.  It  cannot  logically  or  justly  stop  there.  If 
the  special  interests  of  women  and  the  home  are  to  be  repre- 
sented, it  is  preposterous  to  exclude  all  those  women  who  are 
actively  discharging  the  proper  functions  of  their  sex,  and  all 
women  who  have  a  home.  Nor  is  it  intended  that  the  movement 
should  stop  at  spinster  and  widow  franchise.  Spinster  and  widow 
franchise  is  merely  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  if  indeed,  consid- 
ering that  the  claim  of  spinsters  is  less  than  that  of  married 
women,  it  may  not  rather  be  called  the  thick  end.  The  aboli- 
tion of  subordination  in  the  family,  of  the  authority,  usurped  or 
obsolete  as  Kadicals  deem  it,  of  its  head,  and  of  everything  that 
tends  to  merge  the  civil  personality  of  the  wife  in  that  of  the 
husband,  is  the  prime  object  at  least  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
party,  which  would  be  achieved  if  man  and  wife  could  be  seen 
fighting  against  each  other  at  elections. 

Since  England  has  got  loose  from  her  old  political  moorings, 
and  under  the  name  and  forms  of  a  monarchy  turned  herself  into 
the  most  unbridled  of  democracies,  America  has  become  the 
more  conservative  country  of  the  two,  and  we  seem  farther  from 
a  great  revolution  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes  on  this  side 
of  the  water  than  they  are  on  the  other.  Something  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that,  suffrage  here  being  universal,  and  there  being  no 
proposal  to  limit  the  franchise  to  unmarried  women,  the  change 
presents  itself  at  once  in  its  full  magnitude.  But  more  is  due  to 
the  conservative  instincts  of  the  "territorial  democracy,"  and  to 
the  superior  robustness  of  republicans  who  have  had  a  long 
tenure  of  political  power.  The  American  citizen,  satisfied  of  his 
right,  is  not  infected  with  that  feeble  facility  of  abdication  which 
takes  possession  of  the  soul  of  tottering  privilege  and  makes  it 
yield  at  once  to  every  clamorous  demand.     A  great  safeguard  is 
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furnished  by  the  necessity  of  submitting  all  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  the  popular  vote.  The  people  are  not  trembling  for 
their  re-election ;  they  are  not  afraid  of  making  an  enemy  in  ad- 
vance of  any  possible  "  vote  "  of  the  future;  nor  can  they  be  per- 
sonally interviewed,  wheedled,  and  bullied  as  the  members  of  a 
legislature  are. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  however,  a  committee  of  the 
Senate,  of  which  Mr.  Blair  was  chairman,  reported  favorably  the 
resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment  enacting  that  "the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex."  The  resolution  assumes  the  existence  of  a  right,  thereby 
begging  the  whole  question,  as  the  committee  seem  partly  aware. 
If  there  is  a  right,  the  denial  or  abridgment  of  it  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  wrong. 

According  to  one  theory,  the  right  has  already  been  recog- 
nized by  the  fourteenth  constitutional  amendment;  but,  as  the 
committee  say,  "  the  great  misfortune  of  those  who  thus  believe 
is  that  the  Supreme  Court  holds  just  the  contrary  opinion."  For 
holding  the  contrary  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  has  had  vials  of 
wrath  poured  upon  it ;  but  surely  it  had  common  sense  upon  its 
side.  Nobody  could  imagine  that  the  nation,  in  passing  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  meant  to  introduce  woman  suffrage ;  and 
a  court  must  be  the  slave  of  verbal  technicalities  indeed,  if  it  can 
hold  that,  by  the  mere  use  of  an  unguarded  phrase,  a  community 
has  entrapped  itself  into  a  transfer  of  half  the  sovereign  power, 
and  a  revolution  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes  at  the  same 
time.  English  courts,  upon  an  analogous  appeal,  decided  in  the 
same  way,  though  in  England  the  appellants  were  able,  not  only 
to  show  that  the  words  of  the  law,  as  construed  by  them,  were 
in  their  favor,  but  to  cite  the  historical  precedent  of  queens  who 
in  the  Saxon  times  had  sat  in  the  Witenagemote. 

The  other  ground  on  which  the  claim  is  made,  and  which,  as 

the  committee  say,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  legal  ground,  is 

that  of  natural  right : 

"  The  suffrage  is  a  natural  right  inherent  in  all  who  are  capable  of  ex- 
ercising the  political  functions  of  citizenship;  that  is  to  say,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  becoming  component  parts  of  the  aggregate  body  of  sovereigns  in 
all  governments  which  are  republican  in  form." 
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To  this  the  reply  is  that  what  is  essential  to  the  republican  form 
of  government,  can  be  gathered  only  by  induction  from  a  survey 
of  such  republics  as  have  existed ;  and  that  of  all  the  republics 
which  have  existed,  not  one  has  given  a  share  of  the  sovereign 
power  or  a  part  in  government  to  women.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  theories  of  natural  right  to  the  possession  of  politi- 
cal power  had  been  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  political  philoso- 
phers of  the  last  century.  That  to  which,  and  to  which  alone, 
every  member  of  a  community,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child, 
whether  white  or  black,  whether  above  or  below  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  has  a  right,  is  good  government,  and  such  things  as 
are  necessary  or  conducive  to  it.  We  are  thus  thrown  back  on 
the  practical  question  whether  female  suffrage  is  necessary  or 
conducive  to  good  government.     Say  the  committee : 

"Jefferson  trembled  when  he  remembered  that  God  is  just.  Now 
woman,  our  equal,  asks  relief  from  her  greater  wrongs.  We  shall  refuse 
them  at  our  peril.  God  is  still  just.  Jefferson's  forebodings  were  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  terrible  retribution  which  descended  upon  the  people." 

All  this  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  and  equally  full- 
bodied  in  style,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  every  one  has 
the  same  right  to  a  share  in  the  government  which  he  or  she  has 
to  immunity  from  the  worst  kind  of  injustice;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  less  self-evident  to  the  ordinary  mind. 

"In  muscle,"  say  the  committee,  "woman  is  inferior  to  man; 
but  muscle  has  nothing  to  do  with  legislation  or  government.  In 
intellect  she  is  man's  equal ;  in  character  she  is  by  his  own  ad- 
mission his  superior,  and  constitutes  the  '  angelic  '  portion  of  hu- 
manity." Here,  as  throughout  the  report,  and  indeed  in  the 
whole  discussion,  the  amatory  somewhat  intrudes  upon  the  legis- 
lative. The  question,  however,  is  not  whether  the  intellectual 
gifts  of  woman  are  equal  in  value  to  those  of  man,  or  whether 
her  character  compared  with  his  is  angelic,  but  whether  her  un- 
derstanding and  character  are  as  well  fitted  as  his  for  the  special 
functions  of  politics  and  government.  Neither  the  intellect  of 
Newton  nor  the  character  of  John  Wesley  would  be  disparaged 
by  saying  that  they  were  not  well  fitted  to  command  a  fleet  or  to 
perform  a  surgical  operation.  If  government  requires  a  mascu- 
line understanding  or  temperament,  and  if  the  practical  character 
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by  which  political  questions  are  likely  to  be  best  settled  resides 
in  the  man,  whose  sphere  is  the  world,  rather  than  in  the  woman, 
whose  sphere  is  home,  that  is  a  reason  for  preferring  such  gov- 
ernment and  legislation,  quite  independent  of  any  invidious  com- 
parisons, whether  intellectual  or  moral.  Perfect  equality  may 
reign  between  two  beings  whose  spheres  are  different,  and  who 
are  the  complements,  not  the  competitors,  of  each  other. 

.Muscle,  the  committee  pass  over  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  But  the  fact  is  that  muscle  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Why  lias  the  male  sex  alone  made  the 
laws?  Because  law,  with  whatever  majesty  we  may  invest  it,  is 
will,  which,  to  give  it  effect,  must  be  backed  by  force;  and  the 
force  of  the  community  is  male.  As  Gail  Hamilton  quaintly  but 
forcibly  expressed  it,  "  every  ballot  is  a  bullet."  Muscle  is  the 
coarse  foundation  on  which  the  most  intellectual  and  august 
fabric  of  legislation  rests.  Divorce  the  law  from  the  force  of  the 
community,  and  the  law  will  become  ineffectual.  If  the  case  of 
queens  regnant  is  cited,  the  answer  is  that  a  queen  regnant  has 
the  public  force  at  her  back.  Suppose  the  women,  when  invested 
with  political  power,  were  to  make  the  laws  which  they  threaten 
to  make  in  their  own  interest  and  against  that  of  the  man,  would 
the  men  execute  the  law  against  themselves?  We  have  seen  ex- 
travagant proposals  for  increasing  the  severity  of  the  penal  code 
in  all  cases  of  offenses  against  women.  Suppose  any  such  pro- 
posal were  carried  by  the  female  vote,  would  the  men  obediently 
inflict  the  penalties  on  each  other?  That  the  tendency  of  a  state 
governed  by  women  would  be  to  arbitrary  and  sentimental  legis- 
lation, can  hardly  be  doubted.  Prohibitionism  in  its  most  ex- 
treme form  would  almost  certainly  carry  the  day.  Possibly 
legislation  against  tobacco  might  follow.  Would  men  obey, 
knowing  that  the  law  had  no  force  behind  it?  If  they  did  not, 
what  but  disregard  of  law  and  consequent  confusion  would  ensue? 

One  of  the  ladies  whose  evidence  was  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee, admits  that  in  the  days  of  force,  when  women  needed  the 
protection  of  man,  male  government  may  have  been  justifiable; 
but  these,  she  says,  are  days  of  piping  peace.  Days  of  piping 
pence,  when  there  are  millions  of  men  in  arms,  when  armaments 
are  being  increased  daily,  and  the  hammer  of  military  prepara- 
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tion  is  clanging  in  all  the  forges  of  war!  It  would  be  impossible 
to  allow  questions  of  peace  and  war  to  be  decided  by  the  women's 
vote.  The  women  of  France  some  years  ago  would  probably 
have  voted  a  war  for  the  support  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  The  women  of  England  might  have  voted  intervention 
in  favor  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  by  whose  heroism  their  hearts 
wore  greatly  moved.  In  both  cases  the  men  would  have  refused 
to  march  or  act,  and  government  would  have  succumbed. 

Power  to  elect  implies  power  of  being  elected.  Exclusion 
from  the  legislature  and  from  political  office,  would  be  a  griev- 
ance not  less  exasperating  than  the  present  exclusion  from  the 
polls.  In  England  the  leaders  of  the  movement  evidently  look 
forward  to  full  participation  in  public  life.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  here  lies  the  chief  motive  power  of  the  agitation. 
Yet  the  feelings  of  the  sexes  toward  each  other  must  have  greatly 
changed  before  women  can,  like  men,  be  held  strictly  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  official  duty  and  punished  for  the  breach 
of  it.  Even  to  criticise  them  as  men  are  criticised,  would  be 
offensive  to  sentiment.  We  saw  it  stated  that  lady  principals  of 
the  city  schools  in  New  York,  the  other  day,  protested  against 
the  reappointment  of  education  commissioners  of  their  own  sex, 
on  the  ground  of  the  noxious  immunity  from  criticism  which, 
through  the  gallantry  of  the  men,  female  commissioners  enjoyed. 

The  belief  that  women  will  impart  their  tenderness  and  purity 
to  politics  is  surely  somewhat  simple.  They  are  tender  and  pure 
because  their  sphere  has  hitherto  been  the  home,  which  is  the 
abode  of  tenderness  and  purity.  Thrown  into  the  arena  of  politi- 
cal strife,  the  "angels."  if  experience  may  be  trusted,  instead  of 
imparting  the  angelic  character  to  the  male  combatants,  would  be 
in  danger  of  losing  it  themselves.  In  the  desperate  party  conflict 
which  has  been  raging  in  England,  each  party  has  put  its  women 
in  requisition  as  canvassers  on  a  large  scale ;  and  we  are  misin- 
formed if  the  result  has  been  the  infusion  of  a  more  angelic  char- 
acter  into  the  fray.  '  "Corruption  of  the  male  suffrage,"  say  the 
committee,  "is  already  a  well-nigh  fatal  disease."  But  what 
assurance  have  they  that  women,  when  exposed  to  the  temptation, 
will  not  take  bribes?  What  assurance  have  they  that  in  regard 
to  appointments  to  office  women  will  be  especially  free  from  per- 
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sonal  influence,  or  more  rigorous  upholders  than  men  of  the 
principles  of  the  civil  service  act?  If  we  mistake  not,  the  most 
trenchant  attack  upon  the  principles  of  that  act,  and  the  most 
open  defense  of  public  favoritism  that  we  have  read,  was  from 
the  pen  of  a  woman. 

"  Enfranchise  women,"  says  the  report,  "or  this  republic  will 
steadily  advance  to  the  same  destruction,  the  same  ignoble  and 
tragic  catastrophe,  which  has  engulfed  the  male  republics  of  his- 
tory." This  seems  to  imply  a  new  reading  of  history,  according 
to  which  republics  have  owed  their  fall  to  their  masculine  char- 
acter. The  Greek  republics  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian monarchy,  their  surrender  to  which  was  assuredly  not  due 
to  excess  of  masculine  force.  The  Roman  republic  was  con- 
verted by  the  vast  extension  of  Roman  conquest  into  a  mili- 
tary empire.  The  city  republicanism  of  the  middle  ages  was 
crushed  by  the  great  monarchies.  The  short-lived  common- 
wealth of  England  owed  its  overthrow  to  causes  which  certainly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  sex.  The  Swiss  republic,  the  American 
republics,  the  French  republic  still  live,  so  do  several  con- 
stitutional monarchies,  including  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
which  are  republics  in  all  but  name.  It  is  true  that  these 
commonwealths,  though,  we  may  hope,  less  directly  threatened 
with  the  wrath  of  heaven  than  the  report  assumes  them  to  be, 
are  yet  not  free  from  peril ;  but  their  peril  apparently  lies  in  the 
passions,  the  giddiness,  the  anarchical  tendencies  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  would  hardly  be  averted  by  opening  another  flood- 
gate and  letting  in  all  at  once  the  full  tide  of  feminine  emotion. 

Of  female  government  we  have  no  experience  except  in  the 
cases  of  queens  regnant  and  female  viceroys.  Without  going 
through  a  tedious  list,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  is  not  among 
these  any  example  of  such  transcendent  beneficence  that  the  hope 
of  reproducing  it  can  warrant  us  in  risking  a  great  revolution. 
Queen  Victoria  is  cited  as  a  paragon  of  female  government. 
The  truth,  as  every  one  ought  to  know,  is  that  she  reigns  but 
does  not  govern.  As  wearer  of  the  crown  she  has  social  duties 
of  an  important  kind,  which  since  the  death  of  her  consort  have 
never  been  performed,  and  the  persistent  neglect  of  which,  in 
spite  of  faithful  advice  and  warnings,  have  in  the  case  of  Ireland 
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led  to  the  most  calamitous  results.  The  Queen's  life  and  merits 
have  been  domestic.  In  her  "Journal  "  there  are  two  references 
to  public  events,  one  to  the  Franco-German  and  the  other  to  the 
Egyptian  war.  In  the  first  the  writer  had  a  son-in-law,  in  the 
seccwid  she  had  a  son.  Should  the  time  ever  come,  as,  with  revo- 
lutionary forces  of  all  kinds  at  work,  is  conceivable,  when  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  country  to  adopt  a  policy 
involving  some  risk  to  the  Crown,  the  sex  of  the  sovereign  may 
prove  a  serious  misfortune,  since  it  is  impossible  to  give  counsels 
involving  any  risk  to  a  woman. 

It  does  not  follow,  as  the  committee  seem  to  assume,  because 
women  do  not  vote  or  take  a  direct  part  in  politics,  that  their  in- 
fluence on  government  and  legislation  will  be  lost.  It  is  already 
powerful,  and  nowhere  more  powerful  than  in  the  United  States. 
There  runs  through  all  these  arguments  and  denunciations  the 
fallacious  assumption  that  women  are  a  class  apart,  excluded 
from  the  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  other  classes.  But 
women  are  not  a  class;  they  are  a  sex,  identified  in  interest, 
bound  up  in  affection,  and  living  in  the  closest  communion  with 
the  voting  and  governing  sex,  the  character  of  which  as  mothers 
they  have  molded,  and  which  is  constantly  permeated  by  their 
ideas  and  sentiments.  The  ballot  is  not  the  only  suffrage  or  the 
only  scepter.  There  are  men  who,  from  the  special  nature  of 
their  occupations  or  from  indifference  to  party  struggles,  have 
hardly  cast  a  vote  in  their  lives,  and  who  }Tet  have  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  public  opinion.  Such  men  would  probably 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  transcendent  value  attached  to 
participation  in  active  politics  or  to  the  possession  of  a  vote. 
We  have  been  told  that  unless  women  vote  they  cannot  take  any 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and  even  that  they  cannot  read  history. 
Facts  show  that  they  can  do  both. 

If  women  were  really  a  class  without  votes,  their  class  inter- 
est might  suffer.  But  we  repeat,  and  it  is  the  very  gist  of  the 
matter,  that  they  are  not  a  class  but  a  sex.  What  special  inter- 
est of  women  can  be  named  which  is  in  danger  of  suffering  at 
the  hands  of  a  legislature  composed  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers?     What  grievance  is  there,  redress  of  which  has  been 

denied?     It  is  reasonable  to  ask  this  question  before  we  invoke 
35 
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a  revolution.  The  only  specific  grievance  within  the  power  of 
legislation  to  remedy,  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ladies  who  give 
evidence,  is  that  a  woman  is  tried,  it  may  be  for  infanticide,  by  a 
male  jury.  But  have  the  innocent  been  convicted,  or  does  any 
one  wish  the  guilty  to  escape?  It  surely  cannot  be  doubted  that 
male  juries  are  lenient  to  women.  It  is  not  the  woman  who  has 
difficulty  in  getting  justice  against  the  man,  but  the  man  who 
has  difficulty  in  getting  justice  against  the  woman.  Liberty  of 
divorce,  if  the  lack  of  it  was  once  a  subject  of  complaint,  has 
now  been  conceded  in  measure  so  abundant  that  the  statistics 
have  become  almost  appalling,  and  women  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  recoil.  The  separation  of  the  wife's  property  from  that 
of  the  husband  is  as  complete,  nay  as  jealous,  as  it  can  be,  short 
of  an  absolute  dissolution  of  the  domestic  partnership.  Almost 
every  sort  of  suffrage  except  the  political  has  been  conceded,  or 
is  in  process  of  concession.  Women  are  being  admitted  to  the 
professions,  even  to  that  of  law,  albeit  justice,  which  would  seem 
to  be  the  main  object,  is  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  ad- 
dresses of  female  counsel  to  male  juries,  unless  sex  can  be  alto- 
gether eliminated,  as  some  people  appear  to  think  that  it  may. 
Male  universities  are  thrown  open  to  women ;  and  if  the  propor- 
tion of  women  who  resort  to  them  is  small,  this  is  due  to  the  in- 
stinct of  parents  who  prefer  for  their  daughters  female  places  of 
education.  Woman  has  made  her  way  to  the  smoking  room  and 
has  mounted  the  bicycle.  She  began  to  adopt  male  attire,  and 
nothing  but  her  own  taste  stopped  her.  After  all,  Nature  has 
made  two  sexes.  Nobody  thinks  it  a  compliment  to  a  man  to  be 
called  effeminate ;  why  should  we  think  that  to  become  mascu- 
line is  the  highest  ideal  of  woman? 

The  complaint  has  been  made,  and  is  echoed  in  the  evidence 
appended  to  the  report,  that  women,  compared  with  men,  are  un- 
derpaid in  professions  and  trades.  Economic  relations  are  some- 
times a  good  deal  governed  by  custom,  and  it  would  be  rash  to 
affirm  that  upon  women  as  new-comers  in  certain  employments, 
custom  has  not  borne  hard.  But  in  employments  where  their 
position  is  established,  such  as  those  of  the  singer,  the  musician, 
the  novel-writer,  the  artist,  or  the  milliner,  women  are  not  under- 
paid.    Who  is  more  overpaid,  or,  if  managers  speak  the  truth, 
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more  rapacious,  than  a  prima  donna?  One  element  of  value  in 
labor  must  be  the  complete  devotion  of  the  laborer  to  the  em- 
ployment; and  a  woman,  unless  she  has  finally  renounced  mar- 
riage, cannot  be  completely  devoted  to  an  employment,  nor  is 
she  likely  to  rival  male  perfection  in  it.  In  truth,  female  labor 
which  takes  the  woman  away  from  her  home  and  from  her  natu- 
ral duties,  which  are  those  of  the  wife  and  mother,  is  a  sad,  and 
we  may  hope  a  transient,  necessity  of  our  present  stage  of  civili- 
zation. But,  at  all  events,  every  economist  and  every  person  of 
common  sense  knows  that  questions  of  wages  must  be  settled  by 
the  market,  and  not  by  the  legislature.  If  there  were  a  female 
legislature,  and  it  made  laws  requiring  men  to  give  for  woman's 
work  more  than  the  men  thought  it  worth,  men  would  resist  or 
evade  compliance;  and  again  law  and  government  would  fail. 
But  this  suggestion,  and  others  which  are  akin  to  it,  open  to  us 
a  vista  of  the  agitation  which  would  be  set  on  foot  when  the 
majority  of  the  holders  of  political  power  were  women,  and  poli- 
ticians had  begun  to  play  for  the  woman's  vote. 

The  report  proclaims  that  "  without  the  exercise  of  the  in- 
alienable natural  right  of  suffrage,  neither  life,  liberty,  nor  prop- 
erty can  be  secured."  To  the  ordinary  observer  it  appears  not 
only  that  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  American  women 
are  secure,  but  that  they  are  more  secure,  if  anything,  than  those 
of  the  men ;  and  that  the  attitude  of  men  in  the  United  States 
toward  women  is  rather  that  of  subjection  than  that  of  domina- 
tion. In  fact,  if  the  epithet  "slave,"  so  lavishly  used  by  every 
one  who  thinks  that  he  has  not  the  exact  amount  of  power  which 
he  ought  to  have,  is  to  be  seriously  applied  to  any  one  not  in 
actual  bondage,  it  will  hardly  be  to  a  woman,  who  is  being  main- 
tained, perhaps,  in  the  height  of  luxury,  by  her  husband's  labor, 
and  for  whose  comfort  and  convenience  special  arrangements  are 
made  wherever  she  goes.  "Actual  and  practical  slavery,"  which 
one  of  the  ladies  who  give  evidence  declares  to  be  the  condition 
of  woman  without  the  ballot,  has  certainly  in  the  case  of  the 
American  slave  disguised  itself  in  very  deceptive  forms.  "  No 
one,"  says  another  lady,  "has  denied  to  women  the  right  of 
burial,  and  in  that  one  sad  necessity  of  human  life  they  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  with  men."     Such  language  seems  to  mock 
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our  understandings.  Comparisons  of  the  condition  of  woman 
denied  the  suffrage  with  that  of  the  Negro  in  the  South,  have 
often  been  made,  and  in  this  report  we  are  told  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  women  from  a  convention 

"constituted  the  startling  revelation  of  a  real  subjection  of  woman  to 
man  world-wide  and  in  many  respects  as  complete  and  galling-,  when  an- 
alyzed and  duly  considered  by  its  victims,  as  that  of  the  Negro  to  his  mas- 
ter." 

The  Negro,  nevertheless,  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  change 
conditions.  Just  as  these  lines  are  being  written,  the  papers  give 
an  account  of  a  raid  made  upon  a  place  where  liquor  was  sold  by 
a  party  of  women  in  masks,  who  beat  the  proprietor  with  clubs. 
Several  such  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  women  have  been 
recorded ;  and  they  are  committed  apparently  not  only  with  im- 
punity but  with  general  approbation.  Resistance  to  them  ap- 
pears to  be  proscribed.  These  are  not  practices  in  which  the 
Negro  was  allowed  to  indulge  toward  his  master  before  emanci- 
pation, or  in  which  he  has  even  been  allowed  to  indulge  since. 
If  the  men  of  the  United  States  were  called  to  account  for  their 
treatment  of  the  women,  and  the  women  at  the  same  time  for  the 
performance  of  their  special  duty  to  the  race,  it  seems  doubtful, 
at  least  supposing  that  American  writers  on  these  subjects  tell 
the  truth,  whether  before  an  impartial  tribunal  judgment  would 
go  against  the  men. 

This  extreme  language  about  the  "slavery"  of  women  who 
are  not  in  possession  of  political  power,  has  its  origin  largely  in 
John  Stuart  Mill's  treatise  on  "  The  Subjection  of  Women,"  which 
has  become  the  manual  of  the  movement  and  has  set  its  tone. 
Without  disparagement  to  Mill's  general  powers  or  to  his  admir- 
able character,  it  may  be  said  that  on  this  particular  subject  of 
the  relations  between  the  sexes  he  was  influenced  in  his  writing 
by  the  disturbing  circumstances  of  his  own  life,  as  was  Milton 
on  the  same  subject,  though  in  a  directly  opposite  direction. 
His  disciples  assure  us  that  he  had  always  been  in  favor  of 
enfranchisement;  but  of  the  exceeding  bitterness  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  of  what  any  one  who  judges  by  the  visible  relations  of 
man  and  wife  to  each  other  will  deem  his  extreme  overstatement 
of  the  case  against  the  husband,  an  explanation  must  apparently 
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be  sought  in  the  fact  which  his  "Autobiography "  discloses. 
The  immense  expectations  of  improvement  in  government  from 
the  participation  of  women  which  he  had  formed,  may  in  like 
manner  be  traced  in  part  to  the  passionate  affection  which  had 
caused  him  to  see  a  genius  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  man,  in 
a  woman  whose  intellectual  gifts,  to  cooler  observers,  appeared 
not  to  be  extraordinarily  high. 

Surely  this  hideous  story  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  man 
to  woman  could  never  be  repeated  by  any  one  who  was  versed  in 
the  philosophy  or  imbued  with  the  charities  of  history.  Woman 
as  a  rule,  has  not  been  the  slave  or  the  toy  of  man,  but  his  wife, 
his  mother,  and  his  sister.  The  relation  between  the  sexes  has 
been  that  of  partnership  in  a  very  rough  and  imperfect  world, 
where  each  sex  has  had  its  share  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  special 
burdens,  and  of  special  immunities.  Man  has  had  to  do,  and  has 
still  to  do,  most  of  the  rough  and  dangerous  work ;  nor  does  any 
preacher  of  woman's  rights  propose  to  take  it  off  his  hands. 
Men  fought,  in  the  fighting  days,  for  their  wives  and  children  as 
well  as  for  themselves.  Woman  has  indeed  had  her  full  share 
of  pain  and  woe,  but  she  has  also  had  her  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions. The  relations  between  man  and  wife,  and  those  between 
the  sexes  generally,  have  varied  with  the  course  of  civilization. 
Freedom,  which  may  be  the  blessing  of  a  woman  now,  would  have 
been  her  curse  in  the  days  of  force,  and  would  be  her  curse  still 
in  countries,  like  Arabia  and  Afghanistan,  where  force  continues 
to  reign.  If  the  Indian  woman  has  had  to  carry  the  kit,  the  man 
has  had  for  days  together,  perhaps  fasting,  to  be  tracking  the 
deer.  The  grave  in  a  backwoods  burying  place,  where  a  pioneer 
and  his  wife  rest  together,  after  their  life's  struggle  with  the  wil- 
derness, is  not  a  bad  monument  of  the  general  history  of  the 
sexes.  The  union  of  those  two  people  may  not  have  been  un- 
checkered,  but  nobody  can  doubt  that  on  the  whole  they  have 
been  helps  and  comforts  to  each  other.  Man  has  too  often  been 
unkind  to  woman;  man  has  not  always  been  kind  to  man; 
woman  has  not  always  been  kind  to  woman ;  nor  has  woman 
always  been  kind  to  man.  The  unkindness  of  man  to  woman 
has  been  of  the  coarser  and  more  palpable ;  that  of  woman  to 
man  has  been  of  the  subtler  but  not  less  cruel  kind.     Of  the  ad- 
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vances  made  by  woman,  though  uninvested  with  political  power, 
in  position  and  influence,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Civilization 
has  begun  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  her  ascendancy,  and 
this  without  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  she  discharges  her 
special  duty  to  the  community. 

That  the  sex  has  its  privileges  in  America,  no  woman,  it  is 
presumed,  will  deny.  Do  the  woman's  rights  party  expect  to 
combine  the  prerogatives  of  both  sexes,  and  to  have  equality  and 
privilege  too?  For  a  time  perhaps  they  might,  while  the  ancient 
sentiment  lingered ;  but  the  total  change  of  relations  would  in 
the  end  bring  a  corresponding  change  of  feeling.  Chivalry  de- 
pends on  the  acknowledged  need  of  protection,  and  what  is  ac- 
corded to  a  gentle  helpmate  would  not  be  accorded  to  a  rival. 
Man  would  neither  be  inclined  nor  bound  to  treat  with  tender- 
ness and  forbearance  the  being  who  was  fighting  and  jostling 
him  in  all  his  walks  of  life,  wrangling  with  him  in  the  law  courts, 
wrestling  with  him  on  the  stump,  manceuvering  against  him  in 
elections,  haggling  against  him  in  Wall  Street,  and  perhaps  en- 
countering him  on  the  race  course  and  in  the  betting  ring.  But 
when  woman  has  lost  her  privilege,  what  will  she  be  but  a 
weaker  man? 

The  framers  of  this  report  say  nothing,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  political  enfranchisement  of  women  generally  say  very  little, 
about  the  probable  effect  of  the  change  upon  marriage  and  domes- 
tic relations.  In  truth,  the  enthusiasts  of  sexual  revolution  are 
usually  little  careful,  sometimes  they  are  even*  rather  contemptu- 
ous, in  their  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  case.  Mill,  whose 
union  with  his  wife  was  an  ardent  and  philosophic  friendship 
rather  than  an  ordinary  marriage,  says  comparatively  little  about 
children,  and  the  writer  has  noticed  the  same  omission  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  some  other  advocates  of  the  cause.  Yet 
surely  this  is  not  a  point  to  be  overlooked.  If  it  were  reasonable 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  two  things  which  are  different  in 
their  uses  and  each  of  which  is  indispensable  in  its  way,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Comtists,  who  prefer  the  family  to 
the  state.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  said  that  the  family  might 
rebuild  the  state,  while  the  state  could  never  rebuild  the  family. 
Is  the  double  life  produced  by  the  complete  union  of  a  married 
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pair  higher  and  better  than  the  single  life?  Is  wedded  affection 
the  greatest  source  of  our  virtue  and  of  our  happiness  on  earth? 
Are  the  permanence  of  marriage  and  the  order  of  the  household 
essential  to  the  formation  of  character  in  the  children?  Then 
we  ought  at  all  events  to  see  our  way  when  we  are  dealing  with 
these  things.  Hitherto  the  family  has  been  a  unit  before  the 
state ;  this  has  been  a  fundamental  law  of  our  social  organization, 
and  to  repeal  it  is  a  grave  step  and  one  certainly  fraught  with 
serious  consequences  for  good  or  evil.  In  the  abstract,  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  a  spiritual  or  moral  union  ought  to  survive 
any  estrangement  of  material  or  political  interest ;  but  to  assume 
that  it  will  survive,  is  unsafe.  The  foundation  of  man  is  in  the 
dust.  The  union  of  the  heart  is  rather  severely  tried  when  legis- 
lators decree  that  upon  a  woman's  dying  intestate  the  whole  of 
her  property  shall  go,  not  to  her  husband,  who  may  be  left  in 
beggary,  but  to  a  distant  cousin ;  thus  abrogating  the  Christian 
principle  that  the  woman  shall  leave  her  father's  house  to  cleave 
to  her  husband,  and  proclaiming  that  her  remotest  cousin  is 
nearer  to  her  than  the  man  on  whose  breast  she  has  laid  her  head. 
But  would  it  survive  the  introduction  into  the  family  of  political 
strife?  Would  the  citizen  and  citizeness,  in  such  times,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  or  the  Civil  War, 
after  struggling  against  each  other  in  the  canvass  and  at  the 
polls,  sit  down  in  unimpaired  affection  by  the  hearth  and  present 
the  same  aspect  of  love  and  united  authority  to  their  children? 
Beautiful  pictures  no  doubt  are  drawn  of  such  harmonious  con- 
flicts ;  but  are  they  not  mere  pictures ;  are  they  true  at  most  with 
regard  to  any  but  exceptional  characters  and  quiet  times?  We 
shall  of  course  have  female  planks  in  every  platform,  women  at 
all  the  conventions,  and  the  demagogue  in  the  family.  A  man 
when  he  marries  takes  on  him  the  heavy  burden  of  maintaining 
a  wife  and  family ;  he  expects  as  his  reward  a  loving  partner  and 
a  happy  home.  Make  marriage  too  onerous  and  unattractive  to 
man,  whether  in  regard  to  property  or  in  regard  to  the  civil 
status  of  the  pair,  and  what  will  follow?  License  which  the  leg- 
islator will  be  powerless  to  repress,  unless  he  can  eradicate  or 
subdue  the  mightiest  of  all  human  passions,  as  some  seem  to 
think  that  they  can.  In  a  reign  of  license,  what  would  be,  what 
has  been,  the  condition  of  woman? 
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The  report  ends  by  saying  that  men  can  have  no  motive  for 
refusing  the  suffrage  to  women  but  the  selfish  one  of  unwilling- 
ness to  part  with  half  of  the  sovereign  power.  Selfishness  in 
this  matter  would  undoubtedly  be  not  only  wickedness  but  folly. 
What  is  good  for  woman,  is  good  in  the  same  measure  for  man, 
and  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  withheld.  One  lady  in  her 
evidence  warns  Congress,  if  it  will  not  give  way,  that  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  woman  can  be  used  for  evil  as  well  as  good,  and 
threatens  in  America  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  the  French 
Commune.  More  terrible  even  than  this  menace  is  the  fear  of 
doing  an  injury  to  man's  partner,  and  thereby  a  deeper  injury  to 
man  himself.  But  the  change  ought  to  be  proved  good.  Before 
man  hands  over  the  government  to  woman,  he  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied that  he  cannot  do  what  is  right  himself.  In  an  age  of 
"  flabby  "  sentiment  and  servile  worship  of  change,  we  have  had 
enough  of  weak  and  precipitate  abdications.  To  one  of  them 
we  owe  the  catastrophe  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  deluge 
of  calamity  which  has  followed.  To  man,  as  he  alone  could  en- 
force the  law,  the  sovereign  power  came  naturally  and  righteously. 
Let  him  see  whether  he  cannot  make  a  just  use  of  it,  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  wife  and  children  as  well  as  in  his  own,  before  he 
sends  in  his  resignation. 

Goldwin  Smith. 
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After  the  head  of  Charles  I.  had  been  cut  off,  and  James 
IT.  had  been  dethroned,  the  English  people  fancied  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  had  been  firmly  established.  Never 
were  they  more  mistaken.  Liberty  had  been  achieved;  their 
goods  and  their  persons  were  secure ;  but  they  had  no  more  part 
in  the  government  of  the  country  than  the  beasts  of  its  fields. 
The  executive  arid  legislative  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  history  of  the  Georges  is  the  history  of  rival 
gangs  of  aristocrats  struggling  for  place  and  power.  It  was  no 
idle  boast  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  oligarchical  families,  that  if 
only  half  a  dozen  of  the  chiefs  of  these  families  could  agree,  they 
would  be  absolute  masters  of  the  realm.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury the  people  submitted  to  this  regime.  At  length  they  awoke 
to  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  reform  act  of  1832.  Grudgingly  and  regretfully 
the  oligarchs  succumbed,  and  a  peaceful  revolution  took  place, 
because,  had  they  not  yielded,  a  bloody  revolution  would  have 
been  the  result. 

The  reform  act  of  1832  was  a  very  incomplete  measure. 
The  aristocratic  element  was  still  supreme,  but  it  was  tem- 
pered with  the  element  of  wealth.  The  executive  remained 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  main 
the  legislature  continued  to  be  aristocratic  in  its  composition. 
Rotten  boroughs  were  swept  away,  but  small  and  insignificant 
boroughs  still  sent  members  to  Parliament.  These  were  mostly 
corrupt.  Even  in  large  constituencies,  the  cost  of  election  was  so 
great  that  only  very  rich  men  could  come  forward  as  candidates 
with  any  chance  of  success.  Voting  was  open.  In  the  rural  con- 
stituencies, the  farmers,  who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  electo- 
rate, voted  submissively  for  the  nominees  of  their  landlords.  In 
the  towns,  the  choice  of  representatives  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
shopkeepers.     Their  Liberalism,  when  they  were  Liberal,  was  a 
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narrow  one,  and  hinged  upon  the  interests  of  their  class  rather 
than  upon  those  of  the  community.  The  mass  of  the  people  were 
unrepresented.  They  were  regarded  with  distrust  and  dislike  by 
those  who  had  the  franchise.  Occasionally  a  Radical  managed  to 
get  into  Parliament,  but  he  was  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
electors  to  be  as  dangerous  and  as  pernicious  a  creature  as  a  mad 
dog.  The  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  baneful  to 
Radicalism.  A  Radical  member  either  wTas  isolated,  or  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  surrounding  influences.  The  aristocracy  had 
taken  the  middle  classes  into  partnership,  but  the  middle  classes 
were  sleeping  partners.  Liberal  measures  were  occasionally 
passed,  but  in  almost  every  case  they  were  compromises. 

Education,  however,  spread,  and  the  ballot  act  enabled  the  elec- 
tors to  vote  independently.  The  people  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  the  door  was  opened  to  them  by  the  reform  acts  of  1866 
and  1885.  The  short  Parliament  of  1885,  elected  under  the 
electoral  law  of  that  year,  was  the  most  democratic  Parliament 
that  ever  sat.     The  present  position  of  parties  is  the  result. 

The  Tories  are  now  in  power ;  but  they  attained  power  by 
a  side  issue,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  had 
heretofore  called  themselves  Liberals  uniting  with  them  upon 
this  side  issue.  So  convinced,  however,  are  they  that  Toryism 
in  its  old  form  has  ceased  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  that  they  are 
almost  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Tory.  They  term  themselves 
either  Tory  Democrats  or  Liberal  Conservatives,  and  they  never 
lose  an  opportunity  to  explain  that  they  are  in  reality  even  more 
Liberal  than  their  opponents.  What  they  are  pleased  to  term 
their  principles,  are  unchanged ;  but  they  seek  to  attain  their 
ends  by  concealing  them.  Lord  Salisbury  is  an  aristocrat  to 
the  back  bone.  He  regards  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  neces- 
sary evil.  Among  his  lieutenants  there  is  no  man  whom  even 
flattery  could  call  a  statesman.  One  or  two  of  them  are  fairly 
able  administrators,  but  most  of  them  are  aristocrats  who  would 
find  it  difficult  to  earn  a  living,  if  without  prestige  or  protection 
they  were  to  endeavor  to  maintain  themselves  as  clerks  in  a 
commercial  establishment.  These  flies  in  amber  have  all  the 
prejudices  of  their  Tory  predecessors,  but  they  are  greedy  and 
needy.     They  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  spoils  of 
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office;  and  there  is  no  baseness  that  they  would  not  commit,  no 
principle  that  they  would  not  recant,  no  policy  that  they  would 
not  adopt,  in  order  to  retain  their  hold  on  these  spoils.  As 
for  the  Tory  ruck  in  Parliament,  they  have  prejudices  but 
they  have  no  opinions.  A  more  contemptible  set  of  men  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  They  seldom  either  take  part  in 
debates,  or  listen  to  discussions;  they  hang  about  in  the  library, 
in  the  tea  room,  and  in  the  smoking  room  of  St.  Stephen's. 
When  a  division  is  about  to  take  place,  they  crowd  into  the 
House,  and  they  are  directed  by  their  whips  to  the  government 
lobby,  into  which  they  flock  with  the  docility  and  stupidity  of 
sheep.  Occasionally  the  Tory  government  brings  in  and  passes 
what  it  calls  a  Liberal  bill.  This  bill  has,  it  is  true,  a  Liberal 
label ;  but  it  is  to  a  great  extent  a  sham.  The  contents  do  not 
come  up  to  the  label.  The  Liberal  principle  upon  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  based,  is  so  fined  down  that  very  little  of  it  re- 
mains. This  is  due  rather  to  the  supporters  of  the  government 
outside  Parliament,  than  to  any  scruples  of  its  members  or  of 
its  followers  in  Parliament.  These  supporters  are  landlords, 
publicans,  clergy— all  who  have  some  pernicious  privilege  to  de- 
fend, and  all  who  fancy  that  they  will  better  their  social  position 
by  siding  with  the  party  to  which  they  consider  the  "  gentlemen 
of  England  "  to  belong.  Between  the  Scylla  of  privilege  and  the 
Charybdis  of  popularity,  the  government  has,  in  truth,  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  steer  their  ship  without  wrecking  it.  They  cannot 
reconcile  what  is  irreconcilable. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  to  grant  home  rule  to  Ireland  has 
been  a  godsend  to  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  really  be- 
lieve the  nonsense  that  they  talk  about  the  home  rule  being 
likely  to  disrupt  and  destroy  the  empire.  More  probable  is  it 
that  they  use  the  question  as  a  breakwater  which  may  protect 
them,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  incoming  flood  of  democracy. 

But  it  would  not  be  correct  to  suppose  that  Toryism  is  an 
extinct  force.  Money  is  an  element  of  success  at  elections,  and 
most  rich  men  are  Tories.  Their  money  is  spent  lavishly  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  Every  squire,  every  clergy- 
man of  the  established  church,  every  pothouse-keeper,  every 
tradesman  who  owns  a  villa,  every  being  to  whom  Heaven  has 
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given  the  soul  of  a  flunky,  is  a  Tory  agent.  The  organization 
of  the  party  is  perfect.  In  country  districts,  the  farmers  are  on 
the  Tory  side,  because  they  are  jealous  of  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers; and  no  effort  is  spared  to  induce  these  laborers  to  believe 
that  the  ballot  is  not  really  secret,  but  that  squire,  parson,  and 
farmer  will  know  how  each  man  in  their  neighborhood  has  voted. 
Where  electors  cannot  be  bullied,  it  is  sought  to  corrupt  them 
with  "bread  and  circuses,"  as  in  Rome  of  old.  The  conception 
of  the  Primrose  League  was  a  veritable  stroke  of  genius.  This 
association  consists  of  "  knights  "  and  "  dames,"  the  former  play- 
ing a  subordinate  part  to  the  latter.  In  almost  every  town  or 
district  throughout  the  kingdom  there  is  a  "habitation,"  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  league,  and  its  headquarters  are  in  London.  The 
"grand  council "  consists  of  duchesses,  countesses,  and  such  like. 
During  the  season  they  give  receptions  to  which  the  "ruling 
councilors "  of  each  provincial  habitation  are  invited.  These 
ruling  councilors  are  more  or  less  great  ladies  in  their  own 
locality,  and  each  one  on  her  return  home  invites  the  leaguers  of 
her  habitation  to  fetes.  Thus  each  member  of  the  league  finds 
herself  recognized  by  some  one  whom  she  regards  as  her  social 
superior.  The  shopkeeper's  wife  is  brought  into  social  contact 
with  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  a  villa,  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  a 
villa  with  the  squire's  wife,  the  squire's  wife  with  the  wife  of  the 
local  magnate,  and  the  wife  of  the  local  magnate  with  the  leader  of 
fashion  in  London.  In  order  to  capture  electors,  the  habitations 
give  entertainments,  to  which  the  poorer  classes  of  high  and  low 
degree  are  invited ;  and  the  dames,  like  the  apostles  of  old,  go  in- 
to the  highways  and  the  byways  to  bid  men  and  women  to  their 
feasts.  At  these  entertainments,  refreshments  are  provided  at  far 
below  their  real  cost,  the  youths  of  the  aristocracy  sing  comic' 
songs,  and  the  daughters  dance  and  play  on  the  banjo.  Self- 
respecting  persons  in  America  may  wonder  at  the  effect  of  all 
this  tomfoolery;  to  understand  it  they  must  have  resided  in  Eng- 
land sufficiently  long  to  have  realized  the  ingrained  snobbery  of 
so  many  English  men  and  English  women. 

But  the  Tories  have  not  a  majority  in  the  country.  Indeed, 
they  would  not  have  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
it  not  for  the  aid  of  those  who  are  termed  Liberal  Unionists. 
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When  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  his  Irish  home-rule  bill, 
in  1886,  a  considerable  number  of  Liberals  voted  against  the 
measure.  At  the  subsequent  election  manjr  of  them  were  again 
returned  to  Parliament.  These  gentlemen  sit  with  the  Liberals, 
but  they  invariably  vote  with  the  Tories.  Among  them  there 
are  only  two  men  of  mark — Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. The  former  was  for  long  the  leader  of  the  moderate  Liber- 
als, or,  as  we  term  them,  the  Whigs.  These  Whigs  are  very 
adroit  parliamentary  tacticians.  For  years  the}T  have  managed, 
although  a  minority  in  the  Liberal  Party,  to  dominate  its  councils. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1885,  they  discerned  that  they  could  do 
this  no  longer,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  of  home  rule  gave 
them  an  excuse  to  go  over  to  the  Tory  camp.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Liberal  L'monists  recognize  Lord  Hartinoton  as 
their  leader.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  Birmingham  town  coun- 
cilor, and  he  so  managed  matters  that  the  Town  Council  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  members  of  his  family  and  his  toad- 
ies. When  he  entered  Parliament,  he  fancied  that  he  would  take 
the  entire  country  by  storm.  He  is  a  fluent  speaker,  and  a  clever 
man  of  business.  In  order  to  attract  attention,  he  declared  him- 
self to  be  a  Eadical  of  the  Eadicals,  and  the  Radicals,  believ- 
ing in  his  sincerity,  adopted  him  as  their  exponent.  They  soon, 
however,  discovered  that  his  aims  were  personal,  and  that  he  was 
perpetually  seeking  to  oust  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  and  to  take  his  place.  As  they  declined  to 
gratify  his  personal  ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  "old  man," 
Mr.  Chamberlain  plotted  and  intrigued.  Finally,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone brought  forward  his  Irish  home-rule  bill,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  opportunity  to  desert  him.  His  anticipations  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Radicals  would  join  him,  wTere  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, as  was  his  subsequent  expectation  that  the  Liberal 
LTnionists  would  prefer  him  to  Lord  Hartington.  He  appears 
now  to  be  endeavoring  to  win  favor  with  the  Tories,  by  recant- 
ing one  after  another  his  former  opinions,  and  by  outdoing  his 
new  friends  in  vindicating  Irish  coercion.  They,  however,  dis- 
trust and  dislike  him ;  but  they  keep  him  tied  to  them  by  satisfy- 
ing his  social  cravings,  and  inviting  him  and  his  family  to  their 
London  entertainments  and  to  their  country  houses,  where  the 
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poor  man  is  as  much  "out  of  it"  as  a  Texas  cowboy  would  be 
in  a  club  of  New  York  dudes. 

The  Liberal  Unionists  have  no  future,  because  they  have  no 
following  in  the  country.  A  third  party  has  never  been  long- 
lived  in  England.  The  electors  know  but  two  pens,  and  into  one 
or  the  other  of  these  pens  they  arc  certain  to  gravitate.  The  Lib- 
eral Unionists  now  begin  to  perceive  their  isolation,  and  they 
are  suggesting  to  the  Tories  to  join  them  in  forming  a  "  National 
Party,"  although  what  the  distinction  may  be  between  this  new 
party  and  the  present  Tory  Party  they  do  not  condescend  to  ex- 
plain, for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  is  none. 

The  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
country,  is  united.  It  fully  recognizes  that  the  next  general 
election  must  turn  upon  Irish  home  rule,  and  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  as  the  legislator  who  is 
to  give  practical  effect  to  the  home-rule  principle.  This  princi- 
ple is  that  the  Irish  ought  to  be  allowed  to  settle  their  own  local 
affairs  as  they  best  please,  and  that  the  only  way  to  insure  this 
is  to  give  them  an  Irish  parliament  and  an  Irish  executive,  much 
on  the  model  of  the  State  Legislatures  and  executives  in  the 
United  States.  The  Tories  and  their  allies  are  continuously 
clamoring  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  "  show  his  hand."  This  he  wisely 
declines  to  do,  for  if  he  did  they  would  at  once  transfer  their 
criticisms,  which  now  are  leveled  against  the  principle  of  home 
rule,  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  mass  of  the  electors  have  ever  much  troubled 
themselves  about  details.  A  good  many  of  them  were  taken  by 
surprise  in  1886  at  the  proposal  to  grant  home  rule.  One  im- 
perial parliament  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  a  fetich  with 
them,  and  they  really  believed  that  the  empire  would  fall  to 
pieces  were  their  fetich  overturned.  At  present  they  have  had 
time  to  realize  the  idea,  and  they  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  British  Empire  might  possibly  survive  the  existence  of 
an  Irish  parliament.  They  would,  -undoubtedly,  prefer  the 
present  system ;  but  coercion,  as  practiced  by  Mr.  Balfour,  is  dis- 
tasteful to  them,  and,  if  they  must  choose  between  home  rule 
and  coercion,  they  prefer  the  former.  It  would,  however,  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  Irish  are  popular  in  England ;  they  are 
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the  reverse.  This  is  mainly  due  to  Irishmen  coming  over  here 
and  competing  with  Englishmen  for  labor.  Home  rule  is  far 
more  popular  in  those  parts  of  England  where  there  are  few 
Irish,  than  where  they  are  in  large  numbers.  If  there  were  an 
election  at  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  in  all  prob- 
ability secure  a  handsome  majority.  But  for  this  very  reason 
an  election  is  not  likely.  Our  Parliaments  are  elected  for  seven 
years,  and,  foolish  as  the  Tories  are  in  many  things,  they  are  not 
quite  so  silly  as  to  court  the  loss  of  place  by  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment one  day  before  they  are  by  law  obliged,  if  it  appears  to 
them  that  their  defeat  is  probable. 

But,  while  all  Liberals  are  true  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  to 
home  rule,  on  other  questions  they  are  not  quite  at  one.  "We 
have  the  official  Liberals,  who,  having  once  tasted  the  treasury 
corn,  are  most  anxious  to  get  their  muzzles  again  into  the  pub- 
lic manger.  That  they  should  do  this  they  regard  as  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  the  Liberal  Party.  They  are  beginning,  how- 
ever, to  perceive  that  the  Eadicals  are  in  the  ascendant  in  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  therefore  they  deem  it  wise  to  assume  Radi- 
calism, though  they  have  it  not.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  ca- 
pacity ;  some  are  mere  clerks  who  have  in  former  times  been 
pitchforked  into  high  office  by  a  whim  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  who 
consider  that  they  have  a  sort  of  vested  right  in  it,  to  be  resumed 
whenever  the  Liberal  Party  is  in  a  majority.  Probably  in  the 
United  States  there  are  many  such  official  limpets.  The  only 
two  men  among  these  official  Liberals  who  have  any  hold  on 
the  country,  are  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  most  conscientious  man.  He  is,  however,  more  of  a  lit- 
terateur than  a  practical  politician.  His  reasoning  is  mainly  a 
priori,  and  in  the  application  of  his  political  principles  he  appar- 
ently does  not  take  into  consideration  time  and  circumstances. 
He  entered  Parliament  late  in  life,  with  a  well-earned  reputation 
as  a  political  writer ;  and  when  he  speaks,  either  in  Parliament  or 
out  of  it,  he  is  a  little  too  much  of  the  man  of  letters.  But  he 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  Liberal  Party,  because  he  is  not 
only  honest  and  conscientious,  but  a  man  of  most  undoubted 
ability.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  ripened  with  the  times.  In 
days  gone  by  he  used  defiantly  to  boast  that  he  was  a  "Whig. 
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As  home  secretary  lie  was  a  Saul  to  the  Irish.  But  he  has 
now  got  salvation,  and   is  a  very  Paul,  breathing  fire  and  ven- 

nce  to  all  those  who  do  not  accept  the  Radical  creed,  or  who 
do  not  regard  the  denial  of  home  rule  to  Ireland  as  the  most 
wicked  of  crimes.  Both  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform  he 
is  a  most  effective  speaker;  and  he  is  a  still  better  debater  than 
he  is  a  speaker,  rarely  waging  a  defensive  war,  but  at  once  carry- 
ing the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  government  organs 
sneer  at  Mr.  Morley  as  a  visionary,  and  at  Sir  William  Harcourt  as 
a  political  Dugald  Dalgetty.  There  is  a  certain  substratum  of 
truth  in  both  these  definitions,  but  that  is  all.  Mr.  Morley  has  a 
pretty  clear  notion  of  what  he  wants,  but  he  is  not  sufficiently 
bold  in  using  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  achieve  it.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, like  Dugald  Dalgetty,  is  a  man  of  war,  and  he  is  perhaps 
a  little  versatile  in  his  convictions ;  but  when  he  has  taken  ser- 
vice, he  is  true  to  his  colors  and  a  tower  of  strength. 

The  constituencies  have  always  been  more  Radical  than 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  has  always  been  more  Radical  than 
the  executive.  This,  prior  to  the  last  two  reform  acts,  the  first 
of  which  gave  the  suffrage  to  the  artisans  in  towns,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  which  gave  the  suffrage  to  the  laborers  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  franchise  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  who  were  fond  of  professing  Lib- 
eral opinions,  but  who  had  no  strong  desire  to  see  effect  given  to 
them.  The  small  shopkeepers  in  the  towns  and  the  farmers  in 
the  country  districts,  were  proud  of  their  supposed  social  superi- 
ority to  those  engaged  in  manual  labor ;  while  they  at  once  dis- 
liked and  yet  were  inclined  to  toady  those  whom  they  have  for 
generations  regarded  as  their  social  superiors.  In  the  towns, 
most  of  the  shopkeepers  were  dissenters ;  and  when  all  the  reli- 
gious disqualifications  which  for  so  long  were  the  disgrace  of 
our  statute  book,  had  been  removed,  they  had  got  all  that  they 
really  wanted.  Now  that  artisans  and  agricultural  laborers  have 
votes,  most  of  these  shopkeepers  and  farmers  have  rallied  to  the 
Tories ;  for  they  like  to  fancy  that,  in  a  struggle  between  the 
classes  and  the  masses,  their  social  place  is  with  the  classes. 

The  artisans  are  frankly  Radical.  They  regard  most  of  our 
"  time-honored  "  institutions  as   relics  of   an  age  when  artisans 
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were  held  of  no  political  account,  and  at  barriers  reared  up 
against  them.  They  are  utterly  without  veneration  for  what  is 
old,  because  it  is  old ;  and  they  are  free  from  all  the  narrow  prej- 
udices of  the  upper  and  the  middle  classes,  because  they  take  a 
practical  business-like  view  of  things,  and. approach  everything 
without  any  foregone  conclusion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
are  many  Socialists  among  them.  Most  of  them  have  all  the 
self-reliance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  they  prefer  to  secure 
what  they  consider  as  their  rights  by  combination  among  them- 
selves, rather  than  by  invoking  the  aid  of  the  statute  book. 
They  detest  all  interference  in  European  politics ;  and  in  home 
politics  they  desire  the  abolition  of  all  privileges,  whether  politi- 
cal or  religious ;  economy  in  public  expenditure ;  and  such  a  re- 
vision of  the  incidence  of  taxation  as  will  insure  their  not  pay- 
ing more  than  their  proper  share  of  the  taxes.  Among  philan- 
thropists, social  legislation  is  now  the  cry,  and  many  crude 
schemes  are  put  forward  by  well-intentioned  men.  The  artisans 
are  not  very  fervent  admirers  of  these  schemes,  but  they  would 
perhaps  be  glad  were  some  plan  devised  to  enable  them  to  be 
better  housed.  Some  of  them  are  in  favor  of  a  bill  regulating 
the  hours  of  labor;  but  most  of  them  are  against  such  a  meas- 
ure, for,  as  they  justly  observe,  "  short  hours  may  very  possibly 
mean  short  wages."  They  have  no  prejudice  either  for  or 
against  the  hierarchy,  but  they  strongly  object  to  the  present 
excessive  expenditure  upon  this  institution.  To  any  future 
royal  grants  they  are  virulently  hostile.  Although  they  have 
their  faults,  they  most  unquestionably  are  politically  the  sound- 
est portion  of  the  community.  When  the  agricultural  laborers 
join  forces  with  them,  they  will  greatly  outnumber  the  classes, 
even  if  to  the  classes  are  to  be  added  all  those  idle  and  profligate 
ne'er-do-wells  who  are  open  to  cajolery  or  to  corruption. 

But  the  agricultural  laborers  have  not  yet  joined  them.  They 
have  been  cowed  by  long  centuries  of  serfdom.  For  long,  neither 
their  souls  nor  their  bodies  have  been  their  own,  and  they  fail  to 
realize  that  their  votes  are  their  own.  They  have  no  love  either 
for  the  squire,  for  the  parson,  or  for  the  farmer.  If  they  only 
dared,  they  would  gladly  shake  off  the  yoke  that  weighs  them 

down ;  but  they  do  not  dare.     Every  effort  has,  however,  been 
36 
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made  to  enlighten  them,  and  in  some  districts  with  considerable 
success.  Many  years  will  not  elapse  before  they  will  be  as  inde- 
pendent in  giving  effect  to  their  opinions  as  the  artisans.  Their 
main  desire  is  to  have  some  part  in  the  land  that  they  till.  Our  land 
laws  are  the  disgrace  and  opprobrium  of  the  nation.  They  tend 
to  throw  large  tracts  of  country  into  the  hands  of  favored  indivi- 
duals, and  they  render  it  almost  impossible  for  an  agricultural 
laborer  either  to  own  or  to  rent  even  half  an  acre.  Two  years 
ago,  an  act  was.  passed  empowering  the  local  authorities  to  buy 
land  and  to  let  it  in  small  plots ;  but  as  the  local  authorities  are 
the  squires  and  the  farmers,  and  the  act  is  not  obligatory,  it  has 
proved  a  dead  letter.  This  is  already  bitterly  resented  by  the 
agricultural  laborers,  who  have  all  the  earth-hunger  of  those  of 
their  class  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  reduction  of 
rents  caused  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  in  the  incomes  of  the  squirearchy,  have 
put  an  end  to  much  of  the  charity  that  used  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  our  landlords ;  and  this  has  gone  far  to  lessen  their  influence. 

From  the  above  resume  of  the  present  state  of  parties,  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  one  side  are  ranged  the  classes,  anxious  to  retain 
their  privileges,  and  yet  ready,  like  the  sailors  in  the  vessel  in 
which  Jonah  was  a  passenger,  to  throw  over  some  of  them  to  still 
the  tempest  that  they  fear  may  wreck  their  craft;  that  the  classes 
are  using  the  home-rule  question  to  stave  off  changes  nearer 
home,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  corrupt  and  cajole  all  over 
whom  they  can  hope  to  exercise  any  influence,  in  order  to  win 
elections  by  their  votes ;  and  that  on  the  other  side  are  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  nation,  men  long  disassociated  from  all  share  in 
its  government,  fairly  educated,  largely  intelligent,  and  so  strong 
in  numbers  that  they  could  carry  all  before  them  if  only  they 
would  act  together-. 

The  result  of  the  struggle  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Every 
year  we  shall  become  more  democratic.  The  monarchy,  shorn  of 
its  wasteful  and  expensive  tomfooleries,  will  continue.  The 
aristocracy,  as  political  leaders  and  as  hereditary  legislators, 
will  disappear.  The  established  church  will  be  deprived  of  its 
endowments,  which  will  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  education. 
Our  great  landlords  will,  by  the  effect  of  natural  laws,  be  im- 
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proved  off  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  occupier  of  land  will 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  become  its  owner.  Taxation  will  be 
apportioned  as  shoulders  are  best  able  to  bear  it.  Education 
will  be  free  and  its  scope  enlarged.  All  privileges  that  are  due 
to  the  law  will  be  swept  away.  The  social  lines  of  demarkation 
between  classes  will  be  less  sharply  denned.  Economy  will  re- 
place extravagance  in  our  public  departments.  Sinecures  and 
excessive  salaries  will  no  longer  exist.  Our  foreign  policy  will 
be  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States.  In  our  villages,  village 
councils  will  replace  the  rule  of  the  squire  and  of  the  parson. 
There  will  be  fewer  very  rich  men  in  the  land,  and  fewer  very 
poor  men.  Every  institution  that  conflicts  with  democracy  will 
vanish.  Ireland  will  have  her  own  parliament,  and  her  own  ex- 
ecutive, paramount  in  all  local  matters,  and  will  become  a  source 
of  strength,  and  no  longer  of  weakness,  to  the  empire.  This 
will  probably  be  followed  by  a  general  federalization  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  will  each  have, 
like  Ireland,  a  local  parliament,  and  an  imperial  senate  will  re- 
place our  present  Lords  and  Commons. 

Greatly  as  we  admire  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
we  deplore  the  excessive  influence  of  the  plutocracy  in  that 
country.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  prevent  an  aristocracy  of 
money  replacing  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  acres.  All  this  may 
be  a  pleasing  dream.  Its  realization  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  common  sense  vouchsafed  to  the  masses.  They  may  be 
led  astray  by  knaves,  fools,  and  political  quacks.  Who  knows? 
All  that  we  can  do,  whose  creed  is  democracy,  and  who  believe  in 
it  as  the  only  fitting  government  for  freemen,  is,  while  we  en- 
deavor to  secure  to  the  masses  the  reality  as  well  as  the  name  of 
power,  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  the  social  machine  is  too  del- 
icate and  too  complicated  to  be  rudely  handled,  and  that,  no 
matter  what  the  laws  and  the  form  of  government  may  be,  the 
days  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  are  not  likely  to  return,  but  that 
every  man's  destiny  is  of  his  own  making  and  dependent  upon 
himself,  and  that  any  nation's  destiny  is  dependent  upon  its  coun- 
cils being  the  outcome  of  common  sense. 

Henry  Labouchere. 
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On  a  lovely  summer  day,  some  years  ago,  while  seeking  in. 
the  Adirondacks  health,  pleasure,  and  the  recreation  that  I  sadly 
needed,  I  was  fishing  in  one  of  those  beautiful  little  lakes  which 
collectively  form  the  source  of  the  Hudson  Eiver.  The  warmth 
of  the  day,  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  the  clearness  of  the 
water  had  sent  the  trout  to  their  darkest  retreats ;  and  the  most 
attractive  of  flies,  artificial  or  natural,  failed  to  seduce  them 
within  range.  Forgetting  the  purpose  of  my  coming,  I  sat  idly 
watching  the  play  of  the  fins  of  a  few  noble  fish  caught  in  the 
early  morning,  and  preserved  alive  in  the  "crate,"  and  thinking 
over  the  work  of  those  most  successful  of  investigators,  Marey 
and  Pettigrew,  in  whose  books  I  had  only  lately  read,  with  un- 
usual interest,  the  accounts  of  their  remarkable  and  fruitful  re- 
searches on  the  methods  of  animal  locomotion  and  the  secrets  of 
animal  mechanism ;  when,  within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  I 
witnessed  some  of  the  most  wonderful  of  all  illustrations  of  that 
aerial  locomotion  which  they  had  so  intelligently  investigated- — 
illustrations  which  now,  a  dozen  years  later,  have  led  to  the 
writing  of  this  sketch. 

As  I  watched  the  graceful  undulations,  the  curiously  screw- 
like motions,  the  powerful  action  of  the  fins  and  tails  of  my  cap- 
tives, and  tried  to  obtain  some  exact  idea  of  their  relation  to 
the  work  of  propulsion,  a  little  body,  gleaming  like  animated 
opal,  darted  out  from  the  mass  of  overhanging  green  beside  me, 
and,  apparently  attracted  by  a  bunch  of  fresh  flowers  in  my  hat- 
band, flew  like  a  living  spectrum  from  side  to  side,  seeking  the 
source  of  the  floral  odors.  As  the  little  creature  hovered  for  a  mo- 
ment, hesitating,  over  the  spray,  there  came  a  rushing  sound  that 
startled  me  and  frightened  the  humming  bird  precipitately  to  his 
covert.  A  dark  mass  passed  like  a  flash  across  the  blue  overhead, 
and  was  instantly  lost  to  sight  in  the  further  wood.  It  was  a  "  bul- 
let hawk"  (falco  anatumt)  chasing  a  pigeon,  which  perhaps  es- 
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caped  it  in  the  concealment  of  the  thick  forest  beyond.  While  I 
looked  in  mingled  surprise  and  interest  at  these  evolutions  of  the 
aerial  navigators,  and  still  stared  into  the  sky,  I  caught  sight  of 
yet  another  and  no  less  astonishing  and  suggestive  illustration  of 
the  same  solution,  effected  ages  ago  by  Nature,  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  flight.  A  pair  of  great  bald-headed  eagles  were  winding 
their  steady  and  impressive  curves  up  into  the  midst  of  the  sum- 
mer clouds ;  sweeping  around  in  circles  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
diameter ;  ascending  the  invisible  staircase  with  outstretched  and 
motionless  wings ;  rising  continually  higher  and  higher,  until  at 
last  human  eye  could  no  longer  follow  them,  and  they  passed 
beyond  the  farthest  haze,  still  swinging  around  and  around,  as 
if  held  at  the  extremities  of  the  unseen  diameter,  and  in  the  in- 
visible circle,  by  connecting  cords  equally  invisible.  During  a 
half-hour  of  watching,  not  a  half-dozen  times  could  I  detect  the 
slightest  movement  of  their  powerful  pinions.  These  various 
and  singular  movements  of  as  various  and  interesting  creatures 
were  suggestive  of  some  very  curious  questions. 

Each  of  these  methods  of  movement — the  broad,  graceful 
swing  of  the  body  and  tail  of  the  fish;  the  hazy  glint  and  the 
hum  of  the  dwarf  bird's  wing ;  the  powerful  wing  beat  and  the 
tremendous  rush  of  the  hawk ;  the  silent,  mysterious,  steady,  spiral 
motion  of  the  eagles — were  all  but  modifications  of  one  common 
method  of  locomotion.  What  could  that  method  be?  What  is 
the  mechanism  of  those  wonderful  structures?  What  are  the 
principles  of  generation,  of  application,  and  of  utilization  of  the 
energies  produced  and  thus  singularly  employed?  Man  has  con- 
structed machines  that  outrun  the  fleetest  animals  which  move 
on  land,  that  swim  faster  than  any  fish,  that  excel  any  living 
creatures  in  size,  strength,  and  power;  why  may  he  not  aspire 
to  fly  faster  and  further,  to  carry  burdens,  and  to  cross  seas  and 
continents  more  easily  and  safely  than  carrier  pigeon,  or  than 
swan  or  wild  goose?  The  albatross  lives  in  the  air,  sports  amidst 
the  spume  and  the  wildest  waves  of  the  tempest,  circumnavigates 
the  globe  on  his  slender  wings ;  the  condor  soars  above  the  high- 
est peaks  of  the  Andes  and  traverses  thousands  of  miles  of 
mountain  and  forest;  the  stork  spends  his  summers  on  the 
Rhine,   his  winters   on   the  Nile;    must  their  master,   man,   be 
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satisfied  with  the  victories  already  achieved  over  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  must  the  "coming  race"  forego  those  advantages 
which  Bulwer  has  so  eloquently  described? 

This  great  problem  was  first  solved  during  that  act  of  crea- 
tion, the  seven  periods  of  which,  according  to  the  geologists,  oc- 
cupied Unnumbered  centuries;  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air  came  into  existence  before  their  appointed  ruler 
or  any  of  his  four-footed  subjects.  The  pterodactyle,  the  great 
flying  lizard,  a  giant  even  for  that  time,  preceded  the  birds,  and, 
like  the  flying  animals  accompanying  it  in  the  old  triassic 
and  liassic  formations  and  in  the  later  deposits  of  geological  his- 
tory, illustrates  the  fact  that  every  essential  datum  and  principle 
of  aerostatics  or  aeronautics  must  have  been  brought  into  a  sys- 
tem of  successful  aerial  navigation  in  times  far  antedating  even 
the  epoch  of  man's  appearance  on  the  globe.  That  the  interven- 
ing periods  have  been  periods  of  progress,  can  hardly  be  doubted 
when  the  wonderful  performance  of  contemporary  birds  is  con- 
sidered. The  vulture  is  said  to  fly,  at  times,  at  the  rate  of  above 
100  miles  an  hour;  the  wild  goose  and  the  swallow,  in  their 
migrations,  make  90  miles  an  hour,  according  to  Haswell ;  and 
the  carrier  pigeon  has  certainly  flown  long  distances  at  rates  of 
speed  ranging  from  60  up  to  80  miles  an  hour,  and  for  many 
hours  together.  The  common  crow  ordinarily  lounges  across 
country  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30  miles  an  hour,  the  speed  of  a  rail- 
way train. 

Man,  with  all  his  boasted  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  inge- 
nuity, has  made  hardly  more  than  a  beginning  in  his  endeavor  to 
unveil  these  secrets  of  natural  engineering ;  but  he  has  made  a 
beginning.  So  little  has  he  advanced,  however,  that  it  is  still  a 
question,  among  those  best  prepared  to  discuss  the  matter, 
whether  the  forces  compelled  by  the  inventor  to  serve  his  pur- 
poses shall  ever 

"  On  wide-waving  wings,  expanded,  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air ;  " 

or  whether  the  successful  construction  will  not  be  simply  a  bal- 
loon supporting  the  heavy  machinery  which  may  be  required  for 
its  impulsion. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  points  now 
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under  discussion  among  engineers.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  said 
that  the  quantity  and  weight  of  machinery  which  will  be  needed 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  contrivance,  if  it  is  to  be  large  enough 
to  support  a  crew  of  men  and  a  cargo,  will  be  such  that  it  must 
be  suspended  in  air  by  the  buoyant  power  of  a  balloon,  and  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  find  either  the  lightness  and  strength 
of  mechanism,  or  the  concentrated  form  of  energy,  essential 
to  a  machine  which  shall  at  once  support  itself  and  drive  its  way 
through  the  air  at  any  high  rate  of  speed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  urged  that  we  see  precisely  this  result  attained  in  nature,  and 
that  the  birds,  contemporary  and  prehistoric,  large  and  small, 
fast  and  slow,  all  illustrate  just  such  a  combination  of  strength 
and  lightness,  and  just  such  a  concentration  of  energy  and 
prolonged  development  of  power,  as  are  asserted  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  engineer  and  among  the  impossibilities.  The 
one  side  asserts  that  the  history  of  aeronautics  proves  at  least  the 
impracticability  of  this,  since  only  the  balloon-supported  ma- 
chine has  thus  far  made  any  approximation  to  success ;  while  the 
other  side,  with  equal  positiveness,  asserts  that  the  fact  that  the 
history  of  successful  air-navigation  by  animated  flying  machines 
— a  history  extending  over  ages — may  be  taken  as  good  evi- 
dence of  that  system  being  the  only  ultimately  successful  and 
acceptable  one.  It  is  contended  that  the  enormous  size  and 
consequent  high  resistance  to  propulsion  which  are  characteristic 
attributes  of  the  balloon,  must  inevitably  preclude  its  use,  and 
that  only  a  comparatively  small  body,  well-shaped  and  smooth 
of  surface,  can  be  driven  at  any  speed  against  the  winds ;  while 
on  the  opposite  side  it  is  asserted,  with  equal  confidence,  that  no 
form  of  motor  has  been,  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be, 
produced  which  can  be  packed  into  so  small  a  volume  as  is  re- 
quired. But  this  question  is  one  involving  principles  which  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  determined  with  accuracy,  and  facts  which 
are  now  coming  to  be  exactly  ascertained. 

Historically,  it  is  the  fact  that  only  balloons  have  been  at  all 
successful,  and  that  "dirigible"  balloons  impelled  by  men,  or 
steam-engines,  or  storage  batteries  supplying  large  electric  cur- 
rents, are  alone  thus  far  known  to  have  been  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  crews  and  passengers  over  denned  routes.     It  is 
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equally  true  that  no  instance  is  known  in  nature  in  which  the 
balloon  system  has  been  used  in  any  flying  or  aeronautic  crea- 
ture. Man  has,  however,  constructed  a  few  Hying  machines  ex- 
hibiting some  promise,  and  the  whole  modern  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  prime  motors  is  a  record  of  increasing  efficiency,  and  of 
continual  improvement  in  the  direction  of  concentration  of  power. 
To  those  familiar  with  this  continued  progress,  the  probability  of 
some  time  realizing  the  fable  of  Regiomontanus's  wooden  eagle 
and  iron  fly,  may  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  infinitesimal.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  fact  that,  among  engineers  and  men  of  science, 
the  belief  in  at  least  a  possibility  in  this  direction  is  steadily 
growing  out  of  the  results  of  experiment,  and  with  progressing 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  air  resistance  and  of  aeronautics. 

How  early  the  study  of  aeronautics  began,  no  one  can  say ; 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  legends  of  Hermes  and  of  Daeda- 
lus and  Icarus  may  be  at  least  the  fabulous  reproduction  of  a 
real  history  of  prehistoric  attempts  at  aerial  navigation;  or  it 
is  even  possible  that  some  myth -maker  of  a  still  earlier  period 
may  have  seen  a  surviving  relic  of  the  triassic  order  of 
flying  reptiles— the  prototype,  perhaps,  of  the  "  roc "  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights  " — plunging  its  vast  mass  into  the  sea,  and,  em- 
ploying that  fruitful  imagination  which  distinguished  those  early 
races,  may  have  constructed  the  story  as  it  has  come  to  us;  just 
as  the  "sea  serpent,"  a  possible  descendant  of  the  plesiosaurus, 
may  have  been  and  may  long  continue  to  be  the  progenitor  of 
similar  fables.  But  stories  like  this,  and  such  as  that  of  Archy- 
tas  and  his  flying  dove  illustrates,  lend  a  touch  of  romance  to  the 
whole  range  of  history.  Friar  Bacon  is  said  to  have  claimed  the 
secret  of  air-navigation  six  centuries  ago ;  at  least  he,  like  Dr.  Wil- 
kins,  the  ingenious  Bishop  of  Chester,  of  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
fully  believed  it  possible  that  man  might  invent  the  art.  The 
latter  says:  "I  do  seriously  and  upon  good  grounds  affirm  it 
possible  to  make  a  flying  chariot,  in  which  a  man  may  sit  and 
give  such  a  motion  unto  it  as  shall  convey  him  through  the  air." 
Again :  "  It  is  not  impossible,  perhaps,  that  a  man  may  be  able  to 
fly  by  the  application  of  wings  to  his  own  body;  as  angels  are 
pictured,  and  as  Mercury  and  Daedalus  are  fained,  and  as  hath 
been  attempted  by  divers ;    particularly  by  a  Turk  in  Constanti- 
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nople,  as  Busbequius  relates."  He  asserts  that  several  successful 
inventions  had  already  been  made ;  as  that  of  Elmerus,  a  monk 
of  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  who  flew  a  furlong;  and  others. 
But  the  record,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  altogether  reliable ; 
and,  even  though  it  be  certain  that  such  attempts  have  been 
made,  the  unquestionable  parts  of  the  accounts  coming  to  us 
consist  of  such  stories  of  broken  necks  and  limbs  as  are  likely  to 
discourage  rather  than  to  promote  further  experiment. 

Borelli,  two  hundred  years  ago,  pointed  oat  the  fact  that  the 
structure  and  the  strength  of  muscle  of  man's  chest  and  arms  are 
not  such  as  can  possibly  permit  their  adaptation  to  this  purpose ; 
but  it  is  suggested  by  a  distinguished  anatomist  friend  of  the 
writer  that  a  few  centuries  of  development,  brought  about  by 
persistent  training  of  the  children  to  use  their  arms  in  this  man- 
ner, might  lead  to  the  evolution  of  the  "  keel  "  on  the  sternum, 
and  of  all  the  muscle  needed ;  while  the  lower  limbs  might  be, 
meantime,  absorbed.  Perhaps  it  may  yet  prove,  however,  that 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  that  the  legs  may  be  made  to  develop 
and  apply  the  required  energy  in  flight,  their  power  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  wings  by  suitable  mechanism. 

The  history  of  ballooning  proper  had  a  beginning,  practically, 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  we  are  just  past  the  dates 
at  which  should  have  been  celebrated  its  centennial.  Hydrogen 
was  discovered  by  Cavendish  in  the  year  1766 ;  was  suggested  as 
a  material  for  filling  balloons  by  Black  the  following  year ;  and 
was  actually  used  by  Messrs.  Charles  and  Eobert  in  1783,  in  a 
famous  ascent,  in  which  the  former,  leaving  his  companion  on 
the  ground  after  their  first  ascent,  rose  to  a  height  of  nearly 
10,000  feet.  The  brothers  Montgolfier  had  already,  however, 
(1783)  made  several  ascents  in  their  "fire  balloons,"  in  which  the 
ascensional  force  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  heated  air,  produced 
by  burning  light  combustibles  at  the  open  mouth  of  the  balloon. 
When  once  the  way  had  been  shown,  numerous  aeronauts  came 
forward,  many  of  whom  made  the  most  daring  ascents.  The  pro- 
portion of  accidents  to  successful  descents  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
probably  smaller  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  when  the 
rudeness  of  the  earlier  apparatus  and  the  unskillfulness  of  their 
pilots  are  considered.    Blanchard,  the  first  to  take  up  ballooning 
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as  a  vocation,  died  in  his  bed  in  1809,  after  having  made  66 
ascents  without  accident.  His  widow,  however,  who  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  new  art  with  him,  was  killed  in  Paris,  in 
1819,  by  a  fall  from  a  great  height.  Many  ascents  have  been 
made  in  the  cause  of  science;  and  the  names  of  the  brothers 
Godard;  of  Green,  who  made  over  1,400  ascents;  of  John  Wise, 
who  made  the  distance  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  1,200  miles,  in  20  hours;  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot,  who,  in 
1804,  made  a  most  valuable  series  of  meteorological  and  physical 
observations  at  the  height  of  19,000  feet,  and  thus  made  the  first 
determination  of  the  method  of  variation  of  temperature  of  at- 
mosphere with  altitude;  of  Glaisher  who  rose  to  37,000  feet 
with  the  aeronaut  Coxwell,  gaining  still  more  accurate  figures,  at 
the  risk  of  death  from  cold,  as  well  as  from  the  usual  dangers 
of  ballooning ;  of  Flammarion ;  of  de  Fonvielle ;  and  especially, 
recently,  of  the  brothers  Tissandier — all  these  are  familiar  to 
every  one. 

In  1794,  the  balloon  was  used  for  military  purposes  by  Gen- 
eral Jourdan,  who  secured  continual  observation  of  the  Austrian 
movements,  and  thus  gained  the  battle  of  Fleury.  The  French 
are  also  reported  to  have  used  the  same  method  in  the  battle  of 
Solferino.  A  balloon  corps  was  organized  by  General  McClellan 
at  the  outbreak  of  our  own  civil  war,  1861 ;  and  the  use  of  bal- 
loons was  one  of  the  regular  and  daily  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris,  the  balloon  became  the  only  means  of  sending  dispatches 
out  of  the  beleaguered  city,  and  proved  to  be  very  reliable. 
The  carrier  pigeon  was  used  for  return  messages.  Of  all  the 
balloons  sent  out  from  Paris,  over  60  in  number,  but  3  were 
lost ;  and  they,  probably,  simply  because  they  were  dispatched 
at  night  to  avoid  the  risk  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  which,  as 
the  event  proved,  was  far  less  dangerous  than  darkness.  Every 
government  probably  now  has  a  balloon  corps. 

Mr.  Glaisher,  like  many  other  aeronauts  and  engineers,  doubts 
whether  the  use  of  the  balloon  is  even  the  first  step  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem ;  and  thinks  it  possible  that,  if  solved  at  all, 
it  must  be  through  the  study  of  quite  a  different  sjrstem — that  of 
the  flight  of  unsupported  and  heavy  bodies.    Nevertheless,  some- 
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thing  has  actually  been  accomplished  in  that  direction,  and  the 
fundamental  facts  are  already  obtained  for  a  philosophy  of  the 
subject  that  may  soon  definitely  determine  whether  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  continue  to  work  toward  that  goal — aerial  naviga- 
tion by  means  of  dirigible  balloons. 

In  1852,  the  inventor  and  engineer,  Henri  Giffard — especially 
famous  as  the  discoverer  of  the  curious  instrument  now  familiar 
to  all,  the  "  Giffard  injector  " — constructed  a  balloon  which  he 
propelled  by  a  steam  engine  actuating  a  screw,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  so  much  speed  as  was  necessary  to  give  steerage  way, 
thus  producing  the  first  dirigible  balloon  and  air  steamship. 
He  employed  a  balloon  of  ellipsoidal  form,  3.66  diameters  in 
length,  a  high-pressure  engine,  a  small  boiler,  a  screw  having 
plane  blades,  and  a  very  light  system  of  construction.  This  ex- 
periment will  always  be  famous  as  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
annals  of  aeronautics.  Just  20  years  later,  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome, 
the  distinguished  naval  architect  and  engineer,  employed  man 
power  in  the  impulsion  of  a  balloon  of  such '  size  that  he  could 
carry  ten  or  fifteen  men,  and  actually  applied  the  power  of 
seven  men  to  the  work.  He  probably  considered  it  imprudent 
to  use  a  steam  engine  in  close  proximity  to  a  large  mass  of  hydro- 
gen gas;  while  the  constantly- varying  weight,  as  fuel  is  con- 
sumed, is  also  an  objection.  The  ideal  motor  is  one  which  has 
constant  weight,  is  free  from  danger  from  fire,  and  which  concen- 
trates large  power  within  small  compass  and  weight.  The  first 
two  difficulties  were  overcome  in  the  now  celebrated  experiments 
of  the  brothers  Tissandier,  and  of  Messrs.  Eenard  and  Krebs. 
Long  anterior  to  this  date  (in  1833),  Eufus  Porter,  an  American 
inventor,  had  constructed  a  model  22  feet  long  and  4  feet  in 
diameter,  which,  impelled  by  a  steam  engine  of  compact  design, 
had  actually  been  driven  at  a  somewhat  rapid  rate,  in  exhibi- 
tions, both  at  Washington  and  at  New  York. 

M.  Gaston  Tissandier,  the  aeronaut,  adopted  the  electric  stor- 
age battery,  coupled  with  a  dynamo-electric  machine,  as  a  source 
of  power.  He  constructed  for  the  exhibition  of  1881,  a  model 
11  feet  long  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  filled  with  hydrogen,  and 
drove  it  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  feet  per  second  (about  seven 
miles  an  hour),  as  a  maximum.     "With  his  brother,  M.  Albert 
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Tissandier,  he  then  built  another,  over  90  feet  long  and  30  feet 
in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  Siemens  dynamo,  driving  a  screw  nearly 
10  feet  in  diameter,  and  supplied  with  a  current  from  an  accumu- 
lator of  their  own  invention  weighing  about  400  lbs.  Thifl  ma- 
chine, carrying  the  two  inventors,  made,  at  various  times,  from  7 
to  9  miles  an  hour,  for  an  hour  or  two  together.  Messrs.  Renard 
and  Krebs,  experimenting,  like  their  rivals,  at  Paris,  also  con- 
structed a  somewhat  similar  machine,  160  feet  long  and  27-J  feet 
in  diameter,  impelled  by  a  battery  invented  by  M.  Renard, 
a  dynamo,  and  a  serew  7  feet  in  diameter.  This  apparatus 
at  various  times  went,  in  1884,  from  12  to  15  miles  per  hour. 
The  motor  gave  out  about  5  horse-power,  and  the  machine  was 
able  to  take  any  course  desired  in  a  calm,  and  even  to  contend 
against  a  light  breeze.  This  balloon  made  a  number  of  voyages, 
occasionally  to  distant  points,  sometimes  returning  to  its  point  of 
departure.  Its  car  and  impelling  machinery  constituted  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  exhibits  of  the  French  government  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  It  may  be  taken  as  representing 
the  latest  advance  in  this  direction. 

These  travels  in  the  air  of  the  bold  French  aeronauts  have 
furnished  data  relating  to  the  supporting  power,  the  resistance, 
and  the  force  required  for  propulsion  of  such  structures,  which 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pole,  the  veteran  English  engineer, 
the  basis  of  computations,  showing  that  it  is  apparently  possible, 
to-day,  to  build  an  air  ship,  400  feet  in  length,  which  will  attain 
a  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour.  But  it  is  usually  considered  b}r  en- 
gineers familiar  with  the  subject,  that  at  least  double  this  speed 
must  be  reached  before  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
will  be  obtained. 

The  questions  at  once  arise:  What  are  the  prospects?  "What 
are  the  known  facts?  What  are  the  ascertained  principles? 
These  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  words.  It  is  obvious  that, 
to  attain  high  speeds,  we  must  have  low  resistances  and  light 
weights,  small  loads,  great  power  concentrated  within  the  small- 
est possible  compass,  and  the  least  possible  weight  per  horse- 
power. The  structure  must  be  small,  light,  and  well  formed  to 
pass  rapidly  through  the  air.  The  spindle  shape  adopted  by  the 
later  aeronauts  is  the  best  of  all  known  forms  for  this  purpose. 
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This  will  most  probably  be  adopted,  whether  a  dirigible  balloon 
or  a  flying  machine  be  the  outcome.  The  most  powerful  steam 
engines  are  those  employed  in  torpedo  boats,  which  often  weigh 
less  than  100  pounds  per  horse-power,  and  have  been  brought 
down,  in  a  few  cases,  to  60,  and  even  less  than  50.  The  storage 
batteries  used  by  the  French  aeronauts  have  been  made  almost 
as  light.  In  regard  to  air  resistances,  much  has  become  known 
recently.  The  experiments,  as  yet  unpublished,  of  Professor 
Langley,  the  distinguished  astronomer,  who  has  been  investigat- 
ing this  subject  several  years,  indicate  that  the  resistance  is  less, 
and  that  the  supporting  power  of  the  atmosphere  is  proportion- 
ally greater  by  far,  than  had  been  before  supposed. 

Professor  Langley  finds  that  the  power  exerted  by  the  eagle  in 
full  flight,  judging  by  his  own  experiments  with  birds  and  wings, 
instead  of  being  about  13  horse-power,  as  computed  by  Navier  and 
his  followers,  is  actually  but  a  fraction  of  one  horse-power.  Mr. 
Chanute  computes  the  power  exerted  by  a  pigeon,  flying  2,200 
feet  per  minute  (25  miles  an  hour  nearly),  at  2 -J-5-  of  a  horse-power 
per  pound,  or  9-J-  horse-power  for  a  flying  machine  of  equally 
good  form,  weighing  one  ton,  at  25  miles  an  hour,  or  about  50 
horse-power  per  ton  weight  at  50  miles.  Mr.  Alexander  makes 
the  maximum  allowable  weight  per  horse-power  of  all  the  ap- 
paratus, 122  lbs. ;  while  Mr.  Wenham,  a  member  of  the  British 
Aeronautical  Society — a  societ}^  to  which  the  world  owes  much 
in  this  field — finds,  in  the  pelican,  an  expenditure  of  TXT  horse- 
power by  21  lbs.  of  bird ;  and  this  is  one  horse-power  to  231  lbs., 
or  about  a  horse-power  for  the  weight  of  a  man,  allowing  ample 
margin  for  surplus  power.  The  birds  are  found  to  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  deductions  from  observations  of  my  colleague, 
Professor  Wilder,  and  others,  a  surplus  lifting  power  of  about 
one  half.  Professor  Langley  has  purchased  recently  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  the  prize  steam  engine  of  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Society  of  1868 ;  which,  with  car  and  screws,  weighs  only  16 
lbs.,  and  but  13  without  these  essentials.  To  the  engineer  these 
facts  certainly  look  encouraging. 

Further,  the  investigations  of  the  great  physicists,  Lucy, 
Marey,  and  Pettigrew,  and  of  Hartings  and  others,  indicate  a 
law  regulating  the  size  of  wing  in  animated  flying  machines,  by 
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which  nature,  by  her  infallible  processes  of  feeling  out  the  laws 
of  the  universe  and  its  Maker,  shows  us  that  the  larger  the 
weight  to  be  carried,  other  things  equal,  the  smaller  in  proportion 
to  weight  is  the  wing  surface  needed.  Thus,  the  insects  flutter 
wings  of  enormous  area  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  at  the  rate 
of  200  or  300  vibrations  per  second ;  while  the  pelican  makes  but 
one  per  second,  the  area  of  surface  employed  being  a  minute 
fraction  of  that  needed  by  the  smaller  creature,  per  unit  of  its 
own  weight.  The  vulture  is  one  hundred  times  as  heavy  as  the 
swallow,  but  its  wings  are  only  fifteen  times  as  large.  The 
Australian  crane  weighs  3,000,000  times  as  much  the  gnat,  while 
the  latter  has  150  times  as  much  wing-surface  per  unit  of  weight. 
But  the  power  demanded  is  very  exactly  proportional  to  the 
weight  carried,  and  the  muscles  of  the  birds'  wings  weigh  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  muscles  of  their  bodies  together.  M. 
Hannel,  from  these  facts,  computes  the  spread  of  wing  required 
by  a  flying  man  at  about  20  feet,  or,  we  will  say,  about  150 
square  feet  area.  For  a  machine  weighing  3.5  tons,  he  makes 
the  spread  of  wing  demanded  about  80  feet ;  and  the  writer  has 
computed  a  much  smaller  figure. 

It  has  been  urged  that  no  living  bird  of  great  size  can  fly  at 
all,  and  that  therefore  no  man  can  ever  fly.  It  is  also  suggested 
that,  since  the  pectoral  muscles  of  birds  weigh  about  as  much 
as  the  whole  remainder  of  their  muscular  system,  and  as  man's 
arms  weigh,  ordinarily,  but  about  one  seventieth,  the  case  is  for 
him  hopeless.  But  the  cretaceous  pterodactyles  (which  wTere  not 
birds,  but  reptiles,  with  bat-like  wings,  and  of  membrane,  not  of 
feathers)  flew  swiftly  enough  to  catch  their  prey  and  to  encounter 
the  winds  of  that  boisterous  period,  and  yet  were  of  enormous 
size ;  some  of  them  having  the  weight  of  a  man  and  a  spread  of 
wing  of  15  or  20  feet.  It  may  not  be  a  fact  that  Besnier 
crossed  rivers,  two  hundred  years  ago,  "  on  wide  waving  pinions," 
or  that  Jacob  Degen,  the  prisoner  in  an  Austrian  stronghold, 
rose,  as  has  been  asserted,  fifty  feet,  to  the  limit  of  his  jailor's 
cord,  on  artificial  wings;  but  it  cannot  be  yet  confidently 
concluded  that  man  will  never  find  a  way  of  employing  the 
muscles  of  the  legs,  which  have  a  fair  size  and  power  for  such 
work.     M.  Hirn  has  shown  that  the  animal  system,  as  a  machine 
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and  as  a  heat  motor,  is  more  efficient  than  any  steam  engine; 
and  Ruhlman  has  determined  its  net  efficiency  at  about  0.29, 
which  is  confirmatory  of  Hirn ;  for  the  best  steam  engines  do  not 
yet  even  approach  this  proportion  of  heat  energy  consumed  to 
work  done  by  them. 

The  operation  of  the  animal  machine  teaches  many  lessons, 
some  of  which  should  prove  profitable  to  the  engineer  in  his  en- 
deavor to  solve  this  problem.  It  illustrates  a  combustion  with- 
out high  temperature,  and  yet  with  very  high  efficiency — quite  in 
opposition  to  the  accepted  ideas  of  thermodynamic  transforma- 
tions. This  may  mean  some  as  yet  unknown  system  of  modifica- 
tion of  heat  energy ;  or  it  may  indicate  a  production  of  electricity, 
rather  than  heat,  from  the  chemical  union  of  foods  with  oxygen ; 
or  it  may  lead  to  discoveries  of  methods  of  transformation  of 
energy  and  of  their  useful  application  as  yet  undreamed  of  by  our 
philosophers.  This  animal  energy,  however  developed,  is  applied 
with  great  effectiveness  to  these  as  yet  unsolved  problems  of  the 
engineer.  The  great  secret  which  our  own  most  original  inven- 
tors and  physicists  are  endeavoring  to  penetrate,  lies  there  for 
study  and  test.  Why  may  we  not  reasonably  hope  to  learn  it  in 
time,  as  we  have  learned  the  secrets  of  a  thousand  other  phenom- 
ena once  hardly  less  mysterious?  It  is  to-day  easy  to  predict  the 
power  required  to  give  to  any  well-shaped  body  any  stated  velocity 
in  the  air ;  it  remains  to  ascertain  how  that  power  may  be  pro- 
duced as  economically,  and  as  concentrated  in  volume  and  weight 
of  mechanism,  as  nature  produces  it. 

The  researches  of  Langley  have  shown  the  power  demanded 
for  flight  to  be  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  amount  once  supposed 
a  minimum ;  we  know  that  nature's  energy  can  be  directly  con- 
verted into  useful  power  through  the  production  of  electricity,  as 
in  the  gymnotus,  and  possibly  in  all  animal  mechanisms;  we 
know  that  the  modern  storage  batteries  are  of  ten  times  the  weight 
that  science  indicates  to  be  the  limit  of  perfect  efficiency ;  both 
steam  engines  and  electric  accumulators  have  been  made  light 
enough  and  powerful  enough  to  raise  their  own  weight,  with 
something  to  spare;  the  flying  lemur,  the  flying  squirrel,  the 
rude  sustaining  membranes  that  inventors  have  constructed,  have 
sustained  their  heavy  weights  in  drifting  many  yards.     Man  has 
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imitated  such  animals;  liis  predecessors,  the  bats  and  the  great 
pterodactyles,  have  flown  on  membranes;  why  may  not  he  hope 
some  time  to  combine  the  highest  products  of  his  inventive 
genius  in  some  contrivance  which  shall  enable  him  to  drive  his 
fusiform  balloon  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  defying  wind  and 
storm;  or  why  not  hope  to  learn  from  the  albatross  and  the 
condor  and  the  eagle  the  secrets  of  flight,  and,  like  them,  to  soar 
aloft,  and,  above  the  clouds,  to  glide  hour  after  hour  on  wide- 
spread, motionless  wings,  with  the  speed  of  the  gales  that  vex 
the  earth  below,  and  as  far  as  the  wild  goose,  or  the  carrier 
pigeon,  or  the  migrating  eagle  can  fly ;  crossing  continents  and 
oceans  as  certainly,  and  even,  possibly,  as  safely,  as  do  railway 
trains  or  steamships  to-day? 

It  would  be  rash,  as  yet,  to  assert  that  all  this  is  even  possi- 
ble; but  it  would  be  still  more  rash  to  assert  the  contrary.  Man 
has  accomplished  hardly  less  wonderful  tasks.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  limit  of  his  powers  of  invention  and  construction  has 
been  reached  or  even  approached?  The  engineer,  like  the  man 
of  science,  has  an  infinity  of  opportunity  still  before  him.  And 
it  is  to  the  combination  of  scientific  knowledge  and  constructive 
talent  of  the  engineer,  rather  than  to  the  hap-hazard  operations 
of  the  brain  and  hand  of  the  ignorant  contriver  of  olden  time, 
that  we  are  to  trust,  if  at  all,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this, 
the  most  stupendous  of  his  tasks.  Scientific  research,  exact 
computation,  precise  adjustment  of  means  to  well-understood 
conditions,  are  the  lines  which  lead  to  final  success.  But,  uper 
aspera  ad  astra" 

E.  H.  Thueston. 


ABUSES  OF   THE   VETO   POWER. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
is  charged  as  follows  with  abuse  of  the  veto  power : 

"He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

"He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  press- 
ing importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should 
be  obtained  ;  and  when  so  suspended  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 
them. 

"  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice  by  refusing  his  assent 
to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers." 

With  this  experience  before  them,  it  may  well  excite  surprise 
that  our  fathers  consented  to  incorporate  this  arbitrary  power  in 
the  organic  law  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Roman  republic, 
where  the  veto  was  invented  to  restrain  the  tyranny  of  the  patri- 
cian oligarchy  which  composed  the  Senate,  it  was  often  employed 
by  the  tribunes  to  gratify  their  avarice,  ambition,  or  resentment. 
Finally,  Tribune  Octavius  Cassar,  afterward  hailed  with  the 
splendid  title  of  Augustus,  was  enabled,  under  all  the  forms  of 
constitutional  government,  to  transform  Rome  into  an  imperial 
despotism.  Other  ages  and  nations  have  furnished  innumerable 
examples  of  the  abuse  of  the  veto  power. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  recognized  the  principle  of  absolute  acquiescence 
in  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  as  fundamental  to  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people;  accordingly, 
article  I.,  section  I.,  is  in  these  words : 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
tatives." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  each  of 

the  thirteen  distinct  political  communities  into  which  the  people 

of  this  country  were  then  divided,  possessed  its  own  local  Legisla- 
37 
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ture.  At  the  same  time  these  communities  acknowledged  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  most  of  them  received  their 
chief  executive  officer,  under  the  title  of  governor,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  king.  As  might  be  expected,  these  satraps 
habitually  made  their  office  the  instrument  of  extortion  and. 
oppression. 

When  a  rupture  with  the  mother  country  had  become  inevita- 
ble, the  several  colonies  appointed  deputies  to  represent  them  in 
a  general  congress  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1774.  In  some  instances  these  delegates  were  appointed 
by  the  colonial  Legislatures,  and  in  others  by  conventions  of 
the  people.  Their  powers  were  limited,  only  by  the  general  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  to  be  exercised,  and  were  in  effect  dis- 
cretionary. Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Continental  Congress 
which,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  solemnly  published,  the  declara- 
tion that  "  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states."  This  body  continued  to  sit,  with 
occasional  adjournments  for  brief  periods,  until  the  ratification, 
at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  war,  of  the  articles  of  confederation. 

The  convention  appointed  to  revise  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion and  to  propose  a  form  of  government  for  submission  to  the 
several  States  for  their  approval,  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1787,  and  chose  George  Washington  to  preside  over  its  delibera- 
tions. Twelve  States  had  named  delegates,  Rhode  Island  alone 
not  participating.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Madison,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  had  taken  the  initiative  in  calling  the  convention. 
As  it  sat  with  closed  doors,  our  information  regarding  its  debates 
and  action  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  record  kept  by 
him  of  its  proceedings.  The  delegates  from  Virginia  submitted 
a  series  of  resolutions,  comprehending  the  framework  of  a  con- 
stitution. By  the  eighth  of  these  propositions,  the  veto  power 
was  lodged  in  a  tribunal,  after  the  plan  already  in  operation  in 
several  of  the  States.  The  power  to  control  the  legislation  of 
the  several  States  was  included  in  the  resolution. 

This  subject  came  up  for  consideration  on  the  8th  of  June. 
The  part  of  the  resolution  which  proposed  to  interfere  with  the 
legislation  of  the  several  States,  met  with  so  little  favor  that  we 
find  no  further  mention  made  of  it  in  the  Madison  papers.     For 
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the  remainder  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, offered  a  substitute  framed  after  the  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  his  own  State,  as  follows : 

"That  the  national  executive  shall  have  a  right  to  postpone  any  legis- 
lative act  which  shall  not  afterward  be  passed  by  .  .  .  parts  of  each  branch 
of  the  national  Legislature. " 

The  blank  was  afterward  filled  by  the  words  "two  third." 

The  members  of  the  convention  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
holding  opposite  views  regarding  the  national  government.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  of  New  York,  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  their  supporters,  were  the  advocates  of  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment. They  regarded  government  by  the  people  as  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  general  welfare.  They  boldly 
contended  that  a  constitution  modeled  after  that  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  established  in  this  country.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
appear  to  have  been  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  veto  had  prac- 
tically become  a  dead  letter  in  the  British  Constitution.  As  the 
governments  of  the  several  States  could  not  be  directly  overrid- 
den, they  endeavored,  as  the  only  thing  feasible,  to  minimize 
their  powers.  They  had  carried  their  point  of  creating  a  single 
executive ;  now  they  sought  to  invest  him  with  regal  power. 

Immediately  upon  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gerry's  substitute, 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Wilson  moved  to  strike  out  the  clause 
which  provided  for  overruling  the  negative.  They  declared,  with 
how  much  sincerity  the  reader  will  judge,  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  its  arbitrary  exercise.  They  insisted  that  the  chief  magis- 
trate should  be  protected  against  the  possible  encroachment  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government.  The  friends  of  popu- 
lar institutions  were  on  the  alert  to  oppose  every  proposition 
which  might  open  the  way  for  a  monarchical  despotism.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  their  most  trusted  leaders,  into  their  hearts  the 
fires  of  persecution  had  "  burned  a  hatred  of  royalty  too  deep  to 
be  erased."  Dr.  Franklin  was  very  decided  in  his  utterances 
against  conferring  upon  the  president  the  absolute  veto  power. 
Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  and  others  were  equally  outspoken 
in  their  protests.  Mr.  Gerry  declared  that  he  saw  no  necessity 
for  so  great  a  control  over  the  Legislature  by  the  executive. 
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Mr.  Sherman  was  against  enabling  any  one  man  to  annul  the 
will  of  the  whole.  No  one  man  could  be  found  so  far  above 
all  the  rest  in  wisdom.  He  thought  it  was  proper  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  the  president's  wisdom  in  revising  the  laws,  but 
not  to  permit  him  to  overrule  the  decided  and  settled  opinions 
of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Butler  had  been  in  favor  of  a  single 
executive  magistrate;  but  if  he  could  have  entertained  the  idea 
that  a  complete  negative  of  the  laws  was  to  be  given  to  him,  he 
himself  would  have  acted  very  differently.  It  had  been  ob- 
served that  in  all  countries  the  executive  power  is  in  a  constant 
course  of  increase. 

Dr.  Franklin  spoke  at  length  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 
The  wisdom  of  his  admonition  and  the  remarkable  fulfillment  of 
his  prediction  have  added  to  the  renown  of  this  illustrious  man. 
He  had  had,  he  said,  some  experience  of  this  check  on  the  Leg- 
islature under  the  proprietary  government  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  negative  of  the  governor  was  constantly  made  use  of  to  ex- 
tort money.  No  good  law  whatever  could  be  passed  without  a 
private  bargain  with  him.  An  increase  of  his  salary,  or  some 
donation,  was  always  made  a  condition ;  till  at  last  it  became  the 
regular  practice  to  have  orders  in  his  favor  on  the  treasury  pre- 
sented along  with  the  bills  to  be  signed,  so  that  he  might  actu- 
ally receive  the  former  before  he  should  sign  the  latter.  "When 
the  Indians  were  scalping  the  western  people,  and  notice  of  the 
outrages  arrived,  the  concurrence  of  the  governor  in  the  means 
of  self-defense  could  not  be  got  till  it  was  agreed  that  his  estate 
should  be  exempted  from  taxation.  The  people  were  to  fight 
for  the  security  of  the  governor's  property,  whilst  he  was  to  bear 
no  share  of  the  burden.  This  was  a  mischievous  kind  of  check. 
If  the  executive  were  to  have  a  council,  such  a  power  would  be 
less  objectionable.  He  was  afraid,  if  a  negative  should  be  given, 
as  was  proposed,  that  more  power  and  more  money  would  be  de- 
manded, till  at  last  enough  would  be  got  to  influence  and  bribe 
the  legislature  into  a  complete  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. Eeferring,  doubtless,  to  Washington,  he  declared  that 
the  first  man  at  the  helm  would  be  a  good  one ;  nobody  knew 
what  sort  might  come  afterward.  The  executive  would  always 
be  increasing  here  as  elsewhere,  till  it  would  end  in  a  monarchy. 
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Ten  States  voted  to  reject  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Hamilton 
and  Wilson  in  favor  of  an  absolute  veto ;  but  eight  of  them  voted 
to  adopt  Mr.  Gerry's  amendment,  Connecticut  and  Maryland 
voting  in  the  negative. 

Since  that  period,  most  of  the  States  have  introduced  a  similar 
provision  into  their  Constitutions.  The  moderation  of  the  early 
presidents  in  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  this  result.  In  23  of  the  38  States,  a 
vote  of  two  thirds  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  is  required 
to  pass  a  bill  over  the  veto.  In  two  States,  the  number  is  three 
fifths ;  in  nine  States,  a  simple  majority  of  all  the  members  elected 
is  sufficient.  In  the  four  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  North 
Carolina,  and  Ohio,  the  legislative  authority  is  vested  exclusively 
in  the  Legislature.  From  the  outset  they  have  rejected  every  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  them  the  obnoxious  provision.  In  Ohio, 
the  hostile  feeling  which  prevailed  toward  the  territorial  gov- 
ernor, General  St.  Clair,  led  to  a  decided  sentiment  against  the 
veto  power.  It  was  not  inserted  in  the  first  Constitution,  which 
was  formed  in  1803.  A  new  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1851, 
but  no  change  was  made  in  this  respect.  In  1873,  a  Constitu- 
tion was  framed  in  which  the  veto  was  introduced,  but  the  people 
by  a  decisive  vote  rejected  the  instrument. 

The  history  of  the  veto  in  this  country  has  amply  justified 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  friends  of  free  institutions. 
Except  on  constitutional  grounds,  the  early  presidents  never 
ventured  to  place  their  judgment  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Washington  vetoed  but  2 
bills ;  Madison,  6 ;  Monroe,  1 .  In  no  instance  did  Jefferson  or 
either  of  the  Adamses  exercise  the  veto  power.  Jackson,  who 
was  elected  in  1828,  vetoed  11  bills,  thus  surpassing  in  number 
the  aggregate  of  all  his  predecessors. 

The  administration  of  President  Jackson  marks  a  new  depar- 
ture in  our  political  history.  As  a  senator  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  he  had  opposed  the  charter  of  a  na- 
tional bank,  and,  chiefly  on  this  account,  he  had  assumed  a  hos- 
tile attitude  toward  the  administration  of  Washington.  Upon  his 
accession  to  the  presidency,  he  reiterated,  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  his  views  upon  this  subject.     Having  been  elected  a 
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■  in!  time  to  the  presidency,  he  returned  to  Congress,  with  his 
objections,  a  bill  for  the  re-chartering  of  the  United  States  Bank. 
Hereupon  Henry  Clay  and  others  denounced  the  veto  power  as 
arbitrary  and  full  of  danger  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Senator 
Benton,  on  the  other  hand,  vindicated  it  as  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  liberty,  comparing  it  to  the  similar  power  exercised 
by  the  Koman  tribunes.  The  cases,  however,  are  not  parallel,  for 
the  reason  that  the  president  is  an  executive  officer,  while  the 
tribune  was  not  clothed  with  any  executive  function. 

A  new  organization  of  the  political  parties  of  the  country 
was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  controversy  referred  to.  By 
this  means  the  veto  power  became  a  sort  of  shibboleth  of  Jack- 
sonian  Democracy.  In  18-10,  the  Whig  Party  obtained  a  sweep- 
ing majority  throughout  the  countr\r,  electing  the  president  and 
securing  a  majority  in  each  branch  of  Congress.  At  the  next 
regular  session,  Mr.  Clay  presented  in  the  Senate  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution.  It  provided  that  a  majority  in 
each  house  of  Congress  should  be  sufficient  for  overruling  the 
president's  objections  to  a  bill.  The  Whig  Part}^  he  declared,  had 
committed  itself  to  this  measure,  and  the  verdict  of  the  people 
at  the  late  election  was  an  authoritative  declaration  in  its  favor. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  various  complications  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Tjder,  the  resolution  was  not  definitively  acted  upon. 

Meanwhile,  later  presidents  have  been  less  sparing  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  kingly  prerogative.  Not  only  have  they  transcended 
the  ancient  landmark  of  the  guardianship  of  the  Constitution, 
but  they  have  assumed  to  nullify,  at  pleasure,  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  nation.  The  enumeration  of  presidential  vetoes 
from  1830  to  1880  is  as  follows:  Jackson,  11;  Tyler,  10; 
Pierce,  5;  Buchanan,  7;  Johnson,  13;  Grant,  6;  Hayes,  9.  Mr. 
Cleveland  returned  to  Congress  with  his  objections  274  bills, 
the  majority  of  these  providing  for  the  pa}^ment  of  pensions  for 
death  or  disability  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States. 

The  experience  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  regards  the  veto 
power,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  that  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Its  first  Constitution  lodged  the  negative  in  a  council  of  revision, 
consisting  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  the  justices  of  the 
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Supreme  Court.  Dissatisfaction,  however,  with  the  proceedings 
of  that  body,  soon  sprang  up.  As  has  been  already  remarked, 
the  temperate  and  sparing  exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  the 
presidents  had  tended  to  bring  the  executive  veto  into  favor ; 
accordingly,  the  Constitution  of  1821  made  provision  for  vesting 
the  veto  power  exclusively  in  the  governor. 

Again,  in  the  convention  of  1846,  the  subject  was  fully  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Levi  S.  Chatfield  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
proposed  section  on  the  veto,  by  which  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
sufficient  to  overrule  the  objections  of  the  governor.  This  he 
believed  to  be  a  fair  reflection  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Mr. 
William  B.  Wright,  since  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  argued 
that  the  veto  power  subjected  the  Legislature  to  the  caprice  of 
a  single  individual.  This  was  a  principle  repugnant  to  all  idea  of 
popular  freedom,  so  despotic  in  character  that  even  in  England  the 
sovereign  never  ventured  to  exercise  it.  Suppose  a  majority  of 
the  Legislature  should  forget  their  duty,  what  security  was  there 
that  a  single  individual  would  not  partake  of  similar  feelings? 
This  two-thirds  provision,  Mr.  Wright  declared,  was  in  effect  an 
unqualified  negative  upon  the  acts  of  another  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  directly  against  the  salutary  rule  that  the  majority 
should  govern.  It  lodged  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  over  the  action  of  the  people's  representatives,  who  best 
knew  the  will  of  those  whom  they  represented.  Judge  Ira  Har- 
ris, since  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  also  declared  that  if  he 
had  correctly  apprehended  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  this  convention,  it  had  demanded  that  the  executive  power 
and  patronage  should  be  greatly  curtailed.  He  had  anticipated 
that  provision  would  be  made  in  the  next  Constitution,  whereby 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature  might  pass  a  law  notwithstanding  the  executive 
veto.  The  fundamental  principle  involved  was  whether  the  peo- 
ple, by  their  own  chosen  representatives,  who  possessed  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  their  varied  wants,  interests,  and  senti- 
ments, should  be  permitted  to  determine  what  was  their  will,  and 
to  execute   it.     The   convention,  however,  finally  adopted  the 
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extraordinary  provision  requiring  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  for  the  final  passage  of 
a  bill,  but  only  two  thirds  of  a  bare  quorum,  in  each  house,  to 
overrule  the  veto. 

Since  that  time  a  constitutional  commission  has  been  created, 
which  has  framed  a  section  providing  for  an  enlargement  of  this 
power,  so  that  the  governor  may  now  annul  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  appropriation  bills.  The  ratification  of  this  amendment 
was  procured  by  an  artifice  similar  to  the  one  employed  in  Kansas 
in  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  infamous  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution. It  is  safe  to  affirm,  that  had  the  question  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  veto  power  been  fairly  submitted  to  the  people, 
it  would  have  been  defeated  by  a  decisive  majority.  We  have 
yet  to  find  a  single  example  in  which  the  voting  population  of  a 
free  commonwealth  have  willingly  submitted  to  the  creation  of 
this  monarchical  power  over  the  acts  of  their  representatives. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  May,  1889,  there  were  451  bills  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  Governor.  These  bills,  which  had  accumulated 
during  several  months,  were  all  passed  amid  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion of  the  last  ten  days  of  the  session.  This  procedure  is 
without  a  parallel  in  our  history.  The  only  approach  to  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  carnival  of  fraud  and  infamy  which  marked  the 
era  of  what  is  known  as  the  Tweed  ring.  Each  of  the  two  polit- 
ical parties  has  sought  to  fasten  the  odium  of  this  betrayal  of 
duty  upon  its  opponent.  The  clerk  of  each  house  has  been  freely 
charged  with  delaying  the  passage  of  bills  until  the  latest  mo- 
ment, in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  bargain  for  the  wages 
of  corruption. 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  the  demoralization,  not  to 
say  the  degradation,  which  has  of  late  prevailed  at  Albany,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  wholesale  abuse  of  the  veto  power,  by  both  the 
present  Governor  and  by  his  immediate  predecessor  in  office. 
Perhaps  by  no  other  means  has  the  fidelity  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  their  oath  of  office  been  so  effectually  under- 
mined. The  common  sentiment  regarding  the  passage  of  every 
measure,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  has  of  late  been: 
"Let  it  go  through;  the  Governor  is  sure  to  veto  it." 
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Of  the  451  bills  referred  to,  173  remained  unsigned  at  the 
expiration  of  30  days  from  the  date  of  the  adjournment.  Un- 
der the  provision  of  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  these  fell  to  the  ground  like  so  much 
waste  paper.  Furthermore,  in  the  annual  supply  bill,  77  specific 
items  were  vetoed.  Add  to  these  the  63  bills  vetoed  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  we  have  an  aggregate  of  313  meas- 
ures which  have  failed,  during  the  year,  to  receive  the  Gov- 
ernor's approval. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  examine  a  few  of  the  rejected 
items  of  the  last  supply  bill.  As  passed  by  the  two  houses  of 
the  Legislature,  it  provided  for  the  following  objects: 

"For  the  State  Homoeopathic  Asj'lum  for  the  Insane,  at  Middletown; 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  house  for  the  gardener,  $1,800. 

"  For  the  State  Asylum  for  Idiots;  for  plumbing  in  the  new  dormitory 
building  and  for  furniture,  $4,000. 

"  For  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Indian  Children; 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  brick  boiler  house,  a  new  steam  boiler  with  steam 
heating  fixtures  for  heating  the  building,  $7,500. 

"For  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  lor  the  Insane;  for  new  ice  house, 
barns  and  stables,  shelter  house,  and  new  laundry  machinery,  $7,700. 

"  For  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester;  for  asphalt  pavement, 
furniture,  electric  light,  laundry,  and  paint  room,  $47,000." 

The  Governor  states  his  objection  in  these  words : 

"  These  several  items  are  objected  to  and  not  approved,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  make  the  proposed  expenditures  at  the 
present  time.'" 

In  another  place,  he  says : 

"  The  people  are  poor,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  oppresses  this  year 
even  more  heavily  than  ever." 

Now  let  us  see,  on  the  other  hand,  what  the  Comptroller  (Hon. 
Edward  "Wemple)  sa}rs  in  his  last  annual  report  of  the  state  of 
the  public  finances. 

"  If  the  State  had  closed  its  business  upon  the  13th  day  of  last  Septem- 
ber, its  available  surplus,  over  all  current  demands,  would  have  more  than 
sufficed  to  extinguish  the  entire  bonded  debt  not  provided  for  by  the  sink- 
ing fund.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  vast  amount  of  property  of  vari- 
ous kinds  owned  by  the  State — including  the  lands  and  buildings  devoted  to 
general  public  purposes,  as  well  as  the  charitable  institutions,  the  penal 
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institutions,  the  property  held  for  military  and  for  educational  purposes, 
together  with  the  Niagara  reservation,  the  salt  lands,  and  the  land  owned 
in  the  forest  preserve — represents  over  $100,000,000,  while  the  canals  repre- 
sent an  expenditure  for  construction  of  $80,000,000,  and  the  great  wealth 
and  financial  stability  of  the  State  are  made  apparent." 

With  this  exhibit  before  us,  it  might  be  edifying  to  learn  at 
what  time  the  Empire  State  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, be  able  to  provide  for  her  afflicted  and  helpless  children. 

In  the  year  1859,  I  was  myself  a  member  of  Assembly  and 
the  chairman  of  its  committee  of  ways  and  means.  Associated 
with  me  were  some  of  the  ablest  and  purest  men  in  that  body. 
Every  claim  and  application  for  money  received  the  most  care- 
ful attention.  Not  a  single  item  was  inserted  in  the  supply  bill 
unless  it  had  undergone  the  severest  scrutiny.  Each  appropria- 
tion, so  inserted,  was  of  such  a  character  that,  had  the  claim  pro- 
vided for  been  a  claim  against  myself,  I  should  have  paid  it  with- 
out hesitation.  In  short,  I  knew  the  history  of  every  item  and 
its  specific  merits,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  governors  of 
that  day  to  know  them.  The  bill,  thus  completed,  was  reviewed 
by  the  Assembly  in  committee  of  the  whole.  After  passing  the 
Assembly,  it  was  subjected  to  a  second  scrutiny  in  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  also  by  that  body  as  a  whole,  be- 
fore its  final  enactment. 

Latterly  it  has  become  the  practice  of  the  executive  to  require 
that  citizens  who  are  immediately  interested  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,  shall  appear  before  him  in  person,  or  else  submit  to  him  in 
writing  a  brief,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Many  persons  are  thus  compelled  to  repair  to  Albany, 
at  the  cost  of  both  time  and  money,  in  order  to  lay  before  the 
governor  the  very  information  which  has  been  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  committees  of  the  two  houses.  By  this  process, 
the  appropriate  functions  of  the  Legislature  have  been  ignored 
and  in  a  large  measure  superseded.  In  short,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm  that  the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York  has.  in 
this  particular,  undergone  a  radical  change. 

In  an  article  in'  the  Forum,  November  number,  1887,  ex- 
Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  says  of  the  veto  that  "  it  is 
a  power  likely  to  be  used  more  and  more  freely."     He  adds: 
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•'As  the  business  of  the  country  increases,  as  legislation  piles  up  its  bills 
still  higher,  and  as  the  whole  social  and  political  network  grows  more  com- 
plicated in  its  demand  and  conflict  of  interests  and  its  multiplicity  of  in- 
terferences, more  and  more  will  be  the  necessity  of  cutting  Gordian  knots 
with  the  swift,  sharp  edge  of  a  single  blow,  and  of  having  an  executive 
brave  enough  to  take  the  responsibility  of  interposing  his  veto." 

When  the  condition  of  things  here  foreshadowed  shall  have  come 
to  pass,  it  needs  no  soothsayer  to  predict  that  our  liberties  will  be 
subverted.  Like  the  Eoman  republic  under  Augustus,  or  like 
the  French  republic  under  Louis  Napoleon,  we  may  retain  the 
semblance  and  name  of  freedom,  but  the  government,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  will  have  become  a  monarchy.  The  addition 
of  the  life  tenure  of  office  will  alone  be  needed  to  enable  some 
usurper  to  rear  a  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of  our  institutions. 

The  opponents  of  the  veto  power  contend  for  democracy  pure 
and  simple — not  in  the  sense  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  in  the  sense  of  that  form  of  government 
in  which  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  people  at  large. 
They  insist  that  this  prerogative,  as  at  present  interpreted,  so  far 
from  being  a  safeguard  to  free  government,  is  a  standing  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Frederick  A.  Conkling. 
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If  we  pass  in  review  all  the  conceptions,  all  the  discoveries 
and  inventions  that  have  enriched  the  world,  we  shall  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  nearly  always  they  have  come  up  out  of  the 
profound  depths  of  humanity  unexpectedly,  and  as  it  were  by 
chance.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  whatever  knowledge  we 
have  of  hypnotic  processes.  It  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
most  remote  times,  not  in  a  clear,  definite  tradition,  but  in  a 
vague  rumor,  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  religious 
belief  and  the  notions  about  witchcraft  that  then  prevailed. 
Not  till  the  close  of  the  18th  century  and  the  era  of  philosophy, 
free  inquiry,  and  free  thought,  was  this  question  brought  into 
the  light  of  day  by  Mesmer,  whose  name  is  sufficiently  known  to 
render  any  epithet  needless.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  fame 
of  the  seances  given  by  the  new  apostle  and  of  the  outcome  of  his 
therapeutic  efforts.  But  it  is  less  well  known  that  the  theory  of 
animal  magnetism  and  the  term  itself  were  both  of  his  inven- 
tion ;  besides,  by  a  singular  chance  Mesmer's  animal  magnetism 
differs  measurably  from  the  magnetism  of  the  magnetizers  of 
to-day.  Mesmer  believed  in  a  fluid  diffused  everywhere,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth,  and  animate  bodies 
exert  among  themselves  a  reciprocal  influence.  The  action  of 
this  fluid  is  subject  to  flood  and  ebb,  and  the  alternate  effects  of 
these  movements  are  felt  by  the  human  body  as  by  all  other 
bodies.  Further,  this  fluid  manifests  itself  in  man  through  prop- 
erties analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet,  and,  just  as  in  the  lat- 
ter, tends  to  locate  itself  at  certain  poles  (hence  the  term  "  ani- 
mal magnetism  "),  though  it  is  totally  different  from  the  magnetic 
fluid.  Again,  Mesmer  believed  that  it  is  reflected  and  refracted 
like  light,  is  communicated  from  one  body  to  another,  is  propa- 
gated, is  augmented  by  sound,  and  is  capable  of  being  accumu- 
lated, Concentrated,  and  transported. 

If,  quitting  pure  theory,  we  consider  practical  results,  we  find 
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Mesmer  asserting  with  the  utmost  assurance  that  "  this  principle 
can  cure  nerve  diseases  directly,  and  other  diseases  indirectly." 
To  attain  this  result,  and  as  a  mode  of  applying  the  magnetic 
fluid  to  the  human  body,  Mesmer  invented  and  put  in  operation 
his  famous  baquet  (tub).  In  the  bottom  of  this  were  several  tiers 
of  bottles  of  water,  laid  in  different  directions,  and  immersed  in 
water  containing  iron  filings,  pounded  glass,  and  other  ingredients. 
The  cover  had  several  holes  bored  in  it,  from  which  projected  iron 
rods  bent  at  a  right  angle  and  movable,  which  patients  were  to  ap- 
ply to  themselves  at  the  points  where  their  maladies  had  their  seat. 
Around  these  tubs  the  patients  took  their  places  in  several  con- 
centric ranks,  forming  a  chain  by  contact  of  their  finger  tips,  just 
as  is  done  in  our  day  by  spiritists.  Then,  music  and  the  dark- 
ened room  assisting,  the  expected  phenomena  were  not  long  in 
manifesting  themselves.  A  goodly  number  of  the  subjects,  but 
not  all,  experienced  a  bodily  agitation  more  or  less  marked,  and 
soon  fell  into  convulsions  characterized  by  "involuntary  jerky 
movements  of  all  the  members  and  of  the  whole  body,  contrac 
tion  of  the  throat,  subsultus  of  the  hypochondrium  and  epigas- 
trium, disordered  vision,  shrill  cries,  weeping,  hiccoughing,  and 
immoderate  laughter  " — in  short,  all  the  tokens  of  a  most  pro- 
nounced fit  of  hysteria. 

If  I  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  description,  it  is  less  on  ac- 
count of  its  historical  interest  than  because  of  its  importance  as 
regards  our  conception  of  the  role  of  Mesmer  and  mesmerism  in 
the  question  of  hypnotism.  In  fact,  the  Viennese  thaumaturgus 
supposed  that  he  was  subjecting  his  patients  to  the  action  of  a 
physical  agent  freely  diffused  throughout  nature,  which  he 
thought  was  best  applied  by  means  of  conductor  bodies — metal 
rods,  water  impregnated  with  iron  filings.  Even  the  "  passes  " 
he  used  were  intended  merely  to  aid  the  circulation  of  the  fluid. 
As  for  the  result,  it  was  commonly  just  a  fit  of  hysteria. 

In  all  this,  it  is  to  be  noted,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  en- 
tirely natural.  There  is  no  personal  action  of  the  operator  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  result  obtained,  consisting  ordinarily  of  hys- 
teric convulsions,  has  no  connection  whatever  or  in  any  degree 
with  sleep.  Mesmer's  animal  magnetism,  therefore,  was  essentially 
different  from  what  is  now  customarily  designated  by  that  name. 
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One  of  Mesmer's  disciples,  the  Marquis  de  Puysegur,  was 
destined  to  initiate  the  new  order  of  things.  Immediately  on 
his  return  to  his  estates,  after  having  attended  the  stance*  of  the 
master,  he  amused  himself  with  magnetizing  the  people  around 
him.  To  his  great  astonishment,  during  one  of  his  experiments 
a  young  peasant  fell  peacefully  asleep  in  his  arms,  without  con- 
vulsions and  without  pain,  and  began  talking  aloud,  telling  of 
all  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  different  occupations  in  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  be  employed,  according  to  the  directions 
given  to  him  by  the  Marquis  de  Puysegur.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  magnetic  manipulation  the  man  slept,  and  while 
sleeping  walked;  hence  the  term  "artificial  somnambulism," 
proposed  by  Puysegur's  brothers.  Further  (and  this  is  of  no 
small  importance),  the  images  that  came  before  the  mind  of 
the  subject  during  this  sleep,  were  capable  of  being  indefinitely 
modified  at  the  pleasure  of  the  one  who  had  put  him  in  that 
state.  The  three  terms  of  the  modern  magnetizer  are  thus  found 
united  and  revealed  in  the  case  of  the  Marquis  de  Puysegur; 
namely,  sleep  not  inconsistent  with  lucidity  of  mind,  and  allowing 
the  subject  to  be  influenced  by  another  person. 

An  impulse  was  given  to  animal  magnetism,  which  hence- 
forward was  identified  with  artificial  somnambulism ;  and  magne- 
tizers  swarmed  not  only  in  Paris  but  throughout  the  provinces. 
Still,  public  favor  was  not  entirely  won  for  these  novel  practices, 
whether  simply  because  people  mistrusted  the  unknown  and  the 
unaccustomed,  or  because  they  remembered  the  mischances  that 
had  befallen  Mesmer  and  after  him  the  priest  Paria,  causing  the 
edifice  of  their  fortunes,  that  for  a  moment  excited  wonder,  to 
collapse  ridiculously.  Then  it  was  that  the  heads  of  the  mag- 
netic school  resolved  to  ask  of  the  learned  societies  an  official  in- 
quiry. Mesmer  having  already  been  banned  by  the  Paris  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  the  request  was  this  time  addressed  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  A  special  committee  was  named  in 
1826,  and  five  years  later  Husson  presented  the  report  upon 
its  labors.  "With  this  report,  famous  in  the  histoiy  of  mag- 
netism, one  might  have  hoped  that  the  matter  would  enter 
its  scientific  phase ;  but  that  was  still  distant.  Alongside  of  a 
few  positive  facts,  what  a  searching  for  the  marvelous !     Seem- 
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ingly,  before  they  strove  to  obtain  even  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  magnetism,  the  committee  wanted  forthwith  to 
penetrate  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  its  action.  Hence,  though 
Husson's  report  was  favorable,  the  doctrine  neither  made  pro- 
gress nor  won  proselytes  among  physicians ;  and  in  1840,  upon 
motion  of  Double,  who  likened  magnetism  to  circle-squaring,  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  declared  that  "  nothing  is  demonstrated 
in  magnetism,"  and  that  on  no  account  would  it  thereafter  have 
aught  to  do  with  anything  connected  with  that  class  of  facts. 

At  that  time,  therefore,  and  since  Puysegur's  discovery,  the 
initiated  and  the  inquirers  devoted  themselves  principally  to 
the  investigation  of  marvels.  The  subjects  must  see  with  the 
eyes  shut,  must  have  the  sense  of  smell  at  the  finger  tips,  must 
even  divine  the  future;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  study  the 
subjects,  to  notice  how  they  act,  what  phenomena  they  present, 
what  laws  control  these  phenomena,  upon  the  strength  of  which 
all  the  laws  acknowledged  in  physiology  were  to  be  completely 
reversed.  Again,  therefore,  researches  upon  magnetism  fell  into 
absolute  discredit,  having  become  a  close  preserve  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  charlatans  and  illuminati.  Then  it  was  that  the  ideas 
of  the  absolute  power  of  the  magnetizer's  will,  of  his  un- 
limited influence  over  the  will  of  the  subject,  were  set  forth  with 
unheard-of  exaggeration  and  in  the  most  positive  form.  Reac- 
tion came  quickly.  Braid,  a  surgeon  of  Manchester,  indignant 
at  the  thought  of  the  degradation  of  human  nature  implied  in 
this  mind  slavery,  so-called,  began,  in  1841,  the  experiments  by 
which  he  showed  that  in  order  to  produce  artificial  somnambu- 
lism there  is  no  need  of  any  extraneous  influence,  and  that  any 
person  of  moderate  sensibility  can  easily  produce  in  himself  the 
"  magnetic  sleep  "  without  any  aid  or  act  of  another.  One  has 
simply  to  fix  his  eyes  for  a  few  minutes  upon  some  shining  object 
placed  a  little  higher  than  the  ordinary  plane  of  vision  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  centimeters.  The  "  impersonal "  sleep  thus 
produced  was  called  by  Braid  "  hypnotism,"  and  the  process 
published  by  Braid  is  now  known  as  "braidism."  The  word 
hypnotism  (from  bmos,  sleep),  coined  by  Braid,  has  also  been 
generally  adopted  in  our  time  by  scientific  men  to  denote  sleep 
artifically  produced  by  mechanical  means.     The  word  possesses 
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at  least  one  advantage,  namely,  that  it  implies  no  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  merely  states  a  fact  without  basing  it  upon  a  theory, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  term  magnetism. 

But  Braid's  discovery  did  not  save  the  stud}r  of  these  phe- 
nomena from  becoming,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  exclusive 
province  of  charlatans  and  illuminati,  nor  from  falling  into  almost 
absolute  discredit.  It  needed,  perhaps,  a  little  courage  for  a  man 
to  take  up  again  a  question  upon  which  the  anathema  had  thus 
been  laid,  and  to  attempt  its  official  rehabilitation.  In  the  lack 
of  any  other  merit,  may  the  generations  to  come  credit  me  at  least 
with  that! 

From  the  inception  of  my  investigation  of  these  questions,  my 
aim  has  invariably  been  to  study  the  hypnotized  subject  himself — 
how  he  bears  himself  under  hypnosis.  This  study  has  seemed  to 
me  to  be  much  preferable  to  that  which  considers,  not  the  subject, 
but  the  hypnotism  in  its  essence  and  as  a  special  force.  I  have 
also  endeavored  to  consider  the  hypnosis  as  a  state  into  which  a 
man  may  be  brought ;  not  as  an  agent,  whether  superhuman  or 
extrahuman.  And  the  more  I  have  examined  the  facts,  and  the 
further  I  have  advanced  in  my  study,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  hypnotism  is  a  reaction,  not  an  action. 

The  end  I  have  ever  held  before  my  eyes,  then,  and  which  I 
hope  I  have  never  lost  from  view,  is  this :  to  study  the  hypnotic 
phenomena  according  to  a  strictly  scientific  method;  and  for  this 
purpose  to  employ  processes  purely  physical  and  which  can 
always  be  compared  with  one  another,  so  that  the  results  obtained 
by  me  may  be  rigorously  tested  by  all  observers  who  shall  use 
the  same  processes  under  the  same  conditions. 

Before  I  speak  of  these  processes,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
about  the  subjects  with  whom  my  experiments  have  had  to  do. 
At  the  very  outset  my  studies  dealt  with  hysterical  women,  and 
ever  since  I  have  always  employed  hysterical  subjects.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  this :  first,  because  the  practice  of  hypnotiza- 
tion  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger  to  whoever  may  be  subjected 
to  it;  and,  secondly,  because  not  infrequently  we  see  hysteric 
symptoms  manifest  themselves  at  the  first  attempt  of  this  kind, 
which  may  thus  be  the  occasional  cause  of  this  neurosis.  One 
avoids  this  danger,  and  consequently  a  heavy  responsibility,  by 
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operating,  as  I  have  ever  done,  only  upon  subjects  that  are  mani- 
festly hysterical.  The  second  reason  why  I  have  always  preferred 
to  act  in  this  way  (and  the  first  alone  would  suffice  to  determine 
my  mind),  is  that  hysterical  subjects  are  as  a  rule  much  more 
sensitive  than  persons  reputed  to  be  in  sound  health.  To  this 
point  I  invite  the  attention  of  observers;  for  if  some  experi- 
menters have  not  reached  the  same  results  that  I  have  reached, 
their  want  of  success  is  certainly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  operated  upon  non-hysterical  subjects.  For  a  like  reason,  I 
have  chosen  rather  to  deal  almost  always  with  the  female  sex, 
because  females  are  more  sensitive  and  more  manageable  than 
males  in  the  hypnotic  state. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  processes  employed  to  produce  hyp- 
nosis. In  choosing  among  these,  I  have,  like  Braid,  wished  to 
make  use  of  means  that  might  as  far  as  possible  be  impersonal.  I 
have  thus  had  recourse  to  sundry  physical  agents  capable  of  pro- 
ducing upon  the  sense  organs  impressions  that  might  result  in 
hypnosis.  Among  the  processes  employed,  that  used  by  Braid 
is  one  of  the  easiest  to  apply  and  of  the  most  certain  in  operation. 
It  consists  in  holding  in  front  of  the  patient  a  small  shining  object, 
and  getting  him  to  gaze  upon  it  without  letting  his  attention  be 
diverted.  This  object  must  be  held  10  or  15  centimeters  distant 
from  his  eyes,  and  a  little  above  the  usual  plane  of  vision.  Soon 
the  eyelids  begin  to  wink ;  then  the  winking  becomes  more  and 
more  rapid ;  later  they  tend  to  droop,  and  finally  they  fall.  The 
subject  can  still  lift  them,  with  an  effort ;  but  after  a  little  while 
even  that  effort  becomes  impossible  and  has  no  result.  Then 
comes  a  sleep  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the  person,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  the  subject  with  the  process ;  for 
sleep  comes  the  quicker  the  oftener  the  subject  has  been  thus 
put  to  sleep.  In  practice,  I  have  often  been  able  to  simplify 
Braid's  process,  by  merely  making  the  subject  gaze  fixedly  upon 
the  tip  of  my  finger,  held  at  the  proper  distance  from  his  eyes. 

In  both  these  cases  one  factor  is  absolutely  necessary  to  suc- 
cess— the  good  will  of  the  patient.  In  other  cases  we  can  supply 
the  deficiency  by  substituting  for  the  effect  due  to  persistency  of 
impression  (protracted  gazing),  suddenness  and  intensity  of  im- 
pression. This  I  have  often  been  able  to  do  by  suddenly  and 
38 
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unexpectedly  unmasking  before  the  subject's  eyes  an  electric  or 
a  magnesium  light.  If,  instead  of  acting  upon  the  organ  of 
sight,  we  act  upon  the  organ  of  hearing,  results  strictly  analogous 
are  obtained;  and  here,  too,  we  may  employ  the  slow  or  the  in- 
stantaneous method,  as  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  eye.  The 
slow  method  consists  in  placing  the  subject  near  a  very  large 
tuning  fork,  operated  by  an  electro-magnet.  Little  by  little, 
under  the  influence  of  the  swelling  vibrations  thus  produced, 
sleep  supervenes  and  becomes  as  profound  as  when  the  other 
processes  are  employed.  As  for  the  sudden  auditory  method, 
it  consists  in  the  use  of  a  gong  or  tom-tom.  The  instrument 
being  struck,  the  patient  not  expecting  it,  she  is  seen  to  become 
suddenly  motionless,  as  though  frozen  where  she  stands,  fixed  in 
the  gesture  she  may  have  been  making  at  the  moment  when  the 
gong  was  sounded.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  method, 
like  the  others,  is  not  always  successful ;  besides,  it  is  a  rather 
brutal  expedient,  and  may  in  some  patients  provoke  a  veritable 
fit  of  hysteria,  instead  of  producing  hypnotism.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  this  advantage  over  the  other  methods,  that  it  does  not  require 
the  good  will  of  the  subject,  who  may  therefore  be  hypnotized  in 
spite  of  himself.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  employ  it,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  resorted  to  habitually. 

Having  spoken  of  the  choice  of  the  subject  of  hypnosis  and 
the  means  employed  to  produce  the  hypnotic  state,  we  have  now 
to  describe  the  phenomena  produced — hypnotism  itself. 

First  of  all  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  results  obtained  through 
the  different  methods  are  not  absolutely  identical.  If  hypnosis 
is  produced  by  fixing  the  eyes  upon  a  shining  object  (braidism), 
and  if  the  gaze  be  prolonged  a  sufficient  time,  the  eyes  are  seen 
to  close,  the  subject  becomes  totally  unconscious,  perceives  none 
of  the  objects  around  him,  hears  none  of  the  words  addressed 
to  him;  but  if  sufficient  pressure  be  made  upon  a  nerve  or  a 
muscle,  the  corresponding  segment  of  a  member  assumes  a  fixed 
posture,  which  is  in  all  instances  the  same,  being  due  to  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscle  directly  manipulated  or  of  that  innervated 
by  the  nerve  upon  which  the  pressure  is  exerted.  This  special 
hypnotic  state,  so  easily  recognized  by  the  neuro-muscular  char- 
acters just  described,  is  what  I  have  called  the  "  lethargy." 
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If  the  gong  or  the  electric  light  is  employed,  the  state  into 
which  the  patient  is  brought  is  very  different;  it  is  now,  not 
lethargy,  but  "catalepsy."  This  state  is  distinguished  by  the 
following  characters:  The  eyes  are  wide  open  and  staring;  the 
muscles  and  nerves  are  no  longer  capable  of  being  excited  di- 
rectly by  pressure,  and  contractions  cannot  be  produced ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  muscles  acquire  the  property  of  retaining 
whatever  attitude  may  be  given  to  the  members,  and  the  latter 
oppose  to  passive  movements  a  mild  resistance,  which  produces 
in  the  experimenter  a  very  peculiar  sensation — the  flexibilitas  cerea 
of  the  old  authors.  In  this  state  is  to  be  seen  the  very  interest- 
ing phenomenon  of  the  unison  of  attitudes  and  facial  expressions : 
the  patient  will  clinch  his  fist  if  the  face  muscles  that  express 
anger  be  made  to  contract  by  electricity;  conversely,  his  face 
will  assume  the  expression  of  violent  anger  if  his  fists  be  clinched 
and  made  to  assume  an  attitude  of  threatening. 

Lastly,  there  are  subjects  in  whom  the  hypnogenic  processes 
produce  neither  of  the  two  states  mentioned,  but  a  third  and 
totally  distinct  state,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  "  som- 
nambulism." This  is  the  state  which  "  magnetizers  "  specially 
desire  to  produce.  Whereas,  in  the  two  preceding  states  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  have  no  mental  connection  with  the  outer  world, 
perceiving  no  sound,  responding  to  no  question,  powerless  even 
to  make  any  spontaneous  movement,  the  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  the  somnambulism.  The  somnambulized  person  can 
keep  his  eyes  either  open  or  closed;  often  he  has  exactly  the 
appearance  of  one  that  is  awake,  and,  to  see  him  walk,  no  one 
hardly  would  suppose  him  to  be  a  hypnotized  subject.  He  an- 
swers questions  addressed  to  him,  and  even  can  take  part  in  a 
prolonged  conversation.  In  the  somnambulic  state  the  muscles 
can  be  made  to  contract ;  not,  as  in  the  lethargy,  however,  by 
direct  pressure  upon  muscles  or  nerves,  but  by  merely  grazing 
the  skin  overlying  them,  or  even  by  making  passes  along  their 
course,  at  a  certain  distance. 

Thus,  these  three  states,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  differ  essentially 
from  one  another;  and  I  have  chosen  to  found  distinctions  be- 
tween them  upon  strictly  objective  characters  that  can  easily  be 
demonstrated.     The  neuro-muscular  phenomena  of  which  I  have 
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spoken  with  an  emphasis  due  to  the  importance  I  attribute  to 
them,  are  among  the  most  stable  of  these  characters.  But  does 
it  follow,  because  these  three  states  are  really  distinct  from  one 
another,  that  they  stand  absolutely  isolated,  and  that  they  may 
not  be  transformed  one  into  another?  By  no  means;  and  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  produce  this  transformation. 
Suppose  the  subject  is  in  the  lethargy,  we  need  but  open  his  eyes 
wide  with  the  fingers,  in  order  to  put  him  into  the  cataleptic 
state ;  and  by  rubbing  briskly  the  top  Of  the  head,  we  can  make 
him  pass  into  the  somnambulism.  Conversely,  the  patient  being 
.  in  the  catalepsy  or  in  the  somnambulism,  to  put  him  in  the  le- 
thargic state  we  have  only  to  keep  his  eyes  shut  for  a  few  seconds 
by  exerting  some  little  pressure  upon  them. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  phenomena  directly  amenable 
to  physical  analysis ;  indeed,  with  phenomena  that  can  be  analyzed 
with  comparative  disregard  of  niceties  of  distinction.     But,  the 
preceding  facts  once  established,  this  no  longer  suffices,  and  we 
must,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  enter  upon  the  study  of  phe- 
nomena of  a  quite  different  order — phenomena  of  the  psychic 
order.     Here  we  meet  with  greater  difficulties,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
we  have  to  feel  our  way.     Researches  of  this  nature  must  be 
made  in  the  somnambulism,  for  in  that  state  the  hypnotized  per- 
son speaks  freely  and  answers  questions  put  to  him.    The  psychic 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  somnambulism  is  an  absolute  trust, 
a  boundless  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  subject  toward  the  one 
who  has  hypnotized  him.     However  improbable  the  story  told 
in  the  hearing  of  a  person  so  hypnotized,  he  believes  it,  takes  it 
in,  makes  it  his  own ;  it  becomes  the  center  of  his  entire  cerebral 
activity;    all   his   thoughts  radiate   out   of   it,   until  some  new 
thought  is  furnished  to  him,  though  the  same  be  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  former.     It  is  because  of  this  state  of  mind  that 
the  phenomena  of  "  suggestion  "  are  so  easily  produced.     Every- 
one knows  what  is  meant  by  this  suggestion  and  to  what  lengths 
it  may  be  carried.     Take  one  example  from  among  a  thousand. 
I  present  to  a  woman  patient  in  the  hypnotic  state  a  blank  leaf 
of  paper,  and  say  to  her:    "Here  is  my  portrait;   what  do  you 
think  of  it?     Is  it  a  good  likeness?  "     After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, she  answers :    "  Yes,  indeed,  your  photograph ;   will   you 
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give  it  to  me?  "  To  impress  deeply  in  the  mind  of  the  subject 
this  imaginary  portrait,  I  point  with  my  finger  toward  one  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  square  leaf  of  paper,  and  tell  her  that  my  profile 
looks  in  that  direction;  I  describe  my  clothing.  The  image 
being  now  fixed  in  her  mind,  I  take  that  leaf  of  paper  and  mix 
it  with  a  score  of  other  leaves  precisely  like  it.  I  then  hand  the 
whole  pack  to  the  patient,  bidding  her  go  over  them  and  let  me 
know  whether  she  finds  among  these  anything  she  has  seen 
before.  She  begins  to  look  at  the  leaves  one  after  another,  and 
as  soon  as  her  eyes  fall  upon  the  one  first  shown  to  her  (I  had 
made  upon  it  a  mark  that  she  could  not  discern),  forthwith  she 
exclaims:  "Look,  your  portrait!"  What  is  more  curious  still, 
if  I  turn  the  leaf  over,  as  soon  as  her  eyes  rest  upon  it,  she 
turns  it  up,  saying  that  my  photograph  is  on  the  obverse.  I 
then  convey  to  her  the  order  that  she  shall  continue  to  see  the 
portrait  on  the  blank  paper  even  after  the  hypnosis  has  passed. 
Then  I  awaken  her  and  again  hand  to  her  the  pack  of  papers,  re- 
questing her  to  look  over  them.  She  handles  them  just  as  before, 
when  she  was  hypnotized,  and  utters  the  same  exclamation: 
"Look,  your  portrait!  "  If  now  I  tell  her  that  she  may  retire, 
she  returns  to  her  dormitory,  and  her  first  care  will  be  to  show 
to  her  companions  the  photograph  I  have  given  her.  Of  course, 
her  companions,  not  having  received  the  suggestion,  will  see  only 
a  blank  leaf  of  paper  without  any  trace  whatever  of  a  portrait ; 
and  will  laugh  at  our  subject  and  treat  her  as  a  visionary.  Fur- 
thermore, this  suggestion,  this  hallucination,  will,  if  I  wish,  con- 
tinue several  days ;  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  express  the  wish  to  the 
patient  before  awakening  her. 

The  foregoing  experiment  has  been  made  hundreds  of  times 
by  me  and  by  others,  and  the  facts  can  easily  be  substantiated. 
Their  objectivity  is  as  complete  as  could  be  wished  in  researches 
of  this  kind.  Let  us  then  analyze  each  of  these  phenomena, 
and  so  obtain  a  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  suggestion.  I 
show  the  patient  a  perfectly  blank  leaf  of  paper,  telling  her 
that  on  it  is  drawn  my  protrait — an  entirely  baseless  affirmation  on 
my  part,  and  one  that  would  be  flatly  contradicted  by  any  person 
even  of  moderate  intelligence.  And  yet,  because  of  the  unheard- 
of  credulity  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  hypnotized  subject  sees 
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the  matter  quite  differently.  Almost  without  any  hesitation  she 
seizes  the  idea  that  I  present  to  her.  Indeed,  to  say  that  the  hyp- 
notized subject  seizes  the  idea  is  not  a  precise  expression  of  the 
fact;  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  idea  seizes,  takes  possession 
of,  the  hypnotized  subject.  The  portrait  that  I  tell  her  to  look  at 
she  distinguishes  perfectly;  and  if  I  but  urge  the  point  a  little, 
she  will  describe  the  picture  with  great  abundance  of  details,  un- 
rolling ad  infinitum  this  panorama  of  induced  hallucination  as  she 
grafts  upon  the  simple  notion  of  a  portrait  every  association  of 
ideas  that  occurs  to  a  quick  imagination.  Yet  she  never  lets 
herself  wander  from  her  starting  point,  ever  and  again  going 
back  to  the  initial  idea — the  piece  of  paper  by  her  transformed 
into  a  photograph.  She  holds  it  at  different  angles,  turns  it  this 
way  and  that,  brings  it  near  or  holds  it  at  a  distance,  contemplates 
it  from  every  side ;  and  if  I  cease  to  talk  to  her,  she  will  go  on 
thus  for  hours  fondly  gazing  on  the  bit  of  paper.  It  seems  as 
though,  under  the  influence  of  the  hypnosis,  there  exists  in  the 
brain  an  absolute  thought  vacuum ;  and  that,  taking  advantage  of 
this  solitude,  every  idea  introduced  by  suggestion  spreads  itself 
out  immeasurably  and  lords  it  in  the  tenantless  domain.  In  the 
case  we  are  considering,  the  thought  of  the  portrait,  its  existence 
once  granted,  is  entirely  rational ;  but  were  I  pleased  to  suggest 
to  my  patient  something  utterly  absurd,  she  would  accept  that 
suggestion  with  the  same  docility.  Were  I  but  to  tell  her  that  the 
portrait  has  two  noses  and  three  eyes,  she  would  believe  that 
quite  as  readily,  without  raising  any  difficulties. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  suggestion  in  its  less  complex  fea- 
tures, and  one  can  easily  imagine  what  a  variety  of  results  may 
be  produced  by  it.  But  let  us  proceed  with  the  analysis  of  our 
experiment.  "When,  upon  my  injunction,  the  patient  continues, 
even  after  being  awakened,  to  see  my  portrait  upon  this  leaf  of 
paper,  that  is  a  proof  of  the  intensity  with  which  a  suggestion 
may  be  impressed  upon  the  mind ;  for  even  when  the  mind  has 
resumed  its  normal  life  and  functionment,  the  impression  made 
during  the  hypnotic  state  persists,  like  a  veritable  parasite,  for 
hours,  nay  for  daj^s,  sometimes  for  weeks,  and  that  without  losing 
aught  of  its  potency.  The  importance  of  these  facts  is  patent, 
and  I  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  highly 
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interesting  questions  raised  by  hypnotism  regarded  from  the 
medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  an  agent  in  crime  and  a  factor  in 
lessening  individual  responsibility.  But  that  would  carry  me 
too  far,  and  I  must  give  simply  a  broad  general  notion  of  hyp- 
notism, without  discussing  its  applications. 

Eeturn  we  once  again,  therefore,  to  the  experiment  already 
described,  for  we  have  not  yet  examined  all  its  phases.  Having 
suggested  to  the  patient  that  the  leaf  of  paper  set  before  her  eyes 
is  a  photograph,  I  put  it  amid  a  great  number  of  other  leaves 
so  exactly  like  it  that  even  a  keen  eye  cannot  tell  one  leaf 
from  another.  Then  I  tell  the  lady  to  find  whether  the  lot  of 
papers  contains  anything  she  has  seen  before.  Whatever  I  may 
do  to  "throw  her  off  the  scent,"  she  never  misses;  every  time 
that,  as  she  goes  over  the  papers,  her  eyes  fall  upon  the  leaf  in 
question,  she  recognizes  it  without  any  hesitation.  Here  we 
enter  the  domain  of  the  marvelous,  the  enchanted  garden  toward 
which  every  one  has  been  drawn  who  has  studied  magnetism ; 
and  from  it  few  have  come  back.  But  is  there  any  need  to  ap- 
peal to  the  miraculous  for  an  explanation  of  facts  of  this  charac- 
ter? Must  we  invoke  the  supernatural?  Certainly  not,  when 
we  can  account  for  these  phenomena  in  the  simplest  way  in  -the 
world,  by  assuming  an  enhanced  acuteness  of  some  of  the  senses 
— an  acuteness  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  hypnotic 
state.  Is  it  matter  for  astonishment  that  a  dog  follows  his  master 
by  scent  through  forests  and  fields,  or  that  a  carrier  pigeon  comes 
back  to  its  home  from  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles? 

No;  these  phenomena  contain  nothing  supernatural.  This 
view  I  shall  never  be  weary  of  proclaiming.  Hypnotism  is  directly 
amenable  to  our  means  of  investigation,  and  must  needs  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  known  domain  of  science.  To  that  goal  our 
efforts  ought  to  be  directed.  Let  us,  then,  continue  in  this  path 
— the  only  one  that  may  save  us  from  precipices  and  that  can 
lead  us  to  success. 

Charcot. 
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These  newspaper  clippings  give  one  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of 
"western  civilization  in  the  year  1886 : 

"A  number  of  old  pioneers,  tempted  by  the  reward  offered  by  several 
counties  in  the  Territory,  of  $250  for  each  Indian  scalp  brought  in,  have 
started  out  on  a  hunt  for  red-skins.     Some  killing  is  looked  for."  * 

"It  has  just  been  learned  that  on  Wednesday  night  Indians  attacked 
Jones  Brothers'  ranch.  .  .  .  The  owners  made  an  effective  defense  and 
killed  three  Indians,  whom  they  scalped."  f 

Official  reports  of  the  "Ute  outbreak.  "  so-called,  have  been 
made  to  the  general  government,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  given 
to  the  people.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Utes,  in  1887,  were 
living  a  number  of  parasitic  white  men,  who  gained  their  liveli- 
hood by  teaching  these  Indians  to  gamble.  They  would  buy 
horses  from  the  Indians,  and  then  regain  the  money  paid  by  play- 
ing monte  or  some  such  game  with  the  Indians  4  In  this  way 
two  gamblers,  Tate  and  Woods,  got  a  herd  of  15  or  20  ponies 
from  some  members  of  Chief  Colorow's  band.  As  the  gamblers 
were  driving  these  ponies  through  Glenwood  Springs,  a  man 
named  Hammond  claimed  two  of  them  as  his.  Tate  and  Woods 
gave  the  ponies  up,  and  returned  to  tell  the  Indians.  The  In- 
dians said  some  mistake  had  been  made,  but  made  good  the  loss 
by  giving  two  ponies  more  to  take  the  place  of  those  Hammond 
had  seized.  Three  months  afterward,  warrants  were  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  these  Indians,  on  Hammond's  testimony  that  the 
two  ponies  had  been  stolen  from  him,  though  he  had  got  them 
back.  The  warrants  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  James  C.  Ken- 
dall, sheriff  of  Garfield  County,  Colorado,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  served  them  was  one  cause  of  the  Ute  trouble.  Another 
cause  was  the  action  of  the  game  warden   of   Garfield  County. 

*  Telegram  from  New  Mexico  to  the  "  Army  and  Navy  Journal." 
t Telegram  from  Wilcox,  Arizona,  to  the  Detroit  "Free  Press." 
X  "  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,"  1887. 
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This  man  went  in  the  guise  of  a  friend  to  the  Indians'  camp,  and 
remained  a  week  with  them,  spying  out  violations  of  the  game 
laws.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  dared  to  live  in  a  camp 
of  white  men  with  such  intent;  but  some  people  in  Colorado 
were  eager  for  a  fight,  and  there  must  be  some  show  of  reason  for 
it.  A  gentleman  writing  at  the  time  from  the  scene  of  the 
trouble  says :  * 


"  I  know  of  no  depredations  committed  by  Colorow.  On  one  or  two  oc- 
casions men  of  his  band  have  been  killed  by  the  whites.  This  part  of 
Colorado  is  not  wealthy.  People  need  money,  and  troops  bring-  money; 
hence  they  want  troops." 

That  he  can  force  an  Indian  war,  is  one  of  the  compensations 
of  the  frontiersman's  life.  United  States  troops  come,  and  that 
brings  trade.  If  a  garrison  can  be  established,  so  much  the  better; 
that  keeps  trade.  If  the  Indians  can  be  driven  away,  better  still ; 
that  leaves  more  land  for  the  white  man 

The  game  warden  left  the  Indian  camp,  returning  soon  after 
with  a  posse  of  17  men  and  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  some  12 
Indians.  But  instead  of  telling  the  Utes  why  he  came,  or  ex- 
plaining to  them  in  any  way  their  supposed  violation  of  the 
game  law,  the  warden  seized  a  child,  a  little  boy,  and  started  to 
carry  him  off.  He  calculated  well  the  love  of  an  Indian  for 
his  child,  and  how  this  seizure  might  arouse  the  father's  anger. 
What  right  had  these  men,  representing  the  law,  to  carry  off  the 
child?  "The  father  interfered,  was  shot,  and  fell  stunned." f 
The  posse  then  seized  other  Indians,  who  broke  away  and  ran 
into  the  brush.  The  white  men  fired  upon  them,  wounding  sev- 
eral. These  were  men  in  authority,  representing  our  law.  Do 
the  people  desire  it  so  represented  and  so  carried  out? 

On  went  this  posse  to  another  camp.  The  men  being  away 
and  the  women  and  little  ones  unprotected,  these  Colorado  officials 
insulted  the  women,  who  fled  from  them,  taking  their  children, 
but  not  daring  to  gather  their  herds.  Then  the  posse  burned 
the  tents,  clothes,  provisions,  and  cooking  utensils,  and  after 
scattering  the  herd,  pursued  the  women. ;{:     Such  was  the  begin- 

*  Telegram  to  the  Detroit  "  Free  Press." 

t "  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,"  1887,  p.  80. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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ning  by  the  people  of  Colorado  of  what  is  termed  the  "  Ute  out- 
break." It  might  stand  for  the  greatest  sarcasm  in  history,  that 
men  representing  our  law  should  kill  innocent  children,  insult 
helpless  women,  and  fire  upon  unsuspecting  men;  and  that 
through  the  country  should  flash  the  news  of  an"  outbreak  "  by 
these  outraged  people,  who  being  hunted  and  shot  at,  did  not 
retaliate,  though  they  could  have  killed  the  entire  posse. 

After  this  attack,  Colorow,  who  knew  no  cause  for  the  out- 
break of  the  whites,  requested  an  interview  with  some  promi- 
nent men  of  Colorado  in  whom  he  had  confidence ;  though  it 
seems  strange  that  he  should  have  trusted  any  white  man  after 
all  his  experience.     One  of  these  men,  Mr.  Newton  Major,  writes : 

"I  have  had  another  interview  with  Colorow  and  his  Indians.  They 
say  they  do  not  want  to  fight,  and  claim  they  do  not  understand  what  all 
the  trouble  is  about.  They  are  being  hunted  and  shot  at  and  have  not 
retaliated.  Colorow  says  that  they  could  have  killed  Kendall  and  all  his 
men  had  they  desired  to;  that  they  have  had  several  chances  to  shoot  them 
down,  but  have  done  nothing.  The  whites  have  gone  on  the  war  path,  and 
not  the  Indians." 

Colorow  was  told  that  he  would  have  to  yield  his  grazing 
grounds  and  give  the  whites  possession;  he  was  allowed  just 
15  days  to  gather  his  herds  and  leave  the  country.  He  told 
them  the  time  was  too  short ;  he  would  have  to  travel  100  miles 
to  get  out  of  the  State  ;  many  of  his  people  were  wounded,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  move  fast ;  his  herds  had  been  scattered, 
and  time  would  be  needed  to  collect  them.  The  whites  were 
inexorable ;  15  days  was  the  longest  time  they  would  give.  So 
Colorow  began  to  gather  his  herds,  but  in  less  than  7  days  word 
was  sent  him  to  leave  immediately.  Although  they  had  granted 
him  the  15  days,  he  was  forced  to  go,  and  to  leave  behind 
his  herd  of  1,000  sheep  and  goats,  which  the  citizens  at  once 
seized*  The  Indians  had  traveled  but  25  miles  when  the 
white  men,  eager  for  murder,  followed.  Colorow  and  his  men 
had  camped  below  Wolf  Creek  for  the  night.  He  was  peaceably 
making  his  way  to  the  reservation,  under  the  guaranty  that  he 
would  not  be  molested ;    but  in  the  night  time  a  friend  from  the 

*  Gen.  George  Crook's  Report  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri. 
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agency  galloped  into  his  camp  and  said  that  the  Colorado  militia 
were  pursuing  him.  It  was  too  dark  for  the  Indians  to  round 
up  their  ponies  and  break  camp,  so  they  waited  until  daylight. 

At  noon  the  next  day,  Major  Leslie,  with  a  force  of  Colorado 
militia,  and  Sheriff  Kendall,  with  a  posse,  came  upon  the  camp, 
and  asked  the  Indians  to  remain  where  they  were  until  the  next 
morning.  But  the  Indians  said  they  could  not  delay ;  they  must 
overtake  the  women  and  children  whom  they  had  sent  ahead, 
"  and  hurry  to  the  reservation  as  the  agent  had  ordered."  Major 
Leslie  replied:  "All  right,  go  ahead;  we  will  not  molest  you."  * 
They  shook  hands  and  parted. 

"  What  motive  lay  behind  this  remarkable  request  that  the  Indians  re- 
main where  they  were,  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  bloody  sequel.  That 
night  the  Indians  camped  where  they  supposed  the  reservation  line  to  be, 
and  with  such  security  that,  although  their  position  was  peculiarly  exposed 
to  attack,  ponies  were  turned  out  to  graze  and  not  even  an  outlook  was 
posted."! 

Next  morning,  August  25,  while  the  Indians,  their  wives, 
and  children,  in  an  unprotected  camp,  were  eating  their  breakfast, 
the  soldiers  and  posse,  from  whom  they  had  parted  only  the 
evening  before,  crept  up  and  without  warning  opened  fire  upon 
them.  Achee,  one  of  the  Indians,  ran  to  the  attacking  party  of 
Colorado  citizens,  and  implored  them  not  to  shoot  until  the 
frightened  women  and  children  could  be  got  out  of  the  way. 
For  answer  he  was  shot,  and  a  volley  was  fired  into  the  de- 
fenseless women  and  children.  This  militia,  with  the  sheriff  and 
his  posse,  numbering  180  citizens,  fell  upon  a  camp  where  there 
were  but  25  fighting  men  (the  other  125  of  the  party  being 
wounded  men,  helpless  women,  and  little  children),  and  for  three 
hours  and  a  half  these  citizens  of  the  United  States  "  kept  up  an 
unremitting  fire,"  but  withdrew  before  it  was  too  dark  to  run  off 
with  a  band  of  300  Indian  ponies,  many  of  which  served  to  mount 
the  State  troops  of  Colorado.^ 

That  afternoon  Colorow  managed  to  send  off  a  runner  to  the 

agency.     When  the  Indians  there  heard  of  the  massacre,  they 

were  excited  to  frenzy,  and  before  midnight  Colorow  was  joined 

*  "  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,"  1887,  p.  lxxxi. 
flbid.  \  Gen.  George  Crook's  Report. 
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by  150  of  his  friends,  superbly  armed  and  well  mounted.  Next 
morning,  Colorow,  with  these  warriors  at  his  command,  was  in- 
duced by  a  pi-omise — still  unfuliilled,  though  by  it  alone  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  leave  unpunished  Major  Leslie  and  his  troops 
and  Sheriff  Kendall  and  his  posse — to  go  quietly  to  the  reserva- 
tion, and  to  urge  his  warriors  to  refrain  from  punishing  the  cruelty 
and  cowardice  of  these  citizens.  At  first  he  demurred  about 
going  until  he  had  gathered  the  stock  which  had  been  stolen  from 
him  by  the  citizens;  but  a  representative  of  this  government, 
Agent  Byrnes,  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  "efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  it  for  him;  and 
on  this  assurance  he  went."  *  "  With  remarkable  self-restraint, 
the  whole  company  of  Indians  accepted  this  assurance  and  quietly 
returned  to  their  agency."  f 

Major  Leslie  wished  to  attack  the  Indians  again,  and  was 
ready  to  do  so  until  he  was  informed  of  the  reinforcements  which 
Colorow  had  received,  and  the  certainty  that,  if  another  attack 
should  be  made  on  reservation  ground,  the  Indians  would  fight 
it  out  to  the  bitter  end  and  to  the  probable  loss  of  his  entire 
party.     Major  Leslie  then  agreed  not  to  cross  the  line.;}: 

Gen.  Crook  says  in  his  Report : 

"  In  every  case  the  whites  were  the  aggressors  and  fired  first.  Colorow 
had  no  desire  whatever  to  fight,  and  made  use  of  his  weapons  in  self-de- 
fense only,  for  the  protection  of  his  women  and  children  and  herds.  .  .  . 
Being  compelled  to  leave  the  State  on  short  notice,  and,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  collect  all  their  stock. 
Their  sheep  and  goats  they  were  forced  to  abandon  entirely  in  their  rapid 
progress  through  the  State.  They  were  at  once  taken  possession  of  by 
white  men.  I  heard  of  one  band  of  about  500  sheep  which  some  parties 
were  driving  toward  Glenwood  Springs.  Their  horses  the  Indians  kept  as 
long  as  possible,  but  very  few  remained  to  them  after  the  affair  of  August 
25.  74  were  taken  by  the  State  troops  ;  many  more  were  taken  by  Kendall 
and  his  posse.  The  names  of  several  men  who  had  possession  of  Indian 
stock  were  known  to  Gov.  Adams  on  August  31." 


'o  l 


In  justice  to  the  State  troops  of  Colorado,  I  wish  to  state  that 
of  the  300  ponies  taken  on  the  night  of  Aug.  25,   125  have 

*  Gen.  George  Crook's  Report. 

f  "Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,"  1887,  p.  lxxxii. 

Jlbid.,  p.  lxxxii. 
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been  returned,  though  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
special  order,  commanded  the  return  of  the  whole  number  stolen. 

Colorado  has  officially  notified  the  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral government  at  the  agency,  that  if  a  Ute  Indian  crosses  the 
reservation  line  into  Colorado,  "he  will  be  shot  at  sight,"* 
though  a  law  of  the  United  States  allows  these  Indians  to  hunt 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  Colorado.f  The  query 
arises:  Is  State  law  again  considering  itself  supreme? 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  the  "  Ute  outbreak."     It  tells  of  a 

tribe  driven  from  their   homes,  their  wives  insulted  and  shot, 

their  children  also ;  their  means  of  livelihood,  their  stock,  stolen ; 

their  food,  clothing,  and  household  effects  burned  by  State  troops, 

assisted  by  a  sheriff  and  his  posse,  the  latter  representing  the  law 

of   Colorado,    the   former   Colorado's   means   of   enforcing   law. 

There  is  no  need  of  comment  upon  these  facts ;  but  there  is  need 

of  remark  upon  the  announcement  that  this  government  proposed 

to  put  its  hands  into  the  Indian's  pocket,  draw  out  his  money, 

and  pay  him  therewith  for  his  goods,  stolen  and  burned.     Pay 

him  out  of  his  own  money !     Says  the  New  York  "  Tribune  " : 

"  The  happy  thought  of  indemnifying  the  Utes  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
is  a  decidedly  odd  one,  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  not  least  among  the 
muddles  to  which  our  ever  vexatious  Indian  relations  have  given  birth." 

Gen.  Crook  ends  his  Report  thus : 

"  Their  stock  or  its  equivalent  should  be  restored  to  them  ;  even  if  it 
were  not  justice,  it  would  certainly  be  policy  to  do  so." 

More  than  a  year  after  this  party  of  Colorado  citizens  were 
saved  from  just  retribution,  and  the  Indian  Colorow  and  his  150 
additional  warriors  were  persuaded  to  pass  to  the  reservation  and 
to  leave  unrequited  the  cowardly  onset  of  Major  Leslie  and  his 
followers,  by  the  repeated  promise  that  the  losses  in  cattle  should 
be  made  good  (of  course  his  dead  could  not  be  made  alive,  nor 
his  wounded  as  before),  the  agent  writes: % 

"  These  Indians  are  growing  very  restless  over  their  claims  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  that  were  taken  from  them  by  the  people  of  Colorado  in 
August,  1887.  These  claims  were  sent  by  me  to  you  [the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs]  at  the  time,  and  by  yon  submitted  to  Congress  for  action." 

*  Report  of  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  Byrnes,  to  Com.  of  Ind.  Affairs,  1887. 
f  "Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,"  1887. 
\  Report  of  Agent  Byrnes,  1888. 
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The  itemized  account  of  their  claims  amounted  to  $32, o«  »0.- 
25.  This  included  the  value  of  horses,  sheep,  goats,  their  entire 
supply  of  food,  household  effects,  etc.,  destroyed  or  taken  by 
Colorado  citizens.  Up  to  date,  October  5,  1889,  one  citizen  has 
returned  450  sheep  belonging  to  Colorow,  valued  at  §2.50  per 
head.  The  sum,  deducted  from  the  original  amount  of  loss, 
leaves  still  $30,925.25  due  these  Indians. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  J.  D.  C.  Atkins  writes  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  January  4,  1888 : 

'•  I  believe  the  County  of  Garfield  and  State  of  Colorado  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  injuries  suffered,  and  that  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  make  just 
restitution  therefor ;  and  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  within 
account  be  forwarded  to  his  excellency  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  with  the 
request  that  he  will  takesuch  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  payment 
to  these  Indians  for  their  losses,  by  the  proper  State  or  county  authorities. 
By  every  consideration  of  justice  these  Indians  should  be  fully  indemnified 
for  whatever  losses  they  sustained  in  the  recent  attack  upon  them,  and 
they  are  anxiously  awaiting1  and  expecting-  such  settlement." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  replies  that  in  his  opinion  appli- 
cation to  the  State  of  Colorado  for  reimbursement  will  not  se- 
cure redress  with  sufficient  promptness.  On  Jan.  8,  1888,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  he  asked  Congress  at  once  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  these  Indians,  and  then  "  to  direct  what,  if  any,  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  taken  to  secure  reimbursement  thereof  from 
the  State  of  Colorado." 

Thus  we  see  that  all  the  men  in  authority  who  have  had  the 
means  of  knowing  about  this  "  lite  outbreak  " — Gen.  George 
Crook,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  and  Indian  Agent  Byrnes 
— recommend  that  these  Indians  immediately  be  paid  for  their 
losses.     What  prevents? 

There  is  a  law  of  Congress  *  in  force  which  prescribes  that  if 
any  Indian  or  tribe  takes  unlawfully  any  property  from  white 
citizens,  he  or  the  tribe  must  "  within  a  reasonable  time,  12 
months,"  return  the  property  or  its  equivalent;  otherwise  the 
United  States  will  take  such  amount  out  of  the  money  due  the 
tribe  as  will  compensate  the  loss.  If  no  money  is  due  the  tribe, 
then  shall  the  claims  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 

*  Act  of  June  30,  1834. 
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States.  Thus,  the  Indian  is  obliged  by  law  to  make  good  within 
12  months  the  loss  occurring  through  him  to  white  men.  A 
person  coming  hither  from  another  planet  would  know  that 
white  men  framed  that  law  —  our  representatives,  who  also 
framed  the  law  of  which  this  is  written:  "  This  act  leaves  unpro- 
vided for  all  claims  of  Indians  against  white  citizens."  * 

Mr.  Welsh,  who  devotes  his  heart,  time,  and  money  to  the 
work  of  upholding  the  rights  of  the  Indian,  forcibly  says  that  in 
order  to  secure  them  legal  protection,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  be  aroused  to  "  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  question, 
and  imbued  with  a  sense  of  deep  personal  responsibility  regard- 
ing it.  The  civilization  of  the  Indian  must  be  demanded  by  the 
voter  of  his  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Poor  Colorow  died  last  year ;  and  now  comes  the  news  f  that 

"  the  Utes  are  killing  game  in  the  Blue  Mountains;  the  people  are  alarmed; 
the  Governor  has  been  asked  to  exert  his  influence  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  have  these  Indians  returned  to  their  reservation  at  once, 
and  thus  to  prevent  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  settlers.  .  .  .  The 
Governor  has  laid  the  matter  before  the  Interior  Department." 

Yes,  to  prevent  "  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  settlers." 
That  means  that  outrages  upon  the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  Ute  tribe  will  be  repeated.  I  put  this  question  to  every 
reader:  Does  your  representative  in  Congress  represent  you? 
Will  you  not  at  least  give  these  Indians  your  personal  interest? 

George  Truman  Kercheval. 

*  "Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,"  1887,  p.  lxxix. 
f  Telegram  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  the  Boston  "Traveller." 
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Every  year,  on  the  recurrence  of  spring,  metropolitan  clergy- 
men, professional  philanthropists,  persons  who  consider  them- 
selves economists,  and  newspaper  writers  warm  over  the  advice 
honest  Horace  Greeley  gave  the  young  man  who  came  to  New 
York  in  quest  of  employment.  They  "  all  with  one  accord  "  bid 
each  and  every  wretched  city  laborer,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  is  without  employment  and  destitute  of  a  home,  "  go 
West  and  grow  up  with  the  country." 

These  speakers  and  writers  mean  well.  It  is  a  part  of  their 
regular  business  to  give  advice,  and  they  go  about  it  zealously 
and  earnestly.  In  every  large  city  in  the  land  are  thousands  of 
people  to  whom  life  is  nothing  but  a  weary  struggle  for  existence. 
They  have  not  the  means  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
they  see  about  them,  and  they  have  little  to  hope  for  while  they 
remain  where  they  are.  They  are  conscious  that  they  are  and 
always  will  be  dependent  on  others  for  employment  that  will  at 
best  afford  them  nothing  but  plain  food,  coarse  clothes,  and  a 
shelter  from  the  storm  and  cold.  They  appreciate  the  fact  that 
competition  for  places  where  a  dollar  can  be  earned  becomes 
stronger  every  year.  They  know  that  laborers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, flock  to  cities,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  our  country, 
but  from  foreign  lands. 

Advice  is  proverbially  cheap,  and  will  doubtless  remain  so 
till  its  production  and  distribution  are  managed  by  an  interna- 
tional trust.  Not  being  a  perishable  article,  that  given  by  the 
sages  of  antiquity  is  as  good  now  as  when  it  was  first  placed  on 
the  market.  The  patriarchs  of  Judea,  the  wise  men  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  the  early  kings  of  England,  all  advised  people  to  en- 
gage in  farming.  It  is  not  strange  that "  Poor  Richard,"  our  first 
great  economist,  commended  agriculture  as  the  most  desirable  em- 
ployment, or  that  the  "  later  Franklin  "  indorsed  everything  he 
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had  said  about  it.  Every  man  of  broad  culture  and  extensive 
reading  (and  nearly  every  prominent  writer  and  speaker  is  such) 
has  learned  much  about  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  farming  and 
the  delights  of  rural  life.  They  have  all  read  what  the  whole 
line  of  pastoral  poets,  from  Theocritus  and  Virgil  to  Wordsworth 
and  Whittier,  have  sung  about  the  tranquil  contentment  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  plowman.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  read  that 
sweet  little  romance  entitled  "The  Blessed  Bees,"  have  carefully 
perused  "  Ten  Acres  Enough,"  and  perhaps  before  the  fire  in  an 
open  grate  and  under  the  light  of  a  crystal  chandelier  have 
laughed  over  "  Five  Acres  Too  Much."  They  have  not  omitted 
Mr.  Roe  s  illustrated  magazine  articles  on  the  ease  with  which 
small  fruits  can  be  raised,  or  Mr.  Roosevelt's  description  of  life 
on  a  western  ranch.  Besides,  they  have  seen  some  lovely  farms 
in  sailing  up  the  Hudson  on  a  pleasure  boat,  or  in  looking  from 
the  window  of  a  palace  car  while  riding  through  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  month  of  June.  They  have  also  attended  a  dairy 
fair,  a  horse  show,  and  a  fat-stock  exhibition.  Certainly  they 
are  competent  to  give  instruction  about  husbandry  and  to  sup- 
plement it  with  advice. 

Nearly  every  one  knows  that  our  paternal  government  offers 
to  every  citizen,  and  to  every  alien  who  has  declared  his  intention 
of  becoming  naturalized,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land, 
provided  he  will  reside  on  it  for  five  years  and  make  certain  im- 
provements. Few,  however,  are  aware  of  the  labor  and  expense 
required  to  subdue  this  land  and  render  it  capable  of  support- 
ing a  family.  There  is  much  more  difficulty  in  finding  land 
open  to  the  homesteader  than  is  generally  supposed.  Extensive 
as  is  our  national  domain,  there  is  very  little  free  land  adapted  to 
general  cultivation  without  irrigation,  outside  the  two  Dakotas. 
Even  there  a  stranger  will  experience  trouble  in  finding  a 
quarter-section  on  which  he  can  settle.  The  employees  of  a 
land  office  do  not  afford  gratuitous  information  about  unclaimed 
tracts.  It  is  the  practice  of  persons  who  are  on  the  ground  to 
notify  friends  when  a  new  survey  is  made,  and  claims  are  imme- 
diately entered  by  them.  A  prospective  settler  generally  finds 
that  the  cheapest  way  to  obtain  land  is  to  buy  out  some  claimant 

who  wishes  to  sell.     People  on  the  frontier  will  not  be  more 
39 
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likely  than  those  in  great  cities,  to  volunteer  to  give  information 
to  strangers  about  opportunities  for  acquiring  property. 

But  we  will  assume  that  a  poor  man  succeeds  in  finding  a 
quarter-section  of  land  that  he  can  secure  as  a  homestead.  The 
expense  of  going  to  the  land  office,  registering  his  application, 
and  returning  to  his  claim  will  hardly  ever  be  less  that  $50.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  there  will  not  be  a  tree,  spring,  or  stream  on 
the  place,  and  no  "  living  "  water  within  forty  feet  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  land  produces  nothing  but  wild  grass. 
To  break  forty  acres  of  this  firm  sod  will  cost  $100.  As  the 
work  must  be  done  in  the  month  of  June,  no  crop  can  be  raised 
but  flaxseed,  the  growing-season  being  too  short  to  mature  corn. 
This  may  sell  for  enough  to  pay  for  the  seed  and  the  cost  of 
breaking.  The  next  j^ear  the  land  may  produce  a  fair  crop  of 
small  grain  and  corn,  if  the  ground  squirrels,  always  numerous 
in  the  newly-settled  portion  of  the  West,  do  not  devour  the  seed. 
A  full  crop,  however,  cannot  be  expected  till  the  third  year. 
Then,  if  the  season  be  favorable,  an  average  crop  of  food  -grains 
and  vegetables  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

Properly  to  prepare  the  soil,  tend  the  crops,  and  harvest 
them,  horses  and  farming  implements  will  be  required.  The 
cost  of  these  will  not  be  less  than  $500.  Cows,  pigs,  hens,  furni- 
ture, and  culinary  utensils,  and  the  materials  necessary  to  inclose 
forty  acres  of  land  for  a  pasture,  may  be  obtained  for  $200.  A 
sod  house  for  the  family,  some  sort  of  protection  for  the  horses 
and  cattle,  and  seed,  may  be  procured  for  $150.  The  settler,  if 
he  meet  with  no  special  misfortune,  may  be  in  a  condition  to 
support  his  family  on  the  products  of  his  place  the  third  year 
after  he  has  moved  upon  it. 

Philanthropists,  before  advising  a  city  laborer  to  go  "West 
and  grow  up  with  the  country,  would  do  well  to  ascertain  if  he 
has  the  means  to  support  his  family  for  two  years,  to  pay  travel- 
ing expenses,  and  to  expend  $1000  in  buying  necessaries  and 
making  improvements.  It  will  be  found  that  very  few  laboring 
men  have  the  capital  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking.  They 
are  in  no  condition  to  live  one  year,  or  even  one  month,  without 
receiving  pay  for  their  labor.  They  cannot  raise  money  to  pur- 
chase a  team  and  a  plow.    Many  could  not  spare  the  time  and 
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"money  to  go  and  select  a  homestead,  if  they  knew  where  one  was 
to  be  found.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  live  "  from  hand 
to  mouth,"  or  to  have  credit  from  one  pay  day  to  another. 

There  is  another  grave  difficulty  about  this  matter.  Few 
persons  born  and  bred  in  a  large  town  know  anything  about  the 
theory  or  practice  of  farming  and  stock-raising.  Men  who  have 
been  engaged  from  boyhood  in  working  in  a  shop,  carrying 
brick,  piling  lumber,  loading  vessels,  or  cleaning  streets,  cannot 
conduct  any  operation  on  a  farm  unless  directed  by  an  intelligent 
overseer.  They  must  learn  a  trade  before  they  can  practice  it 
successfully,  and  they  will  find  farming  a  difficult  one  to  learn. 
Knowledge,  skill,  and  experience  are  needed  in  farming  as  in 
other  pursuits.  Farmers  who  were  well  acquainted  with  their 
business  in  European  countries,  find  that  they  have  much  to  learn 
on  coming  here.  The  seasons,  the  crops,  and  the  manner  of  tilling 
the  soil  are  all  different.  Their  knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  is  of  considerable  value  to  them,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  American  farming  must  be  acquired 
here.  Women  accustomed  to  city  life  are  of  little  value  on  farms. 
They  have  never  milked  a  cow,  and  would  find  it  about  as  dif- 
ficult to  make  butter  and  cheese  as  to  take  a  leading  part  in  an 
opera  or  to  calculate  an  eclipse.  They  cannot  raise  chickens, 
make  soap,  or  tend  a  kitchen  garden.  Many  of  them  have  always 
relied  on  the  baker  to  supply  them  with  bread. 

Viewed  from  the  lofty  standpoint  of  the  New  York  Hod-car- 
riers' Union,  considered  from  the  hall  of  the  Philadelphia  Bill- 
posters' Protective  Association,  the  prairie  farmer  is  simply  a 
clodhopper.  He  is  a  man  who  decides  to  have  corn,  wheat,  and 
potatoes,  instead  of  wild  grass,  grow  on  a  certain  piece  of  land, 
and  plants  the  seed  that  will  produce  them.  In  point  of  fact,  more 
knowledge  and  skill  are  requisite  for  prosecuting  his  craft  than 
that  of  any  city  artisan.  It  requires  more  skill  to  handle  a  plow 
than  a  trowel.  It  is  more  difficult  to  manage  a  reaping  machine 
than  a  machine  that  turns  out  brick.  Greater  knowledge  is 
needed  to  sow  grain  than  to  move  switches  in  a  freight  yard. 
Much  more  information,  experience,  and  skill  are  needed  to  raise 
tobacco  plants,  to  cultivate  them,  and  properly  to  cure  the  leaves, 
than  to  make  them  into  cigars.     Laying  drain  tile  is  a  more  diffi- 
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cult  art  than  laying  brick.  Properly  to  remove  a  fleece  from  a 
sheep  demands  as  great  dexterity  as  to  shave  the  beard  from  a 
face.  The  successful  farmer  is  necessarily  a  skilled  laborer, 
lie  is  master,  not  of  one  trade,  but  of  many,  and  a  long  time  is 
required  to  learn  each  of  them.  He  is  also  a  merchant,  and  to 
be  prosperous  he  must  be  a  judge  of  the  quality  of  many  things, 
and  know  how  to  buy  and  sell  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

City  people  may  think  that  many  of  the  poor  in  large  towns 
can  find  employment  in  the  country,  as  extensive  farmers  need 
much  help  in  their  fields  and  houses.  It  requires  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  country  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  no  place  for  very  poor  people.  As  a  rule,  there  are 
no  cottages  for  laborers  on  farms  in  this  country.  In  the 
West  there  are  scarcely  dwellings  enough  to  accommodate  the 
regular  farming  population.  Farmers  of  large  means,  like  rich 
people  in  cities,  dislike  to  have  a  swarm  of  laborers  about 
their  houses.  Their  practice  is  to  employ  them  during  the  sea- 
son of  raising  crops,  and  to  discharge  them  on  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  when  very  poor  people  are  most  in  need  of  con- 
stant employment  and  regular  pay.  The  country  is  a  very  poor 
place  for  "picking  up  small  jobs,"  as  nearly  every  family  aims 
to  do  its  own  work  A  farmer  is  a  man  who  contrives  to  do  all 
kinds  of  work  outside  the  house,  while  his  wife  performs  the 
duties  that  are  discharged  by  half  a  dozen  persons  in  a  city.  As 
there  are  no  tenement  or  boarding  houses  where  a  seamstress, 
dressmaker,  or  laundress  can  live,  she  dispenses  with  their  services 
rather  than  take  them  into  her  own  home,  where  they  would  add 
to  her  labors  as  cook  and  general  housekeeper.  A  farmer's 
wife  will  often  say  that  she  does  not  like  to  wait  upon  hired  help. 

Machinery  has  done  more  to  displace  laborers  in  the  country 
than  in  large  towns.  The  corn-planter,  grain  drill,  mower,  har- 
vester, potato-digger,  horse  rake,  and  threshing  machine  have 
rendered  it  practicable  to  do  most  of  the  work  on  a  farm  without 
the  employment  of  manual  labor.  To  construct  all  these  imple- 
ments, however,  has  furnished  occupation  for  many  men  in  man- 
ufacturing towns.  As  might  be  expected  from  this  state  of  things, 
our  rural  population  is  diminishing,  while  our  urban  population 
is  rapidly  increasing.     This  is  the  case  in  the  West  as  well  as  in 
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the  East  and  South.  The  population  of  every  farming  township 
in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  in  which  Chicago  is  situated,  is  annually 
losing  in  population,  while  all  the  cities  and.  villages  are  growing. 
Much  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  all  the  best  farming  counties  in  the 
State.  The  establishment  of  butter  and  cheese  factories  and  the 
introduction  of  the  cream-separator,  ail  operated  by  machinery 
and  propelled  by  steam  power,  have  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  persons  required  on  dairy  farms.  All  the  machines  that  save 
labor  in  the  country,  increase  the  demand  for  labor  in  manufac- 
turing towns. 

The  prospects  for  success  in  tenant  farming  in  the  West  are 
now  poor.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  persons  who 
purpose  to  engage  in  it  have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  agri- 
culture and  stock-raising  and  have  small  means.  The  price  de- 
manded for  the  use  of  land  is  constantly  rising,  while  the  price 
of  farm  products  is  falling.  It  is  now  difficult  to  rent  farms  on 
shares,  or  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crops.  Landlords  at 
present  demand  a  specific  rental,  to  be  paid  in  cash  or  grain.  In 
the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  the  custom 
of  leasing  land  for  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  grain  per  acre 
has  become  common.  This  plan  enables  the  landlord  to  avoid 
the  risks  incident  to  unfavorable  seasons  and  the  visitation  of 
destructive  insects.  Security  is  required  for  the  payment  of  rent, 
just  as  for  the  return  of  borrowed  money.  If  the  tenant  has  no 
friend  who  will  guarantee  the  payment  of  his  rent,  he  is  obliged 
to  secure  his  landlord  by  giving  a  mortgage  on  his  stock  and 
farming  implements. 

The  laws  of  nearly  all  the  western  States,  which  are  general  ly 
framed  bv  " granger"  legislators,  are  severe  on  tenants.  Read 
at  a  meeting  of  land-leaguers  in  Ireland,  they  would  create  dire 
consternation.  Tenant  farmers  have  no  representatives  in  a 
western  legislature,  as  they  have  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
the  rights  of  landlords  "  there  is  none  to  dispute."  In  no  State 
is  there  an  organization  of  tenant  farmers,  though  they  have  be- 
come a  very  numerous  class.  As  a  consequence,  they  have  ex- 
erted no  influence  in  shaping  legislation  or  in  the  administration 
of  justice.     The  western  politician  has  not  as  yet  sought  to  cap- 
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ture  the  votes  of  tenant  farmers  by  the  promise  of  reform  in  the 
mutter  of  leasing  farm  property. 

As  minor  crops  are  generally  neglected  in  the  West  on  ac- 
count of  a  lack  of  markets  for  them,  and  the  tenant  farmer  re- 
ceives no  returns  for  his  labor  till  he  sells  his  corn  and  small 
grain  in  the  fall  or  winter,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  secure  credit 
if  he  is  a  stranger.  He  can  obtain  money  only  by  paying 
most  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  and  giving  security  on  his  stock, 
farming  implements,  or  growing  crops.  Bankers  and  money- 
loaners  in  all  the  western  States  do  a  very  profitable  business  in 
making  loans  that  are  secured  by  chattel  mortgages. 

Stock-raising  is  more  likely  to  prove  remunerative  in  the 
West  than  any  other  branch  of  husbandry,  but  persons  who  rent 
farms  are  not  generally  in  a  condition  to  engage  in  it.  The}7  have 
not  the  means  to  purchase  and  keep  breeding  animals.  Money 
can  be  made  in  raising  horses,  but  a  tenant  farmer  can  ordinarily 
own  no  more  horses  than  he  requires  to  do  the  work  on  the  land 
he  tills.  If  he  succeed  in  raising  a  few  colts  each  season,  they 
will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  sell  till  they  are  three  or  four  years 
old.  As  tenant  farmers  require  quick  returns,  those  who  can 
raise  stock  generally  prefer  pigs  to  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
They  multiply  faster,  mature  quicker,  and  require  less  protec- 
tion. The  swine  plague,  however,  has  been  so  prevalent  during 
several  years  that  the  production  of  pork  has  been  an  exceed- 
ingly precarious  business.  The  farmer  who  spends  the  growing- 
season  in  raising  a  crop  of  corn  which  he  feeds  to  pigs,  may  have 
them  all  carried  off  by  an  infectious  disease  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  Such  a  calamity  ordinarily  results  in  reducing  a 
tenant  farmer  to  the  position  of  day  laborer. 

Farm  leases  in  the  West  generally  expire  at  the  end  of  a  sin- 
gle season.  Resident  landlords  usually  wish  to  know  how  a 
tenant  will  manage  a  place  and  whether  he  is  able  to  pay  his 
rent  promptly,  before  they  execute  new  leases.  This  plan  is  un- 
favorable to  tenants.  It  interferes  with  their  comfort  as  well  as 
with  their  prosperity.  It  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  dis- 
courages them  from  making  small  improvements  for  their  own 
convenience,  and  deters  them  from  planting  vines  and  bushes 
that  would  produce  fruit  for  their  families. 
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There  are  few  opportunities  for  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
farms  in  the  prairie  regions  of  the  West  to  engage  in  remunera- 
tive employment  during  the  winter.  They  cannot  employ  their 
time  in  fishing,  as  many  farmers  do  who  live  near  the  sea  coast. 
There  are  no  ice  houses  to  be  rilled.  There  is  no  lumber  to  be 
cut  and  drawn  to  a  place  of  shipment.  There  is  no  wood  to 
be  chopped  and  hauled  to  market.  Little  heavy  teaming  can  be 
done  during  the  winter,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  snow  to  permit 
the  use  of  sleds,  while  the  condition  of  the  roads  is  such  that 
large  loads  cannot  be  drawn  on  wagons. 

Poor  people  who  have  always  lived  in  the  city  would  keenly 
feel  the  loss  of  many  aids,  comforts,  and  privileges  on  being 
transported  to  the  country.  They  would  find  schoolhouses  and 
churches,  though  the  distance  between  them  might  be  long. 
They  would  be  the  recipients  of  many  neighborly  kindnesses. 
Tender  hearts  would  sympathize  with  them  in  affliction.  Kind 
hands  would  minister  to  them  in  sickness,  and  no  hired  funeral 
director  with  his  assistants  would  be  called  in  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  them  in  their  graves.  But  they  would  find  no  free  libra- 
ries, reading  rooms,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  or  asylums. 

The  pleasures  of  the  country,  like  the  joys  of  Heaven,  are 
presented  to  the  poor  and  wretched  in  over-populated  cities  by 
persons  rich  in  faith  but  destitute  of  knowledge.  They  think 
that  any  change  would  be  for  the  better.  They  do  not  know 
that  life  in  a  tenement  house,  located  on  an  alley,  is,  after  all, 
preferable  to  existence  in  a  dug-out  which  is  seldom  passed  by 
man.  The  frequent  cry  of  distress  in  cities  grates  harshly  on 
the  ear,  but  it  is  like  music  when  compared  with  the  roar  of  the 
deadly  cyclone. 

Eodney  Welch. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  PEOPEKTY. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  on  capital  and  labor — on  the 
great  question  between  the  "haves  "  and  the  "  have-nots,"  which 
underlies  all  social  and  political  issues.  I  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  that  question.  And  the  reason  which  leads 
me  to  do  so  is  this:  that  I  shall  approach  it  from  a  point  of 
view  usually  lost  sight  of  or  ignored.  A  considerable  number 
of  contributions  to  its  discussion  lies  before  me  as  I  write — pub- 
lications in  various  languages,  and  of  all  sorts  and  kinds;  from 
the  folio  to  the  fly-sheet,  from  the  reasoned  treatise  to  the  rhetor- 
ical tract.  As  I  turn  them  over,  I  find  invocations  of  selfish- 
ness and  of  sentiment,  pleas  on  behalf  of  civilization  and  on  be- 
half of  our  common  humanity,  appeals  to  acts  of  the  legislature 
and  to  the  teachings  of  political  economy.  To  all  the  considera- 
tions thus  urged  I  cheerfully  allow  due  weight.  It  is  true  that 
doctrines  incompatible  with  the  fair  order  of  civilized  life  are 
self -condemned.  As  true  is  it,  that  the  common  good  of  all  man- 
kind is  an  end  which  we  are  ever  bound  to  keep  in  view.  Both 
selfishness  and  sentiment  must  be  reckoned  with  as  permanent 
factors  in  our  nature.  Political  economy  cannot  be  put  aside 
with  a  Carlylean  anathema  as  "the  dismal  science,"  although 
perhaps  more  sad  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  it  during  the 
present  century  than  about  any  other  subject,  with  the  possible 
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exception  of  sanitation.  "  Some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves 
have  made  "  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  political  freedom 
which  we  all  prize  so  highly.  But  none  of  these  things  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  The  first  fact  about  man,  as  Aristotle 
taught  the  world  2,000  years  ago,  is  that  he  is  a  moral  being, 
having  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice. 
"  The  law  of  conscience,"  echoes  the  great  English  philosopher 
of  the  last  century,  "is  the  law  which  we  are  born  under."  The 
moral  law  is  the  rule  of  economics,  the  life  of  legislation,  the 
tutor  of  philanthropy,  the  foundation  of  civilization,  the  guard- 
ian of  sentiment,  and  the  curb  of  selfishness.  These  are  not  the 
flourishes  of  rhetoric;  they  are  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness. The  moral  law,  I  say,  is  supreme  reason  ruling  over  all 
rational  existence  throughout  the  universe,  either  by  its  man- 
dates or  by  its  penalties;  sovereign  over  society,  as  over  the 
individuals  of  whom  society  is  composed.  To  obey  it  is  the  great 
good  of  nations  as  of  men ;  to  violate  it,  the  chief  evil.  If  the 
moral  law  is  this — and  if  it  is  not  this  it  is  nothing — to  it,  in 
the  last  instance,  must  the  appeal  be  made,  in  the  great  contro- 
versy concerning  property  now  agitating  the  world.  Why  not 
appeal  to  it  in  the  first  instance? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  disputants  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion very  seldom  do  so  appeal,  either  primarily  or  ultimately. 

"  Vom  Rechte,  das  mit  uns  geboren  ist, 
Vondem  ist,  leider !  nie  die  Frage." 

I  doubt  much  whether,  in  the  mass  of  printed  matter  concerning 
it  which  I  have  now  before  me,  there  is  any  attempt  to  discuss 
it  philosophically,  as  an  ethical  question.  It  is  truly  observed  by 
Mazzini  that 

"The  merely  analytic  and  negative  philosophy  of  the  last  century  has 
instilled  materialism  into  our  daily  practical  life,  into  our  habits  of  thought, 
into  our  methods  of  viewing  all  human  things.  God  is  not  in  the  heart  of 
the  century." 

Practical  atheism  is  quite  compatible  with  a  sincere  profession  of 
Christianity.  And  there  is  no  more  significant  manifestation  of  it 
than  the  widely-spreading  disbelief  in  the  eternal  difference  be- 
tween moral  good  and  moral  evil;  ill  the  existence  of  a  nature 
of  things  which  is   ethical,  and  from  which   rights  and  duties 
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spring;  and  in  the  power  of  human  reason  to  ascertain  and  for- 
mulate those  rights  and  those  duties.  Such  appears,  indeed,  to 
me,  the  worst  kind  of  atheism;  for  it  means,  not  the  rejection  of 
this  or  that  formula,  wherein  the  theistic  idea  has  found  expres- 
sion, necessarily  imperfect,  but  the  non-recognition  of  the  moral 
law,  in  which  the  theistic  idea  is  rooted ;  which  necessarily  leads 
up  to  the  divine  concept ;  which  finds  in  God  and  immortality 
its  final  end  and  its  crown.  Take  an  illustration  of  what  I  am 
saying  from  Professor  Jevons's  well-known  work,  "  The  State 
in  Kelation  to  Labor."  "The  first  step,"  the  Professor  postu- 
lates, "  must  be  to  rid  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  there  are  any 
such  things  in  social  matters  as  abstract  rights."  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  first  step  is  clearly  to 
apprehend  that  man's  natural  rights  exist ;  and  that  the  second 
is  to  discern  clearly  what  those  rights  are  and  how  they  are  con- 
ditioned. To  which  I  may  add,  that  the  third  step  is  to  remember 
that  political  science  deals  with  the  living,  the  complex,  the  con- 
tingent; that  its  work  is  not  to  play  with  abstractions  nor  to 
balance  probabilities.  Let  me  apply  these  rules  to  the  topic  be- 
fore us — the  ethics  of  property. 

The  first  question,  then,  is  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
" natural  right "  to  private  property.  Now  the  word  "nature" 
may  mean  either  that  which  is,  or  that  which  ought  to  be.  Tak- 
ing it  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  must  maintain,  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  that  a  desire  for  property  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  man's  nature.  Nay,  we  may  observe  the  germs  of  it  in  ani- 
mals inferior  to  man  in  the  scale  of  being.  Every  one  has  seen 
the  attempts  to  appropriate  and  subdue  the  unconscious  made 
by  beavers,  wasps,  ants,  and  birds.  My  dog  has  a  keen  sense  of 
proprietorship  in  the  basket  which  is  his  sitting  room  by  day 
and  his  bed  by  night.  We  may  safely  assent  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
argument,  that  "  if  a  propensity  to  personal  acquisition  be  really 
a  component  of  man's  constitution,  that  cannot  be  a  right  form 
of  society  which  allows  it  no  scope." 

But  I  would  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  which  unfortu- 
nately is  not  Mr.  Spencer's  way  at  all.  I  do  not  believe,  with 
him,  that  right  and  duty  are  merely  "  instincts  raisonnes."  I  hold 
that  in  ethics  (the  rule  of  what  should  be,  as  distinct  from 
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what  is)  we  must  begin  with  the  facts,  not  of  man's  animal,  but 
of  his  moral,  nature — personality,  will,  consciousness;  that  invis- 
ible, but  most  real,  world  that  is  the  domain,  not  of  the  physi- 
cist, but  of  the  metaphysician.  It  is  from  personality  that  all 
rights  spring — all  rights,  not  only  the  rights  of  men.  For  to  the 
lower  animals  we  may  attribute  at  least  quasi  rights,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  advance  toward  personality.  They  are  not  strictly 
persons ;  but  there  is  in  them  an  element  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  personality;  ein  Stuck  Persbnliches,  the  German  philoso- 
pher calls  it.  And  here  is  the  true  ground  of  the  legal  prohibi- 
tion of  cruelty  to  them.  But  only  man,  self-conscious,  self- 
determined,  morally  responsible,  is,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  a  person.  And  of  his  personality,  his  liberty  of  volition 
is  the  essence.  Therein  resides  human  liberty.  A  man  is  lord 
of  himself.  He  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  live  out  his  own  life, 
as  a  man.  And  he  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  do  that.  The  word  person  denotes  the  in- 
dividual as  capable  of  right  {rechtsfdhig),  and  in  one  sense  we  may 
say  that  all  rights  are  personal.     They  spring  from  personality. 

Let  us  lay  this  fundamental  truth  to  heart,  for  it  is  of  the 
most  momentous  practical  importance.  The  principle  of  right, 
I  say,  is  human  personality — the  ethical  idea  and  psychological 
being  of  man.  From  this  fount  flow  all  those  various  natural 
rights  that  constitute  his  primordial,  inalienable,  and  impre- 
scriptible inheritance.  But  the  person  is  found  only  in  society. 
Only  in  opposition  to  the  "  thou  "  does  the  "  I  "  arise.  It  is  in 
civilization  that  the  idea  of  right  unfolds  itself.  And  according 
to  the  degree  of  civilization — which  means  man's  consciousness 
of  himself  and  his  environment — positive  rights  vary.  The 
more  developed  the  consciousness,  the  greater  the  right.  Chil- 
dren have  not  the  same  positive  rights  as  men ;  and  there  are 
states  of  civilization  which  are  infantine,  nay,  embryonic.  In 
the  earliest  historical  period,  the  ethical  idea  is  dim,  obscure, 
dream-like.  Gradually  man  attains  to  clearer  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  of  his  ethical  end ;  and  the  idea  of  right,  little  by  little, 
purines  and  shapes  public  and  private  life.  To  the  validity  of  all 
right  the  recognition  of  the  community  is  essential.  And  when 
in  treating  of  man's  natural  rights  we  pass  from  the  abstract  to 
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the  concrete,  we  must  ever  remember  that  those  rights  are  condi- 
tioned by  the  social  organism  in  which  man  is  found.  It  is 
only  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  that  we  abstract  the  individ- 
ual from  the  community.  The  primary  error  of  modern  publi- 
cists of  the  Rousseauan  school,  is  to  forget  this,  and  to  legislate 
for  an  imaginary  man,  belonging  to  a  fabulous  prehistoric  period, 
when 

"Wild  through  the  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 

The  true  ideal  is  not  man  unclothed,  but  man  clothed  upon; 
developed  and  cultivated  to  the  utmost  by  society ;  his  affections, 
capacities,  and  powers  all  brought  under  the  sway  of  reason. 
And  the  natural  rights  of  this  ideal  have  only  an  ideal  value. 
The  individual  is  a  portion  of  the  social  organism.  His  rights 
exist  in  subordination  to  that  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
They  are  conditioned  by  his  duties.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  the  whole  is  before  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
preservation  of  the  whole  is  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the 
parts.  And  in  the  last  resort,  the  whole,  for  its  self-preservation, 
possesses  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  parts,  according  to  the  dictum, 
"  Sains  populi  suprema  lex." 

Now  all  this  holds  good  of  the  right  of  private  property. 
Its  ultimate  ground  is  necessity,  issuing  from  the  reason  of 
things.  Private  property,  like  individual  liberty — of  which,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  part — is  necessary  to  the  full  idea  of  human  person- 
ality, to  its  due  explication,  its  complete  development.  It  is  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  which  leads  us  to  appropriate  things, 
to  convert  them  into  lasting  instruments  of  the  will.  And  a 
thing,  being  void  of  self,  has  no  right  against  a  person  possessing 
selfhood.  Property  is  a  specific  instrument  of  human  will  and 
of  human  aims.     It  is  realized  liberty.     As  Locke  says : 

"  Every  man  has  a  property  in  his  own  person.  This  nobody  has  a  right 
to  but  himself.  The  labor  of  his  body  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  we  may 
say,  are  properly  his." 

Yes,  we  may.  And  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  labor  of  his 
mind  and  of  the  work  of  his  brain.  A  man  has  a  right  to  be 
himself,  to  live  out  his  own  life.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  life  is  the  intellectual.  He  has  a  right  to  the  fruit  of  his 
labor.     And  mental  labor  is  of  far  more  account  than  physical. 
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But  wherein  does  property  really  consist?  Not  in  bare  pos- 
session. Possession  is  merely  physical.  There  may  be  property 
without  possession,  and  possession  without  property.  My  watch 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  a  thief,  but  it  is  still  my  property. 
Property  belongs  to  the  moral  realm,  the  realm  of  rights.  And, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  only  in  the  social  organism  that 
rights  become  valid.  It  is  not  that  the  original  source  of  the 
right  to  property  is  in  the  will  of  the  community.  The  mere 
volition  of  a  tribe,  of  a  nation,  of  the  whole  human  race,  cannot 
really  create  right,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word.  The 
true  source  of  right  is  in  the  reason  of  things,  which  is  ethical. 
But  only  in  civil  conditions  is  the  right  to  property,  like  all 
rights,  realized.  And  as  the  right  to  property  becomes  valid  in 
civil  society,  so  does  its  possession  imply  duties  to  civil  society. 
The  rights  of  property  and  the  duties  of  property  spring  together 
from  the  idea  of  the  social  organism,  and  must,  therefore,  sym- 
metrically correspond.  The  happiness,  nay  the  maintenance,  of 
the  state  depends  upon  the  balance.  The  cupidity  of  human 
nature  is  ever  tending  to  destroy  it. 

To  sum  up  the  argument.  The  right  to  private  property  is  a 
natural  right.  It  is  the  expression  and  the  guarantee  of  moral 
personality,  and  is  therefore  inviolable.  It  is  a  necessary  means 
of  the  ethical  development  of  the  individual,  of  the  explication 
of  personality.  But,  like  all  rights,  it  becomes  valid  only  in  the 
community  in  which  it  is  exercised.  It  is  a  moral  entity,  limited 
by  the  idea  of  the  inviolable  personality  of  others,  by  the  general 
laws  and  principles  of  ethics.  It  is  conditioned  by  correlative 
duties  varying  in  extent,  according  to  the  degree  of  civilization 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  It  is  held  in  subordination  to 
the  supreme  claims  of  the  community.  It  must  not  be  exercised 
arbitrarily,  not  abused  wantonly.  It  must  be  used  for  the  good 
of  the  community  in  which  it  is  possessed,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  of  the  possessor.  It  must  be  organized  in  the  common- 
wealth; that  is,  it  must  be  regulated  by  reason. 

And  now,  turning  aside  from  these  abstract  considerations,  let 
us  look  out  into  the  concrete  world,  and  see  how  things  really 
are  in  respect  of  property.  It  will  suffice  if  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  my  own  country — the  richest  country  in  the  world.     For 
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what  we  see  there,  we  may  see,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  else- 
where. The  tendency  is  everywhere  the  same.  Think  of  the 
condition,  the  economical  condition,  of  this  vast  city  of  London 
in  which  I  am  writing;  of  the  appalling  contrast  exhibited  by 
the  thousands  of  millionaires  and  the  millions  of  paupers.  Real- 
ize what  the  words  mean — as  true  of  London  as  of  Paris — which 
M.  Zola  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Gervaise  in  "  L] 'Assommoir  :" 

"  Ah!  le  crevaison  des  pauvres,  les  entrailles  vides  qui  crient  la  faim,  les 
besoins  des  betes  claquant  les  dents  et  s'empiffrant  des  choses  immondes, 
dans  ce  grand  Paris,  si  dor6  et  si  flambant. " 

"I  know  the  east  end  of  London  very  well,"  said  Dr.  Ryle,  the 
Protestant  bishop  of  Liverpool,  the  other  day;  "the  men  are  liv- 
ing there  little  better  than  beasts."  "  '  Half  beast,  half  devil,'  "  he 
thought,  "  would  truly  describe  them."  Not  long  ago  the 
"  Times  "  spoke  of  the  slums  of  London  as  "  the  kitchen  middens 
of  humanity."  "Ten  thousand  of  our  fellow  creatures,"  wrote 
the  well-known  philanthropist,  S.  G.  0.,  to  the  same  journal,  "  are 
begotten  and  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  brutality,  a  species  of 
human  sewage,  the  very  drainage  of  the  vilest  productions  of 
ordinary  vice."  Picture  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  go  up 
and  down  the  streets  seeking  work,  and  finding  none — that  great 
army  of  the  unemployed  with  no  choice  between  imprisonment 
in  the  workhouse  and  starvation  outside.  And  what  employ- 
ment it  often  is,  if  they  succeed  in  finding  it.  Think  of  the 
wretched  women  who  make  the  boxes  in  which  matches  are  sold 
— their  pay  2£d.  for  turning  out  a  gross  of  them,  and  putting  on 
the  labels,  and  tying  them  up  in  bundles,  themselves  providing 
paste,  firing,  and  string.  Think  of  their  hardly  less  wretched 
sisters  who  toil  from  morning  to  night,  folding,  folding,  folding 
sheets  of  cheap  Bibles — too  happy  if  they  can  thereby  earn  nine 
shillings  a  week.  Such,  in  outline  which  can  be  only  too  easily 
filled,  are  the  facts  which  meet  us  in  our  great  cities.  Every 
year  the  state  of  things  is  becoming  worse.  Every  year  Dives 
is  growing  richer,  his  purple  costlier,  his  linen  finer,  his  daily 
fare  more  sumptuous.  And  Lazarus  is  growing  more  beggarly, 
his  sores  more  loathsome,  his  rags  scantier,  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  the  rich  man's  table  less  available  for  him,  because  there 
are  more  to  share  them ;   for  as  he  lies  and  rots,  he  increases  and 
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multiplies.  Of  the  rural  population  I  need  hardly  speak.  Fifty 
years  ago  Lord  Beaconsfield  drew  the  picture  of  their  condition, 
heightening  it  by  a  not  wholly  imaginary  contrast: 

"  Remember  what  they  once  were — the  freest,  the  bravest,  the  best- 
uatured,  and  the  best-looking,  the  happiest  and  most  religious  race  upon 
the  surface  of  tliis  globe.  And  think  of  them  now  with  all  their  crimes, 
and  all  their  slavish  sufferings ;  their  soured  spirits  and  their  stunted  forms; 
their  lives  without  enjoyment  and  their  deaths  without  hope." 

Am  I  told  that  this  is  rhetoric?  Well,  let  us  come  to  figures, 
which  are  more  eloquent  than  any  tropes.  The  total  production 
of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  £1,250,- 
000,000.  Of  this  sum,  the  share  taken  by  landlords,  capitalists, 
and  middle  men  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  £800,000,000,  and 
the  share  taken  by  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  to  £450,000,- 
000.  "  The  reward,"  writes  Mr.  Mill,  "instead  of  being  propor- 
tioned to  the  labor  and  abstinence  of  the  individual,  is  almost  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  it:  those  who  receive  the  least,  labor  and 
abstain  the  most." 

Now  is  this  condition  of  the  community,  is  the  distribution  of 
wealth  issuing  in  such  a  state  of  the  social  organism,  reasonable? 
Is  it  right?  The  two  questions  are  really  one.  For  reason  and 
right  are  identical.  There  are  those  who,  more  or  less  explicitly, 
contend  that  it  is.     Well  does  Mr.  Henry  George  observe : 

"There  is  a  gospel  of  selfishness,  soothing  as  soft  flutes  to  those,  who, 
having  fared  well  themselves,  think  that  everybody  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  gospel  is  not  unfrequently  preached 
in  Christian  churches.  The  Beati  pauperes  of  Christ  is  converted 
into  Beati  possidentis  in  the  mouths  of  many  who  claim  to  pro- 
phesy in  his  name.  Then,  there  is  a  sect  of  political  economists 
for  whom  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest  mar- 
ket is  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  the  payment  of  wages  the  sole 
link  of  human  society.  This  is  that  Benthamite  doctrine  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  denounced  as  a  "wretched,  unsympathetic,  scraggy 
atheism  and  egoism.''  It  is  what  George  Sand  called  "the 
love  of  money  erected  into  a  dogma  of  public  morality."  The 
practical  outcome  is  the  declaration  that  we  so  often  hear,  that 
a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  This  is  in- 
deed a  contradiction  in  terms.     A  right  is  not  a  thing  that  can 
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be  used  by  the  mere  arbitrariness  of  self-will.  If  you  so  use  it, 
you  convert  it  into  a  wrong,  for  it  is  a  moral  entity  conditioned 
by  duties.  Eights  and  duties  can  no  more  exist  apart  than  can 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  Speaking  generally,  all  this  seems 
to  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  capitalists.  It  has  been  said  by 
Victor  Hugo,  not  too  strongly,  "  The  paradise  of  the  rich  is 
made  out  of  the  hell  of  the  poor."  That  the  wealth  of  the  world 
should  increase  so  rapidly  as  it  does  increase,  and  that  its  bene- 
fits should  be  absorbed  by  a  small  class  of  capitalists,  who  grow 
richer,  and  withheld  from  the  great  mass  of  producers,  who  grow 
poorer,  is  surely  sufficient  proof  that  the  world  is  out  of  joint 
upon  this  vital  question.  The  sophisms  of  selfishness,  the  plati- 
tudes of  political  economists,  are  opposed  to  those  "  moral  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nations  "  that  rule  supreme  over  property,  com- 
merce, industry,  as  elsewhere.  "It  is  unjust,  it  cannot  last," 
said  the  wise  Duke  of  Weimar  when  the  first  Napoleon's  glory 
was  at  its  hight.  We  must  say  the  same  of  the  present  distri- 
bution of  property. 

"Tome,  at  least,  it  would  be  enough  to  condemn  modern  society  as 
hardly  an  advance  on  slavery  or  serfdom,  if  the  permanent  condition  of 
industry  were  to  be  that  which  we  behold, that  ninety  per  cent,  of  tbeactual 
producers  of  wealth  have  no  home  that  they  can  call  their  own  beyond  the 
end  of  the  week  ;  have  no  bit  of  soil,  or  so  much  as  a  room  that  belongs  to 
them ;  have  nothing  of  value  of  any  kind  except  as  much  old  furniture  as 
will  go  in  a  cart ;  have  the  precarious  chance  of  weekly  wages  which 
barely  suffices  to  keep  them  in  health ;  are  housed  for  the  most  part  in 
places  that  no  man  thinks  fit  for  his  horse;  are  separated  by  so  narrow  a 
margin  from  destitution  that  a  month  of  bad  trade,  sickness,  or  unexpected 
loss,  brings  them  face  to  face  with  hunger  and  pauperism.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
normal  state  of  the  average  workman  in  town  or  country." 

So  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  as  quoted  in  the  "  Report  of  the  In- 
dustrial Remuneration  Conference."  And  I  entirely  agree  with 
him.  To  the  like  effect  writes  Mr.  Giffen  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  essays  on  finance.  "No  one,"  this  eminent  statistician 
judges,  "  can  contemplate  the  present  condition  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  without  desiring  something  like  a  revolution  for  the 
better."     What  then  is  the  true  remedy? 

Socialism  professes  to  offer  one.  Let  us  see  what  it  amounts 
to.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  do  this.  My  lamented  friend,  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Maine,  has  well  observed,  in  his  last  work : 
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"  The  growth  within  the  mass  of  the  population  of  irreconcilable 
bodies  deeply  imbued  with  Socialism,  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  symp- 
toms of  the  times.  They  are  associations  of  men  who  hold  political  opinions 
;is  men  once  held  religious  opinions  :  they  cling  to  their  creed  with  the  same 
intensity  of  belief,  the  same  confident  expectation  of  blessedness  to  come 
quickly,  which  characterizes  the  disciples  of  an  infant  faith." 

Their  enthusiasm,  no  less  than  their  growing  numbers,  entitles 
them  to  the  candid  attention  of  every  publicist;  for  enthusiasm 
is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  world's  history.  Let  us  see 
what  is  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  set  the  world  right  on 
this  matter  of  property. 

It  is  a  very  simple  means.  It  is  merely  to  abolish  private 
property.  And  here  I  may  be  met  with  the  objection :  "  You 
are  confounding  two  things  that  are  quite  different ;  Communism 
is  one  thing,  Socialism  another."  Well,  I  am  quite  aware  that  a 
distinction  is  often  set  up  between  the  two  things.  But  I  confess 
it  seems  to  me  a  distinction  without  much  practical  difference. 
Communism  postulates — or  necessarily  implies  if  it  does  not 
actually  postulate — the  complete  abolition  of  private  property, 
and  the  supply  of  each  individual  from  the  common  store,  with- 
out much  regard,  apparently,  to  the  contributions  to  that  common 
store  which  the  individual  may  or  may  not  have  made.  And 
so  the  pithy  formula  of  Louis  Blanc:  uDe  chacun  selon  sesfacul- 
tes;  d  chacun  selon  ses  besoins."  Socialism,  at  all  events  as  ex- 
pounded in  England,  does  not,  in  words,  go  so  far  as  this.  But 
it  certainly  denies  property  in  land  and  capital,  and  seeks  to 
"  socialize  "  them.  Thus,  Mr.  Hyndman  desiderates  "  collective 
ownership  of  land,  capital,  machinery,  and  credit,"  which  cer- 
tainly comes  very  close  to  the  abolition  of  private  property. 
Would  it  not  reduce  individual  ownership  to  the  pecultum  of  a 
Roman  slave?  But  there  lies  before  me  the  "  Manifesto  of  the 
Socialistic  League,  signed  by  the  Provisional  Council  at  the 
foundation  of  the  league,  on  December  30,  1884,  and  adopted 
at  the  general  conference,  held  at  Farringdon  Hall,  London,  on 
July  5,  1885  " — surely  an  authoritative  document.  Take  the 
following  extract  from  it : 

"  The  workers,  although  they  produce  all  the  wealth  of  society,  have  no 
control  over  its  production  or  distribution  ;  the  people,  who  are  really 
the  ornly  organic  pai't  of  society,  are  treated  as  a  mere  appendage  to  capital, 
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as  a  part  of  its  machinery.  This  must  be  altered  from  the  foundation;  the 
land,  the  capital,  the  machinery,  factories,  workshops,  stores,  means  of 
transit,  mines,  banking,  all  means  of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
must  be  declared  and  treated  as  the  common  property  of  all  .  .  .  Only 
by  such  fundamental  changes,  only  by  the  transformation  of  civilization 
into  Socialism,  can  those  miseries  of  the  world  before  mentioned  be 
amended." 

Messrs.  "William  Morris  and  Belfort  Bax,  who  are  among  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  commenting  upon  this 
document,  tell  us  that  "  the  end  which  true  Socialism  sets  before 
us  is  the  realization  of  absolute  equality  of  condition,  helped  by 
the  development  of  variety  of  capacity."  That  seems  to  be  plain 
enough.  Surely,  then,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who  unites  to  strong  com- 
mon sense  the  advantage  of  a  certain  legal  training,  is  well  war- 
ranted when  he  writes: 

"I  understand  and  define  Socialism  as  (1)  denying  or  destroying  all  in- 
dividual private  property ;  and  (2)  as  affirming  that  society,  organized  as 
the  state,  should  own  all  wealth,  direct  all  labor,  compel  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  all  produce.  I  understand  a  socialistic  state  to  be  (3)  that 
state  in  which  everything  would  be  common  as  to  its  uses,  in  which  all 
labor  would  be  controlled  by  the  state,  and  from  which  the  common  stock 
would  maintain  the  laborer,  and  would  take  all  the  produce  of  the  laborer. 
That  is  (4),  I  identify  Socialism  with  Communism." 

Now  what  are  we  to  say  to  this  nostrum,  whereby  the  Social- 
istic League  would  remedy  the  miseries  of  the  world?  At  the 
outset  it  is  open  to  this  manifest  objection,  that  the  remedy  is 
worse  than  the  disease.  I  do  not  underrate  the  gravity  of  the 
disease,  as  will  appear  from  what  I  have  already  said.  But  what 
does  the  socialistic  proposal  really  mean?  It  means  the  undoing 
of  the  work  of  civilization.  For  in  what  does  the  progress  of 
society  consist?  It  consists  in  the  evolution  of  the  individual. 
Among  our  Aryan  ancestors,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  so- 
cial organization  known  to  us,  we  find  neither  personal  liberty 
nor  its  most  characteristic  incident,  single  ownership.  The 
unit  of  the  public  order  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  family, 
whose  head  exercises  despotic  power  over  its  members.  Not 
several,  but  common,  possession  is  the  form  in  which  property  is 
held.  For  long  ages  the  unemancipated  son  differed  nothing 
from  a  slave.     The  history  of  western  civilization,  whatever  else 
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it  may  be,  is  certainly  the  history  of  the  growth  of  personal  lib- 
erty and  of  private  property.  And  the  two  things  are  most  in- 
timately connected,  for  property  is  but  liberty  realized.  Social- 
ism, as  Proudhon  confessed,  "is  apt  to  take  its  assumptions  for 
realities,  its  Utopias  for  institutions."  Its  Utopias,  realized, 
would,  alas!  mean  barbarism.  And  what  can  be  more  false  than 
some  of  its  assumptions?  Take  one,  for  example,  insisted  on  in 
the  extract  which  I  gave  just  now  from  the  manifesto  of  the 
Socialistic  League,  that  "  the  workers  produce  all  the  wealth  of 
society."  Does  not  capital  then  create  value?  Does  it  not  ren- 
der human  labor  more  productive  by  promoting  co-operation  and 
by  the  use  of  improved  machinery?  A  machine,  and  the  men 
who  work  it,  both  create  value;  and  both  the  labor  stored  up 
in  the  machine,  and  the  men  who  work  it,  deserve  reward.  In 
the  one  case  the  reward  is  called  interest,  in  the  other  wages.  It 
is  not  true  that  "  the  workers  produce  all  the  wealth  of  society," 
or  that  "  living  labor  creates  all  value."  But  it  is  true  that  the 
socialistic  theory  reduces  all  labor  to  unskilled  labor.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  Socialism  is  in  direct  conflict  with  man's  natural  rights  ; 
and  herein  is  its  sufficient  condemnation.  It  is  fatal  to  human 
liberty,  in  that  it  is  the  negation  of  man's  most  sacred  preroga- 
tive to  be  himself,  to  live  out  his  own  life.  Its  method  is  like 
that  of  the  well-intentioned  but  unwise  father,  who  is  related  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller  to  have  cut  off  his  son's  head,  in  order  to 
cure  him  of  squinting. 

Socialism,  indeed,  if  we  weigh  the  matter  well,  is  but  one  of 
the  many  expressions  of  the  abounding  materialism  of  the  day. 
It  is  a  chapter,  and  a  very  ignoble  one,  in  what  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
wont  to  call  "  pig  philosophy."  It  is  devoid  of  any  true  notion 
of  the  organic,  which  is  essentially  rational  and  ethical.  It 
would  reduce  the  public  order  to  a  machine,  and  would  bring  in 
an  era  of  universal  slavery,  with  a  modicum  of  "  pigwash  "  for  all. 
Shall  we  barter  our  birthright  of  liberty  for  a  mess  of  pottage? 
And  such  a  mess  ?  No ;  the  realization  of  the  socialistic  idea 
must,  at  any  cost,  be  prevented,  even  if  we  have  to  seek  in  the 
gallows  and  the  sword  the  ultimate  answer  to  its  votaries.  The 
preservation  of  the  fair  frame  of  civilization  is  of  infinitely  more 
account  than  are  the  lives  of  a  horde  of  fools  and  fanatics. 
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The  importance  of  Socialism  appears  to  me  to  lie,  not  in  its 
crude  and  monstrous  theories,  but  in  this,  that,  to  quote  certain 
words  of  the  late  Professor  Ingram,  "it  is  alike  the  inevitable 
and  indispensable  expression  of  the  protest  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  aspiration  after  a  better  order  of  things."  But 
what  is  the  foundation  on  which  that  better  order  must  be 
reared?  I  answer,  the  moral  law.  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay.  Aquinas  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  a  few  pregnant 
words,  which,  though  written  six  centuries  ago,  are  as  applicable 
now  as  they  were  then ;  for  the  truth  which  they  express  is  not 
of  an  age,  but  for  all  time:  "  The  possession  of  riches  is  not  un- 
lawful, if  the  order  of  reason  be  observed ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
man  possess  justly  what  he  owns,  and  that  he  use  it  in  a  proper 
manner  for  himself  and  others."  Let  us  consider  a  little  what 
this  dictum  involves.  To  render  property  lawful — that  is,  ethi- 
cal, rightful — a  man  must  possess  justly  what  he  owns.  Justly. 
What  does  that  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  a  man  is  warranted 
by  the  moral  law  in  any  gain  which  he  may  make  without 
bringing  himself  into  the  police  court?  That  is  a  very  common 
view,  and  is  very  generally  acted  upon.  The  cheapening  of 
commodities  by  unrestricted  competition  has  been  the  guiding 
idea  of  English  manufacture  and  of  English  commerce  during 
the  last  half -century.  To  get  out  of  men  the  utmost  exertion  of 
which  they  are  capable,  for  the  smallest  wages  which  they  can 
be  induced  to  accept,  is  very  widely  supposed  to  sum  up  the 
whole  duty  of  an  employer  toward  his  "hands."  We  have  for- 
gotten that  these  hands  are  men.  We  have  treated  them  as 
merely  animated  machines.  Well,  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  to 
pit  a  destitute  man  against  his  destitute  fellows,  and  to  wring 
from  him  his  labor  for  the  scantiest  pittance  to  which  he  can  be 
ground  down,  is  wrong.  The  necessity  of  the  seller  does  not 
make  it  just  to  underpay  him.  If  I  give  him  less  than  tnjustum 
pretium,  an  equitable  price,  for  his  work,  I  do  in  fact  rob  him. 
And  this  is  at  once  the  most  common  and  the  most  disgraceful 
form  of  theft.  The  most  common,  for  it  is  found  in  all  depart- 
ments of  life ;  the  most  disgraceful,  because  it  is  the  most  cow- 
ardly. It  is  a  duty  of  strict  justice  for  the  employer  to  give  to 
his  work  people  a  justum  pretium.     The  violation  of  this  duty  is 
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reckoned  by  the  Catholic  Church  among  the  sins  thai  cry  to 
heaven.  And  the  measure  of  the  justum  pretium  is  the  means  of 
living  a  decent  life,  morally  and  materially;  which  includes  not 
merely  food  and  clothing,  house  and  home,  but  leisure  and 
spiritual  cultivation;  not  merely,  as  the  schoolmen  speak,  bona 
naturae  necessaria,  but  also  bona  stalui  necessaria.  But  the  very 
notion  of  a  justum  pretium  has  well-nigh  died  out  of  the  popular 
mind,  which  sums  up  its  code  of  commercial  morality  in  the 
maxim:  u  Buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest." 
It  may,  however,  be  said:  "  Everywhere  throughout  nature, vari- 
ety and  competition  are  the  conditions  of  advance ;  the  struggle 
for  existence,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  are  truths,  however  stern, 
and  are  not  to  be  altered  by  whole  libraries  of  sentiment."  I 
reply:  The  struggle  for  existence  is,  indeed,  the  universal  rule 
of  nature.  But  the  business  of  man,  who  is  an  ethical  animal, 
having  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  is  to 
moralize  that  struggle.  Freedom  of  contract?  Good.  But  to 
constitute  freedom  of  contract  there  must  be  parity  of  condition. 
What  parity  of  condition  is  there  between  the  replete  capitalist 
and  his  starving  employee?  I  say,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  to  much  property  the  saying  of  Proudhon  is  strictly  appli- 
cable: uLa  propriete  c'est  le  vol.'''' 

But  suppose  that  a  man's  property  has  been  justly  acquired. 
To  render  his  possession  of  it  valid,  according  to  the  moral  law, 
there  lies  upon  him  the  obligation  of  employing  it  in  a  proper 
manner  for  himself  and  others.  Nothing  is  falser  than  the  say- 
ing that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  A 
man  has  not  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  He  has 
only  a  right  to  do  what  he  ought  with  his  own ;  which,  after  all, 
is  his  own  in  a  very  qualified  sense.  The  only  things  which  a 
man  can  in  strictness  call  his  own — and  even  here  he  is  under 
the  law  of  conscience — are  his  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  physical 
faculties.  The  material  object  on  which  he  exercises  these  fac- 
ulties is  subject  to  a  higher  ownership  than  his — to  the  indefeasi- 
ble title  of  the  human  race,  represented  to  him  by  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lives.  Of  the  material  surroundings  which  he 
calls  "mine,"  he  is  but  a  usufructuary,  a  trustee.  The  ultimate 
and  inalienable  ownership  of  what  Aristotle  called  "  the  bounty 
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of  nature,"  is  in  the  human  race.  Each  country  belongs,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  its  inhabitants  in  general ;  each  country,  with  all 
that  makes  it  a  country — not  merely  its  land,  but  all  that  has 
been  taken  from  the  land,  from  time  immemorial,  and  trans- 
formed into  the  various  instruments  of  civilized  life.  The  com- 
munity is  the  overlord,  not  merely  of  the  possessor  of  the  soil, 
but  of  the  manufacturer,  the  shopowner,  the  banker.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's doctrine  of  ransom  is  truer  than  he  deems,  for  he  does 
not  carry  it  far  enough.  Not  only  the  soil  of  the  country,  but 
its  entire  accumulated  wealth,  natural  and  fabricated,  is,  I  say, 
in  the  last  resort  the  property  of  the  country.  The  individual 
owner  of  any  portion  of  it  holds  subject  to  that  higher  title.  It 
has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  "  the  earth  belongs, 
first  of  all,  to  the  inhabitants  of  it " ;  that  "  every  person  alive 
ought  to  have  a  subsistence  before  any  one  has  more";  that 
"  whosoever  works  at  any  useful  thing  ought  to  be  properly  fed 
and  clothed  before  any  one  able  to  work  is  allowed  to  receive 
the  bread  of  idleness."  "These,"  he  adds,  "are  moral  axioms." 
Yes,  these  are  moral  axioms;  and  they  carry  us  a  long  way. 
But  further.  Property  means  exclusion.  But  has  any  one  the 
right  absolutely  to  shut  off  others  from  the  benefit  of  that  which 
is  his?  Assuredly  not.  Solidarity  is  the  law  of  the  human 
race.  No  man  liveth  to  himself.  The  very  constitution  of  civil- 
ized life  gives  rise  to  the  duty  that  ownership  must  be  made  a 
common  good  to  the  community.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
the  middle  ages  the  fiduciary  nature  of  property  was  emphatic- 
ally recognized.  Land  was  then  almost  the  only  form  of  wealth. 
And,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  possession  of  land  duties  were 
strictly  attached;  and  those  duties  were  rigorously  exacted. 
This  principle  must  be  recognized,  in  respect  of  wealth  gener- 
ally— recognized,  and,  if  need  be,  legally  enforced. 

So  much,  assuredly,  is  involved  in  the  observation  of  the 
order  of  reason,  regarding  this  great  question  of  property.  And, 
as  assuredly,  nothing  can  be  less  reasonable  than  the  regime  of 
competition  and  individualism,  in  support  of  which  so  many 
ponderous  tomes  of  nonsense,  dignified  as  political  economy, 
have  been  inflicted  upon  a  long-suffering  world.  That  regime  is 
passing  away.     Socialism  means  so  much.     And  the  task  which 
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lies  before  the  world  is  the  re-organization  of  industry  upon  an 
ethical  basis.  The  abuses  of  the  old-world  organization  were 
manifest.  They  have  disappeared.  But  the  organization  has 
disappeared  too.  The  old  fellowship  of  labor  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  new  fellowship  of  labor  is  the  hope  of  the  future. 
The  era  is  surely  approaching  when,  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
happy  words,  "  One  man  will  not  be  suffered  to  enjoy  without 
working,  that  which  another  produces  without  enjoying";  when 
what  Mr.  Mill  justly  calls  "  the  great  social  evil  of  a  non-laboring 
class"  will  no  longer  be  tolerated;  when  the  true  answer  to 
Socialism,  with  its  barbarous  schemes  for  the  abolition  of  capital, 
will  be  given  by  a  vast  extension  of  co-operation  which  will 
make  every  laborer  a  capitalist.  Co-operation!  That  word  is 
the  key  to  a  solution  of  the  great  problem.  The  struggle  of 
classes  which  practically  divides  England  into  two  nations,  is 
due,  we  are  often  told,  to  a  change  in  economic  conditions.  The 
introduction  of  machinery  and  steam,  it  is  said,  has  brought 
about  the  vast  conflict  between  capital  and  labor.  Machinery 
and  steam!  Change  in  economic  condition!  There  is  more 
than  that  in  this  disastrous  and  wasteful  struggle.  There  is  this : 
that  our  industrial  system  has  been  based  upon  competition, 
while  it  should  have  been  based  upon  co-operation. 

The  present  industrial  chaos  is  due  to  the  lack  of  organic 
unity.  The  task  that  lies  before  us  is  the  restoration  of  such 
unity.  And  the  question  of  the  day  is  whether,  or  rather,  how 
far,  the  state  should  undertake  that  task.  To  represent  every 
regulation  of  industry  by  public  authority,  as  an  infringement  of 
industrial  liberty,  is  absurd.  The  state  may  rightly  check  mon- 
opolies, curb  and  restrain  competition,  prescribe  hours  of  labor, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  ways  fulfill  its  duty  of  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  all  its  members,  and  especially  of  the  necessitous. 
Thus,  to  give  one  example  only,  the  manual  toiler  serves  not 
only  himself  and  his  immediate  employer,  but  his  country.  He 
has,  therefore,  a  right  against  his  country  for  a  decent  provision 
— not  imprisonment  in  a  workhouse — when  he  is  past  toil.  And 
in  discharging  its  duty  in  such  respects,  the  state  really  advances 
individual  liberty.  It  promotes . that  "moral  freedom"  which  we 
may  agree  with  Professor  Green  in  regarding  as  the  end  of  polit- 
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ical  organization.  But,  while  allowing,  or  rather,  insisting  upon, 
all  this,  I  cannot  but  think  that  even  the  more  reasoned  and 
scientific  kinds  of  State  Socialism  advocated  by  German  thinkers 
of  no  mean  ability,  would  paralyze  much  that  is  best  in  human 
society.  It  seems  to  me  not  easy  to  overrate  the  disastrous  effect 
upon  national  life  that  must  result,  in  proportion  as  the  state 
assumes  the  function  of  the  father,  the  master,  the  guild,  the 
church.  I  believe  the  new  industrial  organization  that  the 
world  must  have,  will  be  a  natural  growth,  not  an  artificial  ma- 
chine— a  growth  rooted  in  the  essential  needs  of  human  nature, 
which  are  ethical  needs ;  in  the  regulative  principles  of  human 
action,  which  are  ethical  principles;  in  "the  mighty  hopes  that 
make  us  men,"  which  are  ethical  hopes.  So  much  seems  to  me 
certain.  So  much,  and  no  more.  uPrudens  futuri  temporis  exi- 
tum  caliginosa  node  premit  DeusT  The  wisest  can  but  discern 
dimly  the  shadowy  outlines  of  the  new  order:  "  the  baby  figure 
of  the  giant  mass  of  things  to  come  at  large."  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  look  for,  and  to  hasten  unto,  that  ampler  day; 

"Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live,  and  work,  and  serve  the  future  hour." 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
41 
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In  considering  in  what  way  the  United  States  should  cele- 
brate the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  two  things 
should  be  prominently  in  view.  First,  that  it  is  a  real  celebration 
we  want,  and  not  a  mere  peddlers'  fair.  We  can  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  a  grand,  dignified  celebration  of  an  event  of 
transcendent  importance  to  the  whole  world,  not  alone  to  its  in- 
dustrial, but  to  its  political  and  social,  interests,  as  well.  Secondly, 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  United  States  should  appear,  not  for 
themselves  alone,  but  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  people  of  all  the 
Americas,  assuming  the  leadership,  as  is  right,  but  associating 
with  themselves,  in  the  initiation  and,  to  some  degree,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  celebration,  all  the  other  nations  that  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  daring  and  adventurous  voyage  of  Columbus. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  event  to  be  commemorated  is  one  on 
which  the  whole  world  has  reason  to  look  as  the  opening  of  an 
era  of  social,  political,  and  industrial  regeneration,  and  which 
no  single  nation  has  cause  to  remember  with  regret  or  with  any 
feeling  of  humiliation.  We  have  just  now  seen  a  stupendous 
celebration,  largely  and  wisely  conceived,  executed  with  a  precis- 
ion and  perfection  of  administration  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired,  yet  marred  from  the  beginning  by  inveterate  national 
animosities  on  one  side,  and,  in  general,  by  an  unfriendly  attitude 
that,  without  really  hostile  motives,  the  monarchical  govern- 
ments of  Europe  felt  themselves  bound,  in  self-respect,  to  assume 
toward  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  French  exposition  of 
1889.  Even  in  1876,  although  England,  with  true  magnanimity, 
consented  to  forget  that  the  great  declaration  which  issued  from 
Independence  Hall  was  aimed,  with  much  vehemence  and  not 
without  some  unjust  vituperation,  at  herself,  the  nations  of  the 
old  world  could  hardly  be  expected  to  evince  any  great  enthusi- 
asm for  the  object  that  was  to  be  commemorated;  and,  indeed, 
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in  no  small  proportion  of  instances,  the  governments  of  Europe 
took  tbeir  part  in  the  program  from  instincts  of  national  courtesy, 
rather  than  from  any  real  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

The  discovery  of  America,  however,  is  an  event  that  not 
only  has  in  it  nothing  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  any  foreign 
power,  but  that  has,  in  its  consequences,  become  so  large  a 
part  of  the  history  of  several  European  nations  as  to  make  their 
particular  concern  in  it  second  only  to  our  own ;  while  the  general 
influence  of  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  the  new  world  upon 
the  old  has  been  so  great  and  so  favorable,  in  a  constantly-in- 
creasing degree,  as  to  make  every  scholar,  and  every  statesman, 
not  merely  an  interested  spectator,  but  a  glad  participant  in 
whatever  we  may  here  undertake  to  do  toward  the  fitting  cele- 
bration of  that  event. 

Comparatively  few  Americans  probably  realize  the  importance 
that  the  colonization  of  America  and  the  experiences  of  the 
independent  nations  subsequently  formed  here  have  assumed  in 
Ihe  minds  of  the  social  thinkers,  of  the  political  thinkers,  and  of 
the  political  leaders  of  Europe.  In  remembering  what  these 
things  mean  to  us,  we  have  been  apt  to  forget  what  these  things 
have  meant  to  them.  Steadily  the  primary  significance  and  the 
proper  consequences  of  the  discovery  of  America  have  grown  in 
the  estimation  of  the  great  minds  of  the  old  world,  and  even  in 
popular  thought  there;  while,  of  late,  the  influence  of  American 
ideas  and  American  institutions  upon  the  policies  and  the  indus- 
tries of  Europe  has  risen  to  a  maximum. 

The  propriety,  again,  of  recognizing  the  other  American  nations 
as  equally  joined  with  us  in  giving  this  great  fete  to  Europe  and 
the  world,  is  too  clear  to  require  illustration.  It  is,  indeed,  fit- 
ting that  the  principal  scene  of  the  exercises  that  are  to  com- 
memorate the  birth  of  the  continent  should  be  here,  and  not  else- 
where ;  and  it  would  be  petty  and  mean  in  us  to  seek  from  others 
any  contribution  toward  the  proper  labor  and  expense  of  the 
celebration.  But,  while  the  thanksgiving  dinner  we  propose 
to  give  should  take  place  in  the  elder*  brother's  house,  the  other 
members  of  the  family  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are, 

*  "Eig  brother"  would  better  suit  the  facts  of  the  case.     I  use  the  term 
above  merely  as  indicating  primacy. 
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in  every  sense,  at  Koine,  and  that  it  is  their  anniversary,  not 
a  whit  less  than  ours,  that  is  commemorated. 

The  notion  of  the  solidarity  of  America  is  one  that  has  but 
recently  come  into  consciousness  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Such  has  been  the  force  of  race  and  religious  prejudices. 
lint,  from  the  moment  of  its  first  appearance,  that  thought  has 
been  borne  in  upon  us  with  rapidly-increasing  power,  until  it 
bids  fair  to  create  a  sentiment  and  even  a  passion  of  Pan-Ameri- 
canism, which  cannot  fail  to  have  the  largest  and  most  beneficent 
effects.  It  is,  of  course,  natural,  and  it  is  proper  as  well,  that 
the  first  discussion  of  our  relations  with  our  southern  neighbors 
should  have  reference  to  trade,  moneys,  and  the  means  of  inter- 
communication. Commerce  is  the  lawful  uarent  of  national 
friendships,  and  those  sentiments  of  amity  and  respect  are  most 
likely  to  prove  lasting  that  grow  up  from  and  around  mutual 
material  benefits.  But  our  Pan-American  propaganda,  while 
it  may  well  be  destitute  of  all  strictly  political  intention,  leaving 
unvexed  to  the  future  any  question  of  confederation  or  even  closer 
union,  should  aim  chiefly  at  social  and  moral  affiliations,  and 
should  be  pursued  in  everjr  way  that  will  tend  to  bring  the 
peoples  concerned  to  a  cordial  and  unselfish  interest  in  each  other's 
welfare  and  in  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  all  the  Americas. 
The  sentiment  of  Pan- Americanism  that  has  appeared  of  late  in 
a  manner  that,  despite  the  interested  efforts  of  subsidy-seekers 
and  cheap  political  jobbers,  is  so  truly  striking  and  so  prophetic 
of  good,  could  not  fail  to  derive  an  immense  impulse  from  a 
proper  commemoration  of  the  great  occasion  of  1892. 

While  such  a  commemoration  of  the  discovery  of  America  as 
is  suggested,  would  thus  have  an  international  influence  of  world- 
wide extent,  and  while  it  would  also,  and  without  conflicting  with 
the  first-indicated  object,  promote  the  special  cause  of  Pan-Am- 
erican community,  it  should  be  in  our  minds  that  this  celebration 
may  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  mighty  reenforcement  of  the 
sentiment  of  national  unity — for  the  aggrandizement  of  what  we 
of  the  United  States  may,  without  arrogance,  venture  to  call  Am- 
ericanism. This  object  would  amply  suffice  to  justify  all  the  ex- 
ertions and  sacrifices  which  the  most  elaborate  and  impressive 
commemoration  might  involve,  on  our  part. 
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To  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  of  national  unity,  a  celebration 
like  that  which  is  proposed  could  not  fail  to  contribute  in  a  high 
degree;  and  such  a  result  is  of  supreme  importance  to  us  as  a 
nation,  especially  in  view  of  the  ethnical  and  social  diversity  of 
our  people  and  of  the  vast  distances  over  which  they  are  neces- 
sarily extended,  in  the  present  partial  occupation  of  the  soil. 
Both  the  diversity  of  stock  and  condition,  and  the  wide  dispersion 
of  the  population,  are  proper  elements  of  ultimate  advantage,  both 
industrially  and  politically ;  but  they  are  also  possible  elements 
of  present  weakness.  The  government  can  do  much  to  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages,  while  averting  the  dangers 
which  attend  them.  The  government  already  does  much  to  this 
end;  as,  for  example,  through  its  liberal  policy  regarding  the  pub- 
lic lands ;  and,  to  cite  a  single  other  characteristic  instance,  through 
a  postal  service  which  wisely  refuses  to  take  consideration  of  the 
cost  of  transporting  mails  in  the  more  sparsely-settled  regions, 
thus  keeping  up,  at  no  matter  what  expense,  the  communication 
of  the  pioneer  with  his  former  home  and  with  the  centers  of  po- 
litical and  industrial  activity.  This  is  a  kind  of  centralization 
that  can  do  no  harm,  that  has  no  retribution,  and  that  ministers 
to  the  real  unity  of  our  great  and  scattered  population. 

The  opportunity  that  is  offered  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  is  one  that  the 
nation  ought  to  seize  for  giving  a  strong  forward  impulse  to  the 
sentiment  of  American  nationality.  Men  have  said,  and  not 
foolishly,  that  the  war  of  secession  could  never  have  occurred  at 
all,  had  it  been  postponed  until  after  1876.  "Whether  or  not 
such  an  opinion  takes  sufficient  account  (as  it  probably  does 
not)  of  the  inveteracy  and  urgency  of  the  questions  that  pressed 
for  solution  upon  the  Americans  of  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  centennial  exhibition  was  a  mighty  force  mak- 
ing, not  for  centralization,  but  for  national  unity.  The  acquaint- 
ance that  was  formed  at  Philadelphia,  in  that  year,  between 
widely-sundered  sections  and  classes,  has  had  a  prodigious  in- 
fluence upon  the  subsequent  life  of  the  country.  Yet  the  cele- 
bration of  1876  was  but  a  trivial  thing,  in  this  respect,  to  what 
the  celebration  of  1892  may  be  made,  if  property  inaugurated  and 
carried  on,  with  the  prestige  and  the  resources  of  the  now  most 
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powerful  nation  upon  earth.  The  Philadelphia  enterprise  was  in 
its  inception  almost  wholly  of  local  interest;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  exhibition,  thus  set  on  foot,  had  dragged  itself  along  for 
months*  in  neglect  and  poverty  of  means,  and  even  against  grave 
apprehensions  of  failure  and  bankruptcy,  that  its  real  agency  began 
in  earnest.  A  large  portion  of  our  people  did  not  find  out  until 
the  exhibition  was  well  nigh  its  close,  that  they  greatly  cared  to 
go.  An  even  larger  portion  did  not  find  this  out  at  all  until  it 
was  too  late.  But  to-day  the  minds  of  our  people  are  prepared  to 
take  all  that  may  be  offered;  and  the  celebration  of  1892  will 
begin  where  that  of  1876  left  off;  or,  rather,  it  will  begin  with  a 
prestige  and  a  force  derived,  not  merely  from  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  Philadelphia  exhibition,  but  from  the  fame  which  that 
success  has  acquired  through  the  revolving  years. 

Who  can  think  without  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  gathering 
of  the  American  people,  from  the  North  and  from  the  East,  from 
the  South  and  from  the  West,  that  would  take  place,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  nation,  at  such  a  call !  As  an  object  lesson 
in  American  citizenship,  as  a  source  of  political  inspiration,  noth- 
ing could  be  finer  or  grander.  Can  we  bear  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  to  bring  the  people  of  the  United  States  face  to  face 
together,  on  an  occasion  so  fitting,  to  celebrate  an  event  so  mo- 
mentous, to  contemplate  a  destiny  so  vast? 

I  have  thus  far  given  preference  to  considerations  that  are 
of  the  kind  called  sentimental,  because  I  believe  that  these  should 
have  a  greater  power  to  stir  the  thought  of  the  country  than 
arguments  drawn  from  the  possible  economic  influence  of  a  mere 
exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures.  Yet  the  latter  are  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected.  The  man  knows  little  of  the  recent  social 
history  of  the  United  States  who  is  unaware  that  the  Philadel- 
phia exhibition  has  been  a  power  in  American  industry  ever  since 
its  gates  were  finally  closed  to  the  public.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  connected  with  the  department  of  awards  in  that  exhibi- 
tion, throughout  its  course;  and  it  has  been  my  business,  during 
much  of  the  intervening  time,  to  study  our  manufactures,  both 

*  During  the  first  ninety-eight  days,  ending  August  31,  the  number  of 
admissions  was  3,769,526;  during  the  remaining  sixty-one  days  of  the  ex- 
hibition the  number  of  admissions  was  6,140,640. 
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particularly  and  in  general.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opin- 
ion that  that  celebration  was  one  of  the  greatest  forces  ever  intro- 
duced into  the  industrial  life  of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  money,  it  has  repaid  its  cost  an  hundred  fold 
within  the  brief  term  of  thirteen  years.  Yet  in  this,  as  in  its  in- 
fluence in  developing  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  the  centennial 
exhibition  was  but  the  feeble  beginning  of  what  it  is  now  in  our 
power  to  inaugurate,  on  the  occasion  we  are  contemplating. 

Many  persons  think  of  a  world's  fair  as  exerting  its  economic 
influence  only  as  a  school  of  industrial  art ;  but  this  is  the  smaller 
part  of  its  mission.  It  is  through  widening  the  markets  for  pro- 
ducts, through  educating  the  taste  of  consumers,  through  inspir- 
ing industrial  ambitions,  that  the  world's  fair  does  its  greatest 
work.  It  is  not  as  a  means  to  ends  already  desired,  but  as  pro- 
posing new  ends,  as  setting  up  larger  and  finer  objects  of  desire, 
that  an  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures  chiefly  contributes  to 
industrial  development. 

I  have  ventured  to  say  that  what  we  should  have  in  mind  for 
1892  is  not  a  mere  "peddlers'  fair."  The  occasion  before  us  is 
preeminently  one  that  requires  that  certain  subjects,  to  which  is 
always  given  a  place,  though  generally  a  subordinate  place,  in 
a  universal  exposition,  namely,  education,  public  institutions, 
social  organization,  charitable  enterprise,  the  arts  of  common  life, 
and  domestic  economy,  should  be  here  magnified  until  they  be- 
come the  dominant  features  of  the  celebration.  There  is  no  danger 
that  the  element  of  legitimate  advertising  will  be  so  dwarfed 
thereby  as  to  diminish  the  value  and  extent  of  the  commercial 
displays  that  are  to  be  expected  and  desired  in  such  an  exhibi- 
tion. Nay,  we  need  not  quarrel  with  the  small  huckstering  busi- 
ness that  gives  such  acute  pleasure  to  many  visitors.  The  dear, 
delightful  Arab  will  doubtless  sell  his  articles  de  Jerusalem,  at 
a  thousand  per  cent,  profit,  to  multitudes  of  Americans  in  1892 ; 
the  pretty  silver  filigree  work  of  Sweden  will  be  exchanged 
for  its  weight  in  gold;  and  red-fezzed  Turks  from  County 
Clare  will  chaffer  over  the  spoils  of  Lebanon  with  equal  zest, 
whether  the  fair  be  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  of  the 
Potomac,  or  of  Lake  Michigan. 

But,  while  the  commercial  aspects   of  the  exhibition,  both 
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wholesale  and  retail,  may  safely  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, the  management  should  spare  no  pains  or  expense  in  plac- 
ing in  their  halls  the  fullest  possible  representation  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  state  and  to  society,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
house  and  the  household,  on  the  other.  Millions  of  money 
should  be  spent,  without  grudging  and  without  stinting,  on  this 
part  of  the  exhibition.  Especially  should  the  historical  and 
archaeological  sections  be  replete  with  objects  that  may  interest 
the  visitors  of  a  day,  and  may  also  suffice  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  student  through  the  whole  term  of  the  exhibition.  Every- 
thing relating  to  the  prehistoric  races  of  America  and  to  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  Indian  tribes,  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the 
present  day,  should  be  seen  at  the  highest  advantage  that  can 
be  secured  by  systematic  arrangement  and  by  every  device  and 
artifice  of  presentation. 

If  the  celebration  of  1892  is  to  aspire  to  such  a  character  as 
has  been  here  rudely  described,  the  question  arises,  why  should 
it  not  be  the  nation,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  in  its  own  right 
and  name,  with  the  advantage  of  its  great  prestige,  and  with 
limitless  resources  at  command,  that  should  take  the  initiative 
in  the  enterprise,  assume  the  full  responsibility,  exercise  all 
needed  authority,  and  conduct  the  affair  to  a  triumphant  issue 
that  could  not  fail  to  heighten  our  renown  throughout  the  world, 
as  well  as  to  contribute  to  the  noble  objects  which  have  been  in- 
dicated !  For  one,  I  have  never  had  any  other  feeling  than  that 
it  should  be  the  nation  that  should  invite  the  world  to  visit 
these  shores  in  1892,  to  witness  the  wonders  that  have  here  been 
wrought;  that  should  select  the  chief  seat  of  the  celebration, 
with  regard  merely  to  the  general  benefit;  that  should  admin- 
ister and  sustain  the  service,  from  first  to  last;  and  to  which 
should  come  all  the  honors  of  success.  To  me  there  appears 
something  contemptible  in  inducing  cities  to  bid  against  each 
other  for  the  supposed  profits  of  holding  such  an  exhibition ; 
something  unworthy  of  the  nation  and  the  people  in  looking  to 
hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  theater  managers,  and  retail  shop- 
keepers to  "  put  up  the  money  "  for  celebrating  the  event  that 
"  brought  the  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old,"  and  that  set  in  train  forces  that  have  done  more  than 
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all  other  causes  operating  within  the  same  period  to  uplift  hu- 
manity. If  there  is  anything  of  justice  in  this  feeling,  the  scale 
should  be  turned  definitively  to  that  side  by  the  additional  con- 
sideration that  anything  less  than  the  power,  the  prestige,  and 
the  resources  of  the  nation  must  achieve  something  less,  much 
less,  than  a  complete  success.  No  private  corporation,  however 
favored  by  congressional  legislation,  and  however  accredited  by 
the  State  Department,  can,  through  the  display  of  any  degree  of 
wisdom,  energy,  and  skill,  do  that  which  the  United  States 
government  can  accomplish  by  its  simple  word. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  leaving  the  celebration  of  1876  to 
the  initiative  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  at  that  time  the 
historical  interest  of  our  people  was  languid,  and  the  blood  flowed 
but  feebly  in  the  veins  of  the  nation,  whose  very  existence  had 
twelve  years  before  been  in  dispute  upon  the  battle  held.  No 
such  excuse  for  the  non-action  of  the  general  government  can  be 
admitted  to-day.  To  follow  in  1892  the  precedent  of  1876,  would 
be  in  a  degree  to  stultify  ourselves,  by  ignoring  our  position 
among  the  powers  of  earth,  and  neglecting  the  grandest  oppor- 
tunity ever  offered  us  to  assert  the  oneness  and  the  greatness  of 
the  nation. 

And  this,  perhaps,  will  excuse  the  practical  suggestion  that, 
in  making  provision  for  the  celebration  of  1892,  if  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  general  government,  the  utmost  generosity  of  ap- 
propriation should  prevail.  Aside  altogether  from  the  question, 
what  would  befit  such  an  occasion,  practical  wisdom  requires  the 
most  liberal  treatment  of  the  subject.  Eminently  in  regard  to  a 
universal  exposition  is  it  true,  that  niggardliness  of  expenditure 
is  poor  economy.  If  it  be  an  object  for  the  Treasury  to  get  back 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  outlay,  the  demonstration  should  be 
made  so  grand,  so  brilliant,  so  comprehensive,  so  imposing  that 
no  American  who  can  find  means  to  compass  the  necessary  journey 
will  be  willing  to  stay  away.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success ;  and 
this  enterprise  should  be  rendered  a  success  from  the  opening 
day,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  preparations  of  the 
greatest  magnificence.  An  exhibition  upon  which  twenty  mil- 
lions had  been  wisely  but  generously  expended,  under  a  Director- 
General  like  Mr.  Goskorn,  would  be  far  less  likely  to  result  in  a 
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serious  deficit,  than  one  which  had  been  pinched  and  cramped 
by  scarcity  of  means,  and  harassed  by  the  doubts  and  fears  of  its 
managers.  All  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  celebration  of  1876 
must  deeply  feel  the  significance  of  these  statements.  The  rev- 
enue capabilities  of  the  American  people  are  almost  unlimited. 
Make  the  attractions  strong  enough,  and  the  throngs  which  fre- 
quent the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  exhibition  will  be  beyond  all 
precedent. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  principal  seat  of  the  celebration — 
the  place  where  the  great  exhibition  shall  be  held.  Of  the  three 
cities  most  prominently  named,  New  York  has,  on  several  ac- 
counts, a  marked  preeminence.  It  has  a  history  coeval  with  that 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  city  that,  by  reason  of  its  numbers,  its 
trade,  and  its  importance  as  a  port  of  immigration,  is  more  widely 
known  abroad  than  any  other.  Eminently  a  city  of  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  it  has  a  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
ors far  surpassing  all  its  rivals.  One  of  the  older  communities 
of  this  new  world,  the  cultivation  of  the  finer  arts  has  there  been 
carried  to  a  high  point ;  and,  so  far  as  can  safely  be  affirmed  of 
any  American  city,  good  taste  would  be  likely  to  characterize  its 
conduct  of  the  celebration. 

At  the  other  extreme,  both  geographically  and  as  regards  age 
of  settlement,  Chicago  would  afford  the  largest  opportunity  for 
that  gathering  of  the  people  of  widely-sundered  sections  that  is 
so  much  to  be  desired  for  its  social,  industrial,  and  political 
effects.  The  citizens  of  the  southern  and  the  north-western  States 
would  pour  into  Chicago,  to  visit  the  exhibition,  in  throngs  that 
would  long  remain  the  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration.  And 
the  population  that  would  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  these 
educating  and  inspiring  influences  would  be  such  as  it  is  pre- 
eminently desirable  to  reach  and  to  affect.  It  would  consist 
largely  of  those  who  usually  have  little  opportunity  for  indulging 
themselves  in  recreation,  and  small  privileges  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  finer  tastes  of  life. 

The  especial  advantages  of  Washington  in  this  connection 
would  be,  first,  that  this  choice  of  a  site  would  afford  every  visitor, 
domestic  or  foreign,  the  double  opportunity  to  visit  the  exhibi- 
tion and  the  national  capital  at  the  same  time;  and,  secondly,  that 
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here  are  to  be  found,  in  the  greatest  profusion,  alike  the  materials 
for  a  fitting  representation  of  our  archaeology,  our  ethnology,  our 
geology,  and  our  natural  history,  which,  as  has  been  said,  should 
be  prominent  features  of  the  celebration,  wherever  held,  and  also 
the  men  who  should  organize  and  conduct  this  part  of  the  service. 
Regarding  Washington  as  the  seat  of  an  international  exhibi- 
tion, I  would  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  best  season  would 
be,  not  the  usual  one,  namely,  from  May  to  November,  but  that 
from  October  around  to  April  or  May.  This  is  the  true  time  of 
Washington's  beauty.  The  climate,  which  is  hardly  endurable 
by  the  northern  man  during  the  long  summer,  is  then,  on  the 
whole,  mild  and  equable ;  and  the  period  of  the  exhibition  would 
thus  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  session  of  Congress.  The 
additional  expenditure  that,  with  proper  engineering  arrange- 
ments, would  be  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  halls  and 
galleries  of  the  exhibition  to  a  proper  point,  on  the  colder  days  of 
winter,  is  a  matter  not  worthy  of  consideration  if  Washington  is, 
en  all  other  accounts,  the  best  place  to  be  taken  for  this  purpose. 

Francis  A.  Walker. 
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At  the  lay  congress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
United  States  held  in  Baltimore  in  November  last,  the  genial  and 
gifted  Mr.  Daniel  Dougherty  complained  that 

"  We  .  .  .  American  Roman  Catholics  .  .  .  have  silently  submitted  to 
wrongs  and  injustices  in  manifold  shapes  and  from  time  immemorial.  .  .  . 
The  highest  honors  of  the  Republic  are  denied  to  us  by  a  prejudice  that  has 
nil  the  force  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  .  .  .  Political  parties  in  the 
past  have  sought  to  deprive  us  of  our  constitutional  rights,  and  we  are 
branded  as  tools  of  a  foreign  potentate  and  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  name 
of  Americans." 

Perhaps  the  eloquent  orator  may  obtain  an  inkling  of  the  cause 
of  this  apparent  injustice,  if  he  will  weigh  the  words  of  a  speaker 
who  followed  him,  Father  Nugent,  of  Liverpool,  who  stated  that 
the  idea  of  the  congress  had  originated  with  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  and  who 
added,  in  rhetoric  slightly  mixed:  "But  I  hope  now  the  key- 
note will  be  seized  and  bind  us  together  in  the  great  social  ques- 
tions of  our  people."  Herein  lies  the  trouble.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  not  American  or  independent;  it  looks  abroad  and 
not  at  home  for  its  guidance.  When  the  third  plenary  council 
of  Baltimore  was  convoked,  in  1884,  its  proceedings  had  all  to 
be  arranged  the  year  before  in  Eome  with  the  Congregation  of 
Propaganda ;  and  when  its  sessions  closed,  they  were  sent  to  Leo 
XIII.,  who  modified  them  at  his  pleasure.  The  bishops  who 
rule  the  American  church  are  all  appointed  by  the  pope,  for  the 
transmission  of  three  names  by  the  provincial  suffragans,  when  a 
vacancy  occurs,  is  simply  advisory  and  in  no  way  limits  the 
papal  discretion  of  selection.  Even  so  trivial  a  matter  as  the  in- 
troduction of  electric  lighting  in  the  churches,  we  are  told,  has  to 
be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Propaganda,  which  a  recent 
traveler  describes  as  containing  no  representative  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  save  a  venerable  Irish  Benedictine.     Thus  the 
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interest  of  "our  people"  in  "  great  social  questions  "  is  apt  not  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  faithful  are 
bound  together  with  a  "  key  note  "  which  is  sounded  in  Rome. 
If  they  are  "branded  as  tools  of  a  foreign  potentate,"  the  brand 
is  self-inflicted;  and  if  they  are  denied  the  highest  honors  of 
the  Republic,  it  is  not  through  an  unreasoning  prejudice,  but 
through  the  instinctive  popular  perception  that  they  own  obedi- 
ence to  a  higher  law  than  that  which  binds  their  fellow  citizens. 

In  saying  this  I  would  not  for  a  moment  call  in  question  the 
good  faith  or  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Dougherty,  which  no  one  who 
knows  him  will  impugn.  Nor  do  I  forget  the  distinguished 
services  of  General  Sheridan,  whose  elevation  as  the  successor  of 
Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  shows  that  no  unworthy  jealousy 
prevents  the  nation  from  entrusting  with  positions  of  high  honor 
and  responsibility  Catholics  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  He- 
public.  Yet  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Dougherty  are  not  to 
be  dismissed  with  a  reference  to  individuals.  The  principles 
involved  underlie  the  whole  social  organization;  in  considering 
them  we  cannot  disregard  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  warnings 
of  the  present,  which  fully  justify  what  Mr.  Dougherty  complains 
of  as  an  injustice. 

In  this  no  question  of  religious  intolerance  is  involved.  Not 
the  least  of  the  great  political  innovations  reduced  to  practice  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  was  the  severance  of  state  and  church. 
Prior  to  their  time  it  had  been  an  accepted  maxim  of  statecraft 
that  religion  and  politics  were  so  inextricably  intermingled  that 
the  state  must  recognize  some  form  of  faith,  must  render  it  domi- 
nant, and  must  enter  into  alliance  with  it  to  control  the  souls  as 
well  as  the  bodies  and  purses  of  its  subjects.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  wisely  disregarded  all  precedent.  They  assumed 
that  the  state  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  faith  of  the  citizen. 
Abstaining  from  all  formulas,  they  reverted  to  the  natural  law 
which  guarantees  to  every  human  being  the  enjoyment  of  his 
creed,  whether  Buddhist  or  Confucian,  Islamite  or  Jewish,  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant,  Spiritualist  or  Agnostic.  Even  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  people,  and,  to  prevent  all  future 
misunderstanding,  by  the  First  Amendment  the  power  was  ex- 
pressly denied  to  Congress  to  establish  or  prohibit  any  religion. 
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As  the  state  thus  resigns  all  control  over  religion,  so,  recipro- 
cally, religion  must  make  no  attempt  to  control  the  state.  No1 
only  must  it  engage  in  no  overt  acts  in  this  direction,  but,  if  its 
organization  and  tenets  be  such  as  to  threaten  interference,  mea- 
surefl  must  be  taken  to  avert  the  danger.  The  popular  jealousy 
of  which  Mr.  Dougherty  complains,  is  such  a  measure — not  in- 
tolerance, but  a  wise  precaution  seeking  to  avert  the  necessity  of 
intolerance.  The  Mormon  question  is  a  case  in  point.  No  one 
cares  to  interfere  with  belief  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  the 
constitution  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  a  theocracy.  Practically,  if 
not  literally,  the  Latter-day  Saint  owes  obedience  first  to  his  ec- 
clesiastical superiors,  and  secondly  to  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  place  in  our  system  for  such  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  First  Amendment,  it  is  universally  recognized  that 
Mormons  under  their  present  organization  cannot  be  admitted  to 
full  citizenship.  Congress  therefore  has  availed  itself  of  one  of 
the  Mormon  doctrines  that  happens  to  be  incompatible  with 
our  present  social  order,  and  has  thus  endeavored  indirectly  to 
break  up  the  Mormon  Church.  Yet,  logically  regarded,  Senator 
Edmunds's  law  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  is  an  interference 
with  religious  belief.  So  were  in  India  the  stern  and  sanguinary 
measures  requisite  for  the  suppression  of  Thuggee,  whose  victims 
were  immolated  in  honor  of  the  awful  goddess  Kali.  No  church 
can  claim  exemption  from  the  law  of  self-preservation,  which 
is  supreme  in  all  social  and  political  organizations. 

These  instances  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  hard  and 
fast  line  of  demarkation  between  secular  and  spiritual  affairs. 
There  is  a  vast  field  of  human  activit}^  which  may  be  classed 
with  either  group  according  to  custom  or  faith.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  reached  a  tolerably  clear  perception  of  what 
shall  be  held  to  lie  on  either  side  of  the  line,  and  we  manage, 
without  much  friction,  to  preserve  the  distinction  between  mat- 
ters concerning  earth  and  those  concerning  heaven.  Yet  our 
definition  is  very  different  from  that  of  Rome.  The  power  of 
the  papacy  grew  up  in  rude  and  uncivilized  times,  when  the  law 
of  the  strongest  was  dominant  in  secular  concerns,  and  when 
the  moral  forces  were  feeble  and  scarce  found  expression  save 
through  the  church.     Unquestionably' the  church  rendered  great 
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service  to  civilization  in  extending  its  influence  throughout  all 
the  ramifications  of  civil  society,  and  the  able  men  who  guided  it 
claimed  and  obtained  the  right  to  control  Latin  Christendom  in 
almost  every  relation  of  human  life.  Its  head  was  the  living 
representative  of  Christ  on  earth.  He  spoke  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  as  God  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  mortal  powers,  so  he 
was  supreme  over  secular  potentates  and  his  decrees  overrode 
all  merely  human  laws.  His  jurisdiction  extended  everywhere, 
and  any  local  legislation  that  interfered  with  it  was  simply  null 
and  void.  He  was  the  sole  judge  of  his  own  authority,  and  Boni- 
face VIII.,  in  the  bull  "Unam  Sanctam"  which  still  retains  its 
place  in  the  canon  law,  defined  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  that  every  human  being  is  subjected  to  the 
Eoman  pontiff.  Thus  all  distinction  was  virtually  lost  between 
the  secular  and  the  spiritual  spheres.  The  papacy  grew  into  a 
theocracy  equally  absolute  over  both,  at  least  in  theory,  and  the 
extent  of  its  intrusion  upon  the  functions  of  the  secular  ruler 
was  limited  only  by  the  moderation  of  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  or  by  the  patience  of  the  sovereign  whose  rights 
were  invaded.  The  exercise  of  this  vast  and  undefined  power 
was  further  complicated  by  the  position  of  the  popes  as  Italian 
princes — temporal  monarchs  of  a  territory  which  they  were  at  fre- 
quent intervals  endeavoring  to  extend  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbors,  with  claims  more  or  less  shadowy  over  almost  all 
Italy  south  of  Lombardy;  and  the  history  of  the  papacy,  from 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  a  history 
of  political  intrigues  and  wars,  in  which  every  kingdom  in  turn 
was  obliged  to  struggle  to  retain  control  over  its  internal  affairs, 
and  the  interests  of  Christianity  were  too  often  held  subordinate 
to  those  of  the  possessor  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

All  this  cannot  be  dismissed  as  merely  a  matter  of  forgotten 
history,  interesting  only  to  the  student.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
an  infallible  church  that  it  can  confess  no  errors.  Whatever 
it  has  once  formally  claimed,  becomes  its  imprescriptible  right, 
which  it  cannot  abandon  without  being  recreant  to  the  trust 
divinely  confided  to  it.  Circumstances,  such  as  the  triumph  of 
the  ungodly,  may  for  a  time  render  it  unable  to  enforce  its 
rights,  but  they  still  exist  and  are  binding  on  the  consciences 
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of  the  faithful.  Pius  IX.  was  careful  to  announce  that  no  con- 
wsion  t>i  principle  had  been  or  would  be  made  on  account  of 
the  altered  condition  of  the  modern  world,  when,  in  the  Syl- 
labus of  December,  1864,*  he  condemned  as  an  error  the  asser- 
tion that  the  popes  had  ever  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  author- 
ity or  had  usurped  the  rights  of  princes.  Not  content  with  this, 
he  condemned  as  another  error  the  proposition  f  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  can  and  ought  to  reconcile  himself  with  progress,  liberal- 
ism, and  modern  civilization — a  declaration  that  recently  found 
an  unexpected  echo  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  Cardinal 
Gibbons's  unseemly  harangue  on  the  occasion  of  the  monument 
dedicated  to  Giordano  Bruno. 

Thus  the  papacy  of  to-day  is  not  simply  a  spiritual  power, 
but  possesses,  according  to  the  received  doctrines  of  the  church, 
an  indefinite  jurisdiction  over  temporal  affairs  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, which  can  be  enforced  at  pleasure.  It  is  a  political 
force,  and  as  a  political  force  it  must  be  treated  when  considered 
in  its  relations  with  our  institutions.  But  the  pope  is  more  than 
a  mere  political  sovereign.  Not  only  has  he  the  right  to 
intervene  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  nation,  and  to  abrogate 
its  laws  when  he  considers  that  the  interests  of  the  church 
are  at  stake,  but  all  citizens  owe  to  him  obedience  in  whatever 
lie  may  command.  St.  Alfonso  de  Liguori  only  repeats  a 
commonplace  when  he  says  \  that  all  who  have  been  admitted 
to  Christianity  by  the  waters  of  baptism,  even  though  they  may 
be  heretics,  are  bound  by  the  precepts  of  the  church ;  and  if  I 
quote  him  in  preference  to  other  authorities,  it  is  because  he  was 
promoted,  so  recently  as  1871,  to  the  rare  dignity  of  a  doctor  of 
the  church.  As  obedience  to  these  precepts  implies  submission 
to  the  papal  autocracy,  which  St.  Alfonso  had  previously  proved 
to  be  untrammeled  even  by  the  authority  of  general  councils,  it 
follows  that  all  who  claim  to  be  Christians  are  bound  to  render 
implicit  obedience  to  the  holy  see,  and  that  the  pope  is  justified 
in  making  good  his  supremacy  whenever  the  opportunity  offers. 
How  complete  is  that  supremacy  and  how  tenaciously  it  has 
been  maintained,  was  shown  in  the  question  of  the  oath  of  alle- 

*§22.  +§80. 
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giance  under  James  I.  of  England.  "When,  in  1569,  St.  Pius  V. 
excommunicated  Queen  Elizabeth,  deposed  her,  and  released  all 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  it  became  customary  to  ques- 
tion all  Catholic  missionary  priests  in  England  as  to  whether 
they  considered  the  papal  action  binding,  and  whether  the  pope 
had  a  right  to  incite  subjects  to  rebellion.  Finally,  under  James 
I.,  after  the  warning  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  this  took  the  shape 
of  offering  to  them  an  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  swear  that  they  would  not  regard  any  such  bull,  but 
would  render  true  and  honest  obedience  to  the  sovereign.  All 
allusion  to  the  royal  supremacy  over  the  Church  of  England  was 
carefully  omitted,  and  the  obligation  was  confined  simply  to 
temporal  duty.  Of  the  two  clauses  that  were  peculiarly  ob- 
jected to  at  Rome,  the  first  was : 

"And  I  do  further  swear,  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest,  and 
abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical,  this  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that 
princes  who  are  excommunicated  and  deprived  by  the  pope  may  be  deposed 
or  murdered  by  their  subjects  or  any  one  whatsoever." 

The  second  simply  disclaimed  belief  in  the  papal  power  to 
absolve  the  juror  from  the  oath.  The  first  person  to  whom  it 
was  administered  was  George  Blackwell,  who  for  nine  years  had 
been  archpriest  and  head  of  the  Catholic  mission  in  England, 
and  he  recommended  all  his  brethren  to  follow  his  example. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  reached  Rome,  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
wrote  to  Blackwell,  sharply  reproving  him  for  taking  an  illicit 
oath  derogatory  to  the  primacy  of  the  holy  see,  in  place  of 
preferring  the  glory  of  martyrdom;  and  Paul  Y.  accompanied 
this  with  a  brief  addressed  to  all  English  Catholics,  sternly 
forbidding  them  to  yield.  The  oath,  he  said,  could  not  be 
taken  without  infringing  the  Catholic  faith,  and  he  expected 
them  rather  to  welcome  torture  and  death.  A  year  later,  on 
learning  that  some  of  them  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  brief, 
he  wrote  again  to  inform  them  that  it  had  been  framed  after 
mature  deliberation,  and  that  it  must  be  obeyed  at  whatever  cost 
to  them  of  property  or  life.  King  James  sallied  forth  with  an 
'Apology,"  to  justify  his  demand  of  the  oath,  and  called  the  at- 
tention of  all  Christian  princes  to  the  slender  tenure  by  which 

they  held  their  thrones.     Cardinal  Bellarmine  responded,  and 
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essayed  to  prove  that  kings  held  their  thrones  on  condition  of 
obedience  to  the  church.  An  Englishman  named  John  Mole, 
who  happened  in  Florence  to  show  a  copy  of  King  James's 
Apology  to  an  acquaintance,  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition, 
and  died  in  its  prison  after  thirty  years'  incarceration;  and  Paul 
V.  looked  serenely  on  while  his  missionaries  in  England  suffered 
the  penalties  of  high  treason  for  refusal  to  take  the  oath.  In  all 
this,  Pius  IX.  tells  us,  the  church  never  exceeded  its  rightful 
authority. 

So  intolerable  was  the  perpetual  papal  intrusion  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  nations  that,  as  the  mediaeval  confusion  between 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters  gradually  cleared  away,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  feudal  system  rendered  the  sovereign  absolute, 
the  most  Catholic  of  monarchs  could  not  endure  it.  Spain  and 
France  and  Naples  refused  absolutely  to  allow  papal  bulls  or 
letters  of  any  kind  to  be  published  within  their  boundaries  with- 
out preliminary  examination  by  the  secular  authorities,  and  an 
exequatur  granting  permission  was  issued  only  for  those  consid- 
ered unobjectionable.  In  1508  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  bitterly 
reproached  the  Count  of  Eibagorza,  his  viceroy  of  Naples,  for  not 
hanging,  as  an  example,  a  papal  messenger  who  had  brought  an 
obnoxious  bull,  and  he  ordered  it  still  to  be  done  if  the  man 
could  be  caught  on  Neapolitan  territory.  When  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  into  Spain  the  bull  "In  Ccena  Domini"  so  de- 
structive to  the  rights  of  princes,  the  authorities  of  Aragon  in 
1551  punished  the  printer  who  dared  to  print  it,  and  in  1582  the 
pious  Philip  II.  unceremoniously  expelled  from  Spain  the  papal 
nuncio  who  undertook  to  publish  it.  This  supervision  over 
papal  utterances,  so  necessary  to  the  peace  of  a  well-ordered 
state,  was  carefully  provided  for  by  Napoleon  when  he  restored 
Catholicism  to  France  by  the  Concordat  of  1801.  It  is  still 
found  requisite ;  and  when  Professor  Nuytz,  of  Turin,  in  a  treatise 
on  ecclesiastical  law,  defended  the  practice,  Pius  IX.,  in  his 
letter  "Ad  Apostolicce"  of  August  22,  1851,  condemned  it  as 
schismatic  and  heretical,  and  subversive  of  the  government  of  the 
church — a  condemnation  which  he  embodied  in  the  Syllabus 
of  1864.*     Another  measure  which  Catholic  monarchs  had  found 
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requisite  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects,  was  also  upheld  by 
Prof.  Nuytz  and  similarly  condemned  by  Pope  Pius.  This  is 
what  is  known  in  France  as  the  appel  comme  d'abus,  and  in 
Spain  as  the  recur  so  defuerza,  by  which  abuses  committed  in  the 
exercise  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  within  those  kingdoms  could 
be  redressed  by  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  secular  tribunal.  The 
effort  to  escape  the  evils  of  this  papal  jurisdiction  produced  con- 
stant wrangling,  especially  in  Spain,  where  it  was  exercised  by 
the  nuncio  and  was  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  holy 
see.  When  a  new  nuncio  presented  his  credentials,  they  were 
returned  to  him  with  a  warning  as  to  the  restrictions  to  be  im- 
posed on  his  powers ;  and  if  his  commission  specified  authority  in 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  a  statement  would  be  written 
on  the  back  that  the  exercise  of  such  powers  would  not  be  per- 
mitted. Even  with  these  precautions  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  abuses  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Spain — its  greed, 
its  venality,  and  the  misery  with  which  it  afflicted  the  people — 
as  described  in  the  memorials  vainly  addressed  to  the  holy  see 
by  Philip  IV.  between  1630  and  1640. 

All  this  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  historical  interest.  In  the 
bull  "Apostolicce  Sedis"  of  October  12,  1869,  Pius  IX.  inflicts  ex- 
communication, ipso  facto  and  removable  only  by  the  pope  him- 
self, on  all  who  shall  impede,  directly  or  indirectly,  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  either  the  forum  internum  or  the  forum  externum, 
or  shall  procure  an  appeal  to  the  secular  courts,  or  in  any  way 
aid  or  abet  such  an  attempt. 

In  this  same  bull  a  similar  condemnation  is  pronounced 
against  all  who  shall  endeavor  to  subject  ecclesiastics  to  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  secular  courts.  Clerical  immunity  from  secular 
law,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  an  abuse  which  worked  enor- 
mous injury  to  both  church  and  state.  In  spite  of  the  remon- 
trances  of  the  Catholic  princes,  the  Council  of  Trent  emphati- 
cally refused  to  surrender  the  privilege;  but  it  was  gradually 
curtailed  in  one  state  after  another,  and  the  remnant  was  swept 
away  in  most  countries  by  the  revolution,  which  did  so  much  to 
render  all  men  equal  before  the  law.  In  Catholic  eyes  this  is  a 
foul  wrong.  The  ecclesiastic  is  a  privileged  being,  under  no  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  and  not  amenable  to  them. 
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When  Napoleon  negotiated  the  Concordat  of  1801,  he  provided 
by  decree  that  an  appel  comme  cTabus  should  lie  to  the  Council  of 
State  for  all  contraventions  of  the  law  by  ecclesiastics.  Against 
this  Pius  VII.  energetically  protested,  through  his  legate,  Car- 
dinal Caprara,  pointing  out  that  the  laws  might  be  in  opposition 
to  the  faith,  when  the  government  could  not  expect  priests  to 
obey  them.  Many  of  the  laws  of  every  modern  state  are  in  op- 
position to  the  faith,  as  expounded  by  the  Vatican,  and  are 
therefore  not  binding ;  while,  if  an  ecclesiastic  commits  a  crime 
and  is  subjected  to  a  jury  trial,  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  church,  which  submits  because  it  is  powerless  in  these  evil 
days  to  enforce  them.  Pius  IX.,  in  the  apostolical  letter  uMul- 
tiplices  inter"  June  10,  1851,  expressly  declared  that  clerical  im- 
munity, both  as  to  person  and  property,  is  an  ordinance  of  God 
and  in  no  way  derived  from  civil  law.  As  such,  it  must  be  an 
article  of  faith,  which  the  church  has  no  power  to  abandon. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  in 
which  the  domain  of  the  church,  as  defined  by  the  Vatican,  ex- 
tends over  what  in  modern  political  systems  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  secular  power ;  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  what  ample 
opportunity  the  papacy  enjoys  of  intervening  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  states.  To  what  extent  it  will  do  this  is  simply  a 
question  of  policy  or  of  temperament.  When,  in  May,  1851, 
New  Granada  proclaimed  religious  toleration  and  subjected  the 
clergy  to  the  secular  courts,  Pius  IX.,  in  the  allocution  "Acerbis- 
simum"  of  September  27,  1852,  pronounced  the  laws  to  be  null 
and  void,  and  threatened  heavy  ecclesiastical  penalties  on  all 
who  should  dare  to  enforce  them — a  declaration  which  he  re- 
peated in  the  allocution  "  Incredibili"  of  September  17,  1863. 
When,  in  1855,  Mexico  adopted  a  Constitution  embodying  the 
same  principles,  Pius,  in  the  allocution  "Nunquamfore,"  Decem- 
ber 15,  1856,  annulled  the  Constitution  and  forbade  obedience 
to  it.  When,  about  the  same  time,  Spain  made  an  effort  in  the 
same  direction,  the  allocution  " Nemo  Vestrum"  of  July  24, 
1855,  similarly  abrogated  the  obnoxious  provisions.  Even  a 
powerful  empire  like  that  of  Austria  fared  no  better  when,  in 
December,  1867,  it  decreed  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press, 
and  in  May,  1868,  adopted  a  law  of  civil  marriage ;  for  the  allo- 
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cution  "  Nunquam  certe"  of  June  22,  1868,  denounced  all  these 
as  atrocious  laws,  and  declared  them  to  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

It  is  easy  to  smile  at  these  outbursts  as  powerless  exhibitions 
of  obscurantism,  scolding  at  the  progress  which  it  is  impotent 
to  stay ;  but  none  the  less  are  they  protests  placed  on  record  with 
a  purpose ;  and  none  the  less  are  they  binding  on  the  soul  of 
every  Catholic  in  whatever  land  he  may  dwell,  for  it  is  his  duty 
to  obey  the  voice  of  the  vicegerent  of  God  in  preference  to  the 
commands  of  earthly  rulers.  The  church,  as  Pius  IX.  de- 
clared in  the  apostolic  letter  "Jam  vos,"  of  September  13,  1868, 
wields  an  authority  granted  by  God  to  govern  human  belief, 
and  to  regulate  the  actions  of  every  man  both  in  private  life 
and  social  activity.  As  the  theocratic  ruler  of  the  church,  it  is 
the  pope  who  decides  how  this  universal  authority  shall  be 
exercised.  The  oath  embodied  in  the  Catholic  profession  of 
faith  is  not  as  sensational  as  that  taken  to  the  prophets  in  the 
Endowment  House  at  Salt  Lake  City,  which  recently  has  been 
judicially  decided  to  render  those  who  take  it  incapable  of  natur- 
alization, but  it  is  none  the  less  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the 
sincere  believer: 

"I  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  arid  Apostolic  Roman  Church  as  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches;  and  I  pledge  and  swear  true  obedience 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  successor  of  the  blessed 
Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles."  * 

In  this,  it  will  be  observed,  there  are  no  reserves;  no  ex- 
ception is  made  of  allegiance  due  to  the  state,  and  in  the  wide 
field  of  conflicting  sovereignty  the  duty  to  obey  the  pope  is  ab- 
solute over  the  duty  to  obey  the  laws.  Henry  VIII.  might  well 
complain  to  his  Parliament  in  1532,  that  the  clergy  were  but 
half  subjects  to  him  in  consequence  of  their  oaths  to  the  pope. 
The  same  is  true  to-day.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  in 
the  Bavarian  Landtag  the  Catholic  deputies  were  forced  to  admit 
that  they  did  not  regard  their  oath  of  office  in  the  sense  attached 
to  it  by  the  state.     The  conscientious  Catholic,  in  fact,  is  of 

*  "  Sanctam  Catholicam  et  Apostolicam  Eomanam  Ecclesiam  omnium 
Ecclesiarum  matrem  et  magistram  agnosco;  Romanoque  Pontiflci,  beati 
Petri  Apostolorum  Principis  successori  ac  Jesu  Christi  Vicario  veram 
obedientiam  spondeo  ac  juro. "  ' '  Acta  et  Decreta  Concilii  Baltimorensis 
in.,"  p.  liii.  {Baltimoroz,  1886). 
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necessity  but  half  a  citizen ;  he  can  give  but  a  secondary  allegi- 
ance to  the  land  of  his  birth  or  of  his  adoption.  Is  it  our 
fault  if,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dougherty,  he  is  "  branded  as  the 
tool  of  a  foreign  potentate  "  ? 

If  American  Catholics  have  not  thus  far  been  made  to  recog- 
nize the  dilemma  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  chance  or  of  expediency,  and  the  occasion  to  make  them 
realize  it  may  come  with  any  day.  Elsewhere  their  fellow- 
believers  are  simply  counters  in  the  game  to  be  moved  at  will, 
in  the  incessant  political  activity  of  the  Vatican,  for  purposes  of 
which  they  know  nothing.  But  a  few  months  since  we  listened 
to  the  indignation  of  the  French  bishops  at  a  circular  from  M. 
Tirard  reminding  them  of  the  laws  that  wisely  prohibit  their 
interference  with  elections.  Since  then  Boulangism  has  disap- 
peared, and  we  now  hear  from  Paris  that  the  nuncio  has  been 
instructed  to  favor  the  adhesion  bf  Catholics  to  the  Conservative 
Eepublican  Party.  The  other  day,  when  Brazil  was  suddenly 
converted  into  a  republic,  as  soon  as  news  reached  Leo  XIII.  he 
telegraphed  to  Mgr.  Spolverini,  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  to  instruct  the 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  to  abstain  from  meddling  or  partici- 
pating in  politics — admirable  orders,  but  the  right  to  issue  them 
implies  the  right  to  issue  others  countermanding  them,  which 
may  be  done  at  any  time,  and  certainly  will  not  be  long  post- 
poned if  the  proposed  civil-marriage  law  is  pushed.  Everywhere 
the  pope  is  a  factor  in  the  political  situation.  Bismarck  boasted 
that  he  would  never  go  to  Canossa ;  but  the  time  came  when  he 
needed  the  votes  of  the  compact  body  of  Catholic  deputies  to  render 
him  independent  of  the  people  by  a  seven  years'  grant  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  army,  it  required  but  a  short  negotiation  with  the 
Yatican,  Herr  Windthorst  received  his  orders,  the  Liberals  were 
defeated,  and  Bismarck  humbly  carried  to  Canossa  the  modification 
of  the  Falck  laws.  What  price  Lord  Salisbury  agreed  to  pay  for 
the  papal  rescript  against  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  may  perhaps  never 
be  known.  The  project  failed  under  the  intense  enthusiasm  of  the 
Irish  people,  which  threatened  a  schism ;  but  nevertheless  it  shows 
how  readily  even  a  high-minded  pontiff  like  Leo  XIII.  will  sell  his 
influence  for  promised  benefits  wholly  dissociated  from  the  in- 
terests of  those  whom  he  attempts  to  coerce  to  pay  for  them. 
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How  advantage  is  taken  of  political  ascendancy  when  acquired, 
is  seen  in  the  success  of  the  claim  of  the  Jesuits  of  Quebec  to  be 
reimbursed  for  property  confiscated  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago, 
not  from  them  or  from  their  predecessors,  but  from  a  previous 
Society  of  Jesus,  which  was  suppressed  and  disbanded  for  cause.* 
There  is  no  statute  of  limitations  against  the  church. 

We  have  not,  like  the  French,  laws  against  priestly  or  epis- 
copal interference  with  elections;  but  they  would  be  quite  as 
reasonable  and  necessary  as  those  which  prohibit  under  heavy 
penalties  employers  from  influencing  the  votes  of  employees,  for 
the  prelate  or  priest  who  wields  the  delegated  power  of  the 
keys  has  quite  as  much  opportunity  of  controlling  the  vote  of 
the  conscientious  believer  as  the  wage-payer  has  over  the  wage- 
receiver.  Our  institutions  render  us  peculiarly  liable  to  the  domi- 
nation of  compact  masses  of  voters  that  can  be  thrown  at 
pleasure  on  either  side.  In  the  even  balancing  of  parties,  a  com- 
paratively small  body  of  disciplined  electors,  controlled  by  a  sin- 
gle head  or  influenced  by  a  common  sentiment,  can  command 
almost  what  terms  it  chooses.  Possibly  the  extraordinary  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Egan  to  represent  this  country  in  Chile,  may  thus  find 
its  explanation.  The  dynamitards  are  said  to  be  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  Home  Rulers  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  their 
possible  influence  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the  long  post- 
ponement of  an  extradition  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  In  the 
degraded  condition  of  politics,  trading  politicians  are  careless 
what  they  pay  for  temporary  success.  In  such  a  market,  leaders 
of  the  church  who  boast  that  they  have  behind  them  a  popula- 
tion of  ten  millions,  can  find  tools  enough  to  do  their  bidding. 
To   the    uninstructed  eye  it  would  seem  that  the   position   is 

*  To  be  convinced  of  the  groundless  nature  of  the  Jesuit  claim  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  consult  the  Arrets  de  Parlement  of  April  and  August,  1762,  suppress- 
ing the  Society  of  Jesus  in  France  and  the  colonies,  and  converting1  to  pub- 
lic uses  such  of  its  property  as  was  not  required  for  the  support  of  its  mem- 
bers. Also  the  bull  " Dominusac  Redemptor"  of  Clement  XrV.,  July  21, 
1773,  dissolving  the  society  and  making  no  protest  against  this;  and  the 
bulls  of  Pius  VII.,  "  Catholicce,"  March  7,  1801,  "Per  alias,"  July  30, 
1804,  and  "  Sollicitudo,"  August  7,  1814,  founding  it  anew,  in  which  no 
allusion  is  made  as  to  conferring  upon  the  new  society  any  claim  on~the 
confiscated  estates. 
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already  tacitly  recognized  when  the  contract  labor  law  closes 
its  meshes  upon  a  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity,  an  Episcopal  church  in 
New  York,  and  opens  them  wide  to  admit  the  professors  of  the 
Catholic  University.  Even  more  significant  is  the  opposition  to  the 
confirmation  of  an  Indian  commissioner  by  Catholics,  on  avowedly 
religious  grounds,  with  a  scarcely  veiled  threat  of  defeating  the 
Republican  Party  if  the  demand  is  not  complied  with,  though  in 
this  case  the  cynical  openness  of  the  assault  may  perhaps  lead  to 
its  defeat. 

What  we  want  in  this  land  of  ours  is  that  our  laws  and  our 
policy  shall  be  regulated  by  ourselves  for  our  own  interests,  and 
not  by  foreigners  for  interests  in  which  we  have  no  concern. 
We  have  suffered  enough  from  the  Irish  vote,  controlled  by 
sympathies  with  which  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have 
nothing  to  do.  As  nearly  as  one  can  guess  from  the  names  of 
the  prelates  and  theologians  who  attended  the  last  plenary 
council  of  Baltimore,  between  eighty  and  ninety  per  cent,  were 
of  foreign  birth  and  training,  which  shows  how  the  disciplined 
army  of  the  church  is  officered.  It  is  quite  true  that  Arch- 
bishop Ryan,  in  the  opening  sermon  at  the  lay  congress,  elo- 
quently declared  that  the  atmosphere  of  liberty  is  most  congenial 
to  the  church,  and  urged  his  hearers  to  be  cordially  American. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  declaration  of  principles  there  adopted 
asserted  that 

"  We  repudiate  with  equal  earnestness  the  assertion  that  we  need  to 
lay  aside  any  of  our  devotedness  to  our  church  to  be  true  Americans  ;  the 
insinuation  that  we  need  to  abate  any  of  our  love  for  our  country's  principles 
and  institutions  to  be  faithful  Catholics." 

I  would  not  call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  these  utterances  any 
more  than  that  of  the  declaration  recently  made  by  Wilford 
Woodruff,  president  of  the  Mormon  Church : 

"So  far  from  any  doctrine  or  teaching  of  the  church  being  hostile  to 
the  United  States  government,  members  of  the  church  are  under  divine 
command  to  revere  the  Constitution  as  a  heaven-inspired  instrument,  and 
to  obey  as  supreme  all  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions." 

Still,  we  have  seen  contingencies  in  which  our  Mormon  brethren 
held  a  divided  allegiance,  and  thought  more  of  their  duty  to  their 
church  than  of  their  duty  to  the  United  States.     Such  divided 
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allegiance  is  always  a  dangerous  factor  in  the  body  politic. 
Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which  the  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lic  sought  to  determine  the  delimitations  between  the  authority 
of  the  Union  and  of  its  component  parts,  four  years  of  tremendous 
war  were  necessary  to  settle  the  elementary  principle  whether 
the  citizen's  allegiance  to  the  State  or  to  the  nation  was  para- 
mount. We  can  scarce  hope  that  the  time  will  not  come  when 
our  Catholic  fellow  citizens  will  be  put  to  the  strain  of  electing 
between  the  allegiance  due  to  the  state  and  that  due  to  the  church. 
Such  a  strain,  in  fact,  may  come  any  day,  in  view  of  the  cease- 
less political  activity  of  the  holy  see.  I  select  a  possible  case 
as  an  example,  because  it  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  prominent 
in  the  mind  of  every  Catholic — the  condition  of  the  so-called 
"prisoner  of  the  Vatican";  and  I  venture  to  connect  with  it  a 
gentleman  who  may  be  cited  as  the  highest  type  of  a  public- 
spirited  American  Catholic — Mr.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  who  so 
worthily  wears  his  historic  name.  No  student  of  history  or  of 
politics  will  delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  last  word 
has  been  said  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  Eome.  Tout  vient  a 
qui  sait  attendre,  and  the  patient  watchfulness  of  the  papacy  is 
matchless.  While  Cola  di  Rienzo's  power  appeared  to  be  es- 
tablished, and,  again,  while  Pius  VII.  was  a  prisoner  of  Napo- 
leon, the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  bishop  seemed  even  more 
hopeless  than  it  does  at  present.  The  political  chess  board  of 
Europe  has  infinite  combinations,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  time 
will  come  when  there  will  be  at  least  a  prospect  of  ousting  the 
Subalpine  government  and  restoring  to  the  pope  the  control  of 
the  Papal  States.  The  heart  of  every  true  Catholic  on  earth  will 
be  fired,  and  every  Catholic  pulpit  will  resound  with  appeals  to 
aid  the  holy  cause  with  prayers  and  money  and  men.  If  then 
the  political  situation  were  such  that  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  would  turn  the  scale,  can  we  doubt  that  the  most 
urgent  commands  would  come  from  the  holy  see  to  obedient 
American  bishops,  and  that  all  true  Catholics  with  fierce  enthusi- 
asm would  labor  to  effect  it?  Can  we  doubt  also  that  promises 
and  threats  would  be  freely  used  with  political  managers?  Mr. 
Bonaparte  does  not  leave  us  to  guess  where  his  sympathies 
would  lie.     In  a  paper  on  this  subject  read  before  the  congress, 
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he  tells  us:  "We  demand,  not  that  he  [the  pope]  be  granted 
privileges  as  though  he  were  a  sovereign,  but  that,  since  he  is 
and  always  must  be  a  sovereign,  his  existing  rights  as  a  sover- 
eign be  respected."  If,  then,  in  such  a  conjuncture  as  I  have 
suggested,  Mr.  Bonaparte  were  president  or  secretary  of  state, 
could  the  country  rely  upon  him  for  the  unclouded  intellect  and 
unbiased  judgment  necessary  to  resist  the  clamor  of  ten  mil- 
lions, or  perhaps  by  that  time  of  twenty  millions,  of  our  people? 

The  policy  of  the  Eoman  Curia  is  so  subtle  and  far-reaching 
that  one  hesitates  to  assign  reasons  for  its  moves ;  but  the  persist- 
ent effort  now  on  foot  to  persuade  our  government  to  accredit  a 
minister  to  the  Vatican,  is  probably  founded  on  the  expectation 
that  diplomatic  relations  might  prove  useful  in  the  above  contin- 
gency, especially  if  a  mistaken  sense  of  comity  should  induce  us 
to  appoint  a  Catholic  to  the  post.  Moreover,  while  awaiting  such 
opportunity  to  turn  our  legation  to  account,  the  Curia  would 
obtain  an  immense  advantage  by  the  mere  fact  of  our  recognizing 
the  Vatican  as  entitled  to  diplomatic  relations,  including  the 
maintenance  of  a  nuncio  at  Washington.  It  would  be  virtually 
an  official  admission  of  the  subjection  of  American  Catholics  of 
the  holy  see  and  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope  over  them, 
for  our  envoy  could  have  no  possible  functions  to  perform  with 
regard  to  their  religious  duties.  It  would  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  papacy  as  a  political  power  in  our  internal  affairs,  for 
with  the  political  activity  of  the  holy  see  in  other  lands  we  have 
absolutely  no  concern.  Nations  that  have  state  churches  may  be 
compelled  to  maintain  relations  with  the  Vatican ;  but  we  have 
none,  and  we  can  know  the  pope  only  as  the  claimant  from  our 
citizens  of  an  allegiance  which  we  are  bound  to  deny.  If  we 
should  fall  into  the  trap  thus  cunningly  set  for  us,  it  would  not 
be  the  least  of  the  successes  of  the  Curia,  so  renowned  for  its  dip- 
lomatic astuteness. 

Yet  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  believe  that  all,  or  even  a 
majority,  of  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens  are  consciously  "  tools 
of  a  foreign  potentate."  Outside  of  the  priesthood,  probably  but 
few  of  them  realize  the  extent  of  the  reserved  claim  on  their 
allegiance  held  by  the  holy  see.  Even  as  the  Catholic  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham  commanded  the  fleet  which  in  1588  de- 
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stroyed  the  Spanish  Armada,  twenty  years  after  St.  Pius  V.  had 
deposed  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  on  any  supreme  question  a  large 
portion  of  our  Catholics  would  very  likely  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  patriotism  against  priestcraft,  as  did  the  Irish  on  the 
occasion  of  the  papal  rescript.  But  these  supreme  questions  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  while  there  are  minor  ones  liable  constantly 
to  arise,  on  which  plausible  casuistry  can  mislead  them  into  an 
attitude  wholly  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

I  can  imagine,  moreover,  that  in  the  surprises  which  time 
has  in  store  for  us,  there  may  possibly  lie  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  a  thoroughly  American  way.  The  triumph  of  Ul- 
tramontanism  in  the  church  has  been  too  thorough,  the  national 
churches  have  been  too  completely  crushed  out,  and  papal  auto- 
cracy has  been  established  too  unreservedly.  All  this  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  American  habit  of  thought  that  already  there  are 
occasional  symptoms  of  unconscious  rebellion,  which  in  time 
may  ripen  to  overt  revolution,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  a 
national  American  Catholic  Church,  faithful  to  all  the  dogmas  of 
Catholicism  save  the  central  one  of  the  supremacy  of  the  so- 
called  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Because  Old  Catholicism  has  not 
prevailed  in  Europe,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  might  not  succeed 
in  the  less  conservative  and  freer  atmosphere  of  America. 

Henry  Charles  Lea. 
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A  NEW  point  gained  in  scientific  research  is  a  hill-top  in  the 
borderland,  from  which  views  of  unknown  and  undefined  regions 
are  obtained.  The  anthropologic  investigation  which  has  been 
so  active  during  two  decades  has  solved  some  of  the  problems 
with  which  it  began,  but  it  has  raised  many  more,  and  the  field 
before  the  investigator,  viewed  from  the  heights  now  attained, 
seems  immeasurably  vast.  Some  of  these  problems  are  archaeo- 
logic,  and  those  that  seem  of  most  importance  and  demand  speedy 
solution  will  be  briefly  characterized. 

Perhaps  no  anthropologist  would  affirm  an  autochthonal  race 
of  men  for  America,  even  as  a  working  hypothesis.  The  unity 
of  the  human  race  is  one  of  the  best-established  facts  of  science, 
and  it  rests  mainly  on  biologic  data.  The  vast  system  of  homolo- 
gies in  the  progress  of  culture  under  varying  physical  conditions, 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion — that  the  human  race  is  one.  A 
savage  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  learn  to  fashion  stone  tools  in  the  same  way  and  to  use 
them  for  the  same  purpose.  A  barbarian  on  the  arid  plains  of 
Assyria  and  another  on  the  Mexican  plateau,  learn  to  irrigate  a 
field  in  the  same  manner.  The  savage  on  the  Congo  and  the 
savage  on  the  Saskatchewan  alike  come  to  believe  the  wind  to  be 
the  breath  of  a  beast.  If,  then,  the  human  race  is  one,  in  what 
land  did  man  first  appear? 

There  has  been  much  speculation  on  this  subject,  but  no 
sound  inductive  reasoning,  because  the  facts  upon  which  such 
reasoning  must  be  based  are  yet  undiscovered.  It  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  students  of  American  archaeology  to  solve  one  portion 
of  this  problem.  Let  the  American  subject  of  investigation  be 
clearly  stated. 

As  a  part  of  the  problem,  we  must  discover  the  first  appear- 
ance of  mankind  in  the  several  regions  of  the  continent.  The 
evidence  must  rest  on  geologic  facts,  and  only  the  most  skilled 
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geologists  are  competent  to  undertake  the  task,  as  the  conditions 
of  certitude  are  multiform  and  subtile.  The  epoch  not  only  ante- 
dates recorded  history,  but  is  anterior  to  all  tradition,  all  mythol- 
ogy, all  institutions,  all  organized  or  grammatic  speech,  and 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  art ;  for  everywhere  the  earliest  arts  dis- 
covered are  exceedingly  primitive  or  rude,  and  we  know  not 
whether  these  simple  arts  were  practiced  when  the  first  lowly 
people  came  to  this  country  or  whether  they  were  autochthonal. 
That  mythologies,  languages,  and  institutions  sprang  from  many 
independent  centers  of  origin  throughout  America,  seems  to  rest 
on  sound  evidence  that  we  may  not  enter  upon  here ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  probability  that  art  centers  were  original  and 
independent  in  various  regions  of  the  country,  but  the  evidence 
of  this  is  less  convincing.  A  part  of  the  problem  is  to  assemble 
the  works  of  art  gathered  from  geologic  formations,  and  by  vast 
comparison  to  determine  to  what  period  of  culture  they  belong, 
and  whether  or  not  they  have  a  common  origin.  Should  it  be 
found  that  they  are  cognate,  then  it  can  be  safely  inferred  that 
man  spread  over  the  continent  after  the  invention  of  the  rudest 
arts ;  but  if,  as  the  evidence  now  seems  to  indicate,  it  should  be 
found  that  the  arts  themselves  sprang  from  local  conditions,  and 
are  more  diverse  at  the  beginning  than  later,  and  that  everywhere 
they  are  of  the  lowest  grade,  it  would  be  a  legitimate  conclusion 
that  men  were  dispersed  over  the  continent  anterior  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  rudest  arts.  Again,  if  it  should  be  discovered 
that  the  ruder  arts  are  found  in  some  regions  at  an  earlier  geologic 
date  than  elsewhere,  and  that  they  appear  at  a  later  geologic  date 
in  more  distant  regions,  and  perhaps  that  such  arts  are  of  a  higher 
grade  as  distance  increases,  something  of  the  progress  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  land  would  be  discovered,  and  important  facts 
would  be  obtained  showing  the  relation  between  the  coming  of 
man  in  North  America  and  his  appearance  on  other  continents. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  primal  problem  of  American  archce- 
ology  is  in  part  geologic  and  in  part  cultural.  Something  has 
been  done  toward  its  solution ;  but  the  facts  require  careful  re- 
view, for  much  loose  and  unskilled  observation  is  on  record. 
Sound  conclusions  can  be  reached  only  after  a  survey  has  been 
made  of  the  whole  of  North  America.     It  is  the  work  of  many 
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men  for  decades.  All  the  Pleistocene  formations  of  America 
must  be  correlated,  so  that  relations  of  contemporaneous  origin 
and  relations  of  sequence  may  be  established.  There  is  to  be 
much  discussion ;  but  happily  it  will  be  done  with  little  acri- 
mony, for  the  researches  of  the  last  half  of  this  century  have 
taught  scientific  men  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  tolerance  for  di- 
vergent opinion,  and  wider  knowledge  abates  the  asperities  of 
controversy. 

Of  the  archaeology  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West 
Indies  much  has  been  written,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  worthless. 
A  madness  of  exaggeration  seized  the  early  explorers  and  writers 
in  these  countries,  and  they  vaunted  their  exploits  and  glorified 
their  conquests  by  extravagant  tales  of  populous  nations,  of  kings 
in  palaces  with  retinues  of  nobles  and  hosts  of  slaves,  and  of  gor- 
geous priests  officiating  in  costly  temples.  Altogether  they  de- 
scribed a  civilization  rivaling  in  splendor  that  of  the  Orient. 
These  earlier  writers,  however,  did  not  wholly  invent  their  tales ; 
they  usually  had  a  basis  of  fact  for  their  statements,  and  modern 
historical  criticism  is  able  to  derive  much  of  value  from  their 
accounts.  On  the  other  hand,  later  travelers  and  writers  have 
found  the  aboriginal  peoples  mere  savages  or  low  barbarians,  and 
have  been  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  rudeness  of  their  culture, 
painting  them  as  beings  little  removed  from  beasts.  At  the  same 
time  they  speak  of  lost  nations  of  high  culture,  whose  ruins  are 
scattered  over  arid  plateaus  and  throughout  dense  jungles  and 
tropical  forests.  Sifting  all  these  accounts,  we  seem  to  find  that 
many  of  the  tribes  of  those  countries  are  of  a  grade  of  culture 
not  differing  greatly  from  that  of  the  tribes  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Dominion  on  the  north ;  they  are  savages  of  the  high- 
est type.  But,  in  addition,  barbaric  tribes  of  higher  culture  are 
found.  These  barbaric  tribes  practiced  agriculture  on  a  some- 
what extensive  scale,  and  had  begun  to  domesticate  animals; 
they  raised  cotton  and  cultivated  flowers ;  they  were  deft  weavers, 
and  used  both  animal  and  vegetal  fibers ;  they  had  much  skill 
and  no  mean  taste  in  the  use  of  feathers  in  making  their  or- 
namental garments;  they  were  notable  potters,  and  made  their 
wares  in  divers  forms,  imitating  animals  and  many  other  objects 
of  nature;   they  decorated  their  pottery  with  frets  and  many 
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geometric  conventions,  and  with  pictures  of  plants,  animals,  con- 
ventional clouds,  and  hieroglyphs ;  they  worked  in  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  and  perhaps  had  rude  metallurgic  processes;  they 
made  figurines  and  images  in  clay,  and  carved  rude  forms  of  ani- 
mals, men,  and  gods  in  stone.  Many  of  their  dwellings  were 
huts  of  slabs  and  thatch,  but  some  were  of  stone,  and  their  archi- 
tecture was  more  highly  developed  than  in  the  United  States. 
Their  "temple  mounds,"  or  teocalis,  were  constructed  with  much 
art,  and  their  assembly  houses,  or  temples,  were  imposing. 

Such  is  a  general  picture  of  the  arts  of  the  land  at  the  time  of 
the  landing  of  Columbus.  But  the  field  has  been  little  cultivated 
by  scientific  men.  Specific  ruins  have  not  generally  been  traced 
to  specific  tribes,  and  we  know  only  of  a  medley  of  people  with  a 
medley  of  arts,  and  are  yet  unable  fully  to  differentiate  the  pre- 
Columbian  from  the  post-Columbian  culture.  The  field  of  in- 
vestigation is  large,  rich,  and  alluring ;  but  to  solve  its  problems 
a  triple  system  of  research  is  necessary.  First,  the  existing  tribes 
must  be  studied  and  classified  linguistically ;  and  the  territories 
occupied  by  each  stock,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  the  several 
tribes  of  each  stock,  at  the  time  when  the  European  came  among 
them,  must  be  determined.  This  done,  the  work  can  be  properly 
laid  out,  and  a  group  of  more  or  less  homogeneous  people,  segre- 
gated from  other  peoples,  may  be  studied.  Then  the  history  of 
European  occupation  and  of  the  introduced  and  accultural  arts 
must  be  studied,  in  order  to  differentiate  the  modern  from  the 
pristine.  In  this  manner  we  can  properly  reach  the  study  of  the 
archaeology  of  the  country,  and  go  on  to  the  study  of  ruined 
pueblos,  cliff  dwellings,  and  cave  homes,  and  exhume  from  the 
mounds,  graves,  and  refuse  heaps  the  materials  for  the  later  his- 
tory of  pre-Columbian  centuries. 

In  general,  among  savage  tribes  descent  is  in  the  female  line ; 
that  is,  the  child  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  mother  and  takes  a 
name  belonging  to  her  clan.  Connected  with  this  are  many  in- 
teresting institutions.  For  example,  the  mother's  brother  has 
more  authority  over  the  children  than  has  the  father.  Inherit- 
ance is  in  the  line  of  the  clan,  and  the  man's  property  goes  to  his 
sister's  children.  Through  the  development  of  agriculture  by 
irrigation,  the  domestication  of  animals,  and  other  agencies,  con- 
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ditions  of  society  are  evolved  that  overthrow  clan  organization 
with  descent  in  the  female  line,  and  it  is  replaced  by  gentile 
organization  with  descent  in  the  male  line.  Then  the  children 
belong  to  the  father,  and  inheritance  is  from  father  to  son. 
With  this  change  comes  barbaric  institutions,  and  the  entire 
social  and  governmental  system  is  reorganized;  then  for  the  first 
time  patriarchies  are  developed.  In  savagery,  much  of  the  prop- 
erty is  communal,  belonging  to  the  clan  or  tribe ;  but  individual 
ownership  extends  to  some  few  things,  as  clothing,  ornaments, 
tools,  and  implements  of  war.  In  barbarism,  a  larger  amount  of 
property  is  owned  by  the  individual.  In  savagery,  a  large  part, 
perhaps  all,  of  this  individual  property  is  destroyed  at  the  death 
of  the  owner,  by  being  broken  up,  burned,  or  buried  with  the 
body,  in  order  that  controversies  may  not  arise  respecting  its 
distribution;  and  the  sanctions  of  savage  religion  are  gathered 
about  the  custom.  But  in  barbarism  the  rule  of  destruction  has 
become  a  mere  form,  a  rite  of  religion;  few  articles  are  sacrificed, 
and  usually  these  are  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  property 
descends  to  the  son.  The  institutions  of  many  of  the  tribes  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  had  passed  from  savagery  into  bar- 
barism when  they  were  discovered. 

The  savage  tribes  of  North  America  are  polytheistic,  and 
their  gods  are  animal -men,  that  is,  beings  who  can  assume  various 
shapes  at  will,  now  of  beast,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  or  insect,  and  then 
of  human  kind.  The  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  be  such  beings  living  a  magical  life.  It  is  believed 
that  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  geographic  forms  are  magical 
animals,  and  that  many  of  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature 
are  animal-men.  This  savage  theosophy  is  called  zootheism.  In 
barbarism,  the  animal  gods  are  dethroned  and  in  general  become 
evil  beings,  while  the  phenomena  and  powers  of  nature  are  more 
highly  exalted  and  are  usually  anthropomorphic.  This  form  of 
theosophy  is  called  physitheism.  The  barbaric  tribes  of  which 
we  speak  had  emerged  from  zootheism  into  physitheism,  so  the 
record  seems  to  show. 

Among  savage  tribes  rude  picturing  is  found — an  attempt  to 
represent  forms  of  men  and  beasts  and  various  objects  in  nature 
and  art  in  outline  and  silhouette.     Often  these  rude  pictures  are 
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used  as  mnemonic  records  of  events  and  as  representations  of 
mytkologic  conceptions.  Generally  they  are  decorative  as  well 
as  mnemonic,  and  sometimes  perhaps  they  are  purely  decorative. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  picture  the  entire  form  in  such  representa- 
tions, but  some  characteristic  part  may  be  taken,  or  some  asso- 
ciated form ;  for  example,  the  track  of  a  bear  may  represent  the 
animal  itself.  The  savage  mind  is  not  able  to  abandon  the  pic- 
torial form  and  reduce  this  mnemonic  picture  to  simple  conven- 
tional characters  that  symbolize  ideas;  at  most  only  the  beginning 
of  such  a  tendency  is  observable.  But  the  barbaric  artist  has 
learned  the  mystery  and  fascination  of  occult  symbols,  and  is 
able  to  use  conventional  forms  to  represent  ideas ;  so  in  barbar- 
ism ideographic  writing  is  developed.  Among  the  tribes  now 
characterized  as  the  highest  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  we  find  such  ideographic  writing. 

Among  these  barbaric  tribes  hieroglyphic  writing  was  devel- 
oped to  such  an  extent  that  manuscripts  were  made  and  pre- 
served. For  this  purpose  bark  paper  and  the  skins  of  beasts 
were  used.  A  number  of  these  writings,  called  codices,  are  ex- 
tant, but  they  have  been  only  partly  deciphered.  They  have 
little  value  as  historical  records,  for  the  things  that  they  record 
are  chiefly  mythologic  and  religious.  Their  real  value  lies  in 
the  revelation  that  they  give  of  the  processes  by  which  picture 
writing  develops  into  alphabetic  writing.  It  is  the  art  itself  and 
not  the  record  that  is  of  chief  interest.  Several  calendars  have 
been  found.  In  some  of  these  a  year  is  divided  into  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each,  and  five  days  are  added  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  But  the  study  of  the  picture  and  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

Back  of  all  thus  far  described  is  a  geologic  record,  of  which 
glimpses  have  been  obtained.  Perhaps  in  this  also  progress  can 
thus  be  traced  on  the  ladder  of  culture,  from  a  beginning  at  the 
bottom  round  of  savagery  to  the  hight  of  barbarism.  But  all 
this  is  yet  hypothesis ;  it  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Whence 
are  the  men  to  come  who  will  do  this  work? 

The  table  lands  of  Mexico  are  to  be  traversed.     Around  the 

crystal  lakes  that  mirror  volcanic  heights,  cliffs  of  ice,  and  fields 

of  eternal  snow    ruins  occur  in  rich  profusion.     By  mountain 
43 
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springs,  cascade  brooks,  plunging  creeks,  and  roaring  rivers 
they  may  be  found.  In  torrid  valleys,  by  many  a  great  "  rock 
in  a  weary  land,"  ancient  pueblos  had  their  sites.  The  humid 
shores  of  both  the  seas  are  rich  fields  of  exploration.  Every- 
where ruins,  graves,  mounds,  or  shell  heaps  are  found.  Far- 
ther south,  in  Central  America,  where  the  tides  of  ocean  creep 
among  the  hills  and  mountains,  the  shores  are  covered  with  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  culture,  and  the  banks  of  streams  that  flow 
in  dark  and  unknown  forests  are  the  sites  of  many  an  ancient 
home.  Into  every  field  of  highland  and  lowland,  by  fountain 
and  by  sea,  some  patient,  earnest  man  of  science  will  find  his 
way,  and  return  with  store  of  knowledge  for  his  fellow-men.  The 
heroes  of  science  are  many,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  are 
informed  is  grand ;  they  are  multiplied  with  advancing  science, 
and  their  motives  purified  with  advancing  truth ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  glory  of  evolving  man  will  illumine  the  history  of 
the  race. 

On  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States,  fringing  islands 
are  rare,  but  the  bays  and  inlets,  though  few,  are  warm  and  salu- 
brious. Between  the  bright  waves  and  the  billowing  hills  spread 
sunny  meadows.  The  quiet  waters  are  filled  with  life,  the  hills 
are  green  with  oaks  that  bear  store  of  food  for  man,  and  a  luxu- 
riant chaparral  is  bright  with  a  harvest  of  delicious  berries  at  the 
noon  of  every  year.  Along  the  meadow  zone,  where  the  hills 
above  yield  abundant  food  and  the  waves  below  give  a  rich  sup- 
ply, many  an  ancient  tribe  had  its  home.  The  people  built  their 
houses  of  poles  and  slabs  and  tules.  They  hunted  on  the  land 
for  bear,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  many  other  mammals,  and  for 
birds,  and  they  caught  fish  from  the  waters.  The  rocks  of  the 
cliffs  and  hills,  the  pebbles  of  the  seashore,  and  the  flotsam  of 
the  sea  furnished  them  material  for  their  rude  arts.  They  lived 
in  abundance  and  flourished  for  untold  generations,  and  old 
Ocean  moans  a  ceaseless  requiem  over  their  buried  dead.  The 
coast  is  a  cemetery  from  sunny  San  Diego  Bay  to  stormy  Puget 
Sound.  The  people  who  lived  there  are  almost  lost.  The  few 
that  were  gathered  at  the  missions  are  scattered,  and  these  wan- 
derers among  the  ranches,  laborers  in  the  gardens,  and  squalid 
beggars  of  the  villages  have  almost  forgotten  the  days  of  their 
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pristine  glory.  There  are  a  few  old  men  with  shaggy  heads  and 
crones  with  wrinkled  skin,  who  mumble  memories  of  the  ancient 
days — tottering  repositories  of  a  knowledge  now  almost  price- 
less, the  traditional  history  of  a  people  overwhelmed  by  a  civili- 
zation more  vigorous  and  wonderful  than  ever  before  was  known 
on  the  globe.  But  on  the  meadow  zone  of  every  bay  and  gulf 
countless  mounds  of  shell  and  earth  are  found,  in  which  are 
buried  the  arts  of  these  people  who  roamed  the  hills  and  navi- 
gated the  quiet  waters.  If  these  mounds  can  be  carefully  studied, 
together  with  the  fragments  of  the  tribes  that  once  lived  on  them, 
an  interesting  chapter  in  American  archaeology  may  be  written ; 
but  the  work  must  be  done  now  or  never. 

From  Puget  Sound  to  Behring  Sea  the  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelagoes are  filled  with  interesting  tribes,  and  between  the  rainy 
sea  and  the  creeping  glaciers  the  coast  is  still  inhabited.  Here 
strange  arts  were  developed,  but  they  are  now  being  supplanted 
by  the  arts  of  the  white  man.  Many  of  the  tribes  were  bold 
navigators,  and  savage  navies  may  yet  be  studied.  The  architec- 
ture of  some  of  these  peoples  was  unique  and  wonderful,  and 
they  had  much  skill  in  carving  wood,  bone,  ivory,  and  stone. 
Throughout  the  region  shell  heaps  and  accumulations  of  kitchen 
refuse  have  been  discovered,  and  it  seems  probable  that  such 
sources  of  archaeologic  remains  are  abundant.  Already  facts 
have  been  obtained  to  show  that  the  country  has  been  inhabited 
for  a  long  time.    Altogether,  a  vast  field  of  research  is  presented. 

Archaeology  may  be  denned  as  the  science  of  prehistoric  art 
as  it  is  expressed  in  material  forms.  In  its  study  something  re- 
lating to  institutions,  languages,  and  mythologies  is  discovered, 
but  the  works  of  art  themselves  are  the  things  preserved  and  are 
the  objects  of  study.  Great  collections  have  already  been  made, 
but  broad  fields  are  yet  to  be  explored.  The  vast  materials, 
gathered  and  ungathered,  will  ultimately  tell  a  profoundly  in- 
teresting story  of  man  in  North  America.  For  this  purpose  they 
must  be  assembled  in  series,  and  by  two  plans.  First,  they 
should  be  studied  by  tribes,  or  groups  of  cognate  tribes,  as  far  as 
this  is  possible ;  and,  secondly,  the  material  should  be  classified 
by  arts,  and  the  evolution  of  each  art  carefully  traced. 

The  classification  of  the  tribes  themselves  is  well-nigh  ac- 
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complislied  for  a  large  part  of  North  America,  but  it  is  yet  to 
be  done  for  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In  that  region  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made.  With  this  classification  it  is  neces- 
sary to  outline  as  well  as  may  be  the  region  of  country  that 
each  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  has  occupied  from  a  period  in  an- 
tiquity as  remote  as  possible.  The  investigations  that  have 
been  made  in  this  line  reveal  unexpected  results.  It  appears 
that  the  North  American  Indians  were  not  largely  migratory, 
but  that  the  same  peoples  occupied  the  same  districts  of  country 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  such  permanency  of 
habitat  extends  far  into  the  past.  The  evidence  of  this  cannot 
here  be  arrayed,  as  it  is  voluminous,  but  the  facts  seem  to  be 
convincing.  When  the  tribes  are  thus  classified  and  their  pris- 
tine homes  outlined,  we  shall  be  able  to  describe  the  arts  of  each 
with  great  minuteness,  for  the  materials  are  abundant,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  objects  were  speedily  perishable.  But 
how  shall  the  tribes  be  classified? 

Arts  develop  until  they  are  transformed,  and  the  new  resem- 
ble not  the  old.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  reasons  for  this; 
two  of  the  most  important  may  here  be  mentioned.  The  arts  of 
savagery  and  barbarism  depend  largely  upon  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  environment,  and  progress  is  partly  made  by  in- 
creased skill  in  the  adaptation  of  a  particular  material  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  But  a  larger  part  of  progress  depends  upon  the 
conquest  of  new  materials,  by  which  newer  and  higher  arts  replace 
those  older  and  lower.  When  an  art  is  in  progress  of  replace- 
ment it  gradually  deteriorates,  and  its  last  stage  is  quite  as  rude 
as  its  first.  Again,  arts  are  expressed  in  material  forms,  and 
every  work  of  art  is  an  object  lesson  easily  learned ;  so  arts  spread 
with  facility  beyond  the  boundaries  of  tribe  and  language  and 
are  diffused  far  and  wide.  For  such  reasons  they  have  little 
value  for  the  classification  of  peoples. 

For  purposes  of  classification,  institutions  seem  to  fail;  at  any 
rate  this  is  the  result  reached  by  American  investigation.  Insti- 
tutions arise  from  controversy,  and  in  the  same  stages  of  culture 
to  a  large  extent  the  same  subjects  of  controversy  spring  up,  and 
they  are  settled  in  ways  so  analogous  as  almost  to  astonish  the 
investigator.     For  example,   some  of  the  earliest  controversies 
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among  mankind  relate  to  the  possession  of  wives  by  men  and  of 
husbands  by  women,  and  governmental  organization  begins  with 
the  establishment  of  rules  relating  to  marriage.  These  early 
rules  are  singularly  alike  throughout  the  world.  They  vary  in 
details  and  methods  of  application,  but  they  have  the  common 
principle  that  men  agree  to  protect  each  other  in  marriage  rights 
and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  selection  of  mates,  so  that  individual 
preference  is  circumscribed  or  wholly  abrogated  and  selection  is 
made  by  law.  Then  property  rights  come  to  be  regulated ;  then 
the  right  to  the  use  of  names,  while  the  duties  of  providing  for 
the  common  subsistence  are  relegated  to  individuals.  In  this 
manner,  as  social  relations  become  more  complex  through  the 
progress  of  culture,  a  succession  of  controversies  arise  of  the  same 
kind  with  different  peoples,  and  they  are  regulated  by  institu- 
tions in  much  the  same  manner. 

Mythologies  seem  to  have  more  value  for  classification  pur- 
poses than  institutions,  and  yet  they  are  inadequate.  Mytholo- 
gies relate  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  meteoric  phenomena,  to  the 
world  of  animal  and  vegetal  life,  and  to  geographic  features. 
In  part,  the  same  phenomena  are  to  be  explained  by  different 
peoples ;  and  as  the  human  mind  in  the  same  stage  of  culture 
reasons  in  much  the  same  way,  similarities  in  their  explanation 
are  abundant.  Other  phenomena  are  local,  and  thus  mythologies 
have  regional  characteristics. 

The  only  practicable  classification  of  the  tribes  is  by  language, 
as  all  other  groupings  fail.  Before  the  invention  of  alphabets,  lan- 
guage has  no  material  form  in  which  it  can  be  preserved.  It  lives 
only  in  tradition  and  is  recorded  only  in  memory,  except  as  it 
passes  on  pulsing  air  from  uttering  tongue  to  listening  ear;  and 
yet  it  never  can  get  away  from  itself.  With  some  exceptions, 
there  is  no  inherent  connection  between  the  sounds  of  words  and 
the  things  symbolized.  Even  onomatopes  are  not  alike  in  two 
languages.  Languages  are  autochthonal,  and  at  each  independent 
center  sounds  are  distributed  to  ideas  mainly  in  an  adventitious 
manner.  From  this  it  results  that  the  fundamental  word  forms, 
or  roots,  of  different  linguistic  stocks,  are  dissident.  In  all  its 
transformations  much  of  the  original  speech  is  preserved.  The 
vocal  elements  are  combined  and  recombined  and  slightly  changed, 
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yet  they  are  recognizable  through  all  the  ages,  even  though  gram- 
matic  forms  arise  and  disappear.  In  savagery,  habitat  and  lan- 
guage are  the  two  most  permanent  characteristics.  Still,  both 
change,  chiefly  by  the  enlargement  of  some  tribes  at  the  expense 
of  others.  Some  peoples  expand  and  their  languages  extend  over 
larger  areas,  and  in  absorbing  other  peoples  their  tongues  are 
enriched ;  but  the  process  often  means  the  obliteration  of  the  con- 
quered peoples  as  distinct  ethnic  entities. 

In  the  classification  of  the  peoples  of  North  America  it  seems 
now  that  about  75  groups  will  be  established ;  probably  more, 
possibly  less.  A  few  of  these  linguistic  groups  are  divided  into 
two  or  more  parts,  which  exhibit  very  different  phases  or  degrees 
of  culture.  For  example,  the  Utes  of  Colorado  and  the  Tusayan 
pueblo  people  of  New  Mexico  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  stock, 
though  differing  widely  in  culture.  But  such  cases  are  excep- 
tional. Perhaps  there  will  be  from  80  to  85  great  culture  groups 
to  be  studied.  Concomitant  with  these  there  may  be  an  equal 
number  of  archseologic  districts. 

When  the  arts  of  each  of  these  groups  are  fully  discovered 
and  described,  then  the  materials  for  the  grand  study  of  the 
evolution  of  art  in  America  will  be  gathered  and  the  great 
lesson  may  be  learned.  In  its  development  and  final  presenta- 
tion a  system  of  classification  must  be  produced,  for  discrete 
facts  have  little  value.  Their  significance  inheres  chiefly  in 
their  relations.  In  civilization,  when  arts  are  highly  differen- 
tiated, they  are  readily  classified  by  functions.  The  grand  natu- 
ral categories  reached  are  these :  the  arts  of  life,  institutional  arts, 
linguistic  arts,  philosophic  arts,  and  psychic  arts,  the  last  being 
the  fine  arts.  Each  of  these  again  falls  into  natural  categories. 
In  the  early  history  of  mankind,  such  functions  were  not  clearly 
differentiated.  The  same  thing  was  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. The  stone  axe  was  used  at  one  time  for  the  felling  of  a 
tree,  at  another  as  a  weapon  of  war.  The  basket  tray  was  used 
to  gather  seeds  by  day  and  as  a  drum  by  night.  The  picture 
writing  was  a  linguistic  record  and  a  work  of  aesthetic  art.  Again, 
the  arts  were  far  more  dependent  upon  materials  in  the  early 
time,  and  at  the  beginning  categories  based  upon  materials  util- 
ized are  quite  possible,  and  such  a  classification  serves  pretty 
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well  to  point  out  functional  characteristics ;  but  at  every  stage 
of  advancement  it  becomes  complex  and  is  soon  impracticable, 
because  materials  are  combined  and  interchangeable.  That  some 
systematic  way  of  assembling  the  facts  will  be  developed,  may 
be  believed,  but  it  must  come  from  a  study  of  the  objects  in  all 
stages  of  advancing  culture  and  all  conditions  of  environment. 

Man  has  been  treated  here  as  man  and  not  as  an  animal.  But 
he  is  both.  All  of  that  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower 
animals  and  which  admits  of  investigation  and  characterization, 
is  embraced  under  these  categories :  arts,  institutions,  languages, 
opinions,  and  psychic  operations;  these  are  the  humanities. 
Though  rudiments  of  all  these  activities  are  discovered  among 
the  lower  animals,  yet  among  mankind  they  are  so  highly  devel- 
oped that  man  is  dissevered  from  the  beast  by  an  almost  un- 
fathomable chasm.  But  man  as  an  animal  can  be  studied,  and 
the  biology  of  man  is  a  subject  which  has  many  cultivators  and 
has  made  great  progress.  Scientific  men  have  essayed  to  classify 
mankind  on  a  biologic  basis,  that  is,  by  his  animal  characteris- 
tics ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  studied  his  conformation, 
the  color  of  his  skin,  the  structure  of  his  hair,  the  attitude  of  his 
eyes,  and  many  other  things.  Altogether  it  has  resulted  in  fail- 
ure up  to  the  present  time.  No  planes  of  demarkation  have  yet 
been  found.  But  types  have  been  described  and  variations  char- 
acterized. The  part  of  this  subject  which  properly  belongs  to 
archaeology  relates  to  the  study  of  the  human  skeleton,  as  this 
only  is  preserved  from  prehistoric  times.  In  the  cultivation  of 
anthropometry  a  little  army  of  men  has  been  employed.  In  fact, 
it  is  rather  a  favorite  study.  But  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  singularly  barren  of  results.  Steadily,  however,  the  methods 
of  research  have  become  more  and  more  refined,  and  perhaps  it 
has  reached  a  stage  where  a  harvest  of  more  value  will  be  reaped. 
The  writer  is  not  hopeful  that  any  great  system  of  classification 
will  result,  but  believes  that  facts  have  been  and  will  be  devel- 
oped of  great  interest  to  biology,  though  not  of  prime  importance 
to  anthropology  or  the  study  of  man  as  man.  As  organic  chem- 
istry is  of  prime  importance  to  chemistry  and  of  secondary  im- 
portance to  biology,  so  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  man  are  of 
prime  importance  to  biology  but  of  secondary  importance  to  an- 
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thropology.  As  a  classification  of  plants  and  animals  by  their 
chemical  properties  would  fail  to  establish  natural  groups,  so  a 
classification  of  biotic  characteristics  fails  to  present  natural  or 
scientific  categories. 

There  is  one  department  of  the  biology  of  man  more  directly 
connected  with  anthropology  proper;  it  is,  in  fact,  its  foundation. 
Phrenology  is  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  Once  this  term  was  used  to  cover  a  system  of  fortune- 
telling,  to  which  the  term  craniomancy  may  well  be  applied. 
Modern  investigation  is  revealing  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of 
organs,  and  the  part  which  they  severally  play  in  psychic  opera- 
tions is  being  determined.  The  citadel  of  modern  psychology  is 
being  attacked  by  three  armies.  One  is  engaged  on  the  psycho- 
logic side ;  another  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  both  of  animals  and  men,  in  all  stages  of  culture  and 
age ;  and  a  third  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  products  of  the 
mind  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  other  humanities.  The  science 
of  archaeology  impinges  on  these  researches,  because  it  has  for 
its  field  of  investigation  the  examination  of  the  early  arts  of 
mankind. 

Savage  peoples  may  well  be  classified  by  languages,  and  the 
grouping  is  natural  and  scientific.  Perhaps  barbaric  peoples  can 
be  classified  in  the  same  manner  to  advantage,  but  in  civiliza- 
tion it  fails.  When  man  has  attained  to  the  higher  culture  he 
breaks  the  bonds  of  clan  and  tribe,  and  streams  of  blood  coalesce 
with  streams  of  blood,  and  a  vast  admixture  results,  which  com- 
mingles all  biotic  characteristics ;  all  colors  are  blended,  all  types 
are  united  in  one  vast  amalgamation.  Then  arts  become  uni- 
versal through  the  spread  of  inventions.  Institutions  tend  to  a 
common  system  in  the  growth  of  freedom.  Languages  diminish 
in  number,  and  are  no  longer  distinctive  of  unified,  homogeneous 
peoples.  Finally,  philosophies  tend  to  unity  through  the  devel- 
opment of  science.  The  whole  human  race  is  becoming  one  in 
aspiration,  as  it  is  one  in  destiny. 

History  is  no  longer  a  field  for  literary  exploitation.  It  is 
fast  becoming  a  science.  In  this  change,  peoples,  with  their  arts, 
institutions,  languages,  philosophies,  and  psychic  characteristics, 
are  the  subjects  of  research.     With  wonderful  pathos,  historians, 
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philosophers,  and  poets  have  told  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
or  they  have  thought,  not  of  peoples,  but  of  rulers,  of  dynasties, 
and  of  capitals.  These,  indeed,  have  been  ephemeral ;  but  peoples 
have  been  persistent,  and  the  changes  that  short-sighted  men 
have  deplored  have  been  the  steps  which  the  peoples  have  made 
in  their  cultural  progress.  It  is  in  this  new  history  that  the 
archaeology  of  America  has  a  place. 

There  is  another  and  a  vaster  field  of  anthropologic  investi- 
gation in  America,  which  is  sadly  neglected.  Thousands  of  tribes 
occupied  the  land  when  it  was  discovered,  four  centuries  ago. 
These  tribes  in  North  America  constituted,  as  has  been  said, 
about  75  distinct  peoples  or  stocks  of  mankind.  Often  the 
stocks  themselves  were  divided  into  distinct  tribes,  each  having  a 
government  of  its  own.  The  archaeologic  investigations  which 
have  been  briefly  mentioned  in  this  article  and  a  former  one, 
relate  only  to  the  arts  of  these  peoples,  and  but  a  small  part  of 
the  study  of  man  in  North  America  is  embraced  therein.  Many 
of  these  peoples  yet  remain  among  us,  and  they  can  still  be 
studied.  It  is  possible  to  discover  their  methods  of  organization 
into  bodies  politic  as  tribes,  their  forms  of  government,  and  their 
systems  of  law.  They  were  not  gregarious  animals,  they  were 
not  herds  of  men ;  they  were  peoples  with  elaborate  social  or- 
ganizations. An  account  of  the  institutions  of  the  Siouan  In- 
dians is  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  that  of  the  Chinese  or 
the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  as  important  to  the  proper  study  of  the 
development  of  mankind  as  the  story  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Aryan  race ;  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  institutions  of  our  own 
peoples  in  savagery,  and  little  in  early  barbarism,  while  the  study 
of  the  Siouan  peoples  will  give  us  chapters  in  the  history  o"f  man- 
kind which  are  lost  in  the  history  of  our  own  branch ;  and  there 
are  three  or  four  score  such  peoples  in  North  America  whose 
savage  and  barbaric  institutions  may  yet  be  portrayed.  But  they 
are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  already  they  are  more  or  less  trans- 
formed, so  that  only  trained  anthropologists  can  read  this  won- 
derful book  that  lives  in  the  memory  of  dying  men.  Perhaps 
the  Zufii  can  contribute  almost  as  much  as  the  Latin  to  the 
science  of  philology.  Perhaps  the  forty  languages  of  the  Algon- 
quian  stock  constitute  as  rich  a  mine  as  all  the  languages  of  the 
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Semites.  Yet  these  tongues  are  disappearing,  and  they  must  be 
put  on  record  now  or  never.  The  mythology  of  the  Wintun 
Indians  of  California  is  as  interesting  and  important  to  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  as  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks ;  and  there 
are  scores  of  such  mythologies  yet  extant  in  America ;  but  soon 
they  also  will  be  gone.  In  all  this  vast  field  of  anthropologic 
research  in  North  America  there  is  scarcely  a  score  of  efficient 
and  constant  workers,  though  many  others  are  making  contribu- 
tions from  time  to  time.  Shall  it  be  in  vain  that  the  scholars- 
of  America  are  bidden  to  this  intellectual  feast?  Our  archae- 
ologic  institutes,  our  universities,  and  our  scholars  are  threshing 
again  the  straw  of  the  Orient  for  the  stray  grains  that  may  be 
beaten  out,  while  the  sheaves  of  anthropology  are  stacked  all 
over  this  continent ;  and  they  have  no  care  for  the  grain  which 
wastes  while  they  journey  beyond  the  seas. 

J.  W.  Powell. 


TEE  POWER  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  highest  court  of  the  United,  States,  whose  centennial  com- 
memoration is  at  hand,  holds  a  unique  place  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  one  not  found  in  any  other  governmental  system. 
It  wields  a  power  greater  than  is  exercised  by  any  other  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  world.  In  no  country  of  Europe  or  the  East  has 
any  court  authority  to  make  or  unmake  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  to  control  the 
powers  of  the  legislature,  to  shape  the  form  of  government. 

These  functions  are  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  It  holds  a  power  above  that  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation,  superior  to  that  of  Congress,  higher  than  that 
of  any  State,  and  equaled  only  by  that  which  made  or  can 
amend  the  Constitution.  It  can  enlarge  or  limit  the  prerogatives 
of  the  president  or  the  powers  of  Congress.  It  can  change  the 
relations  between  the  States  and  the  nation.  It  can  extend  or 
restrict  either  the  central  power  or  State  sovereignty.  In  mat- 
ters of  federal  concern,  it  can  fix  the  bounds  of  the  executive  or 
the  legislative  authority  of  any  State.  Federal  courts  and,  on 
national  issues,  State  courts,  are  ruled  by  its  decrees.  In  short, 
it  can  make  or  unmake  the  constitutional  law  of  the  country. 
It  can  introduce  radical  changes  into  our  form  of  government. 
Not  only  can  the  Supreme  Court  wield  these  vast  powers ;  it  has 
long  done  so  and  may  long  continue  to  do  so. 

This  power  flows  from  two  principles  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment: First,  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Secondly,  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  authorized  inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution  and  the  final  arbiter  of  all  questions 
arising  under  it.  The  first  of  these  principles  is  universally  con- 
ceded.    The  second  has  been  disputed,  but  not  refuted. 

If  every  detail  of  government  had  been  foreseen  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  and  provided  for  with  exact  precision  of 
expression,  if   every  power   granted   and    duly  prescribed   had. 
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been  defined  with  unquestioned  clearness,  and  if  on  every  point 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  were  so  plain  that  no  one  could 
mistake  its  meaning,  there  would  be  no  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  provisions,  no  ground  for  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions. But  that  is  to  suppose  a  perfect  charter  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  growing  people — a  production  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  wisdom.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  never 
has  been  and  never  will  be  free  from  doubt.  Grave  questions 
and  disputes  without  number  have  arisen  and  will  arise,  as  to  its 
meaning.     It  must  be  interpreted. 

Who  is  to  interpret  it?  By  what  authority  are  the  questions 
raised  to  be  decided  and  the  controversies  aroused  to  be  settled? 
Is  each  department  of  the  government  to  determine  the  limits  of 
its  own  functions?  Are  the  prerogatives  of  the  president  to  be 
ascertained  by  his  own  reading  of  the  Constitution?  Is  Con- 
gress or  any  State  to  construe  the  Constitution  for  itself  and  de- 
cide what  powers  it  is  entitled  to  exercise?  Yes,  unless  the 
Constitution  provides  a  mode  of  determining  its  meaning. 

It  does  make  such  provision.  The  function  is  vested  in  the 
judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  author- 
itative interpreter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  final  arbiter  of  all  constitutional  questions  submitted  to  it  for 
adjudication.  Its  judgments  are  to  be  followed  as  authorities  by 
every  other  federal  court  and  by  every  State  court.  They  are 
binding  on  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  on  every  State  government.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  interprets  the  Constitution,  its  opinion  practi- 
cally becomes  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  compact 
means  what  the  court  declares  it  to  mean.  The  meaning  given 
to  it  by  the  judges  is  the  meaning  to  be  taken  by  the  people  and 
by  every  officer  sworn  to  obey  the  Constitution.  This  meaning 
governs  the  president  and  Congress.  It  controls  governors  and 
Legislatures  of  States.     It  rules  federal  and  State  courts. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  final.  From  it  there 
is  no  appeal,  except  to  the  court  itself  or  to  the  power  that 
amends  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  reversed  or  changed  or 
reviewed  by  the  president  or  Congress,  by  any  State,  or  by  any 
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judicial  tribunal  except  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  The  latter 
may  overrule  any  of  its  own  decisions.  It  may  reverse  to-day 
the  meaning  it  gave  to  the  Constitution  yesterday.  It  has  re- 
peatedly done  so.  In  such  case  the  earlier  decision  is  annulled, 
and  the  later  decision  embodies  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  in  plain  words  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  be  its  final  arbiter.  It  does  not  expressly  de- 
clare that  the  opinions  of  that  tribunal  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
other  departments  of  the  general  government  or  on  the  States. 
But  the  court  is  vested  with  this  power  by  clear  and  necessary 
implication.  Its  function  as  final  arbiter  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions is  naturally  and  necessarily  included  in  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 

The  principle  that  the  exposition  of  the  Constitution  made 
by  the  Supreme  Court  is  binding  upon  the  president  and  Con- 
gress, has  been  disputed  not  only  by  some  writers  on  constitu- 
tional law,  but  also  by  several  presidents.     Jackson  declared  that 

"Every  public  officer  who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  understands  it,  not  as  it  is  understood 
by  the  judges  ;  .  .  .  the  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more  authority  over 
Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the  judges." 

He  accordingly  vetoed  the  United  States  Bank  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  pass  it,  though  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  Congress  possessed  the  power.  Jefferson 
had  maintained  the  same  theory  and  acted  on  it.  Similar  views 
were  held  by  Lincoln.  Eeferring,  in  his  first  inaugural  message, 
to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  he  admitted  that  the  opinions  of  the 
court  were  binding  on  the  parties  to  the  suit,  and  were  "  entitled 
to  very  high  respect "  by  the  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, yet, 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of 
the  government  upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people  is  to  be 
irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  people  will  cease 
to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their 
government  into  the  hands  of  that  tribunal." 

Pursuant  to  this  theory,  Mr.  Lincoln  continued  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  after  Chief- 
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Justice  Taney  had  decided  that  the  jjresident  had  no  power  to 
suspend  it. 

The  unsoundness,  not  to  say  absurdity,  of  the  theory  that  the 
president  or  a  majority  in  Congress  may  officially  construe  the 
Constitution  as  either  pleases  and  even  in  defiance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  abuses  of  which  the  doctrine  is  capable,  and  the 
disorders  and  dangers  to  which  its  application  might  expose  the 
nation,  have  been  forcibly  pointed  out,  not  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court  itself,  but  also  by  many  statesmen  and  jurists.  By  rea- 
soning as  unanswerable  as  it  is  clear,  Story,  in  his  "  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Constitution,"  shows  that  the  judgments  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  constitutional  questions  are  and  must  be  con- 
clusive and  obligatory  on  the  people,  on  the  president  and  Con- 
gress, on  the  States,  and  on  every  other  court  in  the  country. 
No  better  proof  of  the  soundness  of  this  view  is  needed  than  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  view  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  the  judiciary,  acted  on,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, by  presidents,  Congresses,  and  States,  and  accepted  by 
the  people. 

Some  explanation,  if  not  qualification,  of  the  principles  above 
outlined  is  needful  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  power.  The  judges  of  that  tribunal  are  not  above  or  in- 
dependent of  the  Constitution.  They  are  sworn  to  obey  it.  They 
are  subject  to  its  control,  just  as  the  president  and  Congress  and 
the  States  are.  The  court  has  authority  to  expound  the  Consti- 
tution only  in  cases  presented  to  it  for  adjudication.  Its  judges 
may  see  the  president  usurping  powers  that  do  not  belong  to 
him,  Congress  exercising  functions  it  is  forbidden  to  exercise, 
a  State  asserting  rights  denied  to  it.  The  court  has  no  authority 
to  interfere  until  its  office  is  invoked  in  a  case  submitted  to  it  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  When  the  Constitution  has  not 
been  interpreted  on  any  point  by  the  federal  judiciary,  it  is  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  president  and  every  member  of  Con- 
gress to  interpret  it  for  himself,  and  to  act  on  his  own  interpreta- 
tion. And  though  a  law  in  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution 
be  passed,  no  court  has  the  right  to  question  its  validity  or  to 
interfere  with  its  operation,  until  called  upon  in  a  suit  or  pro- 
ceeding properly  brought. 
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When  the  court  proceeds  in  a  case  brought  before  it  to  deter- 
mine a  constitutional  question,  its  function  is  strictly  limited  to 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  Theoretically,  the 
Constitution  means  what  its  framers  declared  or  intended  it  to 
mean.  The  duty  of  the  court  is  to  ascertain  and  announce  that 
meaning.  The  judges  have  no  right  or  authority  to  give  the 
Constitution  any  other  meaning.  They  have  no  business  to  im- 
port into  it  their  own  notions  of  what  the  Constitution  should  be, 
or  what  they  may  think  the  people  or  any  political  party  would 
like  it  to  be.  The  only  question  they  have  any  authority  to 
consider,  is  whether  the  power  in  dispute  is  granted  or  withheld 
by  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  for  them  to  say  whether  the  grant 
or  the  denial  is  a  defect  in  the  Constitution,  whether  the  power 
may  be  exercised  for  good  or  for  evil,  or  whether  public  opinion 
or  political  sentiment  may  approve  or  condemn  their  decision. 
All  political  issues,  all  questions  of  public  policy  and  expediency, 
are  wholly  within  the  domain  of  the  law-making  power — the  leg- 
islative and  executive  departments.  The  Supreme  Court  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  such  questions.  Its  function  is  purely  judicial. 
The  judges  may  regard  the  law  under  consideration  as  highly 
beneficial.  If  they  think  it  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  they 
must  declare  it  void.  They  may  look  upon  it  as  mischievous, 
tyrannical,  or  dangerous.  If  they  find  it  warranted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, they  are  bound  to  pronounce  it  valid.  They  are  not  to 
consider  whether  the  effect  of  their  decision  will  be  to  annul  a 
good  law  or  to  uphold  a  bad  one. 

That  is  the  theory  of  the  judicial  function.  Its  truth  has 
always  been  recognized  by  the  judges  themselves.  But  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  and  will  be  often  and  radically  violated  in  prac- 
tice. Consciously  or  unconsciously,  honestly  or  otherwise,  judges 
on  the  supreme  bench  have  been  controlled  or  influenced  by 
their  political  beliefs,  by  partisan  bias,  by  public  sentiment. 
Judges  are  human ;  their  convictions,  like  those  of  all  men,  are 
governed  in  no  small  degree  by  the  political  school  in  which 
they  were  reared,  the  local  sentiment  of  the  community  whence 
they  come,  the  theories  of  the  party  with  which  they  have  acted 
or  may  sympathize.  These  influences  are  supposed  to  be  thrown 
off  when  the  ermine  is  put  on.     Often  they  are  not.     Frequently 
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the  judge  on  the  bench  is  unconsciously  controlled  by  them  or 
willingly  yields  to  them.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  the  slaveholder's  view  of  the  Negro.  It  was  the 
judgment  of  a  court  dominated  by  southern  sentiment.  Ten 
years  later  —  in  1867  —  the  court,  with  a  new  personnel  and  a 
changed  condition  of  national  affairs,  represented  northern  senti- 
ment. Had  the  great  question  then  come  up,  the  court  would 
have  interpreted  the  Constitution,  not  as  it  had  been  construed 
by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  of  Maryland,  in  the  majority  opinion, 
but  as  it  had  been  expounded  by  Judge  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  his  masterly  dissenting  opinion.  The  Constitution  was  the 
same  in  1867  and  1857.  The  difference  was  in  the  court  and  in 
public  feeling. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  no  direct  authority  to  compel  Con- 
gress or  the  president  to  exercise  any  power  vested  in  either,  or 
to  refrain  from  exercising  any  power  not  conferred  on  either  by  the 
Constitution.  In  this  respect  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  are  independent  of  the  judiciary  and  beyond  its 
control.  Congress  may  ree'nact,  and  the  president  may  again  ap- 
prove, a  law  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  declared  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  A  State  may  reassert  rights 
which  the  court  has  decided  do  not  belong  to  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  powerless  to  coerce  by  direct  mandate,  either  the  presi- 
dent or  Congress,  either  the  governor  or  the  Legislature  of  a  State. 

Are,  then,  the  decisions  of  the  court  simply  expressions  of 
opinion,  its  decrees  mere  paper  edicts  which  federal  or  State 
government  can  obey  or  defy  at  will?  By  no  means.  As  has 
already  been  shown,  every  judgment  of  the  court  on  a  constitu- 
tional question  is  morally,  politically,  and  constitutionally  oblig- 
atory upon  federal  and  State  government.  These  judgments 
become  a  part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  country.  To  ac- 
cept and  obey  them  is  as  much  the  sworn  duty  of  every  public 
officer  from  the  president  down,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
accept  and  obey  the  plain  mandates  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

It  is,  of  course,  optional  with  the  president  or  Congress  or  a 
State  to  exercise  a  power  conceded  by  the  court.  With  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  power  the  judiciary  has  nothing  to  do.  But 
neither  the  president  nor  Congress  nor  any  State  can  rightly  ex- 
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crcise  a  power  whose  existence  the  court  has  denied.  And  this 
is  as  true  of  a  decision  thought  to  be  unsound  as  of  one  conceded 
to  be  sound.  Every  decision  is  presumed  to  be  right,  as  far  as 
official  action  is  concerned.  All  are  equally  binding,  except  in 
case  of  conflict,  when  the  latest  rules.  It  is  not  for  the  president 
or  Congress  or  the  people  to  decide  the  question  for  themselves. 
That  would  be  simply  to  overrule  the  Supreme  Court,  to  annul 
its  authority,  to  abolish  its  function.  Any  person  is  free  to  crit- 
icise or  to  condemn  any  decision,  to  differ  from  the  judges,  and 
even  to  denounce  them.  But  the  judgment  of  the  court  stands 
as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  law.  If  it  is  deemed  errone- 
ous or  mischievous,  if  the  people  do  not  like  it,  the  remedy  is  by 
constitutional  amendment,  unless  the  Supreme  Court  should  itself 
reverse  the  obnoxious  decision. 

On  this  theory  the  government  has  been  conducted  from  its 
foundation.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  president  has  abstained 
from  exercising  functions  which  have  been  judicially  pronounced 
unconstitutional ;  Congress  has  abandoned  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  the  court  has  declared  it  not  to  possess;  States  have 
bowed  with  submission  to  decisions  of  that  tribunal  restricting 
their  rights.  Bitter  controversies  and  determined  conflicts  be- 
tween president  and  Congress,  between  State  and  federal  au- 
thority, have  ended  on  the  mere  announcement  of  an  opinion  by 
the  Supreme  court.  Twice  at  least  the  Constitution  has  been 
amended,  and  repeatedly  have  amendments  been  proposed  in 
Congress  to  overcome  the  force  of  decisions  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  principle  that  the  judgments  of  the  court  are  binding 
authorities,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion under  any  circumstances  however  extraordinary.  Neither 
the  people  nor  their  official  representatives  would  feel  morally 
or  constitutionally  bound  to  submit  to  an  obvious  and  flagrant 
abuse  of  power  by  that  tribunal.  We  are  considering  general 
principles,  not  extraordinary  exceptions. 

,The  Supreme  Court  has  no  authority  to  annul  or  change  any 
clause  in  the  Constitution,  or  to  put  into  it  any  provision  not 
there.     It  has  no  authority  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the  constitutional 

powers  of  the  president,  Congress,  or  the  States.     It  is  the  Con- 
44 
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stitution  that  speaks  and  commands.     The  coiirl  can  act  only  as 
an  interpreter. 

That  is  the  theory.  It  is  not  the  invariable  practice.  Theo- 
retically, the  court  has  no  power  to  make  or  unmake,  to  change 
or  vary  the  fundamental  law.  Practically,  it  exercises  such 
power.  The  theory  is  that  a  power  conceded  or  denied  by  the 
court  is  conceded  or  denied  by  the  Constitution.  The  fact  is 
often  otherwise.  In  theory,  the  decree  of  the  court  is  the  man- 
date of  the  Constitution.     In  practice,  that  is  not  always  true. 

This  variance  between  principle  and  practice  has  been  wide 
and  radical.  To  an  extent  it  is  natural  and  inevitable.  It  could 
not  exist  if  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  were  always  plain. 
But  on  many  points  it  is  doubtful  what  the  Constitution  means 
or  was  intended  to  mean.  The  judges  may  mistake  its  sense, 
and  declare  a  meaning  which  the  framers  did  not  intend  it  to 
have.  The  judges  are  wrong,  but  their  opinion  prevails.  In 
reality  the  Constitution  means  what  they  say  it  means.  On 
many  points  the  framers  had  no  intention  whatever.  The  Con- 
titution  is  silent.  The  court  always  assumes  that  they  must 
have  had  some  intention,  and  then  proceeds  to  determine  what 
that  intention  was  or  must  have  been.  In  such  cases,  the  judges 
give  to  the  Constitution  a  meaning  and  effect  which  its  makers 
did  not  embody  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  of  the  court 
stands  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  founders  of  the  government. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  court  comes  by  its  comprehensive 
powers.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  may  have  intended  to 
clothe  the  president  with  a  certain  prerogative ;  the  court  deter- 
mines that  they  had  no  such  intention,  and  thereby  curtails  the 
president's  prerogatives.  The  framers  may  have  intended  to 
withhold  a  certain  power  from  Congress ;  the  court  decides  that 
their  intention  was  to  vest  it  in  Congress,  and  thus  the  court 
enlarges  the  powers  of  Congress.  The  framers  may  have  in- 
tended to  reserve  certain  rights  to  the  States;  the  court  holds 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  and  thus  it  limits  the  scope  of 
State  sovereignty.  The  framers  may  have  intended  to  secure  cer- 
tain rights  to  the  people;  the  court  says  that  such  was  not  their 
intention,  and  thereby  it  strips  the  citizen  of  guaranteed  rights. 
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In  this  way  no  small  part  of  the  constitutional  structure  framed 
by  the  founders  of  the  government  has  been  demolished  by  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Extensive  additions  not  designed 
or  contemplated  by  the  framers  have  been  made  by  the  judges. 
A  large  part  of  our  constitutional  law  is  judge-made — the  work 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  judicial  definition  of  the  express  powers  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution  affords  a  broad  field  of  interpretation ;  but  the 
determination  of  "implied,"  "incidental,"  or  "resulting"  powers 
opens  a  domain  of  judicial  sway  well-nigh  illimitable.  The  Con- 
stitution empowers  Congress 

"  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  [enumerated]  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof." 

The  Constitution  does  not  say  what  is  to  be  deemed  a  "  neces- 
sary and  proper  "  law  that  Congress  is  authorized  to  pass.  Who  is 
finally  to  determine  that  point  in  any  disputed  case?  Not  Con- 
gress, not  the  president,  not  the  people,  but  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  hundreds  of  cases  the  court  has  conceded,  in  hundreds  it  has 
denied,  implied  powers  to  Congress.  Once  it  declared  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  make  United  States  notes  a  legal  ten- 
der. In  less  than  two  years  afterward  it  proclaimed  that  Congress 
had  power  to  make  anything  a  legal  tender.  There  is  no  telling 
to  what  limit  the  court  may  carry  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers 
on  the  one  hand  or  restrict  it  on  the  other. 

American  constitutional  history  bristles  with  illustrations  of 
the  power  wielded  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  make  or  unmake 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  to  introduce  radical  changes  in 
our  system  of  government.  When  that  tribunal  declared,  as 
early  as  1793,  that  any  State  might  be  sued  in  the  federal  courts 
by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  it  gave  to  the  Constitution  a 
meaning  that  startled  the  States  that  had  just  ratified  it — a  mean- 
ing that  stripped  them  of  what  they  looked  upon  as  an  inherent 
principle  of  their  sovereignty,  namely,  exemption  from  suits  by 
persons  without  the  sovereign's  consent.  The  decision  caused 
general  alarm,  and  the  Eleventh  Amendment  was  at  once  proposed 
and  soon  adopted  to  overcome  its  effect.     That  amendment,  in 
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the  opinion  of  four  of  the  nine  justices,  \v;is  in  turn  virtually  an- 
nulled as  lately  as  1885,  when  the  court,  in  the  Virginia  coupon 
cases,  drawing  a  distinction  between  a  State  and  its  officers,  held 
that  the  latter  might  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  by  citizens  of  another  State,  but  even  by  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  stand  then  taken  has  since  been  abandoned  by 
the  majority.  When  the  court  decided,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
that  a  Negro  was  not  and  could  not  become  a  citizen,  it  em- 
bodied in  the  law  of  the  land  a  principle  that,  in  the  general 
opinion  of  the  foremost  constitutional  lawyers,  was  not  found  in 
the  Constitution,  and  one  that  was  soon  eradicated  from  the 
judge-made  law  of  the  nation  by  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

In  defining  the  boundary  between  federal  and  State  authority, 
as  outlined  in  the  commerce  and  other  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  court  has  at  times  conceded  a  vast  State  sovereignty, 
and  at  others  it  has  recognized  a  comprehensive  centralized  power 
in  the  general  government. 

The  "police  power"  of  the  legislature  is  the  most  sweeping 
undefined  power  wielded  by  national  or  State  government.  It  is 
the  inherent  right  of  the  nation  and  of  every  State  to  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  for  the  good  order,  morals, 
peace,  or  safety  of  the  community.  But,  sweeping  as  the  power 
is,  its  exercise  is  subject  to  review  and  check  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  When  any  federal  question  is  involved,  it  is  for  that  tri- 
bunal, in  case  of  appeal,  to  say  whether  the  power  has  been  rightly 
exercised  or  abused. 

The  New  York  Legislature,  composed  of  160  members,  de- 
clared that  making  cigars  in  tenement  houses  was  injurious  to 
the  public  health,  and  prohibited  it.  The  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  consisting  of  seven  judges,  declared  that  it  was  not,  and 
set  the  law  aside.  The  court  said  the  Legislature  had  no  more 
right  to  prohibit  cigar-making  in  homes  than  in  factories,  and 
that  if  it  might -suppress  one  industry  under  the  cloak  of  a  health 
law,  it  might  suppress  any  industry.  The  decree  of  the  court 
superseded  the  mandate  of  the  Legislature.  This  shows  the 
power  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  over  State  legislation.  The 
federal  Supreme  Court  holds  a  like  power  over  national  and  State 
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legislation  in  any  controversy  arising  under  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  great  scope  of  the  Supreme  Court's  power  cannot  be 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  its  varying  interpretation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  That  amendment  put  upon  State 
sovereignty  limitations  more  radical  and  far-reaching  than  are 
imposed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Constitution.  It  brought  the 
States,  in  their  internal  affairs,  under  federal  power  to  an  extent 
unknown  before  its  adoption.  It  transferred  from  State  to  na- 
tional control  the  great  body  of  the  people's  civil  rights.  The 
language  of  its  first  section  is  the  most  comprehensive  in  the 
Constitution.  It  opens  the  broadest  field  of  judicial  interpreta- 
tion. Time  has  shown  that  the  operation  of  the  amendment  is 
capable  of  restriction  to  a  very  narrow  sphere,  or  extension  to  a 
scope  well-nigh  illimitable.  The  Supreme  Court  has  headed 
toward  each  extreme.  In  the  first  cases  that  arose  under  the 
amendment,  the  court,  by  a  bare  majority  of  one,  set  out  on  a 
highway  of  interpretation  which,  if  followed,  would  have  simply 
abolished  the  amendment  and  defeated  its  great  purposes.  It 
has  since  quietly  abandoned  that  line,  and  has  now  affirmed  prin- 
ciples that  point  to  a  comprehensive  sweep  whose  limitations 
cannot  be  foretold  or  foreseen.  Its  record  in  this  matter  fur- 
nishes an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  power  of  five  men  to 
sacrifice  or  save  one  of  the  chief  results  gained  by  the  greatest 
war  known  to  history,  and  supposed  to  have  been  securely  em- 
bodied in  their  fundamental  law  by  the  people  of  the  nation. 

The  hundred  and  thirty  odd  volumes  of  the  reported  opin- 
ions of  the  court  abound  with  conflicting  decisions,  with  cases  in 
which  the  court  has  expressly  or  tacitly  reversed  its  own  previ- 
ous rulinsrs.  There  are  countless  instances  in  which  the  court, 
1  >y  a  bare  majority  of  one,  has  laid  down  a  far-reaching  principle 
against  which  the  minoritv  has  vehementlv  protested  as  beinsc 
unwarranted  by  the  Constitution  and  even  subversive  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  two  conflicting  opinions  of  the  majority — -as  on  the 
legal-tender  question — one,  of  course,  must  be  wrong.  In  any 
case  of  an  almost  even  division  of  the  judges,  it  is  a  nice  ques- 
tion whether  the  court  is  right  or  wrong.  In  hundreds  of  such 
cases,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  majority  has  often  been 
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in  error.  l$ut,  right  or  wrong,  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  which 
is  the  judgment  of  the  court,  stands  as  an  authoritative  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land,  until  reversed  by  the 

ni  itself  or  overcome  by  constitutional  amendment. 

The  vast  powers  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  may  be 
wielded,  as  we  have  shown,  by  five  men;  and  even  by  a  smaller 
Dumber  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  fewer  than  nine  justices  hear 
a  ease — sitting  robed  in  black  in  a  small  room  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  Once  on  the  bench,  they  are  forever  beyond  the 
control  of  president  or  Congress,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power 
in  the  government  or  people,  save  the  power  of  impeachment  or 
the  power  that  amends  the  Constitution.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  president,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior.  They  may  retire  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  with  a  continuance  of  salary  for  life,  but  are  not  required 
to  do  so.  Neither  the  president  nor,  except  by  impeachment, 
the  Senate  nor  the  House,  can  remove  them.  Congress  may  by 
law  increase  their  number.  It  cannot  legislate  any  of  them  out  of 
office  by  a  law  reducing  their  number.  The  court  cannot  be 
abolished,  nor  can  its  constitutional  powers  be  curtailed,  except 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

The  400  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  may  enact  a  law  and  the  president  may  approve  it; 
five  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  set  it  aside.  The  160 
representatives  of  New  York  in  the  Legislature  may  pass  a  statute 
and  the  governor  sign  it;  five  justices  at  Washington,  if  they 
think  it  conflicts  with  the  federal  Constitution,  may  declare  it 
void.  Three  fourths  of  the  States  and  two  thirds  of  Congress, 
yes,  all  of  the  States  and  all  of  Congress,  may  insert  a  vital  prin- 
ciple in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  five  judges  may 
"interpret"  it  out. 

Eaton  S.  Drone. 
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I  fancy  that  there  is  a  somewhat  widespread  impression  that 
life  in  American  colleges  and  universities  is  less  favorable  to  the 
development  of  individual  morality  than  is  life  in  society  at  large 
or  in  the  business  world.  We  often  hear  it  intimated,  and  some- 
times even  boldly  asserted,  that  nothing  but  the  restraining 
power  of  stringent  requirements  will  keep  college  and  university 
students  from  falling  into  habits  and  methods  that  are  injurious, 
if  not,  indeed,  fatal,  to  the  building  up  of  a  true  and  noble  char- 
acter. All  this  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  college  and  uni- 
versity students  are  too  young  to  be  left  alone,  and  therefore  that 
they  must  be  kept  under  constant  watch  and  ward.  Those  who 
entertain  this  belief  are  also  apt  to  suppose  that  the  personal 
habits  of  the  student  in  a  large  institution  are  less  commendable 
than  are  the  habits  of  students  in  an  institution  of  the  paternal, 
or  monastic,  t}Tpe.  There  are,  probably,  not  a  few  who  suppose 
that  upon  student  life  in  itself  moral  obligations  sit  rather 
loosely,  and  that,  if  this  life  is  compared  with  the  life  of  young 
men  in  other  occupations,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  habits 
of  university  students  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

The  reasons  for  these  impressions  are  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand or  to  set  forth.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  aside  from  all 
selfish  and  interested  considerations,  facts  sometimes  seem  to 
favor  such  a  supposition.  la  a  collection  of  students,  especially 
if  the  collection  be  large,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there 
were  not  to  be  found  occasionally  one  or  two  evil-doers.  The 
manner  of  the  time,  moreover,,  gives  publicity  to  every  offense. 
Sobriety  and  industry  attract  no  attention,  while  profligacy  and 
idleness  have  a  marvelous  knack  of  getting  themselves  reported. 
If  the  great  business  of  a  university  is  not  industrious  and  steady 
work  of  a  profitable  kind,  then,  of  course,  the  doors  of  the  insti- 
tution might  as  well  be  closed.  But  this  kind  of  work  attracts 
no  attention.     It  blows  no  horns  and  rings  no  bells.     Like  all 
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great  forces,  it  is  apt  to  move  on  quietly  and  silently.  But  if  at 
any  moment  a  single  indiscretion  occurs,  not  only  the  commu- 
nity, but,  perhaps,  even  the  country  at  large,  is  filled  with  noise. 

Colleges  and  universities  in  this  respect  are  not  very  unlike 
society  as  a  whole.  A  city  or  a  village  may  attend  to  its  own 
business  peacefully  and  profitably  for  generations,  and  attract  no 
outside  attention  whatever;  but  let  a  scandalous  event  take 
place,  and  the  reporters  of  all  the  newspapers  are  immediately  on 
the  spot.  Every  college  and  university  now  has  its  purveyors  of 
what  is  called  news,  and  these  purveyors  get  more  or  less  of 
pocket  money  by  sending  to  their  newspapers  what  their  news- 
papers will  pay  for.  So  far  as  I  know,  these  are  worthy  young 
men,  who  would  not  willingly  do  harm  to  the  institutions  with 
which  they  are  connected.  But  they  are  under  the  constant 
pressure  of  a  strong  pecuniary  temptation ;  and  I  fear  they  are 
sometimes  too  fully  impregnated  with  the  sentiment  of  that  edi- 
tor who,  not  long  since,  was  reported  as  declaring  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  describe  anything  that  Providence  had  permitted 
to  happen.  Such  a  spirit  is  contagious,  and  if  it  is  the  spirit  of 
the  managing  editor,  the  reporter,  of  course,  is  likely  to  catch  the 
disease.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  manager  of  a  metropolitan 
journal  was  said  to  have  telegraphed  to  one  of  his  reporters  to 
send  a  "  rank  "  account  of  what  was  a  very  proper,  though  unu- 
sual, event  in  a  woman's  college.  The  result  answered  to  what 
was  doubtless  desired.  With  such  a  spirit  abroad,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  whatever  evil  "Providence  permits  to  happen  " 
in  a  large  college  or  university  will  get  itself  reported. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  denounce,  or  even  to  character- 
ize, this  spirit.  It  is  enough  to  point  it  out,  and  to  indicate  the 
impression  it  is  likely  to  Lave  on  the  public  mind. 

It  can  hardly  escape  observation  that  this  impression  in  one 
of  its  phases  is  akin  to  that  which  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  moral  condition  of  society  at  large.  Not  a 
few  persons  suppose  that  immorality  and  crime  are  increasing, 
although  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  contrary 
is  the  fact.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  reports  of  crime  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  as 
compared  with  the  reports   two   or  three  generations  ago,  we 
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shall  be  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  moral  degeneracy  of  the  age. 
But  this  is  not  a  safe  criterion.  The  only  fact  that  seems  to  be 
certain  is  that  crime  and  immorality  are  much  more  generally  re- 
ported and  described  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  But 
if  we  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  subject,  a  very  different 
judgment  is  formed.  When  one  examines  the  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  or  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  the  literature  of 
the  drama,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that  gross  immorality 
was  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  be  too  hasty  in  our  inferences.  A  news- 
paper may  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  by  telling  only  one 
side  of  the  truth  it  may  say  what  has  all  the  effect  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind  of  falsehood.  It  is  the  partial  truths  that  are 
the  worst  lies ;  and  this  may  be  said  of  life  in  college,  as  well  as 
of  life  elsewhere.  In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  students,  it  is 
these  partial  truths,  often  reported  in  exaggerated  and  distorted 
form,  that  go  to  make  up  too  many  of  the  popular  impressions 
concerning  college  life. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  a  college  or  a  university  is  a  corpora- 
tion that  is  constantly  before  the  public  eye.  Vast  numbers  are 
interested  in  it,  and  consequently  it  attracts  general  attention. 
Its  membership  ordinarily  comes  from  a  wide  area.  Any  strik- 
ing event  occurring  in  a  college  is  therefore  likely  to  be  much 
more  generally  noticed  than  would  be  the  same  event  occurring 
in  society  elsewhere.  These  and  other  considerations  that  might 
be  adduced  make  it  certain  that  the  worst  things  of  college  life 
will  always  be  kept  very  prominently  before  the  public.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  best  things,  that  is  to  say,  the  hard, 
honest,  conscientious,  silent  work,  which  is  more  than  nine  tenths 
of  all  the  work  of  the  college,  will  attract  no  attention  whatever, 
and  consequently  will  be  in  danger  of  being  entirely  overlooked. 

Now,  making  due  allowance  for  these  considerations,  what 
are  we  to  infer  from  the  influence  of  life  in  college  upon  the 
moral  impulses  and  habits  of  students?  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  as  well  be  said  that  what  has  been  called  the  "  intellectual 
life  "  may  be  influenced  by  two  distinct,  and  perhaps  even  con- 
tradictory, forces.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  suc- 
cessful training  of  the  mind  increases  the  power  of  perceiving 
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the  force  and  the  benefits  of  moral  obligations.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  such  training  does  anything  what- 
ever to  increase  the  power  of  resisting  impulses  of  an  immoral 
kind.  It  has  to  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  in  an  intellectual 
education,  pure  and  simple,  there  is  very  little  moral  power.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  average  intelligence  in  our  reforma- 
tories and  penitentiaries  falls  so  little  below,  if  indeed  it  falls  at 
all  below,  the  average  intelligence  of  the  community  at  large. 
Something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  evil  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent evil.  Evidently,  then,  the  only  way  to  improve  morality  is 
either  to  strengthen  the  moral  impulses,  or  to  weaken  the  forces 
tending  to  immorality.  Does  college  life  accomplish  these  ends? 
If  it  is  wisely  conducted,  I  should  say,  unquestionably,  yes. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  moral  impulses  are  in  no 
sense  a  product  of  pure  intelligence.  It  may  be  quite  possi- 
ble to  have  the  most  perfect  understanding  of  the  significance 
of  evil,  and  yet  not  avoid  evil ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  intellectual  instruction  alone,  even  in  ethics,  or  morality, 
affords  no  guarantee  that  the  one  instructed  will  not  lead  an 
immoral  life.  Men  do  not  do  evil  because  they  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  evil,  or  that  evil  is  wrong,  but  because  the  im- 
pulses to  evil  are  stronger  than  the  impulses  to  resist  evil.  It 
is  the  impulses,  therefore,  that  need  to  be  educated.  Those  lead- 
ing upward  are  to  be  strengthened,  in  order  that  those  leading 
downward  may  be  controlled. 

This  process,  no  doubt,  may  be  accomplished  in  one  or  all  of 
several  ways.  The  right  impulses  may  become  infallibly  domi- 
nant from  an  all-controlling  obligation  of  a  religious  nature.  In 
other  cases  they  may  be  fortified  to  the  degree  requisite  for  re- 
spectability by  a  generally-prevalent  wholesomeness  of  public 
opinion.  In  the  absence  of  fear  of  God  or  man,  a  like  result 
may  come  from  obedience  to  that  philosophic  dogma  which  holds 
that  the  largest  good  is  attained  by  an  invariable  subordination 
of  the  lower  impulses  to  the  higher.  Or,  finally,  this  education 
of  the  impulses  may  come  from  the  impelling  and  eneouraging 
power  of  good  example.  But,  whatever  in  a  given  case  is  likely 
to  be  the  motive,  it  is  evident  that  morality,  in  the  largest  sense, 
will  best  be  subserved  where  all  of  these  forces  have  the  freest 
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play  for  the  exercise  of  their  influence.  Morality,  in  a  single 
person,  may  need  nothing  more  than  either  religion,  philosophy, 
public  opinion,  or  example ;  but  in  a  community  it  unquestiona- 
bly needs  them  all.  This  brings  us  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  op- 
portunities for  the  play  of  these  forces  in  college  life.  Let  us 
briefly  consider  each  one  of  them. 

I  confess  that  I  have  very  little  faith  in  a  religion  that  is 
promulgated  by  force.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  infallibly 
true,  it  is  that  an  act  to  be  either  essentially  good,  or  essentially 
bad,  must  be  an  act  of  free  will.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  as  soon  as  the  process  of  educating  the  child  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  bring  him  into  a  friendly  attitude  toward  any  truth,  an  attempt 
to  enforce  that  truth  against  the  will  of  the  child  is  likely  to 
arouse  opposition  and  revulsion.  Of  course  there  is  a  debatable 
question  as  to  when  that  period  comes  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion. There  are  differences  of  opinion  among  the  governing- 
bodies  of  colleges  as  to  whether  it  comes  to  a  student  before  en- 
tering college  or  after.  Those  who  hold  that  obligatory  religious 
instruction  should  be  made  a  part  of  a  college  course,  act  upon 
their  belief  and  give  the  instruction  they  recommend.  Those 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  religious  in- 
struction at  this  age  should  be  optional  with  the  student,  give 
at  least  as  great  opportunities  for  such  instruction  as  are  afforded 
in  society  at  large.  It  would  probably  be  quite  within  the  truth 
to  say  that  they  give  far  more.  Not  only  have  students  in  the 
class  of  institutions  holding  these  views  all  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  churches,  but  they  almost  without  exception 
have  additional  advantages  of  no  small  importance. 

The  greatest  of  these  opportunities  and  advantages  is  afforded 
by  the  college  Christian  Association.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  first  association  of  this  character 
was  founded  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  or  at  the  University 
of  Michigan;  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  one 
came  into  existence  at  a  state  institution.  At  Cornell  University, 
where  attendance  at  religious  exercises  is  absolutely  voluntary,  the 
Christian  Association,  housed  in  an  elegant  and  commodious 
building,  counts  a  membership  of  more  than  500,  thus  falling  but 
a  little  short  of  one  half  of  the  entire  body  of  student.:.     My  point 
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is,  that  even  in  those  institutions  that  make  no  claim  of  having 
about  them  any  denominational  odor  of  sanctity,  there  are  the 
best  of  opportunities  for  religious  life  and  religious  encourage- 
ment. Ami  this  would  be  true  even  if  a  predominant  portion 
of  the  faculty  were  not  distinctively  and  actively  religious  men. 
Of  the  moral  influences  of  those  colleges  that  are  under  de- 
nominational control,  of  course  I  have  no  need  to  speak;  but 
within  those  institutions  where  all  religious  exercises  are  purely 
optional,  I  am  unhesitatingly  of  the  opinion  that  those  "forces 
which  make  for  righteousness"  are  much  more  active  and  more 
potent  than  they  are  in  the  community  at  large. 

Then,  if  we  turn  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  we  shall 
find  that  here,  likewise,  a  comparison  will  reveal  college  life  at 
no  disadvantage.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  ethical  ideas  of 
students  are  somewhat  peculiar  to  students  themselves.  One  of 
these  peculiarities  shows  itself  in  the  firmness  with  which  a 
student  will  often  support  his  class  in  the  wrong,  as  against  him- 
self in  the  right.  The  persistent  refusal  of  students  to  testify 
one  against  another,  has  often  provoked  unfavorable  comment, 
and  sometimes  has  even  been  vigorously  denounced.  But,  what- 
ever opinion  is  entertained  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  general 
attitude,  there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  it  shows  great 
firmness  of  public  opinion.  Whoever  has  had  much  to  do  with 
college  life  knows  that  such  opinion  among  students  is  quick 
and  intolerant.  It  has  strong  dislikes,  and,  in  its  best  moods,  it 
perhaps  has  strong  likes  as  well.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
its  dislikes  are  apt  to  be  stronger  than  its  likes.  It  denounces 
with  more  energy  than  it  approves.  It  is  in  far  more  danger  of 
excess  in  underestimating  than  of  excess  in  overestimating.  If 
the  nil  admirari  spirit  is  not  uncommon,  what  may  be  called 
the  nil  condemnare  spirit  does  not  go  to  college  at  all. 

It  is  by  reason  of  this  quickness  of  college  opinion  to  detect 
what  it  deems  wrong  and  to  denounce  it,  that  many  colleges 
have  recently  found  it  safe  and  wise  to  intrust  matters  of  con- 
duct largely  to  the  students  themselves.  The  judgment  of  stu- 
dents may  sometimes  be  faulty;  but  their  impulses,  their 
desires,  their  purposes,  their  moral  tone,  will  almost  always  be 
found  correct.     I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  avow  my  belief 
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that,  as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  what  may  be  called  public 
opinion  among  American  students  is  not  only  strong,  but  is  also 
clean  and  wholesome.  It  approves  and  it  denounces  with  more 
discrimination  and  with  more  energy  than  does  public  opinion 
in  society  at  large. 

So,  too,  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  philosophy  has  a  bet- 
ter chance.  By  philosophy  is  here  meant  simply  that  course  of 
reasoning  which  sometimes  brings  men  to  believe  that  in  the  Ion 


run  morality  "  pays  "  better  than  vice.  There  are  doubtless  to  be 
found  here  and  there  men  whose  lives  are  kept  free  from  re- 
proach by  considerations  of  this  kind.  They  are  probably  very 
few;  but  still  we  teach  ethics,  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  moral  obligation,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  the  consequences  of  moral  obliquity.  Whatever  advantage, 
great  or  small,  comes  from  this  process,  is  likely  to  be  more 
strongly  felt  where  philosophy  is  taught  than  where  it  is  not. 

In  the  matter  of  example,  also,  the  student  has  the  advantage 
over  his  brother  in  the  street  or  in  the  shop.  It  is  the  pick  of 
the  youth  that  come  to  college.  Let  outsiders  say  what  they 
will,  every  college  man  knows  that  the  great  mass  of  students 
are  earnestly  devoted  to  the  work  of  preparing  themselves  for 
the  duties  of  life.  There  may  be  colleges  where  this  is  not  the 
rule,  but  I  believe  they  are  exceedingly  few,  and  I  know  of  none. 
Students  generally  have  a  strong  and  manly  purpose,  and  it 
would  be  a  slander  to  intimate  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  straight- 
forward, downright,  and  truthful. 

For  reasons  that  have  already  been  given,  the  lad  who  de- 
votes ten,  twelve,  or  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  the  business  for 
which  he  came  to  the  university,  attracts  no  attention.  But  in 
spite  of  this  fact  he  goes  steadily  on  with  what,  after  all,  is  the 
great  work  of  his  life  in  college ;  and  the  number  in  this  class  is 
not  so  small  as  is  often  supposed.  Although  the  outside  world 
hears  nothing  of  them,  the  student  world  knows  perfectly  well 
what  they  are  about.  They  influence  the  tone  of  the  whole  col- 
lege. They  lift  it  to  a  higher  plane  of  moral  as  well  as  of  intel- 
lectual life.  It  is  now  strong  and  now  weak,  but  it  never  fails 
completely  to  make  its  power  felt.  As  I  said  above,  the  mass  of 
our  students  go  the  somewhat  monotonous  round  of  their  daily 
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duties  without  attracting  either  comment  or  attention;  but  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  work  of  this  kind  that  makes 
up  the  main  business  of  college  life. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  paper  it  was  assumed  that  the  only 
way  to  improve  morality  was  to  strengthen  the  moral  impulses, 
or  to  weaken  the  forces  tending  to  immorality.  Having  looked 
at  the  former,  let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  latter. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  what  may  be  called  the  subjective 
forces  tending  to  immoralitj^  in  our  colleges  are  strong  and  in 
need  of  constant  restraint.  So  far  as  these  forces  are  amenable 
to  moral  and  spiritual  influences,  they  have  already  been  consid- 
ered. But  they  are  largely  physical  in  their  nature ;  they  are 
therefore  influenced  by  physical  as  well  as  by  moral  consid- 
erations. Here,  for  example,  is  a  young  man  of  overflowing 
physical  vitality.  Following  either  his  own  desire  or  the  de- 
sire of  his  parents,  he  finds  himself  in  college.  He  may  be  a 
strong  scholar,  or  a  weak  one;  but  the  time  comes  when  his 
pent-up  physical  energies  demand  scope.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
this  exuberant  vitality  had  a  vile  habit  of  spending  its  energies 
in  the  unhanging  of  gates,  in  the  tearing  up  of  sidewalks,  in 
those  multitudinous  escapades  with  accounts  of  which  the  alumni 
of  '50  or  '60,  with  more  or  less  of  shame,  are  now  apt  to  re- 
gale one  another.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  change  has  taken 
place.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  there  is  vastly  less  of 
riotous  disorder  in  our  colleges  than  there  was  a  generation  ago. 
What  has  been  the  cause  of  this?  The  answer,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  to  be  found  very  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  in  the  moral  power  of 
regularly -prescribed  gymnastic  exercise  and  athletic  sports. 

The  nature  of  this  influence  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be 
fully  understood.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  college 
gymnasium  is  chiefly  used  by  those  who  need  it  least;  that  those 
who  are  already  strong  are  the  ones  that  resort  to  it  most  fre- 
quently and  most  willingly.  It  is  inferred  that  because  the  well 
need  not  a  physician,  therefore  the  strong  need  not  a  gymnasium. 
But  this  assumption  is  based  on  nothing  better  than  a  very  in- 
complete view  of  the  truth.  Those  who  take  this  view  must 
suppose  that  the  only  function  of  physical  exercise  is  the  invig- 
orating of  the  body.     But,  important  as  this  purpose  is,  there  is 
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another  advantage  in  careful  and  vigorous  physical  training  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.  I  believe  there  has  been  far  too  little 
understanding  of  the  moral  import  of  college  athletics. 

And  here  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  declare  my  belief 
that  the  best  results  of  gymnastic  training  will  never  be  secured, 
unless  regularly-prescribed  exercise  be  rigorously  made  a  part  of 
the  work  required  of  all  students  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  course.  Such  required  exercise  should  perhaps  not  be  car- 
ried beyond  the  first  two  years.  Juniors  and  seniors,  having 
experienced  the  advantages  of  the  training,  may  safely  be  left 
to  take  their  exercise  in  their  own  way ;  but  I  am  firm  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  better  during  the  first  two  years  to  require 
regular  physical  exercise  of  every  student.  It  is  unnecessary  in 
this  connection  to  say  anything  of  the  advantages  of  a  purely 
physical  nature  that  come  from  such  a  requirement,  or  of  its  in- 
fluence upon  scholarship.  The  sermon  I  would  here  preach,  if 
there  were  time  and  space,  would  be  devoted  simply  to  the  moral 
uses  of  the  gymnasium  and  of  the  athletic  field. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  time  when  college  boys,  as  well 
as  others,  incline  to  mischief,  is  the  evening  and  the  night.  The 
work  of  the  day  is  done,  and,  if  there  is  no  anxious  fear  of  com- 
ing examinations,  the  temptation  to  physical  exuberance  is  just 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  healthy  physical  vitality.  Now,  if 
those  hours  can  be  tided  over,  if  the  exuberant  impulses  can  be 
turned  to  other  uses,  if  the  physical  energies  can  be  cared  for 
and  satisfied  in  some  well-regulated  way,  a  great  moral  end  will 
have  been  subserved.  And  this  is  just  what  the  gymnasium  is 
admirably  adapted  to  do.  At  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  under  the  direction  of  a 
skillful  teacher  of  gymnastics,  does  the  work  completely.  The 
moral  use  of  the  gymnasium,  therefore,  is  in  the  fact  that  it 
breaks  the  force  of  temptation  by  furnishing  an  outlet  for  all 
superabounding  physical  energy.  The  boy  that  has  had  to  keep 
his  arms  and  legs  a-flying  for  an  hour  is  in  no  mocd  to  do  what 
used  to  be  called  "  making  night  hideous."  He  yields  himself  to 
the  proprieties  of  life  with  the  utmost  docility,  and  prepares  him- 
self by  a  fair  amount  of  study,  and  a  large  amount  of  sleep,  for 
the  duties  of  the  next  day.     While  the  physically  weak,  there- 
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fore,  are  developed,  the  physically  strong  are  kept  in  moral,  as 
well  as  in  physical,  tone. 

A  similar  consideration  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  athletic 
sports,  and  even,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  behalf  of  intercol- 
legiate games.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  as  a  rule  the  great 
college  athletes  are  poor  scholars.  There  has  been  gross  exag- 
geration in  the  statement,  though  at  times  there  may  have  bi 
truth  enough  in  it  to  give  it  color.  But  even  if  it  were  ab- 
solutely true,  what  would  it  signify?  Is  it  probable  that  the 
great  athletes  would  have  been  great  scholars  if  they  had  not 
been  athletes?  Nay,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that,  if  their 
superabounding  vitality  had  not  been  turned  in  the  direction  of 
athletics,  it  would  have  found  more  questionable  expression? 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  the  impossibility  of  training 
successfully  for  a  great  athletic  contest  without  a  strict  adherence 
to  moral,  as  well  as  physical,  requirements.  The  motto  of  such 
training  invariably  is,  Kegular  work,  and  no  excess  of  am*  kind : 
and  it  is  strictly  true  that  nobody  can  go  through  a  training  of 
this  sort  without  something  of  an  uplift  of  a  moral  as  well  as  of 
a  physical,  character.  More  than  that,  the  amount  of  moral 
benefit  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rigor  of  the  training.  It 
would  be  curious  to  know  just  how  much  the  improved  order  in 
our  colleges  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  due  to  athletic  sports. 
That  they  have  had  not  a  little  influence  in  this  direction,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt. 

The  game  in  itself,  moreover,  is  an  exercise  of  moral  and 
mental,  as  well  as  of  physical,  powers.  This  is  especially  the 
fact  in  football,  the  sport  that  has  received  the  most  active  popu- 
lar criticism.  Everybody  knows  that  as  a  game  it  exacts  the 
prolonged  and  vigorous  use  of  all  the  physical  powers.  But 
what  is  obvious  only  to  close  inspection,  is  the  fact  that  it  calls 
into  active  effort  the  mental  and  moral,  no  less  than  the  bodily, 
faculties  of  the  players.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than 
to  suppose  that  it  is  a  game  of  mere  physical  skill.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anybody  can  watch  a  game,  and 
understand  it,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  in  a  large  sense  essen- 
tially also  a  game  of  mind  and  morale.  It  not  only  calls  for  the 
most  active,  the  most  instantaneous,  exercise  of  intellectual  dis- 
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crimination,  but  it  also  demands  the  most  complete  subordina- 
tion of  the  individual  will  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  There 
is  probably  no  other  of  the  popular  games  that  is  so  full  of 
vicissitudes.  More  than  all  others,  it  calls,  no  doubt,  for  the 
reiterated  mental  determination  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
To  an  appreciative  observer,  the  strategy  and  the  tactics  of  the 
game  must  be  far  more  interesting  and  striking  than  what  may 
be  called  the  play  of  physical  forces.  Still  further,  the  neces- 
sity of  self-restraint  is  as  imperative  as  the  necessity  of  prompt 
action.  As  there  is  no  higher  exercise  of  the  mind  than  that  of 
determining  in  an  emergency  precisely  the  line  between  too 
much  and  too  little,  so  there  is  no  greater  moral  test  than  that 
which  calls  for  self-restraint  at  the  moment  of  overwhelming 
temptation.  That  such  temptation  often  comes  to  the  foot-ball 
player  with  tremendous  force,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  it 
comes  under  circumstances  that  help  him  to  resist.  He  is  wag- 
ing battle,  not  in  silence  and  alone,  but  in  the  presence  of  spec- 
tators and  an  umpire  that  demand  fair  play.  If  he  allows  his 
opponents  to  ruffle  his  temper,  he  is  subject  to  disgrace.  If  he 
yields,  he  knows  that  he  may  be  sent  off  the  field  by  the  umpire. 
In  a  recent  game  it  was  said  that  when  a  prominent  player  was 
disqualified  for  losing  his  temper,  he  cried  like  a  child.  To  hold 
one's  self  with  perfect  self-restraint  under  severe  temptation  and 
provocation,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  moral  achievements ;  and 
any  game  which  tends  unmistakably  to  develop  such  an  ability 
cannot  be  regarded  as  destitute  of  moral  power. 

So  much,  I  think,  may  be  said  with  confidence.  As  to  how 
many  counterbalancing  evils  there  may  be  in  the  system  of  inter- 
collegiate games,  as  at  present  conducted,  there  is  here  no  space 
to  consider.  That  those  evils  are  neither  few  nor  small,  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  freely  conceded.  But  whether  they  ought  to  be 
met  with  a  policy  of  temperance  or  with  a  policy  of  total  absti- 
nence, is  a  question  about  which  even  wise  men  may  honestly 
and  earnestly  differ. 

Charles  Kendall  Adams. 
45 


A  POLITICAL  PAEADOX. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  in  current  history  at 
which  it  becomes  ridiculous  to  all  readers  to  speak  of  the 
Republican  Party  as  the  party  of  "  all  the  virtues."  The  Honor- 
able  Mr.  Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  of  continental  reputation  as 
manufacturer  of  a  superior  article  of  stove  blacking,  who  owes  to 
his  successful  diligence  in  that  humble  but  honest  calling  the 
honor  of  occupying  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  seat  once  held 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  has  recently,  at  a  temperately-convivial 
meeting  of  puritan  clergy  and  laity,  illustrated  the  high  tone  of 
piety  to  be  found  in  the  Republican  Party  by  the  instances  of 
the  Postmaster-General's  Bible  class  and  of  President  Harrison's 
family  prayers  on  a  railroad  train.  It  is  a  tacit,  but  none  the 
less  proud,  challenge  to  the  Democratic  Party  to  show  the  like. 
And,  indeed,  as  we  run  over  in  our  mind  the  list  of  Democratic 
leaders  in  this  part  of  the  country,  beginning  with  Governor  Hill 
and  General  Butler,  and  imagine  them  entered  for  a  competition 
of  this  sort,  it  is  evident  that  the  point  is  well  taken.  Senator 
Hoar,  one  of  the  finest  of  whose  many  noble  qualities  is  his 
moral  courage,  has  not  shrunk  from  challenging  the  world  to 
witness  the  comparison  in  detail,  summing  it  up  thus : 

"The  men  who  do  the  work  of  piety  and  charity  in  our  churches,  the 
men  who  administer  our  school  systems,  the  men  who  own  and  till  their 
own  farms,  the  men  who  perform  skilled  labor  in  the  shops,  the  soldiers, 
the  men  who  went  to  the  war  and  stayed  all  through,  the  men  who  paid 
the  debt  and  kept  the  currency  sound  and  saved  the  nation's  honor,  the 
men  who  saved  the  country  in  war  and  have  made  it  worth  living  in  in 
peace,  commonly  and  as  a  rule,  by  the  natural  law  of  their  being,  find  their 
place  in  the  Republican  Party;  while  the  old  slave-owner  and  slave-driver, 
the  saloon-keeper,  the  ballot-box  stuffer,  the  Kuklux,  the  criminal  class  of 
the  great  cities,  the  men  who  cannot  read  or  write,  commonly  and  as  a  rule, 
by  the  natural  law  of  their  being,  find  their  congenial  place  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.1' 

Looking  beyond  the  horizon  that  shuts  in  the  venerable  Sen- 
ator's honestly  self-complacent  survey,  we  find  his  general  rule 
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subject  to  a  sudden  and  sharp  geographical  limitation.  South  of 
a  certain  line,  we  find  that,  excepting  a  few  exotics,  "  commonly 
and  as  a  rule,  by  the  natural  law  of  their  being,"  honest,  intelli- 
gent, and  decent  people  do  with  great  unanimity  abstain  from 
voting  the  Eepublican  ticket,  which  is  chiefly  supported,  among 
them,  by  a  class  of  people  whose  moral  qualities  are  symbolized 
by  such  names  as  Moses  and  Mahone.  So  that  in  just  the  mea- 
sure in  which  Senator  Hoar's  "rule  "of  political  classification 
prevails  within  the  field  of  his  somewhat  provincial  vision,  we 
have  this  truly  miserable  condition  of  parties  in  the  country  at 
large :  that  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens  on  each  side  of 
an  east-and-west  line  are  politically  confederated  with  the  ras- 
cal demagogues  and  their  ignorant  or  vicious  followers  on  the 
other  side.  If  we  apply  the  gauge  suggested  by  the  Honorable 
Elijah  Morse,  the  contrast  is  not  less  vivid.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  prayers  of  President  Harrison  or  Mr.  Wan- 
amaker  are  equal  in  any  mensurable  sign  of  energy  to  those  of 
the  Democratic  Senator  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion ;  or  whether  Senator  Hoar's  own  position  as  official 
champion  of  sound  theology,  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends 
at  Andover,  is  not  far  below  those  giddy  heights  of  orthodoxy 
which  are  as  the  "  native  heath  "  of  the  humblest  Southern  Pres- 
byterian congressman. 

But  all  this  is  by  the  way.  After  whatever  deductions  for 
the  partisan  complacency  of  the  Eepublican  and  for  the  local  en- 
vironment of  the  Massachusetts  man,  and  after  the  still  more 
serious  deductions  for  the  quality  of  the  Independent  and  Mug- 
wump defections,  there  does  still  remain  a  large  measure  of  truth 
in  Senator  Hoar's  characterization  of  the  Republican  Party.  In 
the  States  in  which  it  is  dominant  or  has  any  chance  of  dominat- 
ing, it  is,  on  the  whole,  as  compared  with  its  antagonist  party, 
made  up  of  the  best  elements  of  society. 

This  being  the  fact,  how  does  it  come  about — can  any  one 
explain  it  on  any  known  principle  of  human  nature? — that  on 
the  principal  questions  on  which  the  two  parties  stand  in  opposi- 
tion or  in  contrast,  the  course  of  the  Republican  Party  is  the 
more  offensive  to  the  known  and  recognized  sentiments  of  the 
best  citizens?     That  it  is  so,  is  evident  on  comparing  the  course 
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of  the  two  parties;  1,  on  the  related  but  not  identical  question 
reduction  of  revenue,  and  reduction  of  exorbitant  imposts  upon 
trade;  2,  on  pension  robberies;  3,  on  civil-service  reform;  4,  in 
the  nomination  of  candidates. 

1.  Those  classes  of  society  described  by  Senator  Hoar  as 
composing  the  Republican  Party,  are  "  commonly  and  as  a  rule, 
by  the  natural  law  of  their  being,"  stoutly  opposed,  on  grounds 
of  justice  and  expediency  and  public  morality,  to  the  policy  of 
exacting  from  the  people  vast  annual  sums  of  money  of  which 
the  government  has  no  need  and  for  which  it  has  no  legitimate 
and  honest  use.  Men  who  have  studied  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy  in  academies  and  universities,  who  have  learned 
from  the  New  Testament  a  philanthropy  broader  than  mere 
nationalism,  or  even  who  have  felt  the  liberalizing  effect  of 
world-wide  commercial  relations,  tend  "by  the  natural  law  of 
their  being  "  to  favor  an  abatement  of  severe  and  discouraging 
imposts  upon  trade.  They  may  be  all  wrong,  but  that  is  the 
way  the  current  of  their  conviction  sets.  And  it  is  the  directly 
opposite  course  to  that  which  is  persistently,  obstinately  pursued, 
rebus  in  arduis,  haud  secus  in  bonis,  by  the  Republican  Party. 
The  piling  up  of  fat  surpluses,  the  maintenance  of  artificial  and 
arbitrary  hinderances  to  one  man's  business  and  favors  to  another 
man's — this  is  a  policy  which  commends  itself  to  political  "  bum- 
mers "  and  treasury  thieves;  to  men  who,  producing  nothing 
themselves,  speculate  on  the  fluctuations  of  other  people's  indus- 
try; to  betters  on  elections  and  "operators"  in  the  lobby;  in 
short,  to  Senator  Hoar's  typical  Democrat;  and  yet  this  is  the 
policy  which  the  Democratic  Party  seems  to  be  opposing  with  an 
honorable  constancy. 

2.  As  to  pensions,  the  intelligent  and  upright  and  patriotic 
citizen  has  very  clear  and  definite  opinions.  He  is  in  favor  of  gen- 
erous provision  for  indemnifying  by  a  comfortable  support  all 
those  who  suffer  from  disabilities  incurred  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  country.  He  knows,  and  boasts  with  patriotic  pride, 
that  in  general  the  Union  soldiers  of  the  late  war  are  prosperous 
and  successful  citizens  above  the  average  of  their  neighbors,  and 
he  is  not  in  favor  of  dishonoring  them  by  gratuities  extorted 
from  other  men's  pockets.     He  knows  also  that  the  Union  ser- 
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vice,  especially  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  was  disgraced  by  no 
small  percentage  of  mere  mercenaries,  who  entered  it  for  no 
other  motive  than  the  enormous  bounties  and  great  prices  for 
substitutes,  and  who  are  now  leading  the  clamor  for  more  money 
to  pay  for  their  disinterested  patriotism.  And  the  intelligent  and 
virtuous  citizen  who  "  tills  his  own  farm  "  and  minds  his  own  busi- 
ness and  is  not  a  candidate  for  office,  does  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  him,  find  himself  impelled  by  a  "  natural  law  of 
his  being  "  to  pay  out  any  more  hundreds  of  millions  to  this 
class  of  patriots,  or  to  build  any  more  palaces  in  Washington 
for  their  greedy  and  unscrupulous  agents.  The  real  soldiers, 
"the  men  who  went  to  the  war  and  stayed  all  through,"  feel  the 
indignity  of  being  classed  with  such  as  these,  even  when  the 
shining  offer  of  a  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  treasury  influences 
them  to  connive  at  schemes  that  they  do  not  approve.  And 
yet,  strangely  enough,  the  policy  of  generously  pensioning  all 
soldiers  for  disabilities  incurred  in  the  service,  with  reasonable 
safeguards  against  fraud  on  the  treasury,  has  been  carried  out 
with  exemplary  fidelity  by  the  party  which  represents  "  the  old 
slave-driver,  the  ballot-box  stuffer,  the  Kuklux,  the  criminal, 
and  the  illiterate " ;  while  the  part}'  of  the  church  folk,  the 
schoolmasters,  the  thrifty  farmers,  and  the  skilled  mechanics  has 
distinguished  itself  by  enormous  and  demoralizing  schemes  of 
spoliation,  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  have  been  worse  than 
wasted  and  hundreds  of  millions  more  are  now  in  jeopardy ;  and 
its  restoration  to  power  was  celebrated  for  months  by  a  carnival 
of  thievery  in  the  very  offices  of  the  government. 

3.  If  there  is  any  point  on  which  the  ideal  Republican  of  Sen- 
ator Hoar  is  profoundly  and  intensely  convinced,  in  opposition 
to  his  typical  Democratic  "  saloon-keeper  and  ballot-box  stuffer," 
it  is  that  of  taking  the  civil  service  out  of  partisan  politics,  mak- 
ing it  no  more  available  for  the  purchase  or  reward  of  election- 
eering services,  and  devoting  it  unreservedly,  in  a  business-like 
way,  to  the  fulfillment  of  public  duties.  If  any  tenet  can  be 
named  as  characteristic  of  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  private 
citizen,  distinguishing  him  from  the  unprincipled  saloon-keeping, 
ballot-box  stuffing  political  gambler,  it  is  this  of  civil-service 
reform.     On  this  subject  the  practical  record  of  neither  party  is 
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immaculate.  Both  parties  have  made  public  professions  of 
adhesion  t<>  the  principles  of  this  reform,  and  both  have  fallen 
short  of  their  professions  under  the  temptations  of  power.     Mr. 

Cleveland's  administration,  in  its  later  months,  lapsed  painfully 
from  the  resolute  faithfulness  with  which  it  began.     But  at  its 

worst  estate,  his  administration  was  like  the  driven  snow  in  com- 
parison with  the  shameful  corruption  with  which  the  post-office 
"patronage"  has  been  handled  by  those  two  eminent  Presby- 
terian elders,  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Wan&maker,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  they  gripped  the  reins.  Curious,  is  it  not,  that  the 
party  of  the  saloon-keepers  and  ballot-box  stuff ers  should  have 
given  us,  in  this  respect,  a  comparatively  honest  administration; 
while  the  party  of  the  elders  and  deacons,  in  defiance  of  its 
formal  pledges  and  of  the  solemn  obtestations  of  its  presidential 
candidate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  should  so  have  renewed 
the  shame  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Eepublic?  No  punctilious- 
ness in  family  prayers,  not  a  lifetime  of  labor  in  the  Sunday 
school,  can  undo  or  outdo  one  hundredth  part  of  the  demorali- 
zation that  has  been  wrought  by  this  treachery  to  public  duty. 

And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  North,  to  a  very  con 
siderable  extent,  the  Eepublican  Part}7'  is  the  party  of  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  people,  and  the  Democratic  Party  is  the 
party  of — well,  of  the  second-best. 

4.  One  more  illustration  of  this  curious  political  paradox  will 
suffice  before  proceeding  to  study  the  explanation  of  it.  It  is 
found  in  the  matter  of  national  nominations.  We  will  go  back 
to  the  conventions  of  1884,  when  the  Eepublican  Party  was  cer- 
tainly numerically  stronger  in  the  boasted  elements  of  education, 
morality,  and  piety  than  it  has  been  since,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  certainly  not  less  weak.  For  not  Senator  Hoar  himself 
will  venture  to  deny  that  the  Mugwump  and  Independent  defec- 
tion then  impending  included  the  best  of  these  typically  Eepub- 
lican virtues.  The  question  before  the  Eepublican  convention 
was  between  nominating  Mr.  Blaine  and  nominating  somebody 
else.  Now  it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  Mr.  Blaine  is  the  darling 
of  the  educated  and  religious  circles  of  the  nation.  If  there  is 
anything  that  the  quiet,  intelligent  patriot  who  is  Mr.  Hoar's 
typical  Eepublican  abhors  and  detests  from  the  bottom  of  his 
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heart,  it  is  a  professional  machine  politician.  But  Mr.  Blaine  is 
more  than  a  machine  politician.  His  political  friends  might 
claim  for  him,  with  justice,  that  he  is  the  machine  incarnate. 
The  shouters,  the  gushers,  the  heelers  and  strikers,  the  election 
gamblers,  the  caucus-packers,  and  (if  such  may  be  imagined  to 
exist  in  the  Republican  Party)  the  saloon-keepers  and  ballot-box 
stuffers,  were  all  for  Blaine,  "by  the  natural  law  of  their  being  "; 
and  those  quiet,  patriotic  citizens  who  mind  their  churches  and 
their  schools,  their  own  farms  and  their  skilled  labor,  were  for 
somebody  else — for  almost  anybody  else.  But  the  eminently 
respectable  Republican  Party,  in  convention  assembled,  went  on 
and  nominated  for  president  their  least  respectable  politician; 
while  the  Democratic  Party,  made  up  of  such  materials  as  Mr. 
Hoar  has  described,  proceeded  to  nominate  a  man  who  had  no 
distinction  in  public  life  except  that  of  being  an  inflexibly  incor- 
rupt executive  officer. 

Space  fails,  but  not  material,  for  additional  instances  of  the 
same  sort.  Evidently,  they  are  not  casual ;  they  occur  according 
to  a  recondite  law  of  "social  physics"  that  seems  to  have  es- 
caped the  attention  of  writers  on  polity,  and  that  may  be  thus 
formulated : 

When  elections  are  close,  the  course  of  a  political  party  is  in- 
versely as  the  character  of  its  members. 

And  the  reason  that  underlies  this  law  is  by  no  means  past 
finding  out.  It  reveals  itself  to  a  very  slight  study  of  the  case. 
The  course  of  a  party  is  determined,  not  by  its  members,  but  by 
its  leaders;  and  the  course  of  the  leaders,  in  close  elections,  is 
determined,  not  by  their  personal  preferences  or  convictions,  but 
by  that  necessity  that  is  superior  to  Jove  himself.  The  neces- 
sity in  this  case,  is  the  necessity  of  getting  votes ;  and  the  policy 
and  the  nominations  of  the  party  are  adjusted  by  the  leaders,  not 
to  obtain  the  votes  that  they  are  sure  of  already,  but  to  obtain 
the  votes  that  they  have  not  got.  Two  classes  of  voters  are  con- 
sidered with  respectful  attention  by  the  party  engineers  in  the 
councils  for  adjusting  the  platform  and  the  candidates  to  each 
other,  and  both  to  the  exigences  of  the  approaching  campaign  : 
first,  the  voters  they  hope  to  win ;  secondly,  the  voters  they  are 
afraid  they  may  lose.     There  is  no  one  whose  views  and  prefer- 
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ences  are  so  utterly  unimportant,  at  such  a  time,  as  the  man  who 
"belongs  to  the  party,"  and  whose  vote  is  a  dead  certainty  any 
way.  In  spite  of  his  tidelity  at  primaries  and  his  constancy  at 
the  polls  in  supporting  the  regular  ticket,  or  rather  because  of 
these,  he  does  not  count.  Let  it  be  understood  that  he,  with  his 
friends,  has  once  bolted — not  merely  threatened  to  bolt — and  that 
there  is  serious  danger  of  his  bolting  again,  and  he  will  have  his 
full  share  of  influence  in  the  party  councils.  The  movements  of 
these  political  armies  are  determined  neither  by  the  rank  and  file 
nor  by  the  ostensible  leaders,  but  sometimes  by  their  guerillas. 
and  sometimes  by  their  mendicant  hangers-on.  Given  a  "party 
of  moral  ideas  "  that  holds  the  assured  allegiance  of  the  great 
mass  of  good  citizens,  and  retains  by  a  precarious  tenure  a  tail 
of  vicious  and  mercenary  camp-followers,  and  "the  tail  will  wag 
the  dog,"  until  the  managers  have  notice  in  some  practical  form 
from  the  good  citizens  that  they  also  mean  to  be  uncertain  in 
their  allegiance.  Until  that  time,  the  course  of  the  party  will  be 
determined  by  its  vicious  element,  and  the  outside  world  will 
look  on  and  try  to  guess  how  it  is  that  a  party  made  up,  in  the 
main,  of  such  excellent  and  honest  people,  can  have  such  a 
scoundrel  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  party  of  vicious  and 
corrupt  antecedents,  strong  in  the  drilled  obedience  of  great 
blocks  of  illiterate  voters,  sure  of  the  unswerving  allegiance  of 
"  the  Kuklux  and  the  criminal,  the  saloon-keeper  and  the  ballot- 
box  stuffer,"  and  that  needs  nothing  to  put  itself  into  power  but 
to  win  over  a  few  thousand  conscientious  voters,  will  put  up  faith- 
ful and  upright  men  as  candidates,  and  give  the  country  an  honest 
administration,  while  all  the  world  looks  on  and  wonders  why. 

An  important  corollary  deducible  from  this  argument  is  this 
rule  of  practical  politics : 

The  way  to  influence  3rour  party  is  to  get  outside  of  it. 

This  is  contrary  to  the  maxim  so  earnestly  inculcated  upon 
us  by  experienced  politicians,  with  reiteration  to  the  point  of 
fatigue,  that  the  duty  of  good  men,  in  order  to  keep  politics 
sweet  and  healthy,  is  always  to  attend  the  primary  meetings,  and 
to  keep  their  place  in  the  party  ranks.  We  have  just  seen  that 
this  is  the  way  to  have  no  influence  whatever  with  either  party. 
One  party  has  no  hopes  of  you,  and  the  other  has  no  fears.     In 
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the  French  idiom,  you  have  simpty  "  effaced  yourself."  But 
once  climb  over  the  party  fence  "and  stand  unmistakably  outside 
in  the  open,  and  it  will  be  different.  Your  late  party  associates 
will  not  like  it.  They  will  make  lamentation  over  you:  "why 
will  he  throw  himself  away?  "  They  will  even  vilipend  you 
under  a  name  taken  from  Eliot's  Indian  version  of  Genesis 
xxxvi.,  15.  But  whenever  a  close  election  comes  on,  they  will 
do  anything  in  reason  to  meet  your  views.  You  will  have  far 
more  influence  over  the  primary  meeting  by  staying  away  from 
it,  than  you  ever  had  by  attending  it. 

A  lively  illustration  of  this  way  of  influencing  a  party  is  found 
bjr  contrasting  the  impotent  struggle  of  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  friends 
inside  of  the  Republican  Party,  against  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  in  the  convention  of  1884,  with  the  invisible,  inaudible, 
but  none  the  less  supremely  dominant,  influence  of  Mr.  Curtis 
and  his  friends  from  outside  of  the  party,  in  the  convention  of 
1888,  after  it  had  been  found  out  by  experiment  that  the  Mug- 
wump would  not  merely  talk  about  bolting,  but  might  some- 
times, under  adequate  provocation,  actually  bolt.  "  For  behold 
this  self-same  thing,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  them,  yea, 
what  clearing  of  themselves,  yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what 
fear,  yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what  zeal,  yea,  what  re- 
venge !  "  How  men's  hearts  flowed  together  in  the  nomination 
of  a  man  who  had  opposed  the  pension  thieves  from  his  place 
in  the  Senate,  who  had  called  God  to  witness  his  heart's  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  of  civil-service  reform,  and  whose  posi- 
tion as  a  Presbyterian  elder  forbade  the  suspicion  that  he  could 
be  false  to  such  an  obtestation.  Doubtless  the  sympathizers 
with  Mr.  Curtis  who  remained  in  the  Republican  ranks  felt 
weakened  by  the  retirement  of  himself  and  his  friends.  They 
know  now  that  the  mere  fact  of  such  a  defection,  suggesting  pos- 
sible defections  in  the  future,  has  added  tenfold  to  their  strength. 
Bj^  just  so  far  as  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  vote  has  strength  of 
character  to  keep  itself,  in  any  considerable  number,  genuinely 
independent,  free  of  mortgage  to  either  party,  it  will  hold  under 
bond  for  good  behavior,  not  one  great  party  only,  but  two. 

Leonard  "Woolsey  Bacon. 


THE   IMMIGRANT'S   ANSWER. 

The  questions  whether  immigration  shall  be  encouraged  or 
restricted,  and  whether  naturalization  shall  be  made  more  dim- 
cult  or  not,  must  be  considered  both  frorn  a  political  and  from 
an  industrial  point  of  view ;  and  in  each  case  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  back  and  see  what  have  been  the  character,  the  conduct, 
and  the  political  leaning  of  the  immigrant,  and  what  he  has  done 
to  develop  and  enrich  our  country.  Has  he  been  law-abiding,  in- 
dustrious, and  patriotic,  and  is  the  government  indebted  to  him 
for  anything;  or  is  it  a  case  of  a  spoilt  pauper  child  housed,  fed, 
and  clothed  in  a  fine  Christian  uniform,  all  at  the  expense  of 
native  Americans,  and  to  no  purpose? 

We  will  look  at  the  political  side  first,  and,  as  our  space  is 
limited,  we  will  go  back  only  to  1860,  calling  attention,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  the 
immigration  had  been  almost  entirely  to  the  northern  and  free 
States,  and  not  to  the  slave  States,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures 
about  to  be  given.  These,  when  carefully  examined  in  connec- 
tion with  election  returns,  will  show  that  but  for  the  assistance 
of  the  immigrant  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  president 
of  the  United  States  would  have  been  an  impossibility,  and  that 
had  the  cry,  "America  for  the  Americans,"  prevailed  at  an 
earlier  period  of  our  history,  the  nineteenth  century  would  never 
have  seen  the  great  free  republic  we  see,  and  the  shadow  of 
millions  of  slaves  would  to-day  darken  and  curse  the  continent. 

I  will  cite  no  doubtful  authority,  but  will  take  as  a  basis  the 
United  States  census  of  1860.  The  total  population  of  the 
States  was  31,183,744,  of  whom  4,099,152  were  foreign-born,  and 
of  the  latter  only  216,730  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  eleven 
States  which  seceded.  The  remaining  States  had  a  total  popula- 
tion of  22,313,997,  of  whom  3,882,422,  or  a  little  over  one  sixth, 
were  actually  foreign-born.  To  these  we  must  add  their  chil- 
dren, who,  though  native-born,  yet  as  a  rule  held  the  same  views, 
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were  controlled  b}<  the  same  motives  and  influences,  spoke  the 
same  language,  and  generally  acted  with  their  elders;  who,  in 
short,  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  especially  for  our  purpose, 
must  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  immigrant  population.  If  we 
add  two  children  for  each  foreign-born  person,  we  find  that  fully 
one  half  of  the  population  in  the  States  that  remained  true  to 
the  Union,  consisted  of  the  foreign-born  and  their  children,  and 
was  made  up  chiefly  of  Germans,  Scandinavians,  and  Irish. 

The  Scandinavians  have  always  nearly  to  a  man  voted  the 
Republican  ticket.  The  Germans,  likewise,  were  nearly  all  Re- 
publicans. In  fact,  the  States  having  either  a  large  Scandinavian 
or  a  large  German  population  have  been  distinguished  as  the 
banner  Republican  States.  Notably  is  this  true  of  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  which  have  a  large  Scandinavian 
population ;  and  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  have 
a  very  large  German  population.  The  Irish  more  generally  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket,  but  were  not  united ;  and  in  New  York, 
where  they  were  most  numerous,  they  have  repeatedly  given  the 
Republican  ticket  substantial  aid.  Taking  the  States  in  detail, 
Iowa  had  a  total  population  of  674,913.  Of  these,  106,077,  or 
about  one  sixth,  were  foreign-born,  and  nearly  all  were  Ger- 
mans  and  Scandinavians,  who  to  a  man  voted  the  Republican 
ticket.  The  total  vote  cast  for  president  in  Iowa  in  1860  was 
128,331,  of  which  Lincoln  received  70,409,  giving  him  a  plurality 
over  Douglas  of  15,298.  Now,  if  simply  the  actual  foreign-born 
vote  had  been  left  out,  it  would  have  amounted  to  one  sixth  of 
the  whole,  or  21,388.  These  would  nearly  all  have  been  taken 
from  Lincoln's  vote,  which  would  thus  be  reduced  to  less  than 
50,000,  leaving  to  Douglas  a  plurality  of  over  5,000 ;  and  if,  in- 
stead of  subtracting  only  the  foreign-born  vote,  we  were  to  sub- 
tract the  vote  which  for  our  purpose  must  be  regarded  as  immi- 
grant, Lincoln's  vote  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  40,000. 

Wisconsin  had  a  total  population  of  775,881.  Of  these,  276,- 
967,  or  a  little  over  35  per  cent.,  were  foreign-born,  nearly  all  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians,  and  they  supported  the  Republican 
ticket.  The  total  vote  of  Wisconsin  in  that  year  was  152,180,  of 
which  Lincoln  received  86,110,  giving  him  a  plurality  over 
Douglas  of  21,089.     Now,  if  the  foreign-born  vote  were  omitted, 
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the  total  vote  would  be  reduced  by  about  35  per  cent.,  or  52,- 
263;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  would  have  to  be  deducted 
from  Lincoln's  vote,  thus  not  only  wiping  out  his  plurality,  but 
giving  Douglas  a  plurality  of  nearly  30,000 — this  by  deducting 
oidy  the  actual  foreign-born  vote,  and  not  the  additional  vote 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  should  be  included. 

Michigan  had  in  that  year  a  total  population  of  749,113.  Of 
these,  149,093,  or  about  one  fifth,  were  foreign-born,  nearly  all 
Scandinavians,  Hollanders,  and  Germans,  and  almost  solidly  Re- 
publican.  The  total  vote  of  Michigan  was  154,747,  of  which 
Lincoln  received  88,480,  giving  him  a  plurality  over  Douglas  of 
23,423.  If  the  foreign-born  vote,  amounting  to  about  one  fifth, 
or  31,000,  be  left  out,  nearly  all  the  loss  must  fall  upon  Lincoln's 
vote,  giving  Douglas  a  plurality. 

Illinois  had  a  population  of  1,711,951,  of  whom  324,643,  or 
almost  one  fifth,  were  foreign-born.  Of  these,  87,573  were  Irish, 
the  remainder  nearly  all  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  adherents 
of  the  Republican  Party.  Of  the  total  vote  of  Illinois,  338,693, 
Lincoln  received  172,161,  giving  him  a  plurality  over  Douglas  of 
11,946.  If  the  actual  foreign-born  vote  is  to  be  eliminated, 
that  reduces  the  total  nearly  one  fifth,  or  upward  of  66,000. 
Supposing  the  Irish  foreign-born  vote  to  have  been  solidly  Dem- 
ocratic, which  it  was  not,  about  40,000  would  still  have  to  be 
deducted  from  Lincoln's  vote;  this  would  not  only  wipe  out  his 
plurality,  but  would  give  a  very  large  plurality  to  Douglas. 

Ohio's  population  was  2,339,500.  Of  these,  328,249,  or  about 
one  seventh,  were  foreign-born ;  76,826  being  Irish,  and  the  re- 
mainder mostly  Germans,  who  as  a  rule  were  Republicans.  The 
total  vote  of  Ohio  was  442,441,  of  which  Lincoln  received  221,610 
— a  plurality  over  Douglas  of  34,378.  If  the  foreign-born  vote 
had  been  omitted,  the  total  would  have  been  reduced  by  nearly 
one  seventh,  or  about  63,200.  Assuming  that  most  of  the  Irish 
were  Democrats  and  voted  for  Douglas,  nearly  50,000  votes  would 
still  have  to  be  deducted  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  total,  which  would 
inve  the  State  to  Douglas. 

These  five  States  alone  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  situa- 
tion ;  for  if  Lincoln  had  lost  them  and  carried  the  other  States  in 
the  Republican  column,  he  would  have  had  only  129  electoral 
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votes,  while  he  needed  151.  But  the  facts  are  that  in  every 
State  carried  by  Lincoln  there  was  a  large  foreign  population, 
which  was  mostly,  and  in  some  States  entirely,  Republican,  and 
which  continued  to  be  Republican  down  to  a  very  recent  date ; 
and  if  the  vote  of  this  class  had  been  omitted  in  1860,  it  would 
have  reduced  Lincoln's  vote  to  such  an  extent  as  to  defeat  him 
in  most  of  the  States  that  he  carried.  I  am  speaking  only  of 
the  foreign-born  voters ;  but,  as  already  shown,  to  these  should 
be  added  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  who,  although  native- 
born,  are  of  foreign-born  parentage,  and  must  be  considered  with 
them  in  viewing  the  general  political  course  of  immigrants.  It 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  vote  of  the  naturalized  citizen 
and  of  his  son,  has  been  a  most  powerful  and  indispensable 
factor  in  giving  the  Republican  Party  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  even  to-day  its  power  and  popularity  are  greatest  in 
those  States  in  which  there  is  a  large  naturalized  vote. 

The  eleven  States  that  in  1861  hoisted  the  flag  of  seces- 
sion, had  a  population  of  8,726,614.  Of  these,  only  216,730,  or 
about  2  J  per  cent.,  were  foreign-born,  and  they  were  subsequently 
found  to  be  Unionists.  The  men  who  sought  to  destroy  our  in- 
stitutions, who  proclaimed  the  principle  of  inequality,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  strong  have  a  divine  right  to  the  fruit  of  the  poor 
man's  labor,  and  who,  finally,  fired  upon  the  flag  of  the  Repub- 
lic, were  not  only  Americans,  but  they  were  the  sons  of  Ameri- 
cans ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heavy  German  population  of 
northern  Kentucky  and  of  Missouri,  by  their  adherence  to  the 
Union,  turned  the  scale  and  prevented  two  great  States  from 
giving  their  powerful  aid  to  the  Confederacy.  The  great  major- 
ity of  those  that  were  Americans  and  sons  of  Americans  in  these 
States,  were  in  favor  of  secession.  Then,  when  the  war  began, 
those  northern  States  that  had  the  largest  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion furnished  the  largest  quota,  of  soldiers  to  the  Union  armies. 
Even  Missouri  contributed  nearly  200,000  men,  although  it  was 
the  scene  of  repeated  raids,  during  which  a  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion, called  by  the  southern  leaders  "damned  Dutch  Unionists," 
was  made  to  pay  dearly  for  its  patriotism.  The  records  of  the 
War  Department  show  that  of  the  2,678,967  men  that  from  first 
to  last  were  enlisted  in  the  Union  armies,  491,900  were  entered 
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on  the  records  as  of  foreign  nationality.  No  doubt  some  of 
these  were  native-born,  but  not  very  many,  for  as  a  rule  the 
native-born  recruits  spoke  the  English  language  and.  were  booked 

Americans.  How  many  of  these  there  were  we  cannot  tell 
exactly,  but  considering  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  popula- 
tion was  of  foreign  nationality,  and  that  recruits  generally  came 
from  the  common  people,  there  is  no  question  but  that  one  half  of 
the  men  who  enlisted  in  the  Union  armies  were  either  foreign- 
born  or  of  foreign-born  parentage.  These  would  not  have  been 
here  to  enter  our  armies  but  for  immigration,  and  better  soldiers 
never  marched  to  the  music  of  war.  There  is  not  a  swamp  or 
field  or  dark  ravine  where  treason  made  a  stand,  but  is  covered 
with  the  graves  of  Germans  and  of  Scandinavians  who  died  for 
the  principle  of  equal  rights.  Though  the  Irish  more  generally 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  yet  their  patriotism  was  prompt  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  their  adopted  country,  and  there  is  not  a 
battlefield  where  blood  was  shed  for  the  Union  that  has  not  the 
bones  of  Irishmen  rotting  upon  it. 

Again,  material  resources  are  as  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  a  great  war  as  are  men,  for  the  latter  can  do  nothing  without 
equipment,  food,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war.  When  the  rebel- 
lion collapsed,  the  South  had  yet  large  armies  of  men,  but  its 
resources  were  exhausted.  It  had  no  shoes,  no  food,  no  arms  for 
its  soldiers.  It  had  not  within  all  its  boundaries  sufficient 
ammunition  to  fight  a  great  battle.  The  North,  on  the  contrary, 
had  yet  inexhaustible  resources,  for  which  it  was  largely  in- 
debted to  the  sober,  steady,  intelligent  industry  and  frugality  of 
its  immigrant  population ;  for  those  States  in  which  this  popula- 
tion was  the  largest  were  found  to  possess  the  best  agriculture, 
the  finest  cities,  the  most  shops,  the  largest  factories,  and  the 
fullest  warehouses.  Further,  the  labor  of  building  the  great  rail- 
way systems  of  our  land,  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  country  and  for  the  rapid  concentration  of  men  and 
material  in  time  of  war,  was  almost  entirely  done  by  these  people. 

Now,  if  Kentucky  and  Missouri  had  joined  the  Confederacy, 
and  if  the  northern  States  had  not  possessed  the  incalculable 
strength  in  both  men  and  material  resources  that  they  got 
through  the  naturalized  citizen  and  his  children,  they  would  not 
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only  have  been  unable  to  subdue  the  South,  but  they  would 
have  been  unable  successfully  to  resist  southern  aggression ;  and 
some  southern  colonel  would  to-day  be  calling  the  roll  of  his  slaves 
in  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill  monument,  for  the  country  could 
not  permanently  have  remained  part  slave  and  part  free. 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  manner  to  belittle  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  native  Americans  of  the  North ;  I  am  simply  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that,  standing  alone,  they  could  not  have 
elected  Lincoln,  could  not  have  successfully  resisted  southern 
aggression,  and  could  not  have  put  down  the  rebellion ;  and  that 
it  was  the  naturalized  citizen  and  his  children  who,  by  joining 
hands  with  them,  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  ideas  and  the 
institutions  of  the  North,  and  thus  directly  helped  to  shape  the? 
destiny  of  our  country. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
historical  fact  that  the  great  political  party  of  the  country  that 
held  out  a  friendly  hand  to  the  immigrant,  and  that  favored 
and  secured  liberal  naturalization  laws,  so  that  the  new-comer 
could,  in  a  reasonable  time,  become  a  citizen  and  voter,  has  been 
all  along  opposed  and  repeatedly  defeated  by  these  very  natural- 
ized voters ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  political  party — 
first  Federal,  then  Whig,  and  lastly  Eepublican — from  whose 
ranks  has  always  come  the  opposition  to  a  liberal  naturalization 
law  and  to  making  the  new-comer  a  voter,  and  from  whose  ranks 
to-day  comes  with  increasing  frequency  the  cry  of  "America  for 
the  Americans,"  is  the  very  party  which  has  all  along  received 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  naturalized  vote,  was  enabled 
by  the  aid  of  this  very  vote  to  keep  control  of  the  government 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to-day  is  in  power  by  the 
aid  of  this  vote. 

The  one  political  party  can  truthfully  say  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  naturalized  voters :  "I  did  what  I  could  to  give  you 
the  franchise,  and  you  have  constantly  used  that  franchise  to 
defeat  me  ";  while  the  other  political  party  might  truthfully  say 
to  the  same  people:  "From  my  ranks  has  come  all  the  oppo- 
sition to  you,  and  it  is  from  my  ranks  that  to-day  comes  the  de- 
mand for  restrictive  naturalization  laws ;  and  in  return  for  this 
treatment  you  have  stood  faithfully  by  me,  have  kept  me  in 
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power,  and  have  given  office  and  honors  to  some  of  the  very  men 
who  opposed  and  slandered  you."  It  is  incomprehensible  why 
opposition  to  making  a  voter  of  the  immigrant  should  come  from 
members  of  the  Kepublican  Party. 

If  we  look  at  the  question  in  still  another  light,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  those  States  which  have  the  largest  naturalized 
vote,  and  in  which  this  has  been  a  potent  factor,  there  are  more 
churches,  more  libraries,  more  schools,  better  schools,  and  more 
general  intelligence  than  are  to  be  found  in  those  States  where 
the  people  are  not  only  American-born,  but  are  the  children  of 
American-born  parents.  As  a  rule,  the  poor  among  the  immi- 
grants have  more  education,  are  more  industrious,  and  are  more 
used  to  continuous  hard  work  than  are  the  poor  among  native 
Americans,  and  consequently  they  generally  succeed  in  making 
a  living,  while  the  latter  frequently  fail. 

It  has  been  charged  against  the  naturalized  citizen  that  he 
has,  at  different  times,  engaged  in  riots  and  disturbed  social 
order ;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  it  will  be  found  that  as  many 
American-born  as  foreign-born  have  participated,  the  fact  being 
that  nationality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  that  the 
disturbance  grows  out  of  industrial  or  political  excitement.  But 
even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  an 
American  to  make  this  charge,  for  the  most  disgraceful  acts  of 
riot  and  mob  violence  that  stain  our  annals  were  committed,  not 
by  the  foreign-born  in  their  rags,  but  by  Americans  dressed  in 
broadcloth ;  and  that  not  in  a  Dutch  or  an  Irish  settlement,  but 
in  the  streets  of  Boston.  This  mob,  known  in  history  as  the 
broadcloth  mob,  was  diabolical  in  its  fury,  and  sought  to  tear 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  pieces,  not  over  a  question  of  star- 
vation wages,  not  to  avenge  an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
but  simply  because  he  had  dared  to  proclaim  that  no  man  can 
have  a  right  of  property  in  another  human  being.  If  there 
have  been  mobs  and  riots  among  the  foreign-born  in  our  country, 
they  were  nothing  but  impotent  protests,  by  ignorant  though 
honest  people,  against  that  rapacious  greed  which  took  the 
bread  they  toiled  for  away  from  their  children's  mouths,  while 
the  broadcloth  American  Boston  mob  shrieked  for  the  life  of  the 
man  who  dared  to  advocate  human  freedom. 
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I  have  been  speaking,  be  it  noted,  of  the  immigrant  who 
came  of  his  own  accord  to  our  shores,  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
nouncing forever  his  foreign  allegiance,  and  swearing  fealty  to 
the  Republic.  I  do  not  include  assisted  paupers,  habitual  crimi- 
nals, or  laborers,  whether  yellow  or  white,  brought  over  under 
contract  to  supplant  and  drive  out  American  workmen,  both 
native-born  and  naturalized.  Against  these  classes  our  gates 
should  be  closed. 

Coming  now  to  the  question,  Shall  naturalization  be  made 
more  difficult?  I  ask:  Why  should  it  be?  Does  the  history  of 
the  past  furnish  any  reason  for  such  legislation?  If  yea,  what  is 
it?  If  nay,  then  why  begin  now?  If  these  people  are  to  live 
here,  they  should  be  a  part  of  us,  and  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  have  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  To  have  a  large  foreign 
population  among  us  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  right  of  citizenship 
with  all  its  privileges,  would  be  to  create  jealousies,  discontent, 
and,  in  short,  the  conditions  which  in  time  must  produce  disturb- 
ances, and  in  a  critical  juncture  might  endanger  our  political  ex- 
istence. We  have  seen  that  but  for  the  vote  and  the  influence 
of  the  naturalized  citizen,  Lincoln  could  not  have  been  elected, 
and  that  the  destiny  of  our  country  must  have  been  different. 

But  suppose  this  were  not  so ;  if  the  laws  had  prohibited  a 
foreigner  who  had  made  his  home  among  us,  from  becoming  a 
citizen,  and  if  the  millions  of  foreigners  in  this  country  that  had 
accumulated  property  and  acquired  local  influence  had  found 
themselves  compelled  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port our  institutions,  while  they  had  no  voice  in  making  those 
laws,  in  levying  the  taxes,  or  in  managing  those  institutions, 
would  they  not  have  been  discontented  and  secretly  hostile  to 
the  government  which  thus  treated  them ;  and  is  it  at  all  proba- 
ble that  when  that  government  was  attacked  either  they  or  their 
sons  would  have  rushed  to  its  defense? 

The  idea  of  limiting  the  franchise  is  not  new.     Wherever  and 

whenever  there  have  been  men  who  thanked  God  that  they  were 

not  like  their  fellows,  it  has  been  advocated,  and  wherever  it 

has  been  tried,  it  has  been  a  failure.     It  is  simply  the  dying  echo 

of  aristocracy,  and  is  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Van  Buren  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  true  republicans  by  strik- 
46 
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ing  it  out  of  the  Constitution  of  New  York.  There  are  yet  a 
few  States  in  which  a  vestige  of  it  remains;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  these  States  march  not  in  the  van,  but  with  the  lumber 
wagons  of  civilization. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  people  who  come  here  are,  as 
a  rule,  ignorant,  and  know  nothing  about  our  institutions,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  after  a  residence  of 
only  five  years ;  that  they  cannot  act  intelligently,  and  will  sim- 
ply be  tools  for  crafty  politicians  to  use  at  the  expense  of  good 
government.  Now,  if  the  premises  were  true,  the  conclusions 
might  seem  plausible ;  and  were  it  a  matter  of  speculation  only, 
they  would  perhaps  be  accepted.  But  the  premises  are  false. 
Besides,  this  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  argument.  We  have  had 
a  century's  experience,  and  this  must  decide  the  question.  If  the 
vote  of  these  people  has  in  the  main  been  marked  by  ignorance 
and  been  cast  against  beneficial  measures  and  good  government, 
then  the  charge  must  be  accepted  as  true;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
their  vote  has  in  the  main  been  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice 
and  good  government,  then  the  charge  must  be  treated  as  being 
not  only  groundless,  but  a  slander.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  votes  has  steadfastly  been  cast  for 
the  men  and  the  measures  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
shaped  the  destiny  of  this  nation;  surely,  no  voice  from  the 
Republican  Party  will  declare  that  they  were  wrong.  This  being 
so,  no  Republican  should  be  permitted  to  make  the  charge  of 
ignorance  against  a  class  of  voters  who  helped  to  support  these 
men  and  these  measures,  and  without  whose  support  the  success 
of  the  latter  would  have  been  impossible. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  so- 
called  scholar  is  not  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  reliable,  or 
the  safest  guide  in  public  affairs.  The  great  Selden  was  not  jok- 
ing when  he  affirmed  that  "  No  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning, 
and  no  fool  is  a  perfect  fool  until  he  learns  Latin  " ;  and  Wendell 
Phillips  was  in  dead  earnest  when  he  said : 

"  Book  learning  does  not  make  five  per  cent,  of  that  mass  of  common 
sense  that  runs  the  world,  transacts  its  business,  secures  its  progress,  trebles 
its  power  over  nature,  works  out  in  the  long  run  a  rough  average  justice, 
wears  away  the  world's  restraints,  and  lifts  off  its  burdens.     Two  thirds  of 
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the  inventions  that  enable  France  to  double  the  world's  sunshine,  and  make 
old  and  new  England  the  workshops  of  the  world,  did  not  come  from  col- 
leges or  from  minds  trained  in  the  schools  of  science,  but  struggled  up  from 
the  irrepressible  instinct  of  untrained  natural  power.  Her  workshops,  not 
her  colleges,  made  England  for  a  while  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  the 
hardest  job  her  workman  had  was  to  make  Oxford  willing  he  should  work 
his  wonders.  .  .  .  Liberty  and  civilization  are  only  fragments  of  rights 
wrung  from  the  strong  hands  of  wealth  and  book  learning  ;  almost  all  the 
great  truths  relating  to  society  were  not  the  result  of  scholarly  meditation, 
but  have  been  first  heard  in  the  solemn  protests  of  martyred  patriotism  and 
the  loud  cries  of  crushed  and  starving  labor.  When  common  sense  and 
the  common  people  had  stereotyped  a  principle  into  a  statute,  then  book 
men  came  to  explain  how  it  was  discovered."  * 

I  will  add  only  that  years  ago,  when  the  book  men  both 
North  and  South  were  learnedly  demonstrating  that  slavery  was 
a  divine  institution,  these  common  people  from  foreign  shores 
simply  said,  "  It  is  wrong  for  one  man  to  get  another  man's  labor 
for  nothing,"  and  then  took  sides,  not  with  the  powerful  and 
wealthy,  but  with  the  party  that  was  then  the  object  of  ridicule 
because  it  dared  say  that  slavery  was  wrong.  The  history  of 
this  country  demonstrates  that  the  common  people  are  swayed 
by  a  patriotic  instinct  or  impulse  in  favor  of  the  right — something 
which  cannot  be  said  of  the  wealthy,  or  of  the  book  man. 

I  know  that  occasionally  the  local  government  of  a  large  city 
is  cited  to  prove  the  ignorance  of  the  naturalized  voter;  but 
only  a  superficial  observer  will  make  this  assertion.  This  ques- 
tion has  been  examined  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  America 
and  of  Europe,  and  they  all  agree  that  the  cause  of  bad  govern- 
ment at  times  in  cities  is  partisanship  and  the  saloon.  And  the 
saloon  owes  its  power  to  the  fact  that  it  is  courted  by  the  local 
leaders  of  both  political  parties ;  each  political  party  is  ready  and 
eager  to  make  any  combination  which  will  enable  it  to  defeat  its 
opponent. 

When  the  rich  and  the  educated  divide  themselves  up  almost 
equally  between  the  two  great  parties,  and  one  half  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  the  other  half  vote  the  Eepublican  ticket ; 
if  then  the  naturalized  voters,  or,  if  you  please,  the  common  peo- 
ple, come  along  and  part  vote  the  Eepublican  ticket,  the  re- 
mainder the  Democratic  ticket,  it  is  both  nonsensical  and  dis- 

*  Wendell  Phillips  on  "  The  Scholar  in  the  Republic." 
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honest  to  say  that  the  result,  no  matter  what  it  is,  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  voters.  Such  a  charge  could  be  truthfully 
made  only  if  substantially  all  the  well-informed  and  the  pro- 
perty-holding classes  were  to  range  themselves  on  one  side,  and 
the  ignorant  people  on  the  other,  and  the  latter  were  to  carry 
the  day  and  run  things  badly.  But  so  long  as  the  rich  and 
the  educated  partisan  in  the  Republican  Party  will  resort  to 
any  means  to  carry  an  election,  and  will  stand  in  line  with  all 
classes  of  voters  on  that  side,  while  the  Democratic  partisan  does 
the  same  thing  on  the  other  side,  the  result  must  be  attributed 
to  a  party  and  not  to  a  class.  There  never  was  a  dishonest  gov- 
ernment in  any  city  in  this  country  that  did  not  come  into  power 
by  the  assistance  of  a  large  class  of  voters  who  not  only  were  in- 
telligent, but  who  boasted  of  American  ancestry.  And  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  never  will  be  one ;  for  partisan  feeling  seems  to 
blind  men  who  are  otherwise  intelligent,  fair,  and  honest,  so  that 
four  out  of  five  of  the  prominent  and  intelligent  men  in  each 
political  party  will  rather  see  their  party  win  with  men  who  are 
dishonest  and  unfit,  than  see  the  opposite  party  win  with  honest 
and  competent  men.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  man  who 
comes  to  the  polls  in  his  carriage  is,  as  a  rule,  more  narrow  and 
more  bigoted  than  the  poor  man  who  has  to  lose  half  a  day's 
wages  in  order  to  vote. 

There  is  an  objection  to  further  immigration  that  at  first 
blush  seems  plausible,  namely,  that  it  increases  the  competition 
among  the  unskilled  laborers,  who  already  find  it  impossible  to 
maintain  their  families  in  a  manner  becoming  even  the  humblest 
American  citizen.  Ocean  travel  has  become  cheap,  safe,  and 
speedy,  and  many  European  countries  are  overpopulated.  These 
people  are  aware  that  in  from  two  to  three  weeks  they  can  go 
from  the  place  of  their  birth  to  almost  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  heard  of  this  country,  and  have  an  exagger- 
ated idea  of  its  advantages ;  and  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself :  If  these  people  are  permitted  to  come,  will  that  not  reduce 
the  unskilled  laborer  to  the  condition  of  the  European  laborer; 
and  to  avoid  this,  would  it  not  be  better  to  prevent  any  more 
people  from  landing  upon  our  shores?  To  a  man  who  sympa- 
thizes with  the  American  unskilled  laborer,  whether  native-born 
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or  naturalized,  in  his  hopeless  condition,  this  argument,  I  repeat, 
at  first  seems  plausible ;  but  aside  from  the  impossibility  of  en- 
forcing such  an  exclusive  policy  along  our  sea  coasts  and  4,000 
miles  of  border  crossed  everywhere  by  railroads,  there  are  insur- 
mountable objections  to  it.  First,  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  to  the  law  of  human  development  and  the  highest 
civilization,  which  require  the  freest  intercourse  possible,  not 
only  between  men,  but  between  nations ;  and  no  people  ever  yet 
profited  in  the  long  run  by  pursuing  a  policy  at  variance  with 
this  law.  Secondly,  it  could  be  but  a  temporary  expedient  of 
such  doubtful  character  that  any  great  nation  must  hesitate  to 
adopt  it.  Thirdly,  it  would  be  so  decidedly  narrow  and  provin- 
cial that,  aside  from  its  effect  upon  ourselves,  we  cannot  take 
such  a  position  in  the  face  of  the  world.  The  truth  is  that  the 
labor  question  is  becoming  more  urgent,  and  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  is  improving  as  fast  in  Europe  as  in  this  country ;  and 
the  only  hope  of  the  laborer  for  the  future  lies  in  united  action, 
not  alone  in  one  country,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
This  united  action  will  be  brought  about  much  more  quickly  by 
unity  of  interest,  free  intercourse,  and  friendly  co-operation,  than 
would  be  possible  if  we  were  to  isolate  ourselves.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  this  intercourse  that  the  laboring  masses  can  be  so  edu- 
cated as  to  enable  them  to  stand  together,  and  by  united  action 
secure  justice  for  themselves  and  their  children ;  while  isolation 
would  prevent  the  spread  of  intelligence,  make  united  action  im- 
possible, and  thus  put  any  great  achievement  out  of  the  question. 
Besides,  the  American  laborer  does  not  suffer  very  much 
from  competition  with  the  immigrant  who  comes  of  his  own  voli- 
tion. The  latter,  coming  here  to  improve  his  condition  and  that 
of  his  family,  soon  joins  his  American  brother,  and  asks  wages 
which  will  at  least  enable  him  to  do  this.  But  the  condition  of 
the  laborer  has  been  made  deplorable  by  the  importation  of  ship- 
loads of  men  under  contract.  These  do  not  come  with  the  mo- 
tives or  with  the  ambition  of  the  class  we  have  been  considering; 
they  have  no  thought  of  becoming  citizens,  but  are  practically 
slaves,  who  will  work  for  wages  upon  which  the  American 
laborer  cannot  exist.  Agents  for  large  corporations  are  con- 
stantly importing  them.    Steamship  companies,  to  get  the  passage 
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money  paid  by  American  employers,  bring  them  over  by  the 
thousand,  so  that  many  great  centers  of  industry  in  the  East 
have  been  filled  with  them,  and  the  American  laborer  is  being 
crowded  out.  Both  the  native-born  and  the  naturalized  laborer 
have  been  almost  driven  out  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
by  these  importations.  True,  there  is  a  law  against  such  con- 
tracts, but  it  is  a  dead  letter ;  so  that  we  have  in  this  country  the 
strange  spectacle  of  the  government  keeping  up  the  price  of  a 
great  many  articles  by  shutting  out  foreign  competition,  and  at 
the  same  time  permitting  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles  to 
import  the  pauper  laborers  of  Europe  to  produce  them. 

But  this  is  not  natural  immigration ;  and  whether  the  people 
thus  brought  be  Chinese,  Hungarian,  Polish,  or  British  paupers, 
they  should  be  excluded ;  but  natural  immigration  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  Free  circulation  of  the  blood  is  necessary  to  a 
healthy  growth,  whether  of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation,  and  any 
restriction  of  the  natural  processes  arrests  development  and  en- 
feebles both  body  and  mind.  Thousands  of  years  ago  the  cry, 
"  China  for  the  Chinese,"  prevailed,  and  became  a  law  in  one  of 
the  richest  quarters  of.  the  globe,  among  a  people  that  had  already 
a  high  civilization.  From  that  time  their  faces  have  been  turned 
backward,  and  they  have  simply  been  worshiping  the  shades  of 
their  fathers ;  and  yet  there  are  in  this  age  and  in  this  country 
men  who  would  have  us  practice  Chinese  statesmanship. 

John  P.  Altgeld. 
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Kings  may  come  and  kings  may  go,  princes  may  die  and 
heirs  apparent  may  be  born  like  meaner  folk,  dynasties  may  fall 
and  ministries  may  change ;  but  one  thing  goes  on  forever  and 
one  person  is  the  true  Immortal — the  power  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
never  fails  and  Mrs.  Grundy  herself  never  dies.  Twin  sister  to 
Mrs.  Partington,  but  of  a  sterner  type,  Mrs.  Grundy  is  the  tutelary 
deity  of  opposition  and  negation.  She  is  the  culminating  point 
of  the  conservative  element,  and  denies  all  good  in  change  of 
any  kind.  The  world  as  it  was  wThen  she  first  took  its  im- 
press, is  the  world  as  it  ought  always  to  remain ;  and  the  moral 
forces  which  molded  her  were  the  last  expression  of  the  truth  of 
things.  To  go  back  beyond  her  time  and  into  her  mother's, 
would  be  to  lose  by  restriction ;  to  go  forward  with  her  daughters, 
is  to  lose  still  more  by  the  looseness  of  expansion.  A  fossil  repre- 
sents the  long  past ;  corruption  is  the  doom  of  the  near  future. 
That  moment  of  her  own  experience  when  life  was  young  and 
Plancus  was  consul,  was  the  only  time  of  perfect  development. 
Hence,  all  new  thoughts,  all  new  views  of  human  duties,  all 
further  enlargement  of  political  bases,  all  changes  in  religious 
sentiment  by  philosophic  application  or  scientific  discoveries,  are 
strictly  tabooed  by  her  as  the  very  superfluity  of  naughtiness, 
and  false  from  start  to  finish. 

In  the  same  way  she  taboos  all  new  fashions  in  dress,  house- 
hold management,  social  arrangements.  Being  new,  they  are 
therefore  abhorrent.  "When  time  has  through  familiarity  effaced 
the  impression  of  strangeness,  and  she  has  become  tardily  recon- 
ciled to  the  things  which  she  so  fiercely  denounced  in  their  in- 
ception, she  repeats  the  process  and  falls  foul  of  the  next  change 
as  she  fell  foul  of  the  last.  She  never  learns  by  experience; 
and  of  all  the  lessons  of  life  taught  by  experience,  to  that  of  the 
necessity  for  change  Mrs.  Grundy  gives  least  heed. 

In  the  matter  of  fashions  in  dress,  Mrs.  Grundy  is  emphati- 
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cally  a  tartar.  She  sees  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  extravagances 
of  her  own  youth,  though  her  mothers  short  waists,  skimpy 
skirts,  and  sandal  shoes  arouse  her  scorn  sure  enough.  She  girds 
at  the  girls  of  to-day  for  their  Rubens  hats  and  camel's  humps, 
but  forgets  her  own  spoon  bonnet  and  bell-shaped  crinoline. 
She  dressed  her  hair  after  the  pattern  of  a  moufflon's  ears ;  they 
friz  theirs  like  the  curly  fronts  of  the  young  bulls  of  the  Mar- 
emma,  or  like  that  splendid  creature  that  Virgil  took  for  his 
bee  hive.  In  reality  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  the 
two  if  we  come  to  classic  grace  of  outline.  The  curly  front 
is  the  more  piquant ;  the  lopping  ears  are  the  more  sentimental ; 
and  both  fall  far  short  of  the  severe  majesty  of  Juno  or  the  ex- 
quisite grace  of  the  Clytie.  But  when  first  the  young  bulls' 
fronts  came  dancing  along,  Mrs.  Grundy  received  them  with  an 
air  of  indignant  virtue,  as  of  one  whose  higher  morality  was 
more  than  a  little  strained  and  offended.  In  process  of  time  she 
adopted  the  fashion  herself;  and  wig-makers  drive  a  roaring  trade 
in  curled  gray  toupets  for  the  converted  objector  who  once 
classed  together  the  wearing  of  a  fringe  and  that  kind  of  friv- 
olity the  edge  of  which  overlaps  impropriety. 

Mrs.  Grundy  is  the  impersonation  of  the  higher  morality — 
the  impersonation  and  the  guardian.  No  cat  scents  out  a  mouse 
with  more  keenness  of  detection,  no  truffle-hunter  unearths  his 
underground  fungus  with  more  precision,  than  the  keenness  and 
precision  with  which  she  finds  out  the  hidden  sin  where  others 
see  only  futility  or,  at  the  broadest,  folly.  All  life  is  to  her  as 
it  were  embroidered  over  with  secret  designs  whereof  she  knows 
the  occult  meaning ;  and  a  kind  of  diabolical  telepathy  is  ever  at 
work  between  young  people,  more  especially  between  those  of 
the  opposite  sexes.  Mrs.  Grundy  does  not  believe  in  innocence. 
She  relegates  to  the  Horse  Marines  and  the  nursery  all  stories  of 
undesignedness  and  absence  of  intention,  and  would  as  soon 
give  credence  to  the  old  fairy  tales  of  her  own  childhood  as  to 
the  simplicity  in  thought  and  conduct  claimed  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  period.  To  her  mind,  more  nuts  have  maggots  in  the 
kernel  than  are  whole  and  wholesome  fruit ;  and  where  do  you 
find  a  peach  with  its  bloom  intact?  She  makes  the  grand  mis- 
take always  made  by  suspicious  elders,  that  of  crediting  the 
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young  with  their  own  knowledge  of  results  and  their  own  experi- 
ence as  to  the  interpretation  put  on  appearances ;  and  she  adds 
the  correlative,  that  of  overlooking  the  unconsciousness  of  in- 
nocence. For  even  granting  that  the  concealed  root- work  of 
certain  actions  is  instinct,  that  root-work  is  unsuspected  by  the 
innocent  whose  flowers  have  no  poison  in  their  petals.  Mrs. 
Grundy  thinks  otherwise.  Mrs.  Grundy  always  does  think 
otherwise.  And  the  young  who  come  under  the  lash  of  her 
tongue  have  not  an  inch  of  unbruised  flesh  left  in  the  whole  of 
their  moral  being. 

Mrs.  Grundy  understands  nothing  of  the  law  of  proportion. 
As  an  ethical  artist,  her  brush  is  too  "juicy  "  and  she  paints  too 
heavily.  As  the  architect  of  good  morals,  she  builds  without 
regard  to  perspective,  and  what  ought  to  be  her  fine  lines  are  as 
thick  as  those  which  make  the  foundations  and  the  supports. 
She  has  been  known  to  condemn  the  iconoclast  in  head-gear  who 
strolled  along  the  lane  on  a  summer's  evening  with  only  a  vail 
over  her  head  and  never  a  hat  or  bonnet,  quite  as  severely  as 
she  condemned  the  flouter  of  appearances  who  might  be  often 
seen  in  public  without  her  husband  and  with  her  handsome 
neighbor.  Walking  out  a  couple  of  miles  from  home  with  only 
a  vail  tied  under  her  chin !  Mrs.  Grundy's  sense  of  propriety  was 
shocked,  and  she  "  gave  it "  to  the  sinner  roundly.  Where  were 
things  going  to  if  such  as  this  was  to  be  the  fashion?  Where 
indeed!  straight  away  to  the  very  pit  of  destruction.  As  for 
that  other  offender  who  was  to  be  seen  prancing  around  without 
her  husband  and  escorted  by  her  handsome  neighbor:  no  mat- 
ter that  her  husband  did  not  object  and  his  wife  was  her  bosom 
friend ;  what  an  abominable  thing !  what  a  sinful  shame  and 
burning  scandal !  Mrs.  Grundy's  nose  went  into  the  air,  and  she 
sniffed  as  vigorously  as  the  lady's  famous  "brach,"  when  he  first 
winded  and  then  ran  down  the  unsuspecting  quarry,  and  laid  it 
quivering  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  huntress. 

She  puts  her  crooked  old  fingers  into  every  person's  pie,  and 
offers  to  pick  in  concert  the  bones  she  has  no  business  to  touch 
at  all.  She  is  the  universal  Mrs.  Putter-to-rights,  and  no  man's 
dog  must  bark  out  of  tune  with  the  sol-fa  she  has  intoned.  She 
regulates,  or  seeks  to  regulate,  all  science,  all  art,  all  literature. 
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She  is  the  measure  of  truth,  the  standard  of  proficiency.  If  dis- 
coveries are  made  which  shake  old  faiths  in  their  simple  integ- 
rity and  give  a  new  gloss  to  ancient  readings,  Mrs.  Grundy 
flourishes  the  sanbenito  of  the  defunct  Inquisition,  and  only  re- 
grets that  she  cannot  clap  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  heretics, 
with  the  fire  and  faggot  to  follow.  She  does  what  she  can  in  the 
service  of  vested  faiths  and  consecrated  ignorance ;  but  she  does 
not  do  much  to  stop  the  spread  of  knowledge  which  she  holds  to 
be  fraught  with  dangers  compared  to  which  Nihilism  is  a  play- 
thing, but  which  the  enlightened  know  is  the  key  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  In  art  she  will  have  nothing  that  is  not  nice, 
pretty,  tame,  and  commonplace.  She  discountenances  all  but  the 
merest  superficiality  of  intention,  and  understands  only  things 
with  the  most  trite  and  trivial  meaning.  The  nude  is,  as  we 
know,  her  great  bete  noire,  and  she  cannot  understand  the  need 
of  students'  drawing  the  human  body  from  nature,  or  the  ob- 
ligation laid  on  women  painters  to  know  something  about  the 
bones,  the  muscles,  or  the  outlines  of  the  figures  they  repre- 
sent. As  a  subject,  tragedy  is  unfit  for  art,  she  says.  Realism 
is  ugly  and  vulgar  —  or  "improper,"  which  is  worse.  The 
smooth,  simpering,  pink-and-white  commonplaces  of  life,  and 
landscapes  that  are  like  the  things  she  sees  every  day — these 
are  what  she  patronizes;  and  with  her  ferule  she  raps  pretty 
smartly  the  knuckles  of  the  insurgents  who  think  otherwise. 
So  in  literature.  No  deep  emotion,  no  picture  of  the  warring  of 
human  nature  with  social  obligations,  of  the  struggle  of  life  with, 
fate,  of  the  fiery  lava  of  pascion  overflowing  the  appointed 
bounds,  of  the  sordid  miseries  of  the  poor,  of  the  conflict  of  faith, 
and  doubt,  of  principles  which  clash  and  jar  with  realities — noth- 
ing of  all  this  is  allowed  on  her  book-shelves.  She  indorses  only 
well-conducted  little  dramas,  where  the  obstacles  to  happiness 
are  no  bigger  than  straws,  and  where  love  conquers  in  the  end 
and  every  one  is  satisfied.  This  is  her  norm  for  fiction.  In 
history  she  demands  rigid  Bowdlerism  of  details,  which  yet  are 
as  integral  to  the  time  as  the  literature,  and  as  much  part  of  the 
picture  as  the  costumes;  also  the  suppression  of  new  readings  in- 
convenient to  established  theories  and  destructive  of  time-honored 
prepossessions.     This  is  Mrs.  Grundy  in  the  worlds  of  art  and 
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literature;  and  in  spite  of  the  rebel  forces  that  oppose  her,  she 
commands  a  larger  army  of  willing  recruits,  and  her  army  is 
the  better  disciplined  of  the  two.  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy 
say?  "  is  still  the  word  of  power  that  controls  outspoken  ten- 
dencies and  subversive  impulses,  and  her  frown  is  the  modern 
form  of  the  Dread  Avengers  who  once  pursued  Orestes. 

In  the  larger  things  of  life  she  has  been  of  incalculable  mis- 
chief. Like  the  toad  which  squatted  by  the  ear  of  Eve,  she  was 
the  viewless  Influence  that  whispered  Galileo's  condemnation 
to  the  sacred  jury  appoiuted  to  try  him  and  pronounce  on  his 
innocence  or  guilt,  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  theory.  She 
burnt  Giordano  Bruno.  The  early  experimental  philosophers 
she  accused  of  the  black  art  and  dealings  with  the  devil.  She 
hanged  innocent  men  and  women  in  batches  as  sorcerers  and 
witches,  because  those  who  doubted  were  too  much  afraid  of  her 
to  advocate  openly  or  ridicule  freely.  She  still  seeks  to  discredit 
all  modern  philosophers  by  branding  them  as  infidels;  and  when 
Darwin  broke  loose  from  her  school  and  scoured  the  wide  plain 
of  Nature  on  his  own  account,  she  beat  her  shrill  alarm  and 
called  on  her  faithful  followers  to  denounce  this  audacious 
insurgent  who  presumed  to  discover  a  law  she  had  not  indorsed. 
In  the  courts  of  kings  she  ranks  republicanism  as  a  sin  of  equal 
blackness  with  that  of  Judas.  Conversely,  as  the  great  goddess 
watching  over  a  republic,  she  allows  of  no  good  in  a  man  who 
wears  a  crown  instead  of  a  hat.  Whatever  is,  is  right,  where 
she  holds  rule,  and  change  is  the  law  of  nature  and  history 
that  she  repudiates  and  excludes  from  her  "  digest." 

For  all  this,  Mrs.  Grundy  has  her  uses.  All  things  have  their 
uses,  even  "  the  gray  lump  of  mottled  clamminess  "  at  the  foot 
of  the  lily  stalks,  even  the  vulture  and  the  four-footed  conquer- 
ors in  the  jungle.  Without  her  to  keep  things  taut  and  ship- 
shape, society  would  have  a  tendency  to  sprawl  and  slop  over 
not  conducive  to  true  beauty  of  form.  If  there  were  no  standard 
there  would  be  no  order ;  and,  like  an  army  composed  wholly  of 
captainless  Bashi  Bazouks,  society  without  a  standard  would 
be  a  mass  of  dissociated  atoms  in  which  no  two  would  coalesce. 
It  would  be  a  rabble  rout  and  not  an  orderly  assembly.  It  would 
be  also  without  rest.     Endless  experiments  would  take  the  place 
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of  fixed  rules,  and  no  two  Edwins  and  Angelinas  would  have 
quite  the  same  pattern  in  the  tie  that  made  them  one.  There 
would  be,  too,  no  standard  for  good  breeding,  and  politeness 
would  be  according  to  each,  man's  conception  and  desires.  It  is 
only  the  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  inculcated  and  called  education, 
that  prevents  a  lazy  man  from  going  to  a  smart  evening  recep- 
tion in  his  morning  smoking  suit;  just  as  it  is  Mrs.  Grundy  her- 
self who  insists  on  the  nakedness  of  undress  for  a  Court  after- 
noon in  March.  If  there  were  no  Mrs.  Grundy,  we  should  have 
our  returned  adventurers  and  explorers  turning  up  at  my  lady's 
receptions  in  sliirt  sleeves  and  belted  waists,  boots  up  to  the 
knee,  and  a  rakish  sombrero  set  well  over  the  eyes — more  pic- 
turesque than  many  of  the  figures  at  a  fancy  ball,  but  not  ex- 
actly in  line  with  one's  inherited  ideas  of  fitness.  Were  it  not 
for  Mrs.  Grundy,  fathers  and  mothers  would  be  at  a  greater  dis- 
count than  they  are  even  now;  and  experience  would  be  still 
more  inoperative  than  it  is  at  present  to  check  the  wild  desires 
of  inexperience.  As  the  social  ship  would  have  never  an  ap- 
pointed steersman  nor  a  recognized  captain,  if  she  were  deposed, 
so  would  each  little  individual  canoe  have  to  encounter  both 
surf  and  shallows  without  the  help  of  a  pilot,  a  chart,  or  a  com- 
pass. Decidedly  she  has  her  uses,  though  like  fire  and  water 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  life  of  man,  she  is  better  as  a 
force  to  be  used  than  as  a  power  to  command.  The  power  of 
attraction,  the  cohesive  power  which  keeps  things  together,  is 
one  we  cannot  do  without;  but  if  it  had  not  its  opposite,  the 
power  of  repulsion  and  of  change,  we  should  be  all  like  so  many 
mummies,  so  many  Frederic  Barbarossas,  sleeping  in  the  cavern 
just  as  we  were  centuries  ago,  instead  of  walking  on  the  glad 
earth  above,  getting  rid  of  our  selves  every  seven  years  or  so. 

When  reproached  with  her  obstructiveness,  and  set  face  to 
face  with  the  necessary  law  of  change,  movement,  evolution, 
Mrs.  Grundy  defends  herself  by  an  analogy :  she  is  like  the  drag 
on  the  wheel.  Now  the  drag  presupposes  that  the  coach  is  tear- 
ing down  hill  and  does  what  it  can  to  check  the  rapid  pace,  of 
which  the  end  is  destruction  and  a  general  upset  into  the  ditch. 
So  be  it.  But  suppose  the  coach  is  traveling  up  hill,  and  there 
is  no  ditch  at  the  top,  but  a  freer  and  broader  platform,  where 
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the  view  is  wider  and  the  air  fresher,  what  then?  Do  we  want 
the  drag  to  keep  ns  back?  Are  we  not  sufficiently  heavily 
laden  as  things  are?  Is  not  that  uphill  pull  against  the  natural 
forces  of  ignorance  and  iuertness,  trial  enough  without  the  fur- 
ther hinderance  of  a  quite  unnecessary  drag?  If,  instead  of 
Mrs.  Grundy  and  her  well-disciplined  army  pulling  back,  all 
their  strength  went  to  pushing  forward,  humanity  would  have 
reached  the  further  hights  long  ages  ago,  and  the  force  which  has 
been  expended  in  overcoming  resistance  would  have  accumulated 
for  still  further  progress. 

Mrs.  Grundy  may  ramp  and  rave  as  she  will,  but  things  must 
change.  New  views  of  common  duties  have  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  theories  of  personal  rights,  and  those  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  equal  association  have  now  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Labor,  as  well  as  capital,  has  to  be  considered,  and  Mrs. 
Grundy  has  to  be  made  to  learn  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat 
and  the  body  than  raiment.  This  is  a  hard  lesson  to  her,  poor 
old  starched  soul!  for,  running  through  all  the  mazes  of  her 
thoughts  is  the  profound  belief  that  money  is  superior  to  hu- 
manity, and  that  he  who  pays  wages  hires  slaves ;  hence,  that 
the  whole  duty  of  the  hired  is  industry  and  obedience,  and 
that  their  sin  of  sins  is  discontent,  their  crime  of  crimes  to  take 
active  measures  to  obtain  better  terms.  New  views  in  religion 
must  also  come  from  the  further  extension  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. This  she  has  already  acknowledged  in  the  fact  that  she 
has  commissioned  some  of  her  alumni  to  set  forth  schemes  of 
reconcilement  which  shall  save  both  terms,  and  serve  the  two 
masters  of  orthodox  faith  and  scientific  investigation  with  im- 
partial fidelity.  Of  "  destructive  exegesis  "  she  will  not  hear. 
A  patchwork,  blending  old  and  new  together,  is  more  to  her 
mind.  Changes  in  social  habits,  too,  she  will  find  herself  com- 
pelled to  accept.  Already  she  has  been  driven  from  point  to 
point,  grumbling,  scolding,  striking  out,  but  ever  forced  to  yield. 
The  strict  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  has  been  grad- 
ually relaxed,  from  the  days  when  the  father  had  the  right  of 
ordering  the  whole  life  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  he  is  scarcely  permitted  to  advise  the  one  or  con- 
trol the  other.     There  may  be  some  of  us  who  side  here  a  little 
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with  the  old  obstructive;  who  think  that  modesty,  reverence, 
and  the  willing  obedience  of  comparative  ignorance  are  virtues 
not  so  much  honored  in  their  breach  as  in  their  observance. 
We  may  not  want  to  see  the  free  use  of  the  "  nips  and  bobs  and 
pinches  "  by  which  sweet  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  coerced ;  nor  to  re- 
erect  a  Bastille  where  a  lettre  de  cachet  would  lodge  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  n  refractory  or  an  inconvenient  son ;  nor  to  re-es- 
tablish the  power  which  gave  a  child  in  its  cradle  in  marriage 
to  another  in  swaddling  clothes,  or  which  forced  a  reluctant 
daughter  into  a  loathed  man's  arms  or  the  dread  seclusion  of  a 
convent.  All  this  wc  can  dispense  with,  and  Mrs.  Grundy  her- 
self does  not  wish  to  see  it  restored.  But  we  fancy  we  could  do 
with  a  little  more  respect,  a  little  more  reverence,  and  a  trifle 
less  independence  than  is  the  fashion  among  our  young  people. 
The  lack  of  all  this  we  regard,  not  as  the  sign  of  advancement, 
but  rather  of  the  decay  of  this  state  of  civilization — the  senility 
of  society.  "We  do  not  like  to  be  the  advocatus  diaboli  ;  but  even 
Mrs.  Grundy  has  some  good  in  her,  and  is  not  altogether  useless ! 
Also,  we  do  not  think  she  is  quite  amiss  in  her  disapprobation  of 
the  feminine  cigar.  Sweet  ruddy  lips  will  not  be  quite  so  fresh 
and  sweet  when  fevered  by  the  heat  and  tainted  with  the  scent 
of  tobacco.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  Mrs. 
Grundy  may  sniff  her  hardest,  but  if  the  women  choose  to  take 
to  nicotine,  not  all  the  sniffs  in  the  world  will  prevent  them.  For 
the  women,  who  are  in  part  Mrs.  Grundy's  most  devoted  adher- 
ents, are  also  in  part  her  most  intractable  rebels,  and 

"  When  they  will,  you  may  depend  on't ; 
And  when  they  won't  they  won't,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

So  that  here  we  come  to  the  uncertain,  indeterminate,  phantas- 
magoric, and  relative  conclusion  to  which  all  reasoning  on  human 
life  leads  us.  In  some  things  Mrs.  Grundy  is  a  saving  grace;  in 
others  she  is  an  obstructive  disaster.  Like  the  color  of  the  cha- 
meleon, her  character  is  determined  by  her  surroundings ;  and 
she  is  beautiful  or  the  reverse  according  to  her  direction  and 
environment. 

Eliza  Lynn  Linton. 
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In"  a  letter  which  lies  before  me,  I  find  this  sentence  from  the 
pen  of  the  manager  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York : 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  numerous  plays  submitted  to  me 
every  year  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  totally  defective  in  construction." 
Critics  of  a  pessimistic  turn  of  mind  may  find  here  food  for  lugu- 
brious rumination  upon  the  decadence  of  the  American  drama, 
the  decay  of  art,  the  corruption  of  taste,  and  the  general  decline 
and  fall  of  the  creative  imagination;  and  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  deny  them  this  sweet  sorrow.  Yet  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  that,  to  me  personally,  the  sentence  above 
quoted  seems  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  a  renaissance  in  our  drama 
that  has  so  far  appeared  on  a  very  dark  and  lowering  horizon.  If 
we  may  interpret  Mr.  Palmer's  silence  upon  other  features  of  the 
plays  submitted  to  him  as  meaning  that  construction  is  their  only 
weak  point,  the  outlook  is  certainly  encouraging.  If  he  had 
said,  "these  plays  show  no  originality,"  or  "the  characterization 
is  feeble,"  or  "the  plots  are  all  stolen  from  the  French,"  then 
there  might  have  appeared  just  reason  for  lamentation  and  de- 
spair ;  but  a  knowledge  of  construction,  as  everybody  knows  who 
has  had  any  practical  experience  in  writing  plays,  is  something 
that  almost  any  one  can  become  proficient  in  by  a  reasonable  out- 
lay of  time  and  studious  application.  It  sustains  to  the  art  of 
play-writing  much  the  same  relation  that  grammar  sustains  to 
oratory.  An  ungrammatical  orator  may  be  in  possession  of  a 
fine  voice,  much  personal  magnetism,  a  bold  imagination,  and  an 
impressive  manner,  but  he  can  never  hope  for  a  permanent  place 
in  the  roll  of  great  orators  until  his  verbs  and  nouns  agree  in 
number  and  his  prepositions  are  followed  by  the  objective  case 
of  the  personal  pronoun. 

Now,  the  art  of  dramatic  construction,  at  least  as  regards  its 
rudiments,  is  not  much  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  the  laws  of 
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English  grammar.  I  suppose  almost  any  professional  reader  of 
plays  will  admit,  in  those  occasional  bursts  of  confidence  that 
come  to  even  the  most  adamantine  of  us,  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  manuscripts  upon  which  he  has  had  to  pass  sentence 
of  death,  were  actually  of  a  higher  order  of  merit  than  the  few  that 
were  elected  to  live  their  brief  life  upon  the  stage ;  that  is,  they 
were  brighter,  fresher,  more  original,  richer  in  dramatic  material. 
The  only  objection  to  them  was  that  they  could  not  be  played. 
They  violated  the  traditions  and  conventions  of  modern  histri- 
onics. They  forgot  that  the  stage  has  limitations.  They  disre- 
garded the  most  sacred  laws  of  theatrical  ensemble — movement 
and  shading.  "Enters"  were  unprepared  for;  "exits"  were 
arbitrary  and  without  effect.  Principal  characters  were  left  for 
whole  agonizing  moments  with  nothing  to  say,  to  do,  or  to  hint 
at.  In  short,  these  playwrights  failed  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  tried  to  write  plays  before  they  had  learned  even  the  alphabet 
of  dramatic  construction. 

A  play,  regarded  analytically  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
struction alone,  separates  into  six  distinct  parts  sustaining  definite 
and  necessary  relations  to  each  other.  These  are:  1,  the  theme, 
or  motive;  2,  the  story;  3,  the  plot;  4,  the  situations;  5,  the 
dramatic  action ;  6,  the  stage  setting,  or  scene  plots. 

1.  Every  play  worthy  of  the  name  embodies  a  theme,  which 
should  be  clearly  exposed  from  the  outset.  This  is  so  important 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  play  which  has  neither  theme 
nor  motive  (a  distinction  that  will  be  explained  further  on), 
however  interesting  or  well-constructed  it  may  be,  lacks  the 
fundamental  principle  of  art.  Upon  the  nature  of  this  theme 
must  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  character  of  the  play  itself. 
The  theme  is  like  the  central  framework  around  which  a  statue 
is  modeled,  permitting  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications,  yet 
forcing  upon  the  work  of  art  certain  general  lines  of  contour. 

Although  the  theme  is  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  the  analy- 
sis of  a  play,  its  actual  importance  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon 
whether  or  not  it  carries  along  with  it  what  I  have  chosen  to  call 
a  "  motive."  Just  the  meaning  in  which  this  word  is  employed, 
as  well  as  the  distinction  between  theme  and  motive,  may  be 
made  plain  by  an  illustration. 
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Suppose  the  theme  to  be  the  exposition  of  the  workings  of 
the  passion  of  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  our  hero.  What  will  be 
the  character  of  the  play  to  which  this  theme  will  best  adapt  it- 
self? Obviously,  jealousy  may  be  of  many  grades.  It  may  be 
noble  and  dignified,  based  upon  true  love  and  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  or  it  may  be  mean,  selfish,  and  debasing.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  character  of  the  play  will  be  serious,  and  we  shall 
have  a  tragedy,  or  that  form  of  mediated  tragedy  which  the 
French  call  drame  and  the  Germans  Schauspiel,  but  for  which  the 
English  have  as  yet  no  convenient  and  distinctive  title.  In 
such  case  the  theme  must  embody  a  motive;  that  is,  it  must 
tend  to  reach  a  certain  conclusion,  it  must  solve  a  problem, 
it  must  with  earnest  intention  go  down  deep  into  the  study  of 
human  nature  and  trace  to  its  necessary  conclusion  the  work- 
ing of  the  forces  involved  in  the  tragic  conflict  under  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  plot. 

Take  again  the  same  theme,  and  let  the  author  simply  poise 
and  pose,  but  not  actually  discuss,  a  petty  or  contemptible  form 
of  jealousy.  Now  there  need  no  longer  be  any  motive  connected 
with  the  theme.  A  conclusion  may  still  be  reached,  but  if  this 
exposition  is  not  the  object  actually  aimed  at  by  the  dramatist, 
all  motive,  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  here  employed,  disappears 
from  the  theme.  In  fact,  the  theme  itself  is  reduced  to  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance.  We  are  here  in  the  realm  of  light 
comedy,  the  farce,  the  drama  of  incident  and  manners.  In  a 
tragedy,  or  drame,  the  theme  is  a  serious  part  of  the  play;  it  is 
seriously  discussed,  and  the  play  must  reach  a  serious  conclusion. 
In  the  comedy,  or  farce,  the  theme  is  touched  with  light  and 
careless  hand.  It  settles  no  question,  stirs  no  deep-seated  pas- 
sions ;  it  is  merely  an  indea  upon  which  to  base  the  play.  In 
the  first  case,  the  author  has  a  motive ;  in  the  second,  he  simply 
has  a  theme,  in  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  word. 

To  make  this  distinction  between  theme  and  motive  still 
clearer,  let  us  compare  the  Othello  of  Shakespeare  with  the  Sga- 
narelle  of  Moliere.  Othello  murders  Desdemona,  and  yet,  owing 
to  the  very  nature  of  his  jealousy  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  aroused,  we  pity  rather  than  censure  him.  We  feel 
that  his  crime  was  loving  "  not  wisely  but  too  well  " ;  and  as  the 
47 
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curtain  falls  on  the  last  act,  a  sentiment  of  admiration  for  the 
unhappy  man  rises  in  the  audience's  heart.  Sganarelle  is  also 
the  victim  of  the  green-eyed  monster,  but  his  heart  remains  un- 
touched. His  anxiety  creates  mirth  instead  of  sympathy;  and, 
while  he  is  only  a  self -deceived  husband,  the  audience  would 
almost  rejoice  were  his  cause  for  jealousy  better  grounded. 

In  Shakespeare's  conception  and  exposition  of  jealousy  there 
is  a  motive ;  in  Moliere's  the  motive  disappears,  leaving  only  an 
idea,  upon  which  the  author  builds  a  comic  play.  Had  Othello 
been  Sganarelle  and  Sganarelle  been  Othello,  both  plays  would 
have  been  ill-conceived.  The  one  called  for  a  tragedy,  the  other 
for  a  comedy.  In  both  plays  the  theme  is  virtually  the  same, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  Othello's  jealousy  lays  hold  upon 
the  man's  whole  nature,  while  Sganarelle's  merely  plays  upon  the 
surface.  Othello  suffers  profoundly ;  Sganarelle  is  simply  pee- 
vish and  fretful.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Sganarelle  has,  taking 
appearances  into  account,  more  cause  for  actual  jealousy  than 
Othello,  and  yet  Sganarelle's  sentiments  are  a  secondary  feature 
of  the  play.  His  anxiety  is  simply  amusing.  The  moment  we 
are  made  to  understand  that  Othello  begins  to  have  doubts  as 
to  Desdemona's  fidelity,  we  know  something  awful  will  occur. 
Whatever  may  take  place,  Sganarelle's  jealousy  will  break  forth 
only  in  ridiculous  and  amusing  speeches,  his  amour  projire  alone 
being  at  stake.  Othello  loves  Desdemona;  that  is  his  excuse 
for  killing  her.  Sganarelle  loves  himself,  and  regards  his  wife's 
supposed  transference  of  affection  as  a  personal  insult.  Othello's 
jealousy  becomes  rooted  in  his  heart  from  the  very  first  insin- 
uation made  by  Iago,  and  when  the  root  is  torn  out  the  bleeding 
heart  comes  with  it.  The  former  is  a  caprice,  the  latter  a  pas- 
sion. A  caprice  may  make  a  good  theme ;  the  study  and  analysis 
of  a  passion  must  embody  a  motive  within  the  theme. 

2.  The  story  of  the  prospective  play  next  claims  our  atten- 
tion. We  may  suppose  the  young  dramatist  to  have  a  notebook 
filled  with  sketches  of  stories  suggested  by  his  reading,  by  con- 
versations, by  experience,  and  expanded  by  his  own  imagination. 
Which  one  shall  he  choose?  It  must  be  noted  that  not  all  good 
stories  can  be  dramatized.  The  first  thing  to  consider  is  this, 
how  much  shall  be  acted,  and  how  much  shall  be  narrated. 
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The  essence  of  a  play,  as  every  writer  from  Aristotle  clown 
has  been  careful  to  premise,  is,  of  course,  action ;  but  narration 
(using  the  word  in  a  somewhat  technical  sense)  is  after  all  a  legit- 
imate feature  of  the  drama,  and  in  fact  is  never  absolutely  dis- 
pensed with.  The  term  nai-'ation  may  properly  be  applied,  first, 
to  any  speeches  of  considerable  length  relating  to  something  that 
is  supposed  to  have  occurred  before  the  action  begins ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  speeches  of  any  length  which  suspend,  as  it  were,  the 
action  of  the  play  for  a  moment  in  order  to  clear  up  a  point  upon 
which  the  story,  or  plot,  turns.  Upon  the  proportion  of  required 
narration  to  possible  action,  depends  the  adaptability  of  the  story 
to  the  ends  of  dramatization ;  that  is,  the  more  there  is  to  tell  in 
the  story,  the  less  there  will  be  to  act,  and  the  poorer  it  will  be 
in  dramatic  possibilitic ..  The  best  stories  for  dramatic  purposes 
require  few  presuppositions,  and  those  of  a  character  capable  of 
being  implied,  rather  than  demanding  explicit  statement. 

A  very  common  practice  in  the  writing  of  plays  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  to  make  the  first  and  the  last  act  explanatory.  This 
must  be  considered  a  defect,  for  in  such  cases  the  first  act  is  usu- 
ally a  mere  introduction  with  little  or  no  action,  and  the  last  is  a 
kind  of  post  scriptum  added  to  foregone  conclusions.  As  a  rule, 
the  more  action  called  for  in  the  first  and  last  acts,  the  better  the 
story.  Furthermore,  the  story  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  can  be  symmetrically  developed  under  the  dramatic  form. 
It  must  not  be  a  mere  series  of  knots  in  a  string,  nor  a  literary 
sky  rocket,  fizzing  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  start,  then  suddenly 
shooting  upward  to  its  resplendent  climax,  only  to  go  out  in 
utter  darkness  and  annihilation.  The  former  style  befits  the 
modern  realistic  novel ;  the  latter  will  serve  for  a  brilliant  short 
story.  The  characteristic  of  the  drama  is  its  regular,  harmonious 
growth.  In  a  play  of  five  acts,  for  example,  the  first  should 
present  the  intrigue,  or  plot,  and  the  theme,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  characters.  The  second  act  should  clearly  expose 
the  theme  of  the  play,  already  partly  introduced  or  hinted  at  in 
the  first  act.  The  third  act  calls  for  the  complications  which 
tie  the  knot.  The  fourth  act  should  prepare  the  means  of  unrav- 
eling the  complications  of  the  preceding  act  or  acts.  Finally, 
the  fifth   act   should   no   longer   discuss,  but  reconcile  without 
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arresting,  the  dramatic  action,  the  conflict  involved  in  the  theme. 
Of  course,  act  must  follow  act  in  logical  succession,  but  nowhere 
should  this  condition  be  more  rigidly  observed  than  in  the  rela- 
tions between  acts  four  and  five. 

The  kind  of  narration  of  which  I  have  spoken  thus  far  is, 
then,  something  to  be  avoided,  or  at  least  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  compass.  There  are,  however,  other  narrative  elements 
capable  of  great  dramatic  effectiveness  if  properly  employed. 
These  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads :  a,  the  mono- 
logue; i,  the  "apart;"  c,  the  "aside." 

a.  In  most  modern  plays,  monologues  are  principally  em- 
ployed to  enlighten  the  audience  upon  matters  not  easily  con- 
veyed in  the  way  of  action.  They  are  the  pitfalls  of  young  and 
inexperienced  playwrights,  who  are  forever  attempting  to  crowd 
into  a  monologue  whatever  they  cannot  compel  their  characters 
to  utter  in  dialogue ;  nor  do  the  old  hands  at  the  trade  come  off 
altogether  blameless  of  this  subterfuge.  Used  in  moderation, 
the  monologue  may  be  made  very  elective ;  but  the  beginner 
will  do  well  to  pass  it  by  on  the  other  side,  reserving  it  as  a  last 
resource  in  surmounting  what  proves  to  be  an  otherwise  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  drama.  Monologues,  apart?, 
and  asides  are  purely  dramatic  conventionalities.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  characters  would  actually  speak  aloud  to 
themselves  are  usually  absent  at  the  moment  the  speech  is  deliv- 
ered. We  may,  indeed,  as  Lamb  suggests  in  the  case  of  Shake- 
speare, suppose  the  speech  to  be  merely  thought,  not  spoken ;  but 
in  that  case  one  might  as  well,  go  the  whole  Lamb  and  relegate 
the  play  to  the  closet  altogether.  It  is  better  to  accept  the  mono- 
logue, the  apart,  and  the  aside  as  unavoidable  defects  resulting 
from  the  limitations  of  the  stage,  and  to  accept  the  convention- 
ality as  we  accept  the  unfleshly  whiteness  of  marble  statues.  For 
my  own  part,  Shakespeare's  monologues,  when  ably  presented 
upon  the  stage,  excite  in  me  none  of  that  irritation  which  runs 
through  Elia's  charming  essay.  The  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  for 
example,  is  spoken  by  Hamlet  to  himself  and  not  to  the  audi- 
ence. The  strange  melancholy  of  Hamlet,  bordering  on  insanity, 
stands  out  better  through  this  monologue,  in  which  Hamlet 
analyzes  his  own  sentiments  in  solitude,  than  would  have  been 
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the  case  had  Shakespeare  attempted  to  convey  the  same  idea  by 
means  of  dialogue. 

Monologues  fitting  so  well  into  the  action  of  the  play  are  very 
rare  in  modern  dramatic  writings.  Were  we  to  read  at  random 
a  dozen  or  more  monologues  of  the  best  modern  plays,  we  should 
find,  in  at  least  half  of  them,  passages  like  these :  "  Now,  what 
would  you  do  under  such  circumstances?  "  "  There  I  I  told  you 
so  " — "you"  meaning  the  audience,  which  is  thus  consulted  and 
made  to  take,  as  it  were,  an  active  part  in  the  progress  of  the 
play.  Such  monologues  are  inartistic,  and  should  be  left  to  the 
base  uses  of  the  low  comedian. 

b.    The    apart   is    little  more   than   a  short   monologue,  its 
distinctive  characteristic  being  that  it  occurs  in  the  midst  of  a 
dialogue.     It  is  at  the  same  time  something  separate  from  the 
dialogue  itself,  and  yet  a  potent  factor  in  the  total  representative 
effect.     An   affirmative  sentence,  for  instance,  may  be  made  to 
convey  to   the   audience   a   negative   meaning,  by   prefixing  or 
suffixing  a  significant  apart.     Thus  the  unctuous  villain:  "In- 
deed, sir,  you  may  depend  upon  me — [apart]  to  pull  the  wool 
over  your  eyes."     Here  the  audience   is   presented  with  two 
contradictory  ideas,  the  first  belonging  to  the  story  proper,  the 
second  to  the  plot.     The   apart   is   intended   for  the  audience; 
the   audience   alone   is  supposed  to  hear   it.     Nevertheless,    an 
apart  should  never  be  addressed  directly  to  the  audience.     As 
was  said  of  the   monologue,  to  address  the   audience   directly 
is  to  consider  it,  as  a  body,  an  acting  agent  in  the  play.     On  the 
whole,  the  apart  is  to  be  used  sparingly.     If  I  may  thus  state  it, 
the  apart  should  be  an  unnoticed  means  of  reading  the  heart 
or  mind  of  the  character  that  makes  use  of  it.     The  audience 
should  hear  an  apart  and  understand  its  value,  and  yet  not  be 
conscious  how  and  when  this  additional  information  was  given. 
To  attain  this  end,  two   rules  must  be  observed.     In  the  first 
place,  the  apart  should  be  worded  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  obtrude  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  audience  as  an  appeal 
to  its  interest  or  sympathy.     In  the  second  place,  the  actor,  in 
delivering  the  apart,  should  address  his  own  inner  consciousness, 
the  invisible  shades  of  his  ancestors,  an  imaginary  totem  in  the 
"  flies  " — in  fact,  anything  except  the  audience  before  him. 
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c.  The  aside  is  of  much  the  same  nature  as  the  apart.  It 
is  likewise  intended  for  the  audience  only;  but  it  differs  from  the 
apart  proper  in  that  it  is  addressed  to  a  character  on  the  stage,  is 
heard  by  him  and  by  the  audience,  but  is  supposed  not  to  be 
heard  by  the  other  character  or  characters  also  present  on  the 
stage.     All  that  has  been  said  of  the  apart  is  true  of  the  aside. 

The  combination  of  the  apart  and  the  aside  is  very  commonly 
abused.  Who  that  has  read  a  score  of  greenish  young  plays  (for 
money;  I  would  not  needlessly  rasp  the  memory  of  the  poor 
wretch  who  has  read  that  many  for  love),  does  not  have  night- 
marish recollections  of  passages  like  the  following : 

Present,  the  inevitable  Ingenue  and  the  dastardly  Villain,  to  whom 
enters  the  Hero. 

Villain  [Aside  to  Ingenue.'] — He  comes  !  [Apart.]  but  to  his  destruc- 
tion !  [Aloud.]  My  girl,  mark  well  yon  stranger  ;  [Aside  to  Ingenue.]  he 
is  your  enemy  of  whom  I  erstwhile  spoke.     [Apart.]  Poor  dupe! 

Ingenue  [Apart.] — My  bursting  heart !  [Aloud.]  Mark  Studley  !  Can  it 
be  !  [Aside  to  Villain.]  He,  he  here  ! 

Hero  [To  Ingenue.] — My  own  lost  love.  [Apart.]  But  who  is  this 
swarthy- visaged  idiot  by  her  side?    [Aside  to  Inginue.]  This  stranger? 

Ingenue  [To  Hero.] — Touch  me  not !  [Apart.]  My  heart  is  breaking ! 
[Aside  to  Villain.]  Do  not  leave  me,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  The  plot,  which  I  shall  take  up  next  in  order,  is  the  knot, 
or  intrigue,  of  the  story.  No  story,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
say,  should  be  thought  of  as  dramatic  material  unless  it  has  a 
good  plot.  At  least  one  requirement  of  such  a  story  is  that  it 
must  comprise  a  complication  of  incidents  unfolded  by  unex- 
pected means.  As  the  question  of  plot  is  very  closely  related 
to  what  is  called  in  dramatic  construction  "situation,"  the  two 
may  be  discussed  together. 

4.  The  words  "situation,"  "  tableau,"  and  "scene"  are  often 
used  loosely,  and  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  one  for  an- 
other. To  be  precise,  a  situation  depends  on,  or  is  the  conse- 
quence of,  an  enter.  A  tableau  is  a  division  sometimes  made 
in  an  act.  It  is  introduced  by  a  change  of  scene,  and  closed  by 
the  falling  of  the  curtain.  The  shifting  of  scenery  during  the 
progress  of  an  act  brings  about,  in  the  English  meaning  of  the 
word,  a  scene,  the  curtain  not  going  down.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  French  plays  in  the  original,  will  not  need  to  be 
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told  that  the  French  word  scene  means  what  I  have  already  de- 
fined as  situation.  In  general,  it  is  better  for  the  amateur  to  let 
tableaux  alone.  A  play  is  not  expected  to  require  more  than 
two  hours  for  its  actual  performance.  If  a  play  be  a  four-act 
play,  the  acts,  when  possible,  should  be  of  equal  length.  It  is, 
however,  not  an  uncommon  thing  that  the  first  act  is  longer 
than  the  second  or  third,  and  that  the  fourth  act  is  the  shortest. 
An  act,  then,  does  not  often  consume  over  half  an  hour  in  its 
performance;  and,  in  consequence,  if  it  be  divided  into  tableaux, 
the  tableaux  will  necessarily  be  very  short.  To  be  sure,  if 
each  tableau  contain  a  strong  climax,  the  interest  in  the  act 
will  be  intensified  rather  than  lessened.  But  the  play  will  be 
"  choppy,"  and  the  artistic  affect  of  the  whole  cannot  but  suffer. 
Tableaux  find  their  most  appropriate  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
plays  of  a  spectacular  order.  There  the  eye  is  as  much  interested 
as  the  ear.  Whatever  be  the  character  of  the  play,  the  rule  now 
commonly  accepted  is  that  the  curtain  shall  not  rise  more  than 
five  times,  either  for  acts  or  tableaux. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  scene  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  the  portion  of  an  act  marked 
by  the  shifting  of  the  scenery,  we  shall  arrive  at  very  much  the 
same  conclusion.  Without  digging  up  the  law  of  the  unity  of 
place,  one  may  insist  that  the  changing  of  the  location  of  the 
story  necessitates,  at  times,  a  considerable  amount  of  brain  effort 
to  keep  track  of  the  plot.  Scenes,  necessarily  short,  constantly 
introducing  new  characters,  illustrating  various  phases  of  the 
story,  all  within  the  compass  of  one  act,  complicate  the  action  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  audience  becomes  nervous  and  bewildered. 

As  was  stated  above,  a  situation  in  a  play  is  brought  about 
by  means  of  an  enter.  As  a  rule,  no  character  should  be 
brought  upon  the  stage  during  the  action  of  the  play  unless  he 
have  some  business  there.  The  first  thing,  then,  to  consider  in 
the  matter  of  an  enter,  is  the  logical  appearance  of  the  charac- 
ters. This  seems  a  very  simple  and  unessential  particular,  and 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  play-writing  so  hard  to  bring  about 
as  first-rate  enters — unless  it  be  first-rate  exits.  The  usual  "  Ah, 
here  he  comes,"  is  the  first  mark  of  the  tiro;  and  it  may  be 
said  in   evidence   of   the  statement   just   made   concerning   the 
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difficulty  of  providing  good  enters,  that  the  most  experienced 
dramatists  are  often  straitened  to  find  some  substitute  for  the 
hackneyed  expression  above  quoted. 

One  or  more  characters  are  usually  on  the  stage  as  the  curtain 
rises  on  the  first  act,  but  every  enter  thereafter  should  be  care- 
fully prepared  for.  In  the  course  of  a  play,  every  re-enter 
should  be  the  consequence  of  an  exit,  the  one  being  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  the  other.  It  stands  to  reason  that  every  exit 
should  likewise  be  prepared  for.  Every  time  a  character  appears 
on  the  stage  something  should,  by  his  very  appearance,  be  added 
to  the  plot  or  story.  Upon  this  condition  depends  in  great 
measure  the  strength  of  the  situation,  situations  being  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  attached  in  the  plot  to  the  appear- 
ance or  non-appearance  of  certain  characters  at  certain  given 
times.  The  strongest  situation  of  an  act  should  be  the  last. 
The  whole  action  of  the  act  must  rise  in  force,  as  it  were,  step  by 
step,  to  the  final  situation,  and  bring  about  a  tableau,  in  a  new 
meaning  of  the  word,  that  is,  a  stage  picture. 

One  word  more,  concerning  the  plot  alone.  The  concluding 
argument,  or  event,  in  a  play  may  be  foreshadowed  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  first  act,  but  the  means  the  author  purposes  to  use 
to  arrive  at  this  end  must  not  be  foreseen.  In  such  cases  the 
author's  constructive  ability  will  consist  in  complicating  the  plot 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  average  comprehension.  His  object,  in 
spite  of  an  apparently  certain  end,  must  be  to  stimulate  in  the 
audience  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  The  best  plots,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  construction,  are  those  that  apparently  resist 
solution  until  the  last  situation  in  the  last  act.  Plots  of  this 
kind  are  especially  adapted  for  comedies  and  light  plays  in  gen- 
eral. In  plays  of  a  psychological  character  the  plot  is  not  as 
important  a  thing  as  the  story,  but  in  most  plays  the  plot  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two. 

5.  The  word  "action,"  as  applied  to  the  drama,  means  about 
what  it  does  in  ordinary  speech ;  that  is,  movement,  incident,  the 
doing  of  something.  It  may  be  used,  however,  in  two  senses, 
referring  either  to  the  incidents  of  the  story  as  it  appears  on  paper, 
or  to  the  movement  of  the  actors  upon  the  stage.  In  the  latter 
acceptation,  action  includes  the  sermo  corporis,  the  language  of 
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the  body,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  find  expression,  whether 
by  gesture,  facial  movement,  posture,  or  dumb  show.  The  mean- 
ins:  given  above  to  the  term  dramatic  action  is  not  the  one  com- 
monly  accepted.  In  dramatic  writings  the  action  of  a  play  gen- 
erally refers  to  the  action,  or  movement,  of  the  story  alone. 

The  old  French  classical  drama  insisted  not  only  on  the 
"unity  of  action,"  but  also  on  the  "unity  of  time"  and  the 
"  unity  of  place."  In  the  modern  drama  the  unity  of  time  and 
the  unity  of  place  have  practically  been  dispensed  with;  the 
unity  of  action,  however,  is  still  and  must  remain  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  dramatic  art. 

"  '  Unity  of  action '  means  that  the  drama  must  not  represent  more  than 
one  action  in  the  development  of  the  story.  This  will  be  better  understood 
by  comparing  '  Othello'  and  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  The  latter  has  two 
actions  running  beside  each  other,  and  not  meeting  until  the  last  scene  of 
the  fourth  act;  namely,  one  between  Bassanio  and  Portia,  and  one  between 
Antonio  and  Shylock.  From  this  play  it  may  also  be  learned  that  the 
critic  has  no  reason  for  objection,  but  so  much  more  for  admiration,  if  the 
poet  has  power  enough  to  preserve  the  unity  of  impression  although  pur- 
suing a  double  action."  * 

But  this  is  seldom  the  case.  In  most  of  the  modern  dramas 
double  action  is  a  fault,  especially  if  any  psychological  develop- 
ment is  aimed  at. 

As  was  stated  above,  the  plot  and  the  situations  of  a  play 
bear  very  close  relations  to  dramatic  action.  The  more  the 
plot  is  complicated,  the  more  opportunities  will  there  be  for  the 
active  development  of  the  story,  hence  the  better  the  dramatic 
action.  The  more  symmetrical  and  the  more  unexpected  the 
situations,  the  greater  the  movement  of  the  play  and  the  richer 
the  possibilities  for  dramatic  action  in  both  meanings  of  the 
word.  The  higher  the  character  of  the  play,  the  more  dramatic 
action  there  should  be  in  the  story  itself.  A  comedy  or  farce 
need  have  but  little  dramatic  action  in  the  story  proper,  but 
demands  all  the  more  in  the  stage  movements.  The  incidents 
of  a  tragedy,  for  instance,  must  bear  a  very  close  relation  to  the 
story,  while  the  incidents  of  a  comedy  enhance  mostly  the  comic 
features  of  the  plot  and  the  situations.  A  story  that  contains 
little  or  no  dramatic  action  should  not  be  dramatized.     Some  of 

*  "  Johnson's  Cyclopedia." 
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the  French  dramatists,  and  a  well-known  novelist  of  this  coun- 
try, have  attempted  to  put  on  the  stage  stories  of  a  purely  argu- 
mentative character;  but  their  productions,  although  readable, 
are,  in  this  country  especially,  devoid  of  theatrical  effectiveness. 

6.  The  subject  of  the  mise  en  sc&ne,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  "  stage-setting, "  is  of  considerable  importance.  No  one, 
at  any  rate,  should  attempt  to  write  a  play  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  stage,  in  its  mechanical  features.  This  subject  in- 
volves, moreover,  a  practical  knowledge  of  playwriting,  such  as 
can  be  best  obtained  through  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
actual  stage,  or  by  conferring  with  some  one  who  is  learned  in 
such  matters.  It  is  a  topic  too  vast  to  be  more  than  hinted  at  in 
this  brief  paper,  which  can  only  map  out  the  territory  of  a  very 
broad  and  very  interesting  department  of  knowledge. 

Alfeed  Hennequin. 
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